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CHAPTER XXXYV. 
“DIR, O STILLES THAL, GRUSS 
ZUM LETZTENMAL !” 


IE train roared and jangled 
through the long black 
night; and always before 
her shut but sleepless 
eyes rose vision aiter 

vision of that which she 

was leaving forever behind 
—her girlhood. So quiet 
and beautiful, so rich in af- 
fection and kindness, that ap- 
peared to her now; she could 
scarce believe that it was herself 
she saw, in those recurrent scenes, 
so glad and joyous and light-heart- 
ed. That was all over, Already 
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“ Mother, you do not know, then, that Ian your daughter.” 


YOLANDE- 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


it seemed far away. She beheld herself walking with her father 
along the still valley, in the moonlight; or out on the blue waters 
of the loch, with the sun hot on the gunwale of the boat; or away 
up on the lonely hill-sides, where the neighborhood of the water- 
courses was marked by a wandering blaze of gold—wide-spread 
masses of the yellow saxifrage ; or seated at the head of the dinner 
table, with her friends laughing and talking; and all that life was 
grown distant now. She was as one expelled from paradise. And 
sometimes, in spite of herself, in spite of all her wise and firm 
resolves, her heart would utter to itself a sort of ery of despair. 
Why did he refuse her that bit of a flower to take away with 
her? It was so small a thing. And then she thought of the 
look in his eyes as he regarded her; of the great pity and tender- 
ness shining there; and of the words of courage and hope that he 
had spoken to her as she left. Well, she would show herself 
worthy of his faith in her, She would force away from her those 
idle regrets over a too-beautiful past. A new life was opening 
before her; she was content to accept whatever it might bring. 
Who could grudge to her this long, last review of the life she was 
leaving forever? Farewell—farewell! She was not even earrying 
away with her a bit of a leaf or a blossom, to awaken memories, 
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in the after-time, of the garden in which she had so often stood 
in the white clear air, with the sunlight all around her, Well, it 
was better so, And perhaps in the new life that she was entering 
she would find such duties and occupations as would effectually 
prevent the recurrence of this long night’s torture—this vision- 
building out of the past, this inexplicable yearning, this vain stretch- 
ing out of the hands to that she was leaving forever, 

Toward morning she slept a little, but not much; however, on 
the first occasion of her opening her eyes, she found that the gray 
light of the new day was around her. For an instant a shock of 
fear overcame her—a sudden sense of helplessness and affright. 
She was so strangely situated; she was drawing near the great, 
dread city; she knew not what lay before her; and she felt so 
much alone. Despite herself, tears began to trickle down her face, 
and her lips were tremulous, This new day seemed terrible, and she 
was helpless—and alone. s 

“Dear me, Miss,” said Jane, happening to wake up at this mo- 
ment, “what is the matter?” 

“It is nothing,” her young mistress said. ‘I—I have scarcely 
slept at all these two nights, and [feel rather wea k, and—and—not 
very well, It is no matter.” ACentiguell crpage 326. 
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THE JAPANESE FAN. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


Oturns may sing of the budding trees, 

The greening grass and the baliny breeze, 

Of the robin'’s soug, and the other things . 
We have learned to expect with recurring springs: 
Others may sing of them—those who can— 

J sing the sung of the Japanese fan. 


Of the Japanese fan. with its wild, weird birds; 
ts strange and peculiar flocks and herds 5 

Tts sunsets and thunder-clouds—gloomy forehoders 
Of atorms that are coming; its peaked pagodas ; 
lis flowers of a species quite unknown to man, 
But which flourish and thrive on a Japanese fan, 


Then there are the women, those curious creatures, 
With their fortified heads and their queer bias features; 
And there is the bird lightly poised on a twig, 

The twig very little, the bird very big; 

And those intricate tangles, without form or plan, 
That glenn from the sides of a Japanese fan. 


In the background we often see Mount Fusiyama, 
As racred an object ax Thibet's Grand Lama} 

The shrubs and the bushes most likely are tea, 
But the cross-legged gentlemen—who can they be, 
Vacantly gazing as hard as they can, 

While sitting around on a Japanese fan ? 


Perhaps they are gode—they have rather that air; 
Perhaps "tis a rule of art over there, 
Which no one dare break lest he be nndone, 


That the gods cross their legs and the storks stand 
on one, 


For thua, since (heir importation began, 
They have always appeared on a Japanese fan. 


Whatever they're meant for, I bless one and all, 
As T pin them aronnd over spots on the wall, 

Ae I carelessly stick them in jars and in howls, 
And cover adroitly the black stove-pipe boles: 
Now matter how bare be the desert, [can 

Make it bloom like the rose with the Japanese fan, 


O Japanese fan, if you only had feet, 

Td lay down before them a rich tribute meet 
Tn praise of your beauty and use, and the grace 
With which you can cover an unsightly place; 
And believe me, Tl sing as lond as 1 can, 
Long may you wave, O Japanese fan! 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
ALFRED Domet’s “ Cliristnas Hymn"—the draw. 
ing to be suitahle for publication in: Hanrrn’s 
Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of. an 
American artist not over lire nly -fire years of 
age — Messrs. Harper &  Brotukrs offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue. 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros. 
ecution of art study in one ov more of the best 
American schools, inching also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six mouths for the study of the old inas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and al such times as shall best suit the conveniences 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings aust be received hy Mussns. 
Harrer & Brorners wot later than A nqust 1, 
1883, addressed © Art Competition, Harper's Mag. 
azine, Franklin Square, New York": ad cach 
must be desiquated hy an assured name or motto, 
which should alsa be given, together with the real 
name, age and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the cougutition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful com. 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girronp, N.A.; Mr. FLD. Minter, 
A.N.A.; cod Mn. Cuartes Parsoss, AN.A., Si 
peciutendent of the Art Department, Havren & 
Brorners, will act as judyes of the coinpetition. 

Ut is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harver’s MaGaaise of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, aud fourth awards 
will be qade, ax follows: one page Warners 
WEEKLY, £300; one page Hanver’s Bazar, 8200; 
one page Harver’s Youre Prorie, ¥100, 

Lf the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Myssus, Harver & Brorners 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re. 
open the competition, 

Twa Christuas Hynns bu Averen Domett 
have been polished, That published in 1837 ix 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, anal a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franktis Square, New York, 


Tae One vert Nianher will contain a Pattern: 
sheet Supplement, with annerous full-sized pat. 
terns, illustrations, aud descriptions of UNFaNts* 
Croaks, Dresses, Stirs, avd Lincerte; Lapirs’ 
Sering and SUMMER Mantes, Street avd Hover 
Dressrs, Bonnets avd Parasots; Sprixsa and 
Stymer Scits for Boys avd Gin.s oF ALL AGES; 
Nerses’ Costumes: Lounge Rugs and Pillows, 
Work. Baskets, and other pretty Fancy Articles ; 
with choice literary aud artistic attractions, 


THE STREET ARAB. 
HEN we consider how valuable every 
child is to its parents as a part of 
their life and love, how valuable every in- 
dividual is to the State as an element of its 
wealth and safety, how valuable to the com- 
monwealth is the welfare of each one, and 
finally how valuable to the race im general 
is the improvement of each generation in 
intellect, morality, and physical health, one 
of the marvels of the age is the profound 
indifference generally manifested to the 
condition of the great body of children 
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who compose the coming generation. “It 
ig none of our business,” says the stranger 
who sees the gamin pursue his general call- 
ing of growing up to wickedness. “There 
ought to be a missionary to attend to this,” 
says the mother in Israel who would rather 
her own children should die than use the vo- 
eabulary she hears in the public children’s 
mouths at every street corner. “They’re 
not my children, that I need concern my- 
self,” says the man urged to consider truant 
laws. “T have enough to do to see to my 
own family,” says the woman urged to ask 
to vote at municipal elections where some- 
thing in the matter might be done. “Why 
should I be obliged to pay a school tax to 
educate other people's children when I have 
none of iny own?” gays the bachelor or the 
childless Benedick. And each and all seem 
to think that they are neither called nor 
chosen in the affair, and are of the unan- 
imous opinion that what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. 

But there is just the point. If it were 
once completely understood that it is every- 
body’s business, it would then be seen that 
it is anybody’s bnsiness, and the matter 
would come home to each individual con- 
science, and possibly receive attention. 
These children of the gutters are not of an- 
other and different race, but are just as 
much a part of our social condition as the 
fine lady who rolls along in her coach, or 
the lovely damsels sweeping by us with 
gentle movement, warmed with rich blood, 
and clothed with rich stuffs, as the man of 
culture sauntering down the steps of libra- 
ry or gallery, as the millionaire carrying 
great enterprises over seas and continents 
for the advancement of humanity and his 
owu bank account. Nor are they at alla 
passive part, for evil ig never passive; it is 
an active and fermenting force, and the 
very cirenmstauce of their existence, aud all 
the acts of that existence, what they are 
and what they do, are like a foul leaven in 
the bread of our life; and by just the 
amount of that evil of theirs is the average 
good of our social condition lowered, and 
the whole race, moreover, kept back trom 
advancement. 

That these little street Arabs are not at 
school, acquiring such instruction as they 
ean, is a reproach either to our laws that do 
not compel their attendance, or to our ofti- 
cials who do not execute the laws; and if 
the laws are not executed because these lit- 
tle people are shrewder than the ofticers, 
and can evade them and avoid them, the re- 
proach is only by so mich increased, and 
the average of our excellence again and fur- 
ther lowered by the misfortune of the un- 
worthiness or stupidity of our ofticials, 

Evil, moreover, is contagious, ‘The good 
mother who docs not feel it any part of 
her duty to her family to care for these 
children who belong to somebody else can 
not keep from her own childreu’s eyes the 
sight of these waifs, can not keep from her 
children’s ears the sound of their voices, 
cau not hinder both the taste and the mo- 
rality of her children from thus being made 
appreciably of less value than would have 
been the case were there no eclildren of 
yrime and poverty about to scatter seeds of 
sin widely as the feathers of the dandelion 
are blown—seeds falling to bear fruit. it may 
be unconsciously, and it may be throngh 
the attraction that slang and all forbidden 
phrases have to the hearing, and all forbid- 
den sights to the imagination. 

Nor is the evil continued to these little be- 
ings as children, nor to their possible injury 
to the well-kept and well-cared-for children 
of the community. These little creatures 
grow up to be men and women, to be the 
fathers and mothers of members of a gener- 
ation in their turn, a generation of children 
worse than their progenitors by all the 
swift geometrical progression of sin down- 
ward, till the mind recoils from contempla- 
ting the stages and terraces of receding ¢iv- 
ilization which the thing involves, 

It is evidently, then, a subject for no flip- 
pant or surface consideration to determine 
on some steps, or if such steps are deter- 
mined by others, to help their design for- 
ward, that shall put such a portion of the 
community, that now is and is to be, under 
better influences than those to which they 
are now subject, counteract the work of the 
wretched forces that invest them, and make 
from material now worse than worthless 
citizens who, if they do not raise the tone 
of the next generation, shall not depress it 
either actively or quiescently, as they must 
do if left as we now see them. 

Every mother, then, owes it to her chil- 
dren, nearly as much as she owes them any 
other duty, to do her little utmost in raising 
from theiy sad environment such evidences 
of sin and sorrow and bad administration 
somewhere as those of which we speak, if 
raising only by means of changing their 
state and condition to something better, till 
the tribe of evil ceases to exist and another 
thing has taken its place. And if parents 
owe this effort to their families, in whatev- 
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er amall degree they find themselves able to 
make it, certainly every citizen owes a cor- 
responding effort to society. We should 
think but ill of the community that allow- 
ed festering filth and garbage to accumu- 
late and remain in the streets, whether we 
made it a matter of health and prudence or 
of pleasure; and the analogy is apparent 
between the positive and material slime 
and the moral and intellectual slime mani- 
fested in the presence of these young vaga- 
bonds, homeless, unfed, untaught, and exist- 
ing only as a constituent of present harm 
and future ruin. Surely the statesman, the 
political economist, the physiologist, may 
find attention to the matter as remunerative 
in good results as altercations are on wire- 
drawn theories concerning financial sys- 
tems, or international coinage, or the origin 
of disease. It is a disease to be cured,a 
source of wealth to be opened, a part of the 
temple of the nation either to be bnilt on 
sound foundation or to have its supports 
rot away from beneath it. 


THE VISITOR. 


HERE are two classes of visitors, as ev- 
erybody kuows—the invited and the 
uninvited. When the last writes us that we 
may expect her—which usually happens on 
the very most inconvenient moment in the 
year, though in truth it would be difficult 
to tell when her visit would be least inop- 
portune—she takes the precantion to fol- 
low her letter too quickly for us to adjourn 
her; or she drops down upon us without 
any premonition, quite as a matter of course, 
like a poor relation, and proceeds to make 
herself thoroughly at home without more 
ado. Naturally we do not expect any great 
amount of diftidence on the part of a person 
who is bold enough to intrude upon the 
privacy of another without special request, 
and we are therefore but little surprised 
when we tind her investigating the upper 
story of the house, or devising means for in- 
vading the rooms that have been closed to 
her, or interviewing the servants; when she 
demands eatables not upon the table, and 
tells us about the Inxurious surroundings of 
her last hostess; when, knowing the break- 
fast hour, she willfully lies in bed till that 
meal is spoiled, till all the delicacies pre- 
pated for her delectation have lost their rel- 
ish and become indigestible; when she is 
impatient if something is not being doue for 
her entertainment; when she complains of 
the temperature of the dining-room in warm 
weather and the torment of the flies, the 
persistence of the mosquitoes, without seem- 
ing to realize that they are annoyances to 
which she has voluntarily subjected herself ; 
ov when she is curions about our work. At 
the same time that she aggravates us with 
her peculiarities, her audacities interest 
and amuse us; we tind ourselves wondering 
what she will do or say next, and if she has 
exhausted her impertinences. The guest, 
on the other hand, who writes us that she 
‘an not come tous at the date we arranged, 
and instead of taking it for granted that we 
may have made other plans later, mentions 
another day for her appearance, under- 
stands nothing of the etiquette of visiting, 
and shows a lack of good-breeding, which 
she would be loath to confess. But to make 
amends for the short-comings of these visit- 
ors, there are those whose genial presences 
make us forget the offenses we have sufter- 
ed, who believe that the hostess has some 
privileges in her own house, who like to 
take pot-luck with us, who have the tact to 
make everybody comfortable 60 loug as 
they are nnider the roof, and who make us 
wish that life were one long visit—people 
who disguise the ennui which happens to 
afflict them, and who make visiting such a 
fine art that we are obliged to acknowledge 
time spent with them is a holiday, “a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul.” 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON, 


MILK AND CREAM. 


T is no modern discovery that milk is a valua- 
ble medicinal agent, nor was our present civil- 
ization needed to demonstrate its curative prop- 
The hill of Badenweiler still shows the 
ruins of the old Roman fortress built to protect 
classical epicureans from the ravages of North- 
ern barbarians, and from savage Tartary we have 
inherited koumiss, 
In normal health the frequent use of milk as 
a, beverage, especially in summer, is preferable to 
that of the iced drinks which are generally em- 
ployed to excess, When milk causes constipa- 
tion its deleterious effects may be neutralized by 
adding a pinch of salt or a table-spoonful of 
brandy to each glass. Hot milk seasoned with 
pepper and salt will often check a tendency to 
diarrhea, When milk is not readily digested it 
may be eaten with bread or boiled rice, or as a 
beverage mixed with barley-water, or cooked with 
barley in the form of barley-milk, for which a 
recipe was given in HaRPER’s Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
XVI. Barley- milk is useful in fevers and all 


forms of gastric inflammation. 
of small quantities of uncooked 
ditions is now advised by many 
especially valuable in allaying 
which is one of the distressing symptoms of 
tric derangement in summer, A 
value in both chronic and acute gastro. 
diseases, and mentions a case in wh 
plete ae were relieved hy the 
of warm milk every fifteen minut 

num had failed to afford relief. acs 


diet of skim-milk in diabetes, 
that asystematic milk diet is invaluable in Bright’s 
disease. The proper dietary for sufferers from 
these diseases will be given hereafter, 
ous disorders and insomnia the value of milk is 
beyond question, as it is in all diseases arisin 
from imperfect nutrition, and especially those pe- 
culiar to childhood, such as rickets and scrofula, 
Rich milk and cream are excellent for consump. 
tives, 


The frequent Ure 
milk in such con. 
physicians, Te ig 
the feverish thirgt 


Arerint notes its 
intestinal 
ich acute 
use of a gill 


Dr. Doukin, of London, successfully employs a 


Dr. Chambers Says 


In nery. 


The “ goat’s-whey cures” of Switzerland have a 


classical reputation for the relief of all diseases 
of the chest and stomach. The whey is taken 
warm in large quantities early in the mornin 

and is also used for baths; its laxative effect is 


neutralized by the free use of farinaceous food, 


The altitude and the pure atmosphere of the cures 
undoubtedly enhance the efficacy of the diet, 
Asses’ milk, which is light and nutritious, is an 
excellent food for dyspepties. 


When, a few vears ago, koumiss was extensive. 


ly heralded as the proper beverage for consump. 
tives, it was regarded by many with some suspi- 
cion ; but medically well-read individuals remem. 
bered that Hippocrates advised a consumptive 


patient to drink a quart of mare's milk every 
morning, ‘if he could.” Koumiss is fermented 
mare’s milk; in Tartary it is in general use as a 
nutritious beverage among the hardy inhabitants 
of the steppes. It contains about the same per. 


centage of solid nutritive matter as skim-milk, 
and has the advantage of presenting them in such 


condition that they can easily be assimilated by 
enfeebled digestive organs. 

When koumiss was brought into Europe from 
Russia as a remedy for consumption it was re. 
ceived by European physicians of eminence with 
much favor, and at once took rank as a nerve, 
blood, and flesh food. Professor Richter describea 
it as of a yellowish color, a little thicker than or. 
dinary beer, with a pungent, slightly acid flavor, 
and an after-taste of almonds; its effect is cool. 
ing and slightly exhilarating, with a eubsequent 
drowsy influence. In all diseases arising from 
defective nutrition it is now accepted as an im- 
portant food adjunct. 

Much discussion prevails in regard to the sub- 
stitution of condensed milk for the fresh fluid; 
here it will be sufficient to say that it is simply 
milk with its watery portion evaporated. When 
prepared for use within a few days, no sugar is 
added to it; but when it is intended for long keep- 
ing, a considerable quantity is emploved. 8a 
rule, condensed milks are pure, and made from 
the best materials; their food value will be con- 
sidered in relation to the diet of children. 

The absolute purity of milk is a question of 
vital importance in every community where it is 
used. Thanks to the insistence of the New York 
press, and the subsequent action of the Board of 
Health, the city at present is enjoving the una- 
dulterated article. But attention must not cease 
with that desirable condition. Unadulterated 
milk may derive unwholescme qualities from 
such external causes as atmospheric contamina 
tion, the contagium of disease in animals or man, 
and sudden changes of temperature. Supposing 
the milk to be the product of a perfectly healthy 
cow, it may gather the germs of any prevalent lo- 
cul sickness from the air, from the hands of the 
milker, or from contaminated water used in 
cleansing the utensils of the dairy. For this rea- 
son it is of importance to receive it from a well- 
known source which will bear investigation. 
Such dairies as not only permit but invite in- 
spection are the safest sources of supply, espe- 
cially if they market their milk and cream in 
covered or sealed vessels. After the milk has 
been received from the dealer it still should be 
guarded from the air; it is not sufficient to place 
it in a refrigerator in a pitcher, or an uncover- 
ed puil; it should be kept in a closed vessel. 
The glass bottles and jars now in general use 
among the best dairies are excellent for the pre- 
servation of milk, but they should be kept closed. 
The most serupulous cleanliness should be main- 
tained in the care of milk vessels; immediately 
after use they should be carefully washed in hot 
water and washing soda, aud then thoroughly 
scalded with plenty of clean hot water. Even 
the smallest particle of sour or stale milk adher- 
ing to a utensil will cause fresh milk to degener- 
ate rapidly, and will occasion intestinal disturb- 
ances, especially among children, It is recom 
mended by some physicians always to boil milk, 
directly it is received, as a precaution against the 
conveyance of disease germs; at all events It 
should be carefully examined, and if it has an ues 
pleasant odor, or presents any appearance 9 
blood stains, or is thick or ropy, it should be 
thrown away; such milk is sure to produce @ 
greater or less degree of illness. Milk and creata 
should never be allowed to stand in the sick- 
room. : 

Both whey and buttermilk are refreshing ae 
mer drinks, easy of digestion, and capable o 
rapid assimilation. They are generally good in 
feverish conditions of the system. 

The value of cream in all diseases of pulmo- 
nary origin has already been noted. Clot . 
cream, curds and cream, and junket deser 
much more favor than they enjoy in this coun- 
try. Some good recipes for their preparation 
are given below. . ; 

Crane aNd CREAM (a digestible nutrient, ae 
able for use in all diseases caused by impaired 9° 
trition, notably in consumption).—Heat a qua 
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“Tk to a temperature of 98° F. by placing 
goby Pe in a eoan set in a pan of hot 
7 s When the milk is warm, take it from the 
fire ont it into an earthen dish, and mix with one 
ee nful of rennet wine ; stir the milk slow- 


ale tit begins to grow thick; then let it stand 
disturbed for about twenty minutes, or until 
the curd separates from the whey; then gently 

ur the contents of the dish into a shallow 
se set over a bowl, without breaking the curd 


ge sible, and let the whey drain off; when 


age of five, swinging on a neighbor's gate, was 
reproved by his mother, who told bim Mr. 
Smita would not like it. ‘I don’t care for Mr. 
Satu,” suid the urchin, “nor for bis ox, nor 
his ass, nor anything that is his.” ‘* Wiuy,’’ 
asked his mother, “do you know who wrote 
those words you use 809" T don’ know,” was 
the reply; ‘Grandma 8towr, I s’pose.”’ 

—Scuutor CAMERON siys that his wife design- 
ed the hall of his Washington honre, and he 
built the house around it. 

—Miss E.ten D. Hate, an art student, and 
daughter of Euwakp Everett Hag, of Boston, 
is sick with malarial fever in Paris, and her futher 


trimming for these gay dresses, while those for 
ladies of more quiet tastes have black braid on 
them. The skirt is a deep kilt of the flannel 
mounted over a farmer's satin foundation skirt. 
If white flannel is used, the entire kilt has strips 
of white flannel two inches wide underneath the 
pleats of the dark blue. The apron over-skirt of 
blue flannel is turned up three inches on the right 
side, then hemmed, and there are five rows of 
stitching on the hem. The very short blue busque 
with flat pleats in the middle seam of the back 
has its fronts turned back from the waist line to 


dine that has its large black velvet roses out- 
lined with red, or else there will be black velvet 
Spots, two or three inches in diameter, on a plain 
armure ground made over red satin. Some such 
dresses have stem green under the black greua- 
dine, and the pale yellow pepita facings are ulso 
used with black. So much lace is required for 
these dresses that French imitations of thread 
lace are used instead of the more valuable Chan- 
tilly lace; the Spanish laces are still used by 
those who have them, but when new black lace 


ris poses is drained, slip it from ne sieve into 2 rave be bought, the French lace is chosen in- 
i i it with cream. stea i i 
Jass or china dish, and serve i : ie eS form revers, and roll over in a broad square sail- 1 “e husteni ‘ol 
int of cream 18 allowed for the eurd from a Another fashion in gvenadines is that of using | or collar. To fill up this there may be a plastron, ee Pile are Ft Medan 
Powdered sugar is used to suit | the velvet-figured designs for the basque and for shaped like a yoke, of the blue flannel, with a mil- | Government” and the seal of tha Confederate 
Department of State are in the hands of W. E. 


itary standing collar covered with rows of white 
mohair braid. To make it more fanciful a white 
twilled flannel vest may be made separately, and 


quart of milk. 


late. ; a 
ak Wary (a nutritious, refreshing drink, 


a plain lower skirt, and making the drapery of 
plain black China crape caught up with jet 
buckles. Sometimes the basque is also made of 


AIKEN, of Winnsborough, South Carolina. 
—Dr. Porter, of Yale, is said to resemble 
Henry Cray. 


excellent in all feverish conditions of the syatem).— 
Use the whey drained from curds, prepared as | the plain crape, especially for slight figures that | worn with a sailor collar of the same that nearly Mr. W a grisea indi 
directed in the recipe for curds and cream. | require so much cutting of the flowered grena- | covers the blue collar. Brass buttons flat and Ma cine a We i re a OLE ang ae ah . 
to suit the taste, and give | dines that the designs are spoiled. The sun- | polished are on the basque. Other blue flannel England. PEC TOU OE RO RSS G: Wrees TE New. 
suits have a vest of red cashmere in the small —Mrs. Crarissa Raymonp, of Wilton, Con- 


Sweeten and flavor it i id 
it to the patient frequently in small quantities. 

Drvonsarre JUNKET (a4 nuéritious, digestible 

food, slightly stimulating ; suitable for use in dis- 
cases arising from impaired nutrition ).—Mix to- 

ther half a level tea-spoonful of powdered cin- 
namon, a table -spoonful of fine sugar, and a 
wine-glassful of brandy; heat a pint of new milk 
to a temperature of 98° F., as directed in the 
recipe for curds and cream; when the milk is 
warm, stir into it a dessert-spoonful of rennet and 
the sugar, spice, and brandy, and continue to stir 
gently until the milk begins to grow thick ; then 
Jet it stand in an earthen bowl for two hours, 
drain off any whey which may form, put the 
junket on a glass or china dish, cover its surface 
with clotted cream, and serve. 

Devonsnire Crorrep CREAM (an exceedingly nu- 
tritious food, useful in cases of impaired nutrition 
where the patient's digestion is good).—In Devon- 
shire, England, where this cream is made to per- 
fection, the new milk, fresh from the cow, is 
strained into metal pana, and placed in a cool 
dairy, where it remains undisturbed for twelve 
hours in summer or twenty-four in winter. The 
pans are then carefully set over a slow charconl 
fire, without shaking their contents, and the milk 
is gradually heated to a temperature of about 
150° F., that is, to a degree of heat in which the 
finger can be borne; this temperature is main- 
tained steadily until the cream, and a little of 
the albumen of the milk coagulated by the heat, 
rise to the surface. When the cream has so 
risen the pans are again placed in the dairy, with- 
out shaking, and allowed to stand twelve hours 
longer; the cream is then skimmed off, and is 


ready for use. : 


flower grenadines are handsome for these, with 
the large black velvet sunflower outlined with 
yellow, and made up over a plain skirt lining of 
yellow satin; then there are full lace frills like a 
ruche at the foot, with a Greek apron or Marie 
Antoinette festoons of crape caught up with 
large jet buckles on each hip. For evening 
dresses pale blue China crape is used for the 
basque, embroidered crape for the side breadths, 
pale blue satin and Oriental lace for the full back 
breadths and for the gored front width. Of the 
new silk gauzes those of changeable tints from 
red to écru, or green with blue, or yellow with 
black, are most used, trimmed with the écru em- 
broidery that comes on the selvedge, and some 
écru lace for frills. 

For simpler black or colored grenadines the 
reader is advised to get those with canvas square 
meshes, or the armure patterns, or else the 
smooth sewing-silk grenadines. These are most 
effective when made up with lustrous satin, which 
appears only as linings and frills at the foot. 
The inexpensive satin Surahs are liked for this 
purpose, as they wear well and are of light weight. 
Two or three pleatings of the grenadine cross the 
front and side breadths, falling from a vertu- 
gadin puff around the hips, or a festooned apron 
held by jet buckles, or by rosettes of the narrow 
watered ribbons that are now bought so cheaply, 
or else there is a bow and ends of wider ribbon 
on the left hip. The two back breadths are 
slightly puffed, and their edges are turned under- 
neath and tacked to the satin skirt. The basque 
is quite plain, with a full vest of satin Surah held 
in place hy three diagonal straps that have each 
a jet buckle upon it, or else there is no vest, and 
some wide jetted passementerie ornaments the 
basque. If this dress is too plain, some gath- 
ered frills of French lace are used across the front 
of the skirt instead of the grenadine pleatings. 
There are also flounces of gathered armure grena- 
dine on which narrow velvet ribbon is run, while 
others have merely tucks in them. 


necticut, lately received the congratulations of 
four generations on her one-hundred-and-tirst 
birthday, 

—The highest of the Argentenil prizes for a 
medical treatise sent to the Paris Academy of 
Medicine hus been won by Dr. BigELow, of Bus- 
ton. 

—Mr. Alcott has been seriously affected by a 
thunder-storm which lately passed over Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, 

—The youngest artist whose pictures have 
been admitted at the Salon during this century 
is WiLLiam L. Makcy, seventeen yenrs old, and 
grandson of the late Hon. WitLiam L. Marcy, 
of New York, 

—Hon. L. P. Morton, our Minister to France, 
and President GrEvy cach subscribed two hun- 
dred dollars to the GAMBETTA monument fund. 

—The United States, it is reported, will be 
represented at the Czur’s coronation by Admiral 
BaLpDwIn. 

—As Mr. PoTTer PALMER, the Chicago mill- 
jonuire, does not like the architectural effect of 
the new mansion begun by him a year ago on 
the Lake Shore, and which has cost one hundred 
thousand dollars so far, be has ordered the walls, 
now ready for the roof, to be torn down, We're 
glad he can afford it. 

—The only surviving grandchild of Tomas 
JEFFERSON, Mrs, MEIKLEHAM, is living, at the 
ave of sixty-five, with an invalid daughter, who 
has hitherto been her support, in absolute want. 

—The first melter and refiner to apply sul- 
phuric acid, instead of nitric acid, in the parting 
of the precious metals, which resulted in a large 
saving to the government, was ANDREW Mason, 
the new Superintendent of the Assay Office, 
New York, to whom Congress gave ten thou- 
sand dollars in recognition of this service, 

—Licutenant JoHn BiGeLow, of the United 
States army, son of our former Minister to 
France, was married, the other day, in) Balti- 
more, Maryland, to a reigning belle, Miss MARY 
DaLuam, daughter of Judge DaLtam. They 
will make their home at West Point, 

—Somebody thinks the report that Mr. GLAD- 
STONE is to visit America is premier-tour. 

—It is said that the name of HANDEL was as- 
sumed by the composer of the Messiah when he 
became a naturalized British subject. 

—The “ fuith eure” is good enough for women 
and children, ARABI thinks, but for himself he 
prefers a regular physician, 

—Epwanrp ForpuaM FLower, who, when 
Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, entertained Mr. 
Emerson and Mr, Frenps, among other distin- 
guished Americans, and at whose house Mr. 
Emerson met George Eliot, died in London on 
Easter-Sunday, 

—LaMakTINE’S barber, M. Ysopy, saved all 
the hair cut from the poet’s head for twenty 
years, and the locks are now to be distributed 
among subscribers to the proposed stutue of the 

rock, 

—Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, who has been active 
in schemes for the advanced education of wo- 
men, lis been made examiner for scholarship in 
Spanish by the curators of the Tuylor Iustitu- 
tion at Oxford, England, 

* —The sister of Sir JoHN FRANKLIN, who used 
the greater part of her fortune on the expeditions 
which went in search of that explorer in’ the 
arctic regions, Mrs. CRAYCROPT, has lately diced, 
at the ave of ninety, in Dorking. 

—Madame Nuisson’s husband having died in- 
testate in France, she was obliged to divide her 
Hn a between herself and ber husband's 

amily, 

—Although the son of JouNn Briant and his 
bride are both Friends, they were married in a 
Chureh of England church, the canon substi- 
tuting, by request, a short address for that in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

—A drama called Zor Hugo, to be soon brought 
outat the Vienna Hofburg Theatre, is written by 
Prinee Erimak of Oldenburg. 

—WaGsNen's tomb, in the garden of the Villa 
Wahntried, has been bought by King Lupwig of 
Bavaria, who intends to dedicate it to the public. 

—M. Pac has offered to the French Academy 
of Medicine five thousand dollars to found a 
prize for the discovery of a cure for diphtheria, 
the competition to be open to the world. 

—The Duchess of Sutherland has sigued the 
total abstinence card at Canon WILBERFORCE'S 
temperance meetings, and announced her iuteu- 
tion of wearing the blue ribbon. 

—Nearly thirty-five thousand bunches of 
primroses were sent into London by one trades- 
man for the primrose sale iu honor of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’S birthday. : 

—The chief mathematical prize has just been 
awarded to the late Professor HENRY durru by 
the French Academy, the first English name 
added to the long list of those whom the Acad- 
emy has thus honored. But posthumous hon- 
ors are rather empty, 

—An interesting paper on “ Woman as a Lyric 
Poet”? was read betore the Massuchusetts Society 
for University Education of Women, lately, by 
Miss Lucy Lancom. She is a tine lyric poet 
herself. 

—Milk-pans which are not washed long enough 
in boiling water have been found to afford breed- 
ing ground for hosts of fungous germs, only re- 
vealed by the microscope, but poisoning the milk, 
by a French Academician who owns a fine farm 
in Normandy, and it has been demonstrated in 
the dairy of M. Reset that five minutes’ coim- 
plete immersion in boiliug water destroys these 
orgauisms. 


blue basque, and a stripe of this red is inside 
each kilt pleat. Gilt braid is put in lengthwise 
‘clusters on the standing collar, up the cuffs, and 
on the basque. Still other dresses partly of blue 
flannel have a kilt skirt of blue, red, and brown 
barred Cheviot with only a cluster of six blue 
flannel pleats down each side. The apron over- 
skirt of blie has the pleats upturned and the 
1 edges stitched. The short blue basque has a vest 
of the plaid goods, with rows of black braid on 
the blue revers turned back each side of the vest. 
Au English suit of blue Cheviot has the front 
breadth of the over-skirt buttoned down the mid- 
dle with large ball-shaped crocheted buttons, and 
there are twenty horizontal rows of doubled braid 
"laid along each side of this over-skirt, There are 
sometimes three to five narrow tucks above a 
wide hem on the pleated skirts of these wool 
dresses, Cuir-colored merino of the palest lea- 
ther shade is also used with dark blue dresses 
' as a vest, collar,and cuffs; mohair braid is then 
used in parallel rows on the skirt and over-skirt. 


‘ DRESDEN CHINA TOILETTES. 


The most fanciful evening dresses are the 
Dresden china costumes with a skirt of pale 
* timted satin covered with white lace flounces, put 
on in straight rows or in festoons, and a draped 
lhaggue, or demi-polonaise, made of brocatelle, 
lamas, or velours, Showing gay figures of raised 
velvet on a dull satin ground like that used for 
the skirt. This is pretty with pale tilleul green, 
cream, rose, or Sévres blue grounds and large 
shaded Howers, or else small velvet rose-buds for 
the basque. A vest of Valenciennes lace or net, 
crossed with narrow satin ribbons to be tied in 
lot bows, is in the basque, and a puff of this lace 
is added to the elbow sleeves of the figured 
goods. Two colors may be used in these dresses: 
thus the basque of pale blue satin with pink 
|" velvet rose-buds may have facings of pink satin, 
and the skirt may be pink satin with Valen- 
ciennes flounces and pale blue ribbons. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GRENADINE DRESSES, 


HE short basque, and a trimmed skirt that 
ives straight lines and full effects, is 
Worth’s favorite design for summer dresses of 
rich materials, such as velvet grenadines, China 
crape, and the new silk gauzes. The new idea 
in these skirts is the arrangement of two full 
straight breadths open up the middle for the only 
visible parts of the back of the skirt, but these 
are posed on a foundation skirt, and are confined 
to the back breadths of this foundation skirt by 
being sewed down its seams. The upper parts 
of the straight breadths are laid in folds or vertu- 
gadin puffs, and passed around the tournure and 
hips to give a bouffant effect. and there may be 
lace flounces, fringe, or embrvidery laid between 
these puffs or folds. The lowest ends that reach 
to the foot are straight and untrimmed, being 
merely hemmed or faced. The open space up 
the middle is finished on each edge with a frill or 
jabot of lace, and beside this is a row of embroid- 
ery or of jetted passementerie; four sets of nar- 
row strings underneath the frills tie these sepa- 
rate edges together from the belt down to within 
twelve inches of the foot, where they are left un- 
tied, and a flounce of pleated satin is placed on 
the foundation skirt to show if these breadths 
should fall open at the foot. As has been said, 
the selvedges of these two breadths are sewed to 
the straight seams of the single back breadth of 
the foundation skirt; then next this on each side 
is a single fluting or organ-pipe pleating a fourth 
of a yard broad, stifHy lined, and curved into 9 
space half its breadth; this extends the whole 
length of the skirt, and is covered with seven 
frills of lace. Next this is a side draping made 
of a breadth of figured goods, such as velvet 
grenadine, brocaded satin, embroidered gauze, or 
China crape, which is draped diagonally across 
the sides, with a pleating of plain material un- 
der it. The front breadth is then covered with 
flounces of lace and embroidery. 

For these tasteful skirts two or three materi- 
als are required, and often two colors appear in 
them. Worth combines black grenadine with a 
color in this manuer, and is especially successful 
with his favorite combinations of black and 
white. Thus black armure grenadine of small 
meshes is made up over white satin for a basque, 
The two straight back breadths of the skirt may 

of the same grenadine or of black satin 
trimmed up the middle with two frills of thread 
lace and two rows of jetted and chenille passe- 
menterie; the uted tube-like piece next these 
breadths is white satin with seven black lace 
frills on it; then comes a velvet figured gren- 
adine breadth on each side, made to meet at the 
top in front, and spread open below to show the 
entire front breadth of white satin, on which are 
many black lace frills. The foundation skirt is 
of white silk, The short basque has the black 
grenadine turned back to show a vest of white 
satin covered with frills of black lave. For oth- 
er colors the black grenadine is sometimes lined 
with cherry satin, and the front breadth is nade of 
striped black satin with red and gold changeable 
Stripes that are edged with black lace; the fig- 
ured side breadths will then be of armure grena- 


NUNS’ VEILING DRESSES. 


The sheer wool called nuns’ veiling is more 
popular each season, and is used in plain fash- 
ions for simple morning toilettes, or is made 
more dressy for the afternoon, and is capable of 
being sufficiently elaborate for full evening dress. 
Thus for the morning the novelty is the bordered 
nuns’ veiling of white, with cherry-colored stripes 
near the edge, or with blue stripes, or else with 
mottled colors like those of India cashmere. 
These are made up with a short festooned polo- 
naise on a pleated skirt, or with a short basque 
and apron over-skirt that has cherry-colored or 
mottled lines around the apron and on the foot 
of the pleatings, A brilliant cherry red nuns’ 
veiling, newer than the strawberry or terra-cotta 
shades, is used for the basque and over-skirt of 
white and red striped veiling lower skirts, For 
afternoon toilettes the plumetis and plain em- 
broidered veilings are used in dark or light col- 
ors, with a notable preference for blue shades, 
and for large figures for the skirt, while the 
basque and drapery are of plain veiling, or they 
may be of satin Surah, For evening dresses the 
white veiling of a quality as sheer as gauze is 
made up in what are culled Sara Bernhardt 
dresses that have full shirred corsages and 
sleeves, over which is worn a sleeveless jacket of 
Breton insertions, let in the thin veiling in stripes, 
and finished with thick full frills of lace, and 
Louis Quatorze cravats, jabots, ete. For black 
dresses of nuns’ veiling a new fancy is to have 
the skirt of blocks of black and white, which can 
now be had in the same sheer wool; this is made 
in deep pleatings, and the plain black over-skirt 
is untrimmed save by the large square jet buckles 
that catch it up on the hips. Black Breton lace 
is preferred to Spanish laces for these wool 
dresses. 

EMBROIDERED MUSLIN POLONAISES. 

Long polonaises as plain in front and on the 
sides as pelisses are made of open-worked em- 
broidery on white muslin, but are rendered bouf- 
fant on the tournure by puffs of plain white mus- 
lin mixed in with deep loops and ends of wide 
sash ribbons. The Hamburg embroidered nain- 
sook in the piece is used for these in star, wheel, 
and leaf patterns, and a frill of Valenciennes lace 
three inches wide trims the edge. The skirt with 
such a polonaise has clusters of lengthwise tucks, 
puffs, and insertion down the front and side 
breadths, with two or three of the imitation Va- 
lenciennes frills at the foot. The straight breadth 
behind, instead of having tapes beneath to tie 
back its fullness, has two ribbons sewed outside 
in its straight seams, drawn back, and knotted 


with loops and hanging ends. 


‘ LINGERIE. 


Narrow Valenciennes lace, not more than half 
an inch wide, edges the scalloped borders of em- 
;. broidered pocket-handkerchiefs. Crescent, dots, 
‘, leaf, and ball patterns of small size are wrought 
inside the scallops, making a border two or three 

inches wide. There are also hemmed handker- 
chiefs with lace on the edge, and a vine of em- 
4 broidery or of hem-stitching inside the hem. 
- For plain sheer linen handkerchiefs there are 
‘colored hems only a half or a third of an inch 
‘wide, while others have these very narrow hems 
_Jeft pure white. 

Standing military collars of linen have two sets 
‘of button-holes; the lower set is for the collar 
button, while a cravat ribbon is passed through 
the upper holes and tied in a Jong-looped bow. 
‘Ottoman ribbon two-thirds of an inch wide is used 

. for these bows in dark colors, or in two tones of 
a color, with light dresses. Ivory white ribbon 
is used with pale blue dresses effectively, and 
pale pepita yellow is liked for both white and 
black dresses, With the collars that have a nar- 

‘-row rim turned over at the top the ribbon is 
-passed around the neck, then tied in a bow. 

Ladies who object to the thick white of linen 
collars wear pale blue, buff, or pink Chambéry 
collars nearly covered with white embroidery. 

Round lace collars two inches wide are mount- 
‘ed on a military collar of colored velvet or otto- 
‘man silk, and fastened on the left side or behind 
by a small bow of the velvet or silk. In front 
is a fan or jabot of lace like the collar, and on 
this are drooping loops of narrow ribbon. Some- 
‘times a small rosette with a Rhine-stone clasp in 

. the centre is used instead of a bow with laces. 

Byron collars of dark red or blue velvet come 
meady made for wearing with percale or satteen 
‘dresses. A jabot or fan of white Surah edged 
with Oriental lace is worn with these dark col- 
lars. 

Small pearl-headed pins such as gentlemen 
~use in their dress cravats are stuck in the loops 
‘of ribbon that ladies wear at the throat, and in 
the knotted scarfs that fill up the space left by 

* the notched collars of dark wool dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
oM. A. ConneELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 

& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and AltKEN, Son, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


‘GENERAL GRANT thinks that Stone Pasha's 
career in the land of the PHARAOUS reflects credit 
ou the American name. 

—-The sum of fifty-tive thousand dollars has 
been reached by the endowment fund of the 
Harvard Annex, which looks as if the higher 
‘education of women would not be neglected, 
after all. 


FLANNEL DRESS, 


Dark blue flannel and Cheviot dresses imported 
from London and Paris tailors are made in fan- —The family of Mrs. Stowe hold her in such 
ciful designs for yachting and mountain suits. |) reverence that some of them apparently think 
White or ved flapnel and mohair braids are the (abe wrote the Bible. Her little graudsou, at the 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Plain and Figured Wool Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus dress is a combination of tan-colored cashmere and stuff with 
a tan-colored ground and reddish-brown tapestry figures. A seantily 
gathered ruffle of maroon velvet borders the bottom of the skirt, 


and is surmounted by kilt-pleating of the figured material. 


back drapery. The sleeves are finished with velvet cuffs. 


Travelling Cloak. 


front are trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruche of the material 
piped with blue satin, A narrow 
i tapering puff is inserted between 
the sleeve and the shoulder, and 
a looped scarf is added to tho 
back below the waist. 


| 

| Bouquet Parasol and 

| Painted Fan.—Figs. 1--3. 
| Tus parasol, which is shown 
' open in Fig. 1 and closed into a 
| bouquet in Fig. 2, has a gilt metal 
! frame provided with a hinge near 
/ the top, by means of which the 
\ 

} 


‘ig. 1.—Monocram. 
Fig. 1.—Monoi 
Crogs Srirci. 


shade can be lowered to 
the side. The frame is 
) so constructed that the 
\ end of the metal stick can 
be withdrawn from the 
handle, which is of light 
wood. It is covered 
with cream-colored satin, 
which is festooned at the 
| edge, lined with silk of 
| the same color, and edged 


with cream Spanish lace. Dress.—Front.—|See Fig. 2.] 


tin 
| ‘tl 
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. Fig. 2—Piars axp Fiecrep Woot Dress.—Back. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


skirt draperies are of cashmere, while the polonaise is of figured 
wool, with neck and panier searfs of maroon velvet, and a cashmere 


} Tuts long mantle for street or travelling wear is made of steel 
} blue repped ottoman cloth, The edge of the square sleeves and the 
| 


Fig. 1.—Puain ano Figurep Wooi 


Lace aNp Gotp Gauze Bonnet. 


I SS 


Figs. 1-3.—Bovevet Paraso, AND ParnTED Fay. 


Around the inner edge is a slender garland of violets, with 
a Marshal Niel rose and leaves fastened at the end of each 
rib. To fold the parasol as shown in Fig. 2, the stick is 
drawn out of the handle, and the closed parasol is turned 
point down and inserted into the lower end of the handle, 
which is composed of six narrow wooden slats connected 
by strips of satin. The sticks of the fan Fig. 8 are cover- 
ed with brown kid, which is stamped and gilded. The 
cover is of brown satin, decorated with water-color painting. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for marking linen are worked in cross 
stitch with colored marking cotton, 


Lace and Gold Gauze Bonnet. 

Tue frame of this c2zpote bonnet has the brim covered 
with golden yellow satin veiled by black lace, and the 
crown with black satin, over which is laid a transparent 
tissue of gold threads, A scarf made of two rows of wide 
black guipure lace in which the design is outlined in gold 
thread is arranged in a knot at the top of the bonnet, and 
carried along the sides to form strings that are tied in a 
bow and ornamented with a cluster of yellowish-pink flow- 
ers, Similar flowers are placed on the back of the bonnet, 
and ornaments with colored stones are set at intervals 
around the brim. 


Little Girls’ Summer Hats.—Figs, 1-4, 
Sce illustrations on page 325. 

Tur hat Fig. 1 is an olive straw poke, with a facing of 
light blue velvet inside the brim, and a bow of light blue 
ottoman ribbon two inches and a half wide set against it. 
Bands and bows of similar ribbon and alight blue ostrich 
pompon with an aigrette trim the outside. The white straw 
hat Fig. 2 has a low flat crown and a wide brim, which 
is caught up on the left side and at the back, and is 
trimmed with white satin frills, each headed by a straw 
braid. The frills, which are half an inch wide finished, 
are made of doubled satin, gathered twice at the edges, 
with a wire run between. The edge of the brim is bound 
with white satin and bordered with straw braid. Bunches 
of small white blossoms are set against the revers on the left, 
ahd a white ostrich plume extends along the right side. On 
the front there is a large bow of four-inch-wide white ribbon. 
The peaked hat Fig. 8 has the crown of fine garnet straw, 
and a coarse straw brim that is covered with garnet satin 
on the outside and faced ‘with velvet inside. The satin of 
the brim is veiled by five pleated frills of doubled garnet 
tulle. Two rosettes of inch-wide garnet velvet ribbon, 
with an aigrette fastened in each, are placed against the 
front of the crown, and the narrow velvet ribbon strings 
are connected across the back. A bow of pink gros grain 
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ribbon is placed inside the peak of 
English straw, with the brim faced wit 
merveilleux and edged with fancy straw 
colored ottoman ribbon and an ostrieh 2 
bow of similar ribbon ornamented with a p 
the back, the ends being’ carried under the 
are fastened at the sides, 


Ladies’ Spring and Summer Toilettes,—Figs. 
See illustrations on page 82. 
Tue tailor dress Fig. 1 is of Havana brown cashmere serge, Tt 
consists of a kilt skirt completed by a short searf drapery on the 
front and longer looped be. 
hind, and a basque which hag cut. 
away fronts connected with a vest, 
The neck has an inside standing col 
lar and a notched rolling collar out. 
side. The edges and sleeves are 
finished with rows of silk 
The cuir-colored straw round hat has 
a full facing of dark brown yel 
and is trimmed with a velvet 
and a cluster of cuir-colored ostrich 
tips. The écru veiling dress Fig, 2 
has a silk foundation chine bord 
with side-pleating, and trimmed on 
the front breadth with éeru 
piece lace arranged to form a 


long narrow puff 
drooping over a short. 
er one at the bot 
tom, The sides and 
back of the skirt are 
covered by full and 
long drapery. A scarf 
drapery is carried 
across the top of the 
front, and terminates 
in loops on the back, 
Two lace jabots are 


wont 


CasHMERE AND CueckeD SitK Visit- 
iNG Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 3,on Page 325.] 
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set over the edges of the side draperies where 
they meet the lace front. The front of the short 
pointed basque is trimmed with a lace plastron 
and jabots to correspond with the lace front of 
the skirt. The model illustrated in Fig. 3 is 
composed of a basque and drapery of sapphire 
blue cashmere, and a skirt of blue and white 
checked taffeta silk. The three flat ten-inch 
flounces which cover the latter are each edged 
with box-pleating six inches wide that is border- 
ed with wide sapphire blue velvet ribbon. The 
panier draperies are one of cashmere and one of 
silk; the pleated upper end of the silk drapery, 
coming underneath the drooping lower end of 
the pleated silk vest, produces the effect of a 
continuation of the vest. The basque has velvet 
collar and cuffs, and is trimmed with rosettes 
and straps of velvet ribbon. The bonnet has a 
puffed blue silk crown, and a brim which is cov- 
ered with velvet pleating and lined with frills of 
cream lace. Cream-colored ostrich tips are the 
trimming. In Fig. 4 sage green veiling and sage 
green and garnet checked silk are combined, and 
ornamented with garnet velvet ribbons, The 
kilt flounce is of plaid silk, with a narrow sage 
green silk pleating set underneath the edge. The 
drapery, which is of veiling, is scalloped along 
the front edge, and trimmed on the sides with 
bows of wide velvet ribbon. The basque is like- 
wise of veiling, with vest and cuffs of plaid silk, 
and a velvet standing collar. Joined to the bot- 
tom of it is a puff, tapering toward the front, 
wider and fuller on the hips, and terminating in 
the postilion at the back; loops and ends of 
inch-wide velvet ribbon fall over the top. The 
vest is covered with frills of narrow cream lace, 
and velvet ribbon bows trim the neck and sleeves. 
The round hat has a full brim of garnet velvet, 
and a shirred gauze crown, A bunch of ostrich 
tips with an aigrette is placed at the front. 


THE NOSE. 

f Ecetracrnete you may think that there is not 
anything to say concerning this part of the 
face, but that is a mistake. The nose, indeed, 
has much to complain of—there are so few per- 
sons who are thoroughly satistied with the ap- 
pendage they possess. I know, I may add, a 
family with a great historical name whom you 
can not offend worse than by alluding to the mere 
word “nose” in their presence; and to allude to 
their own nose would be sufficient to provoke a 

challenge. You may smile, but this is a fact. 
“ How is it that there are so few ugly noses in 
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these parts?” I asked a lady the other day, 
whilst admiring her lovely children. “ Our /eva- 
trici” (sages- femmes in French, but monthly 
nurses would do as well here), she said, “take 
care to form the child’s features into correct 
shape, from the moment it is born until it leaves 
their care, when the mother continues the opera- 
tion, which is to gently pinch and stroke the nose 
downward every time the child is washed and 
dressed,” and thus “stumps” are never seen. 
But this must be done from the very first day; 
and, in like manner, the mouth may be prevent- 
ed from growing into very wide proportions if 
small mouth- pieces are provided for children 
wholly or partially brought up by hand. 

Even children no longer babes and all young 
persons may improve the shape of the nose by 
using the handkerchief in a downward direction, 
ee of brushing it upward and from side to 
side. 

Children should be checked if they rub up 
their nose with their hands, All habits, indeed, 
which tend to spoi) the shape or enlurge the nos- 
trils must be checked. Red noses are usually 
the result of tight lacing or tight boots, which 
make both the bands and nose red. Over eating 
and drinking also produce a red nose; cold feet 
and hands likewise do the same. Any obstacle 
to a proper circulation of the blood, indeed, al- 
ways makes the nose red. When red without any 
of these causes, then there is a skin disease, and 
the usual remedies must be adopted. Always 
use linen handkerchiefs, whatever may be the 
fashion. And now, a hint, which I think will be 
of great service to vou, especially if you are apt 
to take a cold in the head. Well, then, every 
morning, as soon as you rise, plunge your face in 
cold water, and draw up the water into the nose 
several times, This, besides preventing cold, 
cleanses and clears the head, and braces all its 
organs. Lastly, this operation is particularly 
recommended to all who sing, as by keeping the 
nose and head clear the voice is rendered stronger 
and more tuneful, and singing itself becomes 
easier. 

The remedy is so easy that it is worth trying, 
but precisely because it is easy, 10 one perhaps 
will try it. Jf you try it, however, do not expect 
a miracle, but continue the practice every morn- 
ing, when I am sure you will be satisfied with the 
result. I need not, I hope, warn you against the 
snuff-box, be it even a diamond one, Snuff- 
boxes are now reserved for antiquarian collec- 
tions, or for some few aged people who retain 
the habit from their fathers. 


YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


But the tears fell faster now, and this sense 
.of weakness and helplessness completely over- 
powered her. She fairly broke down. 

“T will tell you what it is,” she sobbed, in a 
kind of recklessness of despair. “It is that I 
have undertaken to do what is bevond me, I 
am not fit for it. They have asked too much of 
me. It is beyond what I can do. What can I 
do ?—when I feel that I should be happy if I 
could only lie down and die, and be the cause of 
no more trouble to any one!” 

The maid was very much startled by these 
words, though she little guessed the cause of 
them. And indeed her young mistress very 
speedily—and by a force of will that she did not 
suspect herself of possessing—put an end to this 
half-hysterical fit. She drew herself up erect, 
she dried her eves, and she told Jane that as 
soon as they got to the hotel she would go to 

_bed for an hour or two and try to get some 
sleep; for that really this long fit of wakefulness 
had filled her head with all sorts f ridiculous 
fancies. 

And that was the last sign of weakness. Pale 
her face might be, as she set about the under- 
taking of this duty ; but she had steeled her heart. 
Fortunately, when they got to the hotel, and when 
she had had some breakfast, she was able to 
snatch an hour or two's sound and refreshing 
sleep in the silence of her own room; and when 
she re-appeared even the dull-witted Jane noticed 
how much better and brisker she looked. Nay, 
there was even a kind of hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness in the way she set about making her prepa- 
rations. And first of all she told Jane fully and 
frankly of the errand on which she bad come to 
London; and this, as it turned out, was a wise 
thing to do; for the good Jane regarded the 
whole situation, and her probable share in the 
adventure, with a stolid self-sufficiency which was 
as good as any courage. Oh, she said, she was 
not afraid of such people! Probably she knew 
better how to manage them than a young lady 
would. They wouldn’t frighten her! And she 
not obscurely hinted that, if there was any kind 
of incivility going on, she was quite capable of 
giving as good as she got. 

Yolande had resolved, among other things, 
that, while she would implicitly obey Mr. Mel- 
ville's instructions about making that appeal to 
her mother entirely unaided and unaccompanied, 
she might also prudently follow her father's ad- 
vice and get such help as was necessary, with 
regard to preliminary arrangements, from his so- 
licitors, more especially as she had met one of 
those gentlemen two or three times, and so far 
was on friendly terms with him. Accordingly, 
one of the first things she did was to get into a 
cab, accompanied by her maid, and drive to the 
offices of Lawrence & Lang, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. She asked for Mr. Lang, and by-and-by 
was shown into that gentleman’s room. He was 
& tall, elderly person, with white hair, a shrewd, 
thin face, and humorous, good-natured smile. 

“Take a seat, Miss Winterbourne,” said he. 
“Very lucky you came now. In another ten 
minutes I should have been off to seek vou at 
the —— Hotel, and we should have crossed cach 
other.” 
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“ But how did you know I was at the —— Ho- 
tel 9” she said, with a stare of astonishment. 

“Oh, we lawvers are supposed to know every- 
thing,” he answered, good-naturedly. ‘And I 
may tell you that I know of the business that 
has brought you to London, and that we shall 
be most happy to give you all the assistance in 
our power.”” 

“But how can you know” the girl said, be- 
wildered. “It was only the day before yester- 
day I decided to go, and it was only this morn- 
ing I reached London. Did my papa write to 
you, then, without telling me %” 

“My dear young lady, if I were to answer your 
questions you would no longer believe in the 
omniscience of lawyers,” he said, with his grave 
smile. ‘No, no; you must assume that we know 
everything. And let me tell you that the step 
you are taking, though it is a bold one, deserves 
to be successful; perhaps it will be successful 
because it is a bold one. I hope so. But you 
must be prepared for a shock. Your mother 
has been ill.” 

“Ab!” said Yolande, but no more. She held 
her hands clasped. 

“Tsay she Aas been ill,” said this elderly suave 
person, who seemed to regard the girl with a 
very kindly interest. ‘“ Now sheis better. Three 
weeks ago my clerk found her unable to sign 
the receipt that he usually brings away with him; 
and I was about to write to your father, when I 
thought I would wait a day or two and see; and 
fortunately she got a little better. However, 
you must be prepared to find her looking ill; and 
—and—well, I was going to say she might be 
incapable of recognizing you; but I forgot. In 
the mean time we shall be pleased to be of every 
assistance to you in our power; in fact, we have 
been instructed to consider you as under our pro- 
tection. I hope you find the Hotel com- 
fortable ?” 

“Oh yes—oh yes,” Yolande said, absently; 
she was not thinking of any hotel; she was think- 
ing in what way these people could be of help to 
her. 

“Of course,” said he, “when you go to see 
your mother, I could send some one with you if 
you wished it; or I would go with you myself, 
for that matter; but I understand that is not con- 
sidered desirable.” 

“Oh no,” said she; “I must go alone. I 
wish to see her alone.” 

“As for vour personal safety,” said he, “ that 
need not alarm vou. Your friends may be anx- 
jous about you, no doubt; but the very worst 
that can happen will be a little impertinence. 
You won't mind that. I shall have a policeman 
in plain clothes standing by; if your maid should 
consider it necessary, she can easily summon him 
to you. She will be inside; he outside; so you 
have nothing to fear.” 

“Then you know all how it has been arranged !"" 
she exclaimed. 

“Why, yes; it is our business here to know 
everything,” said he, laughing, “though we are 
not allowed sometimes to say how we came by 
the information. Now what else can we do for 
you? Let me see. If your poor mother will go 
with you, you might wish to take her to some 
quiet sea-side place, perhaps, for her health 9” 

“Oh yes; I wish to take her away from Lon- 
don at once,” Yolande said, eagerly. 

“Well, a client of ours has just left some 
lodgings at Worthing—in fact, we have recom- 
mended them on one or two occasions, and we 
have been told that they gave satisfaction. The 
rooms are clean and nicely furnished, and the 
landlady is civil and obliging. She is a gentle- 
woman, in short, in reduced circumstances, but 
not overreaching. I think you might safely take 
the rooms.” 

“ Will you give me the address, if you please 9” 

He wrote the address on a card, and gave it her. 

“But do not trouble to write,” said he; “we 
will do that for you, and arrange terms.” 

“But I must go down to see the place first,” 
said she. “I can go there and get back in one 
day—to-morrow—can I not?” 

“But why should you give yourself 80 much 
trouble 2” he said. 

“What a daughter can do for her own mo- 
ther, that is not called trouble,” she answered, 
simply. “Is Worthing a large town ?” 

“No; not a large town. It is one of the 
smaller watering-places.” 

“But one could hire there a pony and a pony- 
chaise ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“And could one take the rooms and hire the 
pony and pony-chaise conditionally ?” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Could one say, ‘ Yes, I shall want these most 
likely; but if I telegraph to you to-morrow or 
next day that I do not want them, then there is 
no bargain, and there is nothing to pay ?’” 

“T have no doubt they would make that ar- 
rangement with you. That would be merely re- 
serving the refusal for you for a certain number 
of days.” 

“Two days at the most,” said Yolande, who 
seemed to have studied this matter—even as she 
used to study the details of her future housekeep- 
ing at Allt-nam-ba when she was sitting on the 
deck of the great steamer with the Mediterranean 
Sea around her. 

“May I presume to ask,” said he, “ whether 
you are sufficiently supplied with money? We 
have no instructions from your father; but we 
shall be pleased if yon consider us your bankers.” 

“T have only eight or nine pounds,” said she, 
“in money; but also I have three blank checks 
which my papa signed: that is enough, is it not ?” 

“Well, yes, I should say that was enough,” he 
remarked, with a perfectly subdued irony. “ But 
those blank checks ave dangerous things, if you 
will permit me to say so. I would strongly ad- 
vise you, my dear Miss Winterbourne, to destroy 
them, and to send to us for such sums as you may 
want from time to time. That would be much 


the safer plan. And if there is any other partic- 
ular in which we can be of the least assistance to 
you, you will please let us know. We can always 
send some one to you, and a telegram from Worth- 
ing only costs a shilling. As we have received 
such strict injunctions about looking after you, 
we must keep up our character as your guardian.” 

“T thought you said my papa had not sent you 
any instructions,” Yolande exclaimed again. 

“« About the checks, my dear young lady,” said 
he, promptly. 

“Then I wish you to tell me something of those 
people—I wish to know who and what they are.” 

“T think, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, gravely, 
“ that the information would not edify you much.” 

“ But I wish to know,” said she; “I wish to 
know the sort of people one must expect to find 
there.” 

“The facts are simple, then. He is a drunken 
scoundrel, to put the matter shortly. 1 believe 
he was once in a fairly good position—I rather 
think he was called to the Bar; but he never prac- 
ticed. Betting on races and drink finished him, 
between them. Then he tried to float a bit by 
marrying the proprietress of a public-house—an 
illiterate woman; but he drank through her mon- 
ey, and the public-house, and everything. Now 
they are supposed to let out this house in rooms ; 
but as that would involve trouble, my own im- 
pression is they have no lodgers but your mo- 
ther, and are content to live on the very ample al- 
lowance that we are instructed to pay her monthly. 
Well, no doubt they will be very angry if you suc- 
ceed in taking away from them their source of 
income; and the man, if he is drunk, may be 
impertinent; but that is all you have to fear. I 
would strongly advise you to go in the evening. 
Then the presence of the policeman in the street 
will not arouse suspicion; and if there should be 
any trifling distyrbance, it will be less likely to 
attract the notice of by-standers. Might I ask— 
please forgive me if I am impertinent’’—he said, 
“but I have known all about this sad story from 
the beginning, and I am naturally curious—may 
Task whether the idea of your going to your mo- 
ther, alone, and taking her away with you, alone, 
was a suggestion of your father’s ?” 

“Tt was not,” said she, with downcast eyes. 
“Tt was the suggestion of a friend whose ac- 
quaintanceship—whose friendship—we made in 
the Highlands—a Mr. Melville.” 

“Ah,” said he, and he glanced at a card that 
was lying before him on the table. “It is bold 
—bold,” he added, musingly. “One thing is cer- 
tain, everything else has failed. My dear young 
lady, I am afraid, however suecessful you may be, 
your life for some time to come will not be as 
happy and cheerful as one could wish for one of 
your age,” 

“That Iam not particular about,” said Yo- 
lande, absently. 

“ However, in a matter of this kind, it is not 
my place to advise: I am a servant only. You 
are going down to Worthing to-morrow. I will 
give vou a list of trains there and hack, to save 
you the trouble of hunting through a time-table. 
You will be back in the evening. Now do you 
think it desirable that IT should get this man 
whom I mean to employ in your service to hang 
about the neighborhood of the house to-morrow, 
just to get some notion of the comings and go- 
ings of the people” 

“T think it would be most desirable,” Yolande 
said. 

“Very well; it shall be done. Let me see: 
this is Thursday; to-morrow you go to Worthing, 
Could you call here on Saturday to hear what the 
man has to say, or shall he wait on you at the 
Hotel 9” 

“T would rather call here,” she said. 

“Very well; and what hour would be most 
convenient ?” 

“ Ten—is it too soon 9” 

“Not at all,” said he, jotting down a memo- 
randum on a diary before him. “ Now one thing 
more, Will you oblige me by burning those 
checks? I will write to your father, and take 
the responsibility.” 

“If you think it right I will,” she said, “as 
soon as | go back to the hotel.” 

“ And here,” he continued, going toa safe and 
fetching out some Bank of England notes, “ is 
£25 in £5 notes; it is not so serious a matter if 
one of these should go astray. Please put these 
in your purse, Miss Winterbourne ; and when you 
want any further sums you have only to write to 
us 


She thanked him, and rose, and bade him 
good-by. 

“Good-by, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, in a 
very friendly way; “and please to remember 
that although, of course, all the resources of our 
firm are at your disposal as a matter of business, 
still I hope you may count ou us for something 
more than that, if there is any way we can help 
you—I mean in a private and personal way. If 
any such occasion should arise, please remember 
that your father and I were friends together in 
Slagpool five-and-thirty years ago, and anything 
that I can do for his daughter will be a great 
pleasure to me.” 

As she left she thought that London did not 
seem to be, after all, auch a terrible place to be 
alone in. Here was protection, guardianship, 
friendship, and assistance put all around her at 
the very outset, There were no more qualms or 
sinkings of the heart now. When she got out- 
side it suddenly occurred to her that she would 
like to go away in search of the street in which 
her mother lived, and reconnoitre the house. 
Might there not be some chance of her coming 
out ?—the day was fairly fine for London, And 
how strange to see her mother walking before 
her. She felt sure she should recognize her. And 
then—perhaps—what if one were suddenly to dis- 
card all preparations? what if she were to be 
quickly caught, and carried off, and transferred 
to the safety of the Hotel, before any one 
could interfere ? 
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But when she had ordered the cal rey 
to Oxford Circus, and got into the Pate ah 
Jane, she firmly put away from her all then: hi 4 
possibilities. This undertaking was too pars 
a matter to be imperiled by any rashness She 
might look at the street, at the house, at the wi : 
dows; but not if her mother were to come pan 
and pass her by, touching her skirts even would 
she declare herself. She was determined to be 
worthy of the trust that had been placed in her 

At Oxford Circus they dismissed the cab and 
walked some short distance, until they found the 
place they were in search of—a dull, respectable. 
looking, quiet, misty little thoroughfare, lying just 
back from the continuous roar of Oxford Street, 
She passed the house once or twice, too, knowin 
it by its number, but there was no sign of life : 
it. The small, curtained windows showed no one 
sitting there or looking out. She waited and 
waited; went to distant points, and watched - 
but save for an occasional butcher's boy or post. 
man the street remained uniformly empty, Then 
she remembered that it was drawing toward the 
afternoon, and that poor Jane was probably 
starving ; so she called another cab, and drove to 
the hotel. 

Next day was a busy day—after that life of 
quietude far away among the hills, She got to 
Worthing about twelve, and went straight to the 
lodgings that had been recommended by Mr. 
Lang, which she found in one of the bright and 
cheerful-looking terraces fronting the sea. She 
was much pleased with the rooms, which were 
on the first floor, the sitting-room Opening on to 
a balcony prettily decorated with flowers; and 
she also took rather a fancy to the little old lady 
herself, who was at first rather anxious and nerv- 
ous, but who grew more friendly under the influ. 
ence of Yolande’s calm and patronizing gentle. 
ness, Under the conditions mentioned to Mr, 
Lang she took the rooms, and gave her name 
and address and her father’s name and addreas, 
adding, with the smallest touch of pride, 

“Of course you know him by reputation.” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” somewhat vaguely said this 
timid, pretty little old lady, who was the widow 
of a clergyman, and whose sule and whole notion 
of politics was that the Radicals and other evil- 
disposed persons of that kind were plotting the 
destruction of the Church of England, which to 
her meant nothing more nor less than the swal- 
lowing up of the visible universe. “He is in 
Parliament, is he not ?” 

“Yes,” said Yolande; ‘and some people wish 
he were not there. He is a little too honest and 
outspoken for them.” 

Next she went to a livery-stable keeper, and 
asked about his terms for the hire of a pony and 
pony-carriage. These terms seemed to her rea- 
sonable, but they were not; for she was judging 
them by the Inverness standard, whereas that 
standard is abnormally high, for the reason that 
the Inverness livery-stable keepers have demands 
made on them for only two or, at most, three 
months in the year, and are quite content, for 
the other nine months, to lend out their large 
stock of horses for nothing to any of the neigh- 
boring lairds or farmers who will take them and 
feed them. However, the matter was not a seri- 
ous one. 

The next morning she called at the office of 
Messrs. Lawrence & Lang, heard what the man 
who had been posted in that little thoroughfare 
had to say, and arranged that she should go alone 
to the house that evening at eight o'clock. She 
had no longer in her eyes the pretty timidity and 
bashfulness of a child; she bore herself with the 
demeanor of a woman. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
AN ABDUCTION. 


A Few minutes before eight on that evening, in 
the thoroughfare just mentioned, a short, thickset 
man was standing bya lamp-post, either trying to 
read or pretending to read an evening newspaper 
by the dull yellow light. Presently a hansom cab 
drove up to the corner of the street and stopped 
there, and a taller and younger man got out and 
came along to the lamp-post. . 

“T would go a dozen yards nearer,” said the 
new-comer. 

“ Very well, sir,” said the other. And then he 
added, “The master of the house has just gone 
out, sir.” 

“So much the better,” said the younger man, 
carelessly.‘ There will be the less bother—prob- 
ably none at all. But you keep a little bit near. 
er after the young lady has gone into the house. 

“Very well, sir.” : 

The new-comer apparently did not consider that 
any great vigilance or surveillance would be ne- 
cessary, but all the same, while he still left the 
hansom at the corner of the street, he walked 
along a few yards further (glancing in passing 
at the windows of one of the houses), until he 
came to a narrow entry leading down into a court 
yard, and there a step or two into the gloom of 
the little passage effectually hid him from sight. 

Punctually at eight o'clock a four-wheeled “ 
appeared and drew up, and Yolande got out, fol- 
lowed by her maid. Without delay or hesitation 
she crossed the pavement and knocked at the 
door. A girl of about fifteen opened it. 

“Ts Mrs, Winterbourne within ?” said Yolande, 
calmly. aa 

The girl eyed her doubtfully. “ Y—yes, miss. 

“T wish to see her, if you please. ‘I 

“ Yyes, miss ; if you wait for a moment I 

‘o and tell missis.” 
3 “No,” gaid Yolande, promptly, and she pied 
into the lobby without further ado—“ no, J wi 
not trouble your mistress. Please show me 
where I shall find Mrs. Winterbourne; that 1s 
enough.” 

Now the girl looked frightened, for ie 
strangers were inside, and she glanced bebin 


. eee ing to 
to sce whether her mistress were hot coming 
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Moreover, this tall young lady had an 


her relief. ; 
imperious way with her. 


“ Which is her room 2” 


«‘t—that is her sitting-room,” stammered the 
Indeed, they were all standing just outside 


irl. 


it. 
the door of i > she said, and she put her hand 


“Thank you,’ 


1 ” 
handle of the door. = Jane, wait for me. 
oun t she was inside the room, and 


The next moment 
the door shut behind her. 


A spas 
tionless. 
chair—idly | 
fi aside. 
is be encountered now ? , 
she had prepared herself; but still— 


Then the next moment a great flood of pity 
titude filled her heart; for the 
ed to her—that regarded her 
with a mild surprise—though it was emaciated 
and pallid, was not unlovable ; and the eves were 
¢ and strange and melancholy. This poor 
jady rose, and with a gentle courtesy regarded 


and joy and gra 
face that waa turn 


larg 


her visitor, and said, 


“J beg your pardon; I did not hear you come 


into,the room.” 


What a strange voice—hollow and distant; 
and it was clear that she was looking at this new- 
comer only with a vague, half-pleased curiosity, 
not with any natural wonder at such an intrusion, 
Yolande could not speak. She forgot all that 
she had meant to say. Her heart seenied to be 


choking her. 


« Mother,” she managed to say at length, “ you 


do not know, then, that I am your daughter.” 


“My Yolande ?” she said—and she retreated a 
step, as if in fear, ‘‘ You are not my Yolande— 


you?” 


” She regarded her apparently with some strange 
kind of dread—as if she were an apparition. 
There was no wonder, or joy, or sudden impulse 


of affection. 


“You—you can not be my Yolande—my daugh- 


ter 9” 


“But indeed I am, mother,” said the girl, with 
the tears running down her face in spite of her- 
“Ah! it is cruel that I should come to you 
as a stranger—that you should have no word of 
kindness forme. Butno matter. We shall soon 
make up for all these years. Mother, I have come 
to take you away, You must no longer be here 


self. 


alone. You will come with me, will yon not ¥” 


The pale, emaciated, hollow-voiced woman came 
nearer now, and took Yolande's hand, and regard- 
ed her‘with a kind of vague, pleased curiosity and 


kindness, 


* And you are really my Yolande, then? How 
tall you are! and beautiful too—like an angel. 
When I have thought of vou, it was not like this. 
What beautiful, beautiful hair! and so straight 
you have grown, and tall! So they have sent vou 
tome at last, But it is too late now—too late.” 

“No, no, mother, ic is not too late. You will 
come away with me, will vou not—now—at once?” 

The other shook her head sadly; and vet it was 
obvious that she was taking more and more inter- 
est in her daughter—regarding her from top to 
toe, admiring her dress even, and all the time 


holding her hand. 


“Oh no, I can not go away with you,” she 


said. “It is not for you to be hampered with 
one like me. Iam content. Iam at peace here. 
T am quite happy here, You are young, rich, 


beautiful; you will have a beautiful life; every. 
thing beautiful round you, It is xo strange to 


look at you! And who sent you? The lawyers, 
Tsuppose. What do they want now? Why do 
they not let me alone 9” 

She let the girl's Aand fall, and turned away 
dejectedly, and sank down into the easy-chair 
again with a sigh, But Yolande was mistress of 
herself now. She went forward, put her hand 
upon her mother’s shoulder, and said, firmly : 

“Mother, I will not allow you to remain here, 
It is not a fit place for you. Ihave come to take 
you away inyself; the lawyers have not sent me; 
they want nothing. Dear mother, do make up 
your mind to come away with me—now !” 

Her entreaty was urgent; for she could hear 
distinctly that there were some “high words” be- 
ing bandied in the lobby, and she wished to get 
her mother away without any unseemly squabble. 

“Do, mother! Everything is ready. You and 
I will go away together to Worthing, and the sea 
air and the country drives will soon make you 
well again. I have got everything prepared for 
you—pretty rooms fronting the sea; and a bal- 
cony where you can sit and read; and T have a 
pony-carriage to take vou for drives through the 
lanes, Ah, now, to think it is your own daugh- 
ter who is asking you! You can not refuse! 
You can not refuse !” 

She had risen again and taken Yolande’s hand, 
but her look was hesitating, bewildered. 

“They will be angry,” said she, timidly; for 
now the dissension without was clearly audible. 

“Whi, then ?” said Yolande, proudly. “ You 
will leave them to me, mother; I am not afraid. 
Ah. if you saw how much prettier the rooms are 
at Worthing !—yes; and no longer you will have 
to sit alone by yourself in the evening. Come, 
mother !” 

At this moment the door opened, and a short, 
stout, red-faced, black-haired woman made her ap- 
Pearance. It was clear that the altercation with 
Jane had not improved her temper. 

“T beg your pardon, young lady,” said she, with 
studied deference, “but I want to know what this 
Means,” 

Yolande turned, with flashing eyes. 

“Leave the room !”? 

For a second the woman was cowed by her 
manner; but the next moment she had bridled 
Up again. 

_ “Leave the room, indeed! Leave the room— 
in my own house! Not until I'm paid. And 
What's more, the poor dear lady isn't going to be 
taken away against her will. She knows who her 
{riends are. She knows who have Jooked after 


m of fear caught her and struck her mo- 
Some one sat there—some one in a 
ooking into the fire, a newspaper 
And what horror might not have 
She had been warned ; 
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regarded the prostrate man with perfect equa- 


her and nursed her. She sha’n’t be forced away 


from the house against her will, I warrant vou.” 


her. 


with her little black eves sparkling. ‘“ You'd 


not going to be robbed so long as there’s the law. 


Not till every farthing is paid, I warrant you !— 


so perhaps you'll let the poor dear lady alone, 


her debt is paid.” 


Now for the moment Yolande was completely 


disconcerted. It was a point she had not fore- 
secn ; it was a point, therefore, on which she had 
asked no counsel. She had been assured by Mr. 
Lang that she had nothing to fear in taking away 
her mother from this house—that she was acting 
strictly within her legal rights. But how about 
this question of debt? Could they really detain 
her? Outwardly, however, she showed no symp- 
tom of this sudden doubt. She said to the wo- 
man, with perfect calmness: 

“ Your impertinence will be of little use to you. 
My mother is going with me; I am her guardian. 
if you interfere with me, it will be at your own 
peril. If my mother owes you anything, it will 
be paid.” 

“How am I to know that? Here she is, and 
here she shall remain until every farthing is paid. 
We are not going to be robbed in that way.” 

“T tell you that whatever is owing to you will 
be paid,” said Yolande. “ You need not pretend 
that you have any fear of being robbed; you 
know you will be paid. And now I wish you to 
tell me where my mother’s things are. Which 
is her bedroom ¥” 

“TH show yon whether you can ride the high 
horse over me!” said the woman, with her eyes 
glittering with anger, “I'll go and fetch my 
hugband, that I will.’ And the next second she 
had left the room and the house too, running 
out into the night bare-headed, 

“ Now, mother,” said Yolande, quickly, “now 
is our chance! Where are your things? Oh, 
you must not think of packing anything ; we will 
send for what you want to-morrow. But do you 
really owe these people anything 2” 

“T don’t know,” said her mother, who seemed 
to have been terrified by this threat on the part 
of the woman. 

“Well, then, where is your hat 29—where is 
your shawl? > Where is your room ?” 

Almost mechanically she opened the folding- 
doors that formed one side of the apartment, dis- 
closing beyond a bedroom. Yolande preceded 
her, pieked up the things she wanted, and helped 
her to put them on. 

“Come, now, mother; we will get away before 
they come back. Uh, you need not be afraid. 
Evervthing is arranged for you. There is a cab 
waiting for us outside.” 

“ Who is in it ?” said the mother, drawing back 
with a gesture of fear. 

“Why, no one at all,” said Yolande, cheerfully, 
“Bat my maid is just outside, in the passage, 
Come along, mother.” 

“Where are we going ?” 

“To the hotel where Iam staying, to be sure. 
Everything is arranged for you; we are to have 
supper together—you and I—all by ourselves, 
Will that please you, mother ¥” 

“Wait for a moment, then.” 

She went back into the bedroom, and almost 
instantly re-appeared, glancing at Yolande with a 
quick, furtive look that the girl did not under- 
stand. She understood after. 

“Come, then.” 

She took her mother by the hand and led her 
as if she were a child. In the lobby they encount- 
ered Jane, and Jane was angry. 

“Another minute, miss, and IT would have 
turned her out by the shoulders,” she said, sav- 
agely, 

“Oh, it is all right,” said Yolande, briskly. 
“Everything is quite right. Open the door, Jane, 
there's a good girl.” 

They had got out from the house, and were in- 
deed crossing the pavement, when the landlady 
again made her appearance, coming hurriedly up 
in the company of a man who looked like (what 
he was) a butler out of employment, and who was 
obviously drunk. He began to hector and bully, 
Ife interposed himself between them and the cab. 

“You ain't going away like this. You ain’t 
going to rob poor people like this! You come 
back into the house until we settle this affair.” 

Now Yolande’s only aim was to get clear of 
the man and to get her mother put into the cab ; 
but he stood in front of her, whichever way she 
made the attempt; and at last he put his hand on 
her arin to force her back to the house, Tt was 
an unfortunate thing for him that he did so. 
There was a sudden erash; the man reeled back, 
staggered, and then fell like a log on to the pave- 
ment; and Yolande, bewildered by the instanta- 
neous nature of the whole occurrence, only knew 
that something like a black shadow had gone 
swiftly by. All this appeared to have happened 
in a moment, and in that same moment here was 
the policeman in plain clothes, whom she knew 
by sight. 

“What a shame to strike the poor man !” said 
he to the landlady, who was on her knees shriek- 
ing by the side of her husband. “ But he ain’t 
much hurt, mum. I'll help him in-doors, mum. 
I'm a constable, Iam. I wish I knew who done 
that; I'd have the law agin him.” 

As he uttered these words of consolation he 


“Leave the room this instant, or I will send 
for a policeman!” Yolande suid; and she had 
drawn herself up to her full height, for her mo- 
ther, poor creature, was timidly shrinking behind 


‘“‘A policeman! Hoity-toity!” said the other, 


hetter have no policemen in here. It’s not them 
that are robbing a poor woman that should call 
for a policeman. But you haven't taken her with 
you yet, and what’s more, she sha’n’t move an 
inch out of this house until every farthing that's 
owing to us is paid—that she sha’n't. We're 


and leave her in the care of them that she knows 
to be her friends. A policeman, indeed! Not 
one step shall she budge until every farthing of 
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nimity, and a glance over his shoulder informed 
him that in the confusion Yolande and her mo- 
ther and the maid had got into the cab and driven 
off. Then he proceeded to raise the stupefied 
ex-butler, who certainly had received a “ facer,” 
but who presently came to himself as near as the 
fumes of rum would allow. Nay, he helped, or 
rather steadied, the man into the house, and as- 
sured the excited landlady that the law would 
find out who had committed this outrage ; but he 
refused the offer of a glass of something on the 
plea that he was on duty. Then he took down 
the number of the house in his note-book, and 
left. 

As he walked along the street he was sudden- 
ly aveosted by the tall, broad-shouldered young 
man who had disappeared into the narrow entry. 

“Why weren't you up in time ’” said the Jat- 
ter, angrily. 

“Lor, sir, vou was 80 quick!” 

“Ts that drunken idiot hurt 2” 

“ Well, sir, he may ’ave a black eye in the morn- 
ing—maybe a pair on ’em. But ’tain’t no mat- 
ter, He'll think he run agin a lamp-post. He's 
as drunk as drunk.” 

“What was the row about? I couldn’t hear a 
word.” 

“Why, sir, they said as the lady owed them 
something.” 

“Oh, that was the dodge. However, it’s all 
settled now—very well settled. Let me see, I sup- 
pose Lawrence & Lang pay you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you know, I don’t think you did your 
best. You weren’t sharp enough. When you 
saw that drunken brute seize hold of the young 
lady’s arm you should have been there—on the 
spot—on the instant—” 

“Lor, sir, vou was so quick! And the man 
went over like a nine-pin.” 

“Well, the affair is satisfactory as it stands,” 
said the younger and taller man, “Cand I am well 
satisfied, and so I suppose you don’t mind my 
adding a sovereign to what Lawrence & Lang 
will give vou.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the man, touching his cap. 

“Here you are, then. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

Then the vounger man walked on to the cor- 
ner of the street, jumped into the hangom that 
was still awaiting him there, called through the 
trap-door to the dviver, “ United Universities, 
corner of Suffulk Street, Pall Mall,” and so was 
driven off. 

That sane night Yolande wrote the following 
letter tu her father: 


“My pear Para,—I wish that I might write 
this letter in French, for my heart is so full; but 
T know you would not like it, so I will do my best 
in English. It is all over and settled ; my mo- 
ther is with me—in this room where I am writ- 
ing—reading a little, but not so agitated by the 
events of the day, or rather this evening, that 
one might expect. It is I who am agitated: 
please forgive any errors, But, oh, it was the 
saddest thing ever seen in the world, for a mother 
to be standing opposite her own daughter, and 
not caring fur her—not knowing her. We were 
two strangers. But my heart was glad. I had 
had the apprehension that I should have to over- 
come emotions; that it might be only duty that 
would keep me by her side; but no, no. When I 
saw her face, and her gentle eves, I said to my- 
self how easy would be the task of loving her as 
a daughter should. Dear papa, she is so ill; 
and also she seems so far away and absorbed and 
sad. She is only a little interested in me—only 
alittle. But vet I think she is pleased. I have 
shown her what wardrobe I have with me, and 
that pleased her a little; but it is I who will have 
to be the guardian, and buy things for her. She 
was pleased with my dressing-bag, and to-mor- 
row I am going to buy her the most beautiful 
one I can get in London. Mr. Lang asked me to 
burn the three blank checks vou gave me, and I 
did that, and I am to have money from him; buat 
after the dressing-bag I hope there will not be 
inuch expense; for we shall be living quietly at 
Worthing; and I know that when you gave Mrs. 
Graham the expensive piece of broderie at Cairo 
you will not grudge me that I give my mother a 
beautiful dressing-bag. 

“It has all happened just as Mr. Melville 
planned. How he could have foreseen so much T 
ean not tell; perhaps it is that I followed to his 
instructions as nearly as I could. The people 
were insolent somewhat; but to me, not to my 
mother; so that is right. But at the end, when 
we were coming away, the man seized me, and 
then I was frightened—he wished me to go baek 
into the house—and then, I know not how, he 
was struck and fell; perhaps by the policeman it 
was, but I did not stay to look. I hurried my mo- 
ther into the cab, and we are here safe and sound. 
Poor Jane is so angry. She demands to go back 
to-morrow to recover some things of my mother’s, 
and also that she wants to ‘have it out’ with the 
woinan because of the way she spoke to me; but 
this I will not allow. I shall write to Messrs. 
Lawrence & Lang to-night to send some one; 
also to pay whatever is owing. 

“She has just come over and stroked my hair, 
and gone back to her chair again; I think she is 
a little more affectionate to me now; and oh! T 
am so anxious to get away to the sea air, that it 
may wake her out of this lethargy. I know it 
will, I am sure of it. We have got such cheer- 
ful rooms! The address, dear papa, is Arbutus 
Villa, Terrace, Worthing; please give it to 
Duncan, and tell him to send me each week a 
brace of grouse, a brace of black game, one or 
two hares, and any odd ptarmigan or snipe you 
may get; then I will know that they are good. 
To-night we had supper together; alas! she ate 
scarcely anything. I asked if she would have a 
little wine—no; she seemed to have a horror of 
it; even to be frightened, She came round the 


table and took me by the band, and begged of 
me to be always with her. I said was not that 
what I had come for? She said, with such a 
strange voice, ‘I need help—I need help’; and I 
answered that now everything wax to be reversed, 
and that I was to be the mother to her, and to 
take charge of her. Then she cried a little; but 
I think she was pleased with me; and when I 
said that I wanted to write a letter, after we had 
finished, she said she would read until I had 
written the letter, and then that she wished to 
hear where I had been, and how I had lived in 
the Highlands, Perhaps in time I will persuade 
her to be affectionate to me; on mny part it will 
not be difficult that I should soon love her, for 
she is gentle, and to regard her fills one’s heart 
with pity. I had great terror that it might not 
be so. 

“To-morrow, if it is possible, I think we will 
get away to Worthing. [ am anxious to begin 
my guardianship. Perhaps by a middle-day 
train, if I have to buy some things for my mo- 
ther, Or why not there, where we shall have 
plenty of time? T wish to see her away from 
the town—in clear, brisk air; then we shall have 
the long, quiet, beautiful days to become ac- 
quainted with each other. It is so strange, is it 
not, a mother and daughter becoming aequainted 
with each other? But, since Lam her guardian, 
I must not let her sit up too late; and so good- 
night, dear, dear papa, from your affectionate 
daughter, Yotanpx.” 


That was naturally the end of the letter, aud 
yet she held it open before her for some time in 
hesitation, And then she took her pen and add- 
ed: “T can not tell you how glad it would make 
me if you had time to write a long letter to me 
about Allt-nam-ba, and all the people there; for 
one can not help looking back to the place where 
one has been happy.” 

(TO BK CONTINUKD.) 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Proay.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XVI; get grow grain, and do not have a polonaise, 
Use gray or black cashmere to combine with your sam- 
mer silk, 

Rvny,—The long-waisted dresses are still worn, also 
the full Mother Hubbard styles, Get black French 
bunting or summer camel's-hair for yourself, and make 
it with pleated skirt, habit basque, and drapery, and 
use alittle embroidery for collar and cuffs. 

Wiesnapen, Incognito, anp Orurns.—Girle in their 
teens and older young ladies who have broad low fore. 
heads wear their hair combed straight back—not even 
using a Pompadour roll—and coil it broadly and low 
behind. Ifthe torehead is too high for this, a crimped 
fringe, bang, or some sinall curved locks cover the 
upper part, or shade it withont entirely concealing it. 

Frepa.—Make a white mull evening dress short, 
with a shirred basque, pufled drapery, and put putts 
alternating with guthered frills of Oriental lace around 
the skirt. 

W. J.—Read reply above to “Freda.” Combine 
your checked siik with plain Surah, cashmere, velvet, 
or else with similar checked silk that has also bro- 
caded of velvet tleures pon it 

Penvrexen.—Use your lavender striped silk for a 
pleated ekirt, with a basque and drapery of lavender 
nune' veiling or of grenadine. 

Enia.—Your black satin will be stylishly simple if 
well carried out. Have the velvet jacket round, with 
tabs, or elee a habit basqne. 

Yoruaspk.—Combine casiimere with silks when mak- 
ing them over, Use lace, embroidery, and velvet on 
summer silks. The gingham polonuise will answer. 

T.V.—Line your waist, and inake foundation skirt 
of black siik or cotton satteen. Make the basque and 
over-skirt Of the brocade, and the skirt of iron grena- 
dines eee cut pattern 3352, illustrated in Bazar No. 
7, Vol XVI 

"Meta R.—Use polonaise cut pattern 3393, Knit your 
brother a pair of black or dark blue silk socks. 

A Sunsertper.—Use cream on cream, and pale blue 
on pale blue, for embroidering cashmere dresser, 

Mes. J. G, C.—Cream-colored casiimere with bands 
of embroidery done on the cashmere tov buat, edge of 
basque, neck, and sleeves, will apawer for your basque, 

L.M.N. 0. P.—The princesse coate id suck walk- 
jug coata are most nsed for small boys. Cxe cashmere 
alone with velvet ribbon, and make by desivn for 
checked silk dress illuetrated On page 188 of Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XVI 

ECU aB Ne Oe summer silks read Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XVI. 

Myna.—Have side panels and lengthwise folds or 
apron drapery of crape on the skirt, with a border 
half a yard deep. Line the basque with silk, and mike 
it plain. The small bonnet covered twice with doubled 
crape, and draped with a veil that extends to the knees, 
will suit you. 

Loutsa.—-The genuine Newmarket coat has seams 
across the hips, and some flat pleats up the open seam 
in the middle of the back, but many long close Jersey 
coats withont pleats or opening on the back are also 
called Newmarkets. 

L. C. B.—Your sample is very bright for a spring 
dress, but would answer if nearly covered with checked 
silk or with nuns’ veiling of sotter green for a summer 
dress. Use the stripes for the skirt and the checks 
for the over-drese. 

L, W. 8.—The Mother Hubbard cloaks are still worn 
by little girls, 

St. Locis,—Do not alter your suit, but retrim it with 
three rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
or black. Have a polouaise of black grenadine with 
velvet figures on it to wear with your black satin skirt, 
If you are a reguiar reader of the Bazar you nvust have 
seen Ole answers to queries similar to those made by 
you. Our xpace is too limited to admit of repetition. 

Turo.—Get one of the new checked silks in colora 
like your sample, with brown velvet raised figures 
upon it; for hints about combining and making read 
New York Fashions of Lazar No, 13, Vol. XVI. 

Crrintine.—For a plain travelling dress get Chevio. 
or camel’s-hair, and make with a pleated skirt and pe> 
lisse. 

M. W.—Get cashmere of the same shade, and make 
by the polonaise pattern 3393, illustrated in Bazar No, 
10, Vol. XVI, and triin with soutache or with velvet 
ribbon. 

Constant Reaper.—With a dark blue satin drese at 
a quiet church wedding the bride should wear a bon- 
net to match the dress, and light or cream white un- 
dressed kid gloves. ‘Phe groom should wear a me- 
dium light folded ecarf of very small brocaded pattern. 

Pansy.—The bride's brown cashmere dress should 
be short, with a small bonnet of the same color and 
light tan-colored gloves. 

Pavriine.—Boys of two and a half years will wear 
wide-brimmed soft straw hats, trimmed with ottoman 
ribbon and pompons in the summer. f 

Lana H.—The embroidered initiale for hate are etill 
used. Paniers remain in fashion. Undressed kid 
gloves are most faxhionable, but dressed kids are pre- 
terred by many. . 

L. Q.—At a day wedding, no matter how the bride ia 
dressed, the groom wears a black cloth Prince Albert 
frock-coat, vest of the same, and dark trousers, His 
gloves match those of the bride, or they may be alight- 
ly darker, or he may omit gloves if he choores. Me- 
dius light brocaded satin ecarf, or elee ottoman silk 
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A MISTAKEN CHARITY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 

HERE were in a green field a_ little, low, 
weather - stained cottage, with a foot-path 
leading to it from the highway several rods dis- 
tant, and two old women—one with a tin pan 
and old knife searching for dandelion greens 
amongst the short young grass, and the other 
sitting on the door- step watching her, or, rather, 

having the appearance of watching her. 
“ Air there enough for a mess, Harriét 2” ask- 
ed the old woman on the door-step, She accent- 


minutes with her head turned expectantly, ask- 
ed again, varying her question slightly, and speak- 
ing louder: 

“Air there enough for a mess, do ye s’pose, 
Harriét ?” 

The old woman in the grass heard this time. 
She rose slowly and laboriously ; the effort of 
straightening out the rheumatic old muscles was 
evidently a painful one ; then she eyed the greens 
heaped up in the tin pan, and pressed them down 
with her hand, 

“Wa'al, I don’t know, Charlotte,” she replied, 
hoarse.“ Theve’s pleaty on ’em here, but I 


it belonged had an air of settling down and mould- 
ering into the grass as into its own grave. 

When Harriet Shattuck grew deaf and rheu- 
matic, and had to give up her work as tailoress, 
and Charlotte Shattuck lost her eyesight, and was 
unable to do any more sewing for her livelihood, 
it was a small and trifling charity for the rich man 
who held a mortgage on the little house in which 
they had been born and lived all their lives to 
give them the use of it, rent and interest free. 
He might as well have taken credit to himself 
for not charging a squirrel for his tenement in 
some oiJ decaying tree in his woods. 
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any of them; they had alvw; 

coarse and common. The ‘ae ie 
before him had simply lived in the ii 
house, grubbed for their living ‘eal fe Tittle 
questioningly died. The mother had b tye is 
rarer stamp, and the two daughters oe 
in the same mould. es 

After their parents’ death Harrie 

lotte had lived along in the old clase ee a 
to old age, with the one hope of ability to ie 
roof over their heads, covering on their backs aa 
victuals in their mouths—an all-sufficient one. ni 
them. — 
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ed oddly the last syllable of the Harriet, and there 
was a curious quality in her feeble, cracked old 
voice. Besides the question denoted by the ar- 
rangement of her words and the rising inflee- 
tion, there was another, broader and subtler, the 
very essence of all questioning, in the tone of her 
voice itself; the cracked, quavering notes that she 
used reached out of themselves, and asked, and 
groped like fingers in the dark. One would have 
known by the voice that the old woman was blind. 

The old woman on her knees in the grass 
searching for dandelions did not reply: she evi- 
dently had not heard the question, So the old 
woman on the door-step, after waiting a few 


’ain’t got near enough for a mess; they do bile 
down so wien you get ’em in the pot; an’ it’s all 
Tecan do to bend my j’ints enough to dig ’em.” 

“T'd give consider'ble to help ve, Harriét,” said 
the old woman on the door-step. 

But the other did not hear her; she was down 
on her knees in the grass again, anxiously spying 
out the dandelions. 

So the old woman on the door-step crossed her 
little shrivelled hands over her calico knees, and 
sat quite still, with the soft spring wind blowing 
over her, 

The old wooden door-step was sunk low down 


So ancient was tie little habitation, so waver- 
ing and mouldering, the hands that had fashion- 
ed it had lain still so long in their graves, that it 
almost seemed to have fallen below its distinet- 
ive rank as a house. Rain and snow had filtered 
through its roof, mosses had grown over it, worms 
had eaten it, and birds built their nests under its 
eaves ; nature had almost completely overrun and 
obliterated the work of man, and taken her own 
to herself again, till the house seemed as much a 
natural ruin as an old tree stump. 

The Shattueks had always been poor people 
and common people; no especial grace and re- 


amongst the grasses, and the whole house to which | finement or fiae ambition had ever characterized 


Neither of them had ever had a lover; they 
had always seemed to repel rather than attract 
the opposite sex. It was not merely because 
they were poor, ordinary, and homely ; there W a 
plenty of men in the place who would have match- 
ed them well in that respect ; the fault lay deeper 
—in their characters. Harriet, even 1n her girl- 
hood, had a blunt, defiant manner that almost 
amounted to surliness, and was well calculated to 
alarm timid adorers, and Charlotte had always 
lad the reputation of not being any too strong 
in her mind, 

Harriet had gone about from house to house do- 
ing tailor-work after the primitive country fashion, 
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» had done plain sewing and mending 
ite eget ee They had been, in the main, 
eco when pressed by some temporary anxiety 
about their work or the payment thereof, happy 
and contented, with that negative kind of happi- 
ness and contentment which comes not from 
gratified ambition, but a lack of ambition itself. 
All that they cared for they had had in tolerable 
abundance, for Harriet at least had been swift 
and capable about her work. The patched, mossy 
old roof had been kept over their heads, the 
coarse, hearty food that they loved had been set 
on their table, and their cheap clothes had been 

and strong. 

ek Charlotte's eyes failed her, and Harriet 
had the rheumatic fever, and the little hoard of 
earnings went to the doctors, times were 
harder with them, though still it could 
not be said that they actually suffered. 

When they could not pay the interest 
on the mortgage they were allowed to 
keep the place interest free: there was 
as much fitness in A mortgage on the 
little house, anyway, as there would have 
been on a rotten old apple-tree; and 
the people about, who were mostly farm- 
ers, and good friendly folk, helped them 
out with their living. One would donate 
a barrel of apples from his abundant 
harvest to the two poor old womep, one 
a barrel of potatoes, another a Toad of 
wood for the winter fuel, and many a 
farmer’s wife had bustled up the narrow 
foot-path with a pound of butter, or a 
dozen fresh eggs, or a nice bit of pork. 
Besides all this, there was a tiny garden 
patch behind the house, with a strag- 


gling row of currant bushes in it, and 
one of gooseberries, where Harriet con- 
trived every year to raise a few pump- 
kins, which were the pride of her life. 
On the right of the garden were two old 
apple-trees, a Baldwin and a Porter, both 
yet in a tolerably good fruit-bearing 
state. 

The delight which the two poor old 
souls took in their own pumpkins, their 
apples and currants, was indescribable. 
It was not merely that they contributed 
largely toward their living; they were 
their own, their private share of the great 
wealth of nature, the little taste set apart 
for them alone out of her bounty, and 
worth more to them on that account, 
though they were not conscious of it, 
than all the richer fruits which they re- 
ceived from their neighbors’ gardens. 

This morning the two apple-irees were 
brave with flowers, the currant bushes 
looked alive, and the pumpkin seeds 
were in the ground. Harriet cast com- 
placent glances in their direction from 
time to time, as she painfully dug her 
dandelion greens. She was a short, 
stoutly built old woman, with a large 
face coarsely wrinkled, with a suspicion 
of a stubble of beard on the square chin. 

When her tin pan was filled to her sat- 
isfaction with the sprawling, spidery 
greens, and she was hobbling stitHy to- 
ward her sister on the door-step, she 
saw another woman standing before her 
with a basket in her hand. 

“Good-morning, Harriet,” she said, in 
a loud, strident voice, as she drew near. 
“Tve been frying some doughnuts, and I 
brought you over some warm.” 

“T’ve been tellin’ her it was real good 
in her,” piped Charlotte from the door- 
step, with an anxious turn of her sight- 
less face toward the sound of her sis- 
ter’s footsteps. 

Harriet said nothing but a hoarse 
“Good-mornin,’ Mis’ Simonds,” Then 
she took the basket in her hand, lifted 
the towel off the top, selected a dough- 
nut, and deliberately tasted it. 

“Tough,” said she. “I s’posed so. 
If there is anything I ’spise on this airth 
it’s a tough doughnut.” 

“Oh, Harriét !” said Charlotte, with a 
frightened look. 

“They air tough,” said Harriet, with 
hoarse defiance, “and if there is any- 
thing I’spise on this airth it’s a tough 
doughnut,” 

The woman whose benevolence and 
cookery were being thus ungratefully re- 
ceived only laughed. She was quite 
fleshy, and had a round, rosy, determined 
‘ace, ; 

“Well, Harriet,” said she, “Iam sorry 
they are tough, but perhaps you had bet- 
ter take them out on a plate, and give 
me my basket. You may be able to eat 
two or three of them if they are tough.” 

“They air tough—turrible tough,” said 

artiet, stubbornly; but she took the 
basket into the house and emptied it of 
its contents nevertheless, 

“T suppose your roof leaked as bad 
as ever in that heavy rain day before 
yesterday ?” said the visitor to Harriet, 
with an inquiring squint toward the 
Mossy shingles, as she was about to 
leave with her empty basket. 

It was turrible,” replied Harriet, with 


ad to sct pails an’ pans everywheres, 
an move the bed out.” 
Mr. Upton ought to fix it.” 

There ain’t any fix to it; the old 
ruff ain’t fit to nail new shingles on to; 
the hammerin’ would bring the whole 
thing down on our heads,” said Harriet, 
grimly, 

; MS Well, I don’t know as it can be fixed, 
Ssoold. T suppose the wind comes in 
‘ad around the windows and doors too 9” 
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be a sieve, ’twixt you an’ the wind an’ the rain,” 
quoth Harriet, with a jerk of her head, 
_ “You ought to have a more comfortable home 
in your old age,” said the visitor, thoughtfully. 
“Oh, it’s well enough,” eried Harriet, in quick 
alarm, and with a complete change of tone: the 
woman’s remark had brought an old dread over 
her. “The old house ’ll last as long as Charlotte 
an’ me do. The rain ain’t so bad, nuther is the 


wind; there’s room enough for us in the dry 
places, an’ out of the way of the doors an’ win- 
dows. It’s enough sight better than goin’ on the 
town.” Her square defiant old face actually look- 
ed pale as she uttered the last words and looked 
apprehensively at the woman. 
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said, hastily and kindly. ‘ We all know how you 
feel about that, Harriet, and not one of us neigh- 
bors will sce you and Charlotte go to the poor-house 
while we've got a crust of bread to share with you.” 

Harriet’s faee brightened. ‘Thank ye, Mis’ Si- 
monds,” she said, with reluctant courtesy. “I’m 
much obleeged to you an’ the neighbors. I think 
mebbe we'll be able to eat some of them dough- 
nuts if they air tough,” she added, mollifyingly, 
as her caller turned down the foot-path. 

“My, Harriét,” said Charlotte, lifting up a 
weakly, wondering, peaked old face, ‘what did 
you tell her them doughnuts was tough fur?” 

“Charlotte, do you want everybody to look 
down on us, an’ think we ain’t no account at all, 
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“Oh, I did not think of your doing that,” she | just like any beggars, ‘cause they bring us in vit- 


tles ?” said Harriet, with a grim glance at her sis- 
ter’s meck, unconscious face. 

“No, Harriét,” she whispered. 

“Do you want fo go to the poor-house ?” 

“No, Harriét.” ‘The poor little old woman on 
the door-step fairly cowered before her aggress- 
ive old sister. 

“Then don’t hender me agin when I tell folks 
their doughnuts is tough an’ their pertaters is 
poor. If I don’t kinder keep up an’ show some 
sperrit, I sha’n’t think nothing of myself, an’ oth- 
er folks won’t nuther, and fust thing we know 
they'll kerry us to the poor-house. You'd ’a been 
there before now if it hadn’t been for me, Char- 


lotte.” 


“LOOK AT MY DOG, NOT AT ME.” 
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_ Charlotte looked meekly convinced, and her 
sister sat down on a chair in the doorway to 
scrape her dandelions. 

“Did you git a good mess, Harriét?” asked 
Charlotte, in a humble tone. : 

“Toler'ble.” 

“They'll be proper relishin’ with that piece of 
pork Mis’ Mann brought in yisterday. Oh Lord, 
Harriét, it’s a chink 2" 

Harriet sniffed. 

Her sister caught with her sensitive ear the 
little contemptuous suund. “I guess,” she said, 
querulously, and with more pertinacity than she 
had shown in the matter of the doughnuts, “ that 
if you was in the dark, as I am, Harriét, you 
wouldn’t make fun an’ turn up your nose at 
chinks. If you had seen the light streamin’ in 
all of a sudden through some little hole that you 
hadn't known of before when you set down on 
the door-step this mornin’, and the wind with 
the smell of the apple blows in it came in your 
face, an’ when Mis’ Simonds brought them hot 
doughnuts, an’ when I thought of the pork an’ 
greens jest now— Oh Lord, how it did shine in! 
An’ it does now. If you was me, Harriét, you 
would know there was chinks.” 

Tears began starting from the sightless eyes, 
and streaming pitifully down the pale old cheeks. 

Harrict looked at her sister, and her grim face 
softened. “Why, Charlotte, hev it that thar is 
chinks if you want to, Who cares?” 

“Thar ts chinks, Harriét.” 

“Waal, thar zs chinks, then. If I don’t hur- 
ry, I sha’n’s get these greens in in time for din- 
ner.” 

When the two old women sat down compla- 
cently to their meal of pork and dandelion greens 
in their little kitchen they did not dream how 
destiny slowly and surely was introducing some 
new colors into their web of life, even when it 
was almost completed, and that this was one of 
the last meals they would eat in their old home 
for many a day. In about a week from that 
day they were established in the “Old Ladies’ 
Hone” in a neighboring city. It came about in 
this wise: Mrs. Simonds, the woman who had 
brought the gift of hot doughnuts, was a smart, 
energetic person, bent on dving good, and she 
did a great deal. To be sure, she always did it 
in her own way. If she chose to give hot dough- 
nuts, she gave hot doughnuts; it made not the 
slightest difference to her if the recipients of her 
charity would infinitely have preferred ginger 
cookies. Still, a great many would like hot 
doughnuts, and she did unquestionably a great 
deal of good. 

She had a worthy coadjutor in the person of a 
tich and childless elderly widow in the place. 
They had fairly entered into a partnership in 
good works, with about an equal capital on both 
sides, the widow furnishing the money, and Mrs. 
Simonds, who had much the better head of the 
two, furnishing the active schemes of benevo- 
lence. 

The afternoon after the doughnut episode she 
had gone to the widow with a new project, and the 
result was that entrance fees had been paid, and 
old Harriet and Charlotte made sure of a com- 
fortable home for the rest of their lives. The 
widow was hand in glove with officers of mission- 
ary boards and trustees of charitable institutions. 
There had been an unusual mortality amongst the 
inmates of the “Home” this spring, there were 
several vacancies, and the matter of the admis- 
sion of Harriet and Charlotte was very quickly 
and easily arranged. But the matter which would 
have seemed the least difticult—inducing the two 
old women to accept the bounty which Provi- 
dence, the widow, and Mrs. Simonds were ready 
to bestow on them—proved the most so. The 
struggle to persuade them to abandon their tot- 
tering old home for a better was a terrible one. 
The widow had pleaded with mild surprise, and 
Mrs. Simonds with benevolent determination ; the 
counsel and reverend eloquence of the minister 
had been called in; and when they yielded at 
Jast it was with a sad grace for the recipients of 
a worthy charity. 

It had been hard to convince them that the 
“Home” was not an almshouse under another 
name,and their yielding at length toanythingshort 
of actual force was due probably only to the plea, 
which was advanced most eloquently to Harriet, 
that Charlotte would be so much more comfort- 
able. 

The morning they came away Charlotte cried 
pitifully, and trembled all over her little shriv- 
elled body. Harriet did not cry. But when her 
sister had passed out the low sagging door she 
turned the key in the lock, then took it out and 
thrust it slyly into her pocket, shaking her head 
to herself with an air of fierce determination. 

Mrs. Simonds’s husband, who was to take them 
to the depot, said to himself, with disloyal defi- 
ance of his wife’s active charity, that it was a 
shame, as he helped the two distressed old souls 
into his light wagon, and put the poor little box, 
with their homely clothes in it, in behind. 

Mra. Simonds, the widow, the minister, and the 
gentleman from the “Home” who was to take 
charge of them, were all at the depot, their faces 
beaming with the delight of successful benevo- 
lence. But the two poor old women looked like 
two forlorn prisoners in their midst. It was an 
impressive illustration of the truth of the say- 
ing ‘‘that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Well, Harriet and Charlotte Shattuck went to 
the “Old Ladies’ Home” with reluctance and dis- 
tress. They staid two months, and then—they 
ran away. 

The “ Home” was comfortable, and in some 
respects even luxurious ; but nothing suited those 
two unhappy, unreasonable old women. 

The fare was of a finer, more delicately served 
variety than they had been accustomed to; those 
finely flavored nourishing soups for which the 
“Home” took great credit to itself failed to please 

palates used tu common, coarser food, 


“Oh Lord, Harriét, when I set down to the ta- 
ble here there ain’t no chinks,” Charlotte used to 
say. “If we could hev some cabbage, or some 
pork an’ greens, how the light would stream 
in!” 

Then they had to be more particular about their 
dress. They had always been tidy enough, but 
now it’had to be sotnething more; the widow, in 
the kindness of her heart, had made it possible, 
and the good folks in charge of the “ Home,” in 
the kindness of their hearts, tried to carry out 
the widow’s designs, 

But nothing could transform these two un- 
polished old women into two nice old ladies. 
They did not take kindly to white lace caps and 
delicate neckerchiefs. They liked their new 
black cashmere dresses well enough, but they 
felt as if they broke a commandment when they 
put them on every afternoon. They had always 
worn calico with long aprons at home, and they 
wanted to now ; and they wanted to twist up their 
scanty gray locks into little knots at the back of 
their heads, and go without caps, just as they al- 
ways had done. 

Charlotte in a dainty white cap was pitiful, but 
Harriet was both pitiful and comical. They were 
totally at variance with their surroundings, and 
they felt it keenly, as people of their stamp al- 
ways do. No amount of kindness and attention 
—and they had enough of both—sufficed to recon- 
cile them to their new abode. Charlotte pleaded 
continually with her sister to go back to their old 
home. 

“Oh Lord, Harriét,” she would exclaim (by-the- 
way, Charlotte's “ Oh Lord,” which, as she used it, 
was innocent enough, had been heard with much 
disfavor in the “ Home,” and she, not knowing 
at all why, had been remonstrated with concern- 
ing it), “let us go home. I can’t stay here no 
ways in this world. I don’t like their vittles, an’ 
I don’t like to wear a cap; I want to go home 
and do different. The currants will be ripe, Har- 
riét. Oh Lord, thar was almost a chink, thinking 
about ’em. I want some of 'em; an’ the Porter 
apples will be gittin’ ripe, an’ we could hev some 
apple-pie. This here ain't good ; I want merlasses 
fur sweeting. Can’t we get back no ways, Har- 
riét? It ain’t far, an’ we could walk, an’ they don't 
lock us in, nor nothin’. I don’t want to die here; 
it ain’t so straight up to heaven from here. Oh 
Lord, I've felt as if 1 was slantendicular froin 
heaven ever since I’ve been here, an’ it's been 30 
awful dark, [ain’t had any chinks, I want to 
go home, Harriét.” 

“We'll go to-morrow mornin’,” said Harrict, 
finally ; “we'll pack up our things an’ go; we'll 
put on our old dresses, an’ we'll do up the new 
ones in bundles, an’ we'll jest shy out the back 
way to-morrow mornin’; an’ we'll go. 1 kin find 
the way, an’ I reckon we kin git thar, if it is 
fourteen mile. Mebbe somebody will give us a 
lift.” 

And they went. With a grim humor Harriet 
hung the new white lace caps which she and 
Charlotte had been so pestered with one on each 
post at the head of the bedstead, so they would 
meet the eyes of the first person who opened the 
door, Then they took their bundles, stole slyly 
out, and were soon on the hih-road, hobbling 
along, holding each other's hands, as jubilant as 
two children, and chuckling to themselves over 
their escape, and the probable astonishment there 
would be in the ‘“ Home” over it. 

“Oh Lord, Harriét, what do you s'pose they will 
say to them caps?” cried Charlotte, with a glee- 
ful cackle. 

“T guess they'll see as folks ain't goin’ to be 
made to wear caps agin their will in a free ken- 
try,” returned Harriet, with an echoing cackle, as 
they sped feebly and bravely along. 

The “Home” stood on the very outskirts of 
the city, luckily for them. They would have 
found it a difficult undertaking to traverse the 
crowded streets. As it was,a short walk brought 
them into the free country road—free compara- 
tively, for even here at ten o'clock in the morning 
there was considerable travelling to and from 
the city on business or pleasure. 

People whom they met on the road did not 
stare at them as curiously as might have been 
expected, Harriet held her bristling chin high 
in air, and hobbled along with an appearance of 
being well aware of what she was about, that 
led folks to doubt their own first opinion that 
there was something unusual about the two old 
women. 

Still their evident feebleness now and then oc- 
casioned from one and another more particular 
scrutiny. When they had been on the road a 
half-hour or so a man in a covered wagon drove 
up behind them. After he had passed them he 
poked his head around the front of the vehicle 
and looked back. Finally he stopped, and waited 
for them to come up to him. 

“Like a ride, ma’am 9” said he, looking at once 
bewildered and compassionate. 

“Thankee,” said Harriet, “we'd be much 
obleeged.” 

After the man had lifted the old women into 
the wagon, and established them on the back 
seat, he turned around, as he drove slowly along, 
and gazed at them curiously. 

“Seems to me you look pretty feeble to be 
walking far,” said he. “Where were you go- 
ing 2” 

Harriet told him with an air of defiance. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it is fourteen miles 
out. You could never walk it in the world. 
Well, I am going within three miles of there, and 
T can go on a little farther as well as not. But 
Idon’t see— Have you been in the city »” 

“T have been visitin’ my married darter in the 
city,” said Harriet, calmly. 

Charlotte started, and swallowed convulaively. 

Harriet had never told a deliberate falsehood 
before in her life, but this seemed to her one of 
the tremendous exigencies of life which justify a 
lie. She felt desperate. If she could nut con- 
trive tu deceive him in some way, the man might 
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turn directly around and carry Charlotte and her 
back to the “‘ Home” and the white caps. 

“T should not have thought your daughter 
would have let you start for such a walk as that,” 
said the man. “Is this lady your sister? She 
is blind, isn’t she? She does not look fit to walk 
a mile.” 

“Yes, she’s my sister,” replied Harriet, stub- 
bornly; “an’ she’s blind; an’ my darter didn’t 
want us to walk. She felt reel bad about it. 
But she couldn't help it. She's poor, an’ her 
husband’s dead, an’ she’s got four leetle chil- 
dren.” 

Harriet recounted the hardships of her imagi- 
nary daughter with a glibness that was astonish- 
ing. Charlotte swallowed again. 

“Well,” said the man, “I am glad I overtook 
you, for I don’t think you would ever have reach- 
ed home alive.” 

About six miles from the city an open buggy 
passed them swiftly. In it were seated the ma- 
tron and one of the gentlemen in charge of the 
“Home.” They never thought of looking into the 
covered wagon—and indeed one can travel in 
one of those vehicles, so popular in some parts of 
New England, with as much privacy as he could 
in his tomb. The two in the buggy were serious- 
ly alarmed, and anxious for the safety of the old 
women, who were chuckling maliciously in the 
wagon they soon left far behind. Harriet had 
watched them breathlessly until they disappeared 
on a curve of the road; then she whispered to 
Charlotte. 

A little after noon the two old women crept 
slowly up the foot-path across the field to their 
old home. 

“The clover is up to our knees,” said Harriet ; 
“an’ the sorrel and the white-weed; an’ there’s 
lots of yaller butterflies.” 

“Oh Lord, Harriét, thar’s a chink, an’ I do be- 
lieve I saw one of them yaller butterflies go past 
it,” cried Charlotte, trembling all over, and nod- 
ding her gray head violently. 

Harriet stood on the old sunken door-step and 
fitted the key, which she drew triumphantly from 
her pocket, in the lock, while Charlotte stood 
waiting and shaking behind her. 

Then they wentin. Everything was there just 
as they had left it. Charlotte sank down on a 
chair and began to cry. Harriet hurried across 
tu the window that looked out on the garden. 

“The currants air ripe,” said she; ‘an’ them 
pumpkins hev run all over everything.” 

“Oh Lord, Harriét,” sobbed Charlotte, “thar 
is so many chinks that they air all runnin’ to- 
gether!" 


“AROUND THE EVENING LAMP.” 
See illustration on page 328. 
lfow soft the lamp’s white lustre glows 
On that fair brow and lissome form! 
How sweet the blossoms blow their breath 
Un this still air shut in from storm ! 


Within the circle of this light 
What safety seems to seal the place! 
What hope is in her darling’s eve, 
What calm strength on her first-born’s face ! 


She draws her needle in and out, 
With now and then a lifted glance 
That half denies her quiet bliss, 
Lest Fate itself should look askance. 


To-night the past is all a dream, 
And only fears the future stir, 

For buds must bloom and flowers must fall, 
And change can bring but loss to her. 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Autiog or Patgiora Keunarn,” “Tur 


ATONEMENT OF Lram Dunpas,” “ Unpsr witton 
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CHAPTER XV.— Continued.) 
WHICH ? OR EITHER? 


It would not have disturbedber at all had St. 
Claire been content to flatter Clarissa alone. It 
waa the association of Ione, the reduplication, 
which fretted her. For instance, after this little 
passage of arms, where the foils were sheathed in 
velvet scabbards, the young physician tripped 
again in his fence, and this time more griev- 
ously, 

Jone had heard nothing of that compliment and 
the small discussion founded on it. She had wan- 
dered away alone, as she often did, no one knew 
why, and was now sauntering between the thick 
lines—indeed, almost hedge-rows—of spiked lav- 
ender, which hid all but her golden head and proud 
columnar throat. They all met where the rose 
path intersected the lavender. At this point was 
the most beautiful rose-tree in the garden—that 
superb and royal Gloire de Dijon which people 
bribed the gardener to despoil for them, and paid 
heavily for buds and cuttings ; which last, it must 
be said, by some mysterious fatality, never came 
to any good. Antonio accepted the money and 
gave the equivalent; but he took care that this 
equivalent should never fructify, and that his pa- 
drone alone should possess the prize. 

St. Claire picked one of the half-opened flowers 
and offered it to Ione. 

“The queen of the flowers to the queen of the 
garden,” he said, thinking of Clarissa’s accusa- 
tion of queenliness, and meaning nothing more 
than he had meant to Clarissa—nothing more 
than if he had offered a sugar-plum to a child 
and kissed her afterward. 


* Begun in UWagrrn’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI 


“Now, Dr. St. Claire, what 
saying ?” said Mrs. Stewart, sha 
have these girls spoiled and ma ie 

In a moment Ione comprehended 
Her eye caught the blush rose-bud in ¢ 
breast, her ear the acrid accent in her ado 
eng ‘voice, and her jealous fancy supplied 

“* Here, Clarissa,” she said offering her the 
“ ; Tose, 
orsege and Pretty speeches belong to you, not 

“Thank you, Nony, but keep you 1 pes 
Clarissa, quite amiably. “Pink and yells 
4s & together, and I am satisfied with what J 

“Will you not have it?” asked Io ‘ 
it for the second time. sea 

“No,” said Clarissa. 

“Nonsense, Ione, take your rose and wear it, 
and do not make such a fuss about a mere trifle 
like this,” said Mrs. Stewart, with more and more 
acridity of voice and manner, 

“T do not want it,” said Ione, tearing the pet. 
als from the calyx, and tossing them In a pale 
golden shower among the scented leaves of the 
lavender. 

A few minutes after, St. Claire had drawn her 
away from the others, and was Standing with her 
among the roses alone. 

“How did I offend you by giving you that 
rose?” he asked, anxiously, his beautiful eves 
full of misleading tenderness and undesigned 
pathos. 

“ You did not offend me,” said Ione, proudly, 

“Then why did you not wear it, as your sister 
wore hers?” he asked. ‘“ Why did you destroy it 
and fling it a0 contemptuously away, if you were 
not annoyed with me for giving it to you?” 

“And why should you give me one when you 
had already given one to Clarissa?” returned 
Tone. “Do you think it a compliment to any 
girl to come second ?” ‘i 

“ But some one must be first in order of time,” 
pleaded St. Claire. ‘Order of time does not 
make order of merit or degree of interest,” he 
added, soothingly, looking at Ione as if he loved 
her. : 

“T do not understand sharing, and I will nev. 
er take the second place,” said Ione, sticking to 
her own point and wide of St. Claire's. And with 
this she walked proudly away, her head erect, her 
shoulders straight, her face set like a flint, and 
her heart full of hatred tu all the world, but spe- 
cially fall of contempt for Clarissa and anger 
against St. Claire. 

He, poor fellow, was lost in a kind of mental 
fog, wherein he was only conscious of amazement 
and distress—amazement that he had so evidently 
hurt Ione by such a commonplace little action, 
and distress that he had blundered go innocently 
into evil. The true solution never entered his 
mind; and he gave the credit of all this abnormal 
susceptibility to that much-enduring beast of bur. 
den, the weather—that scapegoat which has to 
carry so many sins of temper on its back, as now 
it bore Ione’s exaggerated exclusivenesa, as it had 
carried Mrs. Stewart’s unwonted acerbity. 

“ Assuredly I must pick no more roses at the 
Villa Clarissa,” he said to himself as he walked 
home to his hotel. 
those which cost the merchant his dauglitef, and 
gave poor Beauty to the Beast. It is enchanted 
ground all through, and things are not what they 
seem from first to last. What is true, however, 
is the sweet amiability of that pretty little Claris- 
sa, and the exceedingly regrettable temper of that 
beautiful Ione. What a pity she should spoil 
herself as she does by her temper! And whata 
pity, too, that they should not treat her with a 
little more consideration of her infirmity ! It is 
only humane and philosophical to be considerate 
of an infirmity like that,” he went on to say to 
himself, with the serene philosophy of people who 
judge from a distance, and whose nerves are not 
worn by the peculiarities which rasp those of close 
companions bare. ‘ We all have our faults; but 
what kind of life should we make if we were not 
forbearing one to the other? Of course we ought 
to be forbearing. And that is just where these 
dear delightful people fail with lone—they are not 
forbearing enough to her, and do not know how to 
treat her. Ah! if Monica, that beautiful, that 
half-divine Monica, could but know her! What 
good she would do her! How she would bring 
out all that is lovely in her nature, and repress 
and check by her sweet example all that is un- 
worthy! Beautiful and half-divine in very truth 
—ah! I shall never see her like! No one is her 
equal. She stands alone like the crowned queen 
of gracious womanhood, and I love her, and have 
Jost her!” Z 

Back over his heart,came the old rush of Lath 
ing love. His wounds re-opened and bled with a 
their former violence. He forgot Palermo, the 
Stewarts, Ione, his present place, the present mo- 
ment, and where his footsteps fell and whither 
they were leading him. He walked on mechan- 
ically, like a somnambulist in his dreams, ae 
scious of whom he met, unconscious, too, oT 
tears were in his eyes, He was once more wit 
Monica in the garden, going through the son! 
of his denied love, and all the rest was _ : 
He saw nothing and knew nothing ; not even ; 
he passed so close by Captain Stewart as to touc 
his shoulder with his own. 3 ‘he 

“Has St, Claire been here to-day »” asked 


Captain when he reached home after this odd en- 


counter. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Stewart. ee 

“Did anything happen ?” the master inqu! 
again. : 
on No, nothing,” was the reply; but ae 
blushed a little at her mother’s disclaimer, a 
Ione’s strange eyes flashed, and her cheeks tu 
ed ashen pale. 

“ Well he looked like a man possessed, or 
has had some heavy sorrow,” said the a ee 7 
with a sharp glance beneath his eyebrows a! si 
of the girls in turn. ‘(He was walking down 


“They are as dangerous a8 — 
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me at all; 
« Tmpossible !” said Mrs, Stewart. 
“T saw t ‘ 

face was a8 white 

straight before him, 


of tears!” 
«“‘ How extrao! 


of pleasure in her sympathy. 


“ Di 
band. 


saying “ Humph ! the conversation dropped. 
‘But eac’ 
her own heart. 


“Poor sensitive young fellow, he was pained 
because I scolded him,” thought Mrs. Stewart, 


with the complacency of gratified power. 


“He thought that mother did not like him to be 
kind to me,” said Clarissa to herself, with that. 
soft little smile of pleased vanity of which the 


gatin lining is nascent love. 


And, “I made him feel—I made him unhappy ; 
he did not mean to slight me, and he does respect 
my rights,” were Ione’s thoughts as she sat by 
her window and looked out on the stars, and felt 
her heart throb with the passionate beat of tri- 
ymphant pride and assuaged jealousy—no longer 


the second, but emphatically the first. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DAY WITH THE GODS. 


Amone the pleasant home customs kept up by 
the English colony in Palermo, that of making 
picnic parties to beautiful spots in the neighbor- 
hood is the most delightfu). The climate lends 
itself to this form of enjoyment perhaps better 
than to any other, and the traditions of the old 
country are in perfect harmony with the condi- 


tions of the new. 


The Stewarts were great people for these pic- 
nic parties; and their charming outings to Mon- 
dello Bay, to Solanto, to Sferricavallo, and the 
like, were among the festas which counted as so- 
cial blue ribbons to the invited. Having now a 
young prince in disguise like Armine St. Claire, 
to show attention to whom was both pleasure 
and duty in one, they turned over the idea of a 
luncheon al fresco at Mondello Bay till they got 
it into working order, finally arranging to give 
on a certain Thursday one of those charming 
picnics, after the manner of the Anglo-Paler- 
mitans, in honor of the handsome and _heart- 


broken adorer of dreamy-eved Monica Barrington 


—provided only that the scirocco did not blow 
in those maddening clouds of dust which render 
life intolerable and locomotion impossible, redu- 
cing all sensation to suffering, and all virtue to 


patience. 
No such mischance, however, happened on this 


special Thursday. The air being as clear as 
crystal, and no wind to speak of blowing from 
any quarter, the party that had been proposed 
came off in due course, and all who had been 
invited were present on the ground and punctual 
to the time. 

No festa ever promised fairer than this which 
had been got up in St. Claire’s special honor. 
Though winter according to the calendar, it was 
summer according to Réaumur, and the day was 
one made for happiness alone. It was a day 
which justified the reputation of the Sicilian cli- 
mate, and gave those who rejoiced in its splen- 
dor cause to pity the poor frozen and befogged 
dwellers in the brave old home. Bright, light, 


warm, and full of color, the atmosphere was as if 


just renewed in the great laboratory of nature. 
What germs it held were surely only the forms 
of beautiful growths and harmonious conditions ! 
Disease, decay, rust, and stain could not exist in 


that exquisite envelope, that luminous ocean of 


untainted air; but all forma of beauty floated 
like filmy clouds across the deep blue sky, and 
looked out from the depths of the translucent 
sea. The old gods were once more the mild rul- 
ers of heaven, the benevolent guests of men, the 
glad lovers of nymph and mortal maid; and the 
past, the present, and the future made one great 
whole of glorious memory, of perfect possession, 
of divine foreshadowing. 

It needed no great stretch of imagination to 
believe that once, when the world was young 
and the far-seeing gods were democratic in their 
lives and wholly human in their loves, on such a 
day as this Arethusa was pursued and Semele 
was beloved ; that Europa and her companions 
garlanded the divine bull with asphodels and 
amaranths, and Proserpine laughed as she stood 
knee-deep in flowers on the fatal plains of Enna; 
that naiads sported with their anorous tritons in 
the coral eaves of the purple sea; that nymphs 
Wreathed with myrtle plaved with young fauns 
in the shadow of the ilex-woods; that bacchantes 
crowned with vine leaves danced in the abandon- 
ment of youth and the passionate joy of life 
while Dionysos and Ampelus looked on, leaning 
against each other on the ivory couch spread 
with leopard-skins and strewn with roses; that 
Anadyomene rose in her golden shell from the 
iridescent foam, and heaven and earth met in 
loving contact at her fect. It was a day created 
for love and consecrated to heauty—a day which 
Makes the young unquiet and leaves the old 
retrospective; the one full of vague melancholy 
and unformed desires, the other of dear memories 
overshadowed by regrets that youth should have 
been so short and time so swift, and the master- 
flame of life 80 soon burned out. 

_ Lucus a non lucendo, because there was not a 
line of natural relation between Mondello Bay 
and Oakhurst, not a trace of atmospheric asso- 
Cation between this burning sky of Sicily and 
the pale sunshine of England, St. Claire’s heart 


evidently seeing nothing and no one, 
for he touched me as he passed, and never saw 
a - and I swear his eyes were full of 


hem,” repeated her husband. “ His 
as a sheet, his eyes were 
and, as I live, they were full 


rdinary !—how very distressing !” 
said Mrs. Stewart, with a curious little sentiment 


‘d he seem out of sorts?” asked her hus- 


“No; he was in very good spirits all the time 
he was here,” she replied. And on the Captain 


h woman gave a different version to 
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a somnambulist down the Via Maqueda. 


And 80, because he was secretly grieving for the 
the loss of one girl, his manners to these other two 
were even sweeter, more flattering, more sympa- 
thetic than usual; his eves were softer and full- 
er of unspoken love; his voice was lower and 
more seductive in its musical intonation ; and his 
whole being was more and more interpenetrated 
by that dumb misleading eloquence which pro- 
claimed him the lover he was—but the lover, 
neither of Clarissa nor of Ione, but of Monica 


Barrington, unknown and far away. 


Yet who thinks of the possibility of the un- 
known and far away when this misleading elo- 
quence of unspoken love reveals itself in every 
word and gesture, every look and accent, of a 
handsome young man, apparently devoted to one 
of two pretty girls ?—which of the two, however, 
by no means certain, and the choice one which 
your own imagination may make at its will. Who 
suspects a palimpsest, written thick and close 
with unpublished songs of passion and sorrow, in 
the tablet which looks untouched save for the 
first faint tracing of that little word of Love 


which is sure to deepen? Palimpsests as we all 


know ourselves to be, when the early days of 
youth are passed, we accept the seemingly smooth 


tablet of others with child-like faith; and when 


we read that little word drawn lightly across the 
wax we believe it to be of yesterday’s inscrip- 
tion, and due to our own spiritual penmanship. 
Fools that we are! It is some old and inefface- 
able engraving, the lines of which strike up 
through the modern overlay, because 80 deeply 


marked that nothing can ever obliterate them. 


They look like new, but in truth they are the 
old—the old which renew themselves under all 
the changed conditions of the surface of things 
—the old which are eternal, while that surface of 
things is the sole shifting circumstance. How 
much of the love we give is the perennial flower 
of habit! How much of that which we receive 
is the recurrent fruit of memory! Hearts are 
like the stems of certain trees, ringed round and 
round with successive layers. But in the centre 
is the pith, which is always the same—which is 
only overlaid by new envelopes, and which is the 
cause and formative energy of all. “(On revient 
toujours A ses premiéres amours.” But does one 


ever really abandon them? The first child born 
by the soul to Love modifies all that come after, 


and every new departure is only in a certain sense 
a retracing of the old way. The jealous have 
some reason, then, for demanding absolute vir- 
ginity of heart in those they love; unless to be 
jostled and confounded in the memory and asso- 


ciation is of no importance to them, and they can 


make themselves content with the actual fact 


and the present moment. And the actual fact 
and the present moment are but very fractional 


parts of life. 
Other young men besides St. Claire were at the 


picnic. Among them was one specially smart 


and well-set-up young fellow, the Marchese Maz- 


zarelli, one of the prime social favorites of Pa- 


lermo. Brilliant, clever, lively, and adept, with 
laughing eyes and a pleasant tenor voice, an ex- 
cellent drawing-room conjurer and a graceful 
dancer, with an inexhaustible fund of good tem- 
per, good spirits, and social resource, it was no 
wonder that all the world agreed to treat him 
like the favorite child of the community, the 
spoiled darling of fortune, and to make him feel 
that he was most welcome where all were well 
received. He passed for being an admirer of 
Ione Stewart; but as he was poor, and she had 
no marriage portion, his admiration would never 
be suffered to culminate into the fiasco of an of- 
fer and the heart-break of impossibility. With 
all his brightness and good spirits, and what 
looked on the surface like heedlessness and want 
of reflection, he had far too much solid Italian 
common-sense for that. Had he been in Ar- 
mine’s place at Oakhurst he would have recog- 
nized the unconquerable obstacles in his way at 
once, and he would have saved himself by flight 
or self-control from all that had overthrown the 
poor young physician. This self-control in the 
face of impossibility, by-the-way, is just the qual- 
ity for which the world does not give the Italians 
credit. It happens to be the strungest they pos- 
sess, 

For the rest, lone, who liked the Marchese as 
much as she liked any one in Palermo, loved him 
no more than she loved the rest. She had never 
deceived herself as to the name or extent of her 
feelings for him. For her there was but one 
kind of love—that which makes women martyrs, 
saints, or criminals—and this was not in the lik- 
ing that she had for Mazzarelli. 

Nothing could have been more delightful than 
was the drive to Mondello Bay, through the Favo- 
rita and along the fields which a week ago were 
red with crimson pheasant’s-eye, but now were 
blue with borage and veronica, pale yellow with 
wild sorrel, and golden with shining chrysanthe- 
mums. Tall spikes of star-of-Bethlehem stood up 
like black-eyed meadow queens in silver robes; the 
scarlet spears of the gladiolus burned like flames 
among the brush-wood; long lines of monthly 
roses, of pink and scarlet geraniums, of myrtle, 
of the feathery flowering tamarisk, grew wild in 
untended hedge-rows; orange gardens poured 
their powerful perfume in aerial torrents across 
the road; the coral-tree tossed its crimson blos- 
sums like blood-red foam flecking the bright blue 
sky; the Judas-tree showed its statcly purple 
against the silvery green of the gnarled and 


was full of Monica and the Dower-house, Wher- 
ever he turned he saw the dreamy gray eves of 
the girl he loved, whatever he heard had in it 
the echo of her soft voice. The Jove which he 
carried in his heart transformed all to its own 
likeness, and, stimulated by the pungent vitality 
of the day, his partially healed wounds re-opened 
in spite of their healthy granulation, and bled 
afresh as they had bled on the day when Ione 
had disclaimed his flower, and Captain Stewart 
had met him with tears in his eves, walking like 


twisted olives; the delicately scented blossoms 
of the acacia made their odor felt like a low 
whisper after the louder note of the orange gar- 
dens; and the birds sang from among the droop- 
ing branches of the pepper-tree and the thick 
covert of the ilex groves as they had sung from 
beech and oak when Theocritus wrote his idyls, 
and Comatas worsted Lacon in his trial of skill 
in song. 

Every one was pleased and every one was 
pleasant. The girls sang snatches of part songs, 
where the men put in now a bass and now a ten- 
or—songs which were often interrupted by out- 
bursts of laughter, as the clatter of passing carts, 
with their tinkling bells and clinking vanes aud 
ornaments of brass, drowned the silver of their 
voices, and broke up what was at the best but 
very open order and a very ragged kind of going. 
Still, when one is young and happy and merry 
and silly, everything adds to enjoyment, and a 
fiasco does as well as a success. 

It was so good to be alive on this bright, sweet 
day of the gods!—so good to be young and 
healthy, and to know that ones eyes were bright 
and one’s cheeks both fresh and soft! to know 
that the future was one’s own—a treasure as yet 
unsecured, a domain as yet unconquered, but all 
the same one’s own. 

Even Ione, who was not much given to making 
herself happy with a multitude, and who rather 
despised what others admired, even she suffered 
herself to be thawed into a very creditable con- 
dition of good humor, and took her part with the 
rest as if she had no special sorrows stinging at 
her heart like snakes. And Armine, who sat op- 
posite to her and Clarissa, was so far untrue to 
his cherished memories as to add his sweet sym- 
pathetic voice when those part songs were on 
hand, even condescending to trivialities like the 
chorus in the Funicolare and the like. But both 
he and Ione had somewhat the appearance of be- 
ing happy under protest—like poetry demeaning 
itself to prose, and tragedy forgetting its dignity 
in farce—which to some gave their good-fellow- 
ship a special charm, and to others made it a lit- 
tle offensive and pedantic. 

On the whole, however, the ayes had it; and 
every one agreed that this special day and special 
drive, not to speak of the company and associa- 
tion, were the moat perfect, the most enjoyable, 
the most memorable, that had ever been or ever 
could be. And so, in this mood of universal ra- 
diance and content, they drew up on the sands 
fronting Mondello Bay, and turned down the first 
leaf in this little chapter of the great book of life 


and fate. 
(ro BE OONTINURD.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnr. ] 


IVERSITY more than ever characterizes 
fashion, and it would be easier to tell what 
is not worn than to enumerate all the styles that 
are seen. The most striking feature of the dress- 
es worn at the races, exhibitions, etc., is the skirt 
almost entirely devoid of trimming on the bot- 
tom. It is pleated lengthwise, either in inch-wide 
pleats or else in very wide double or triple pleats, 
the outer one being at least five inches wide; 
these are caught together two-thirds the way 
down the skirt, and give all the necessary full- 
ness for walking. Sometimes this skirt is plain, 
and is cut on the bottom in crenellated squares. 
For exaniple, we have seen a very pretty costume 
with a skirt of gray ottoman cloth, plain, and cov- 
ered with chenille grelots, the bottom of which 
was cut in these squares about eight inches wide. 
This skirt was worn over a petticoat of white faille 
laid in flat pleats which came below the gray skirt 
about six inches in front, and only about an inch 
and a half in the back. A scarf of brocaded 
ottoman cloth, with dark gray figures on an al- 
most white ground, was draped around the upper 
part of the skirt. The corsage was of gray Scotch 
cashmere, pointed in front, and forming poufs 
and draperies behind that fell to the bottom of 
the skirt, and was closed in front with handsome 
Louis XV. buttons, The capote bonnet was of 
gray satin to match, trimmed with a bunch of old 
rose feathers, We have seen several costumes 
showing a white petticoat either of faille or em- 
broidered cashmere, but it remains to be seen 
whether this will be successful, which can only be 
the case, moreover, for elegant toilettes. 

White is reappearing in different parts of the 
costume; for instance, on a jacket corsage one 
or more white bands will simulate a vest, and 
bouffant pleats of white will peep from beneath 
the postilion back, or a band of white cloth will 
form a vest on a gray or dark cloth jacket. The 
old-fashioned gray is the fancy of the moment, 
whether in ottoman cloth, in plush, or simply in 
Scotch cashmere. This soft wool stuff, which 
falls in pliant, lustreless folds, is again in favor, 
and is very much worn. 

Percales, batistes, etc., have made their appear. 
ance, and all tastes can be satisfied from the va- 
riety therein presented. There are all the large 
Scotch plaid designs that are seen in woollen 
stuffs, together with checks graduated to imper- 
ceptible squares, large moons, polka dots, and 
even maps of the world, together with flowers, 
single and in clusters, of natural size, printed on 
tine satteens, and also stripes and Japanese de- 
signs; all are worn,and with these stuffs cos- 
tumes can be composed as elegant in appearance 
as if made of fine silk stuffs. 

Flowers dispute the field with feathers for the 
trimming of bonnets, but always in large thick 
clusters, and the Lilliputian capotes are hidden 
from sight by the huge bouquets with which they 
are loaded. If this were not exaggerated the ef- 
fect would be charming, for artificial flowers were 
never carried to the perfection that they are now. 
Some mixtures of roses and linden blossoms are 
particularly fine. Yellow and dull red are the 
prevailing colors of the moment. Yellow fea- 


thers are much in vogue, and there are pretty 
Amazon hats, trimmed with a cluster of three 
small yellow plumes, that are charming for young 
girls. These clusters of feathers are also seen 
on pouf caps designed for elegant house dresses, 
and nade of satin and cashmere mixed with a 
little lace. The difference between these and the 
capotes is so small that they are often mistaken 


for each other. 
It is some time since we have said anything of 


children’s dresses. Up to eight years old the 


Russian blouse and the Moliére plastron, trimmed 
with embroidery, pleatings, etc., and worn with a 
kilt skirt, are the prevailing stvles. For the same 


age little princesse dresses, fashioned in a variety 


of ways, and composing the complete costume, 
are also worn. These open in front over a vest ; 
the collar, cuffs, and pockets are of guipure or 
needle-work. The bottom of the back is looped 
up under a ribbon bow, forming a sort of panier. 
A pelerine looped on the shoulders, with a double 
collar, a ruche, or simply a military collar, com- 
pletes the costume. Similar loopings under bows 
are also often used for ladies’ dresses, and are 
clasped by a fancy brooch. 

For girls of ten to twelve their mothers’ dress: 
es are imitated as closely as possible; paniers, 
scarfs, panels, loopings, draperies, poufs, etc., are 
seen on their little persons in a fashion that is 
sometimes carried to absurdity. We will, how- 
ever, cite a costume that appeared to us pretty: 
This was of écru cashmere. The skirt was 
trimmed on the bottom with three flounces of 
embroidery. The jacket waist had a Russian 
blouse back, pleated and shirred; three large 
bouffant pleats formed a basque under the lower 
shirring. The collar, cuffs, and large lackey pock- 
ets were trimmed with embroidery. 

For wrappings there are the Russian pelisse 
of foulard, the cheviot Carrick, and, for young 
children, the cloth pelisse of blue and white plaid 
in the English fashion, 

For bonnets there is the choice between the 
little baby bonnets and the large American ca- 
potes ; then there are the panier bonnets of white 
straw, or braided in two colors, with a lining of 
puffed Surah, trimmed with pompons formed of 
ends of ribbon. Up to twelve years, round hats, 
matching the costume in color, are worn turned 
up slightly on the left side, with a large feather 
falling over the front and a ribbon wound round 
the crown, with the ends tied behind and flowing. 
Above this age misses wear an infinite variety of 
round hats, trimmed with lilies-of-the valley, wild 


flowers, fancy jewels, etc. 
EmmMeine Rayonp. 


DEATH OF MADAME ROLAND. 


T half past four, November 10, 1793, when 
the early shadows of the autumn night were 
gathering, the heavy equipage of death set out 
from the Conciergerie, It rolled slowly along by 
the scenes in which her early life had passed. 
The quays, the river, the same horizon which she 
had watched from her little window from sunrise 
to sunset—that very window itself looked down 
upon the procession slowly moving along, the 
centre of a hideous crowd, which surrounded with 
cries of hatred the dark car and the white figure 
of its occupant. “There was no difference per- 
ceptible in her,” says another witness who met 
the train near the Pont-Neuf. “Her eyes were 
full of light, her complexion fresh and clear; a 
smile was upon her lips.” Beside her, an image 
of terror and downfall, with his head bent on his 
breast, was her felluw-sufferer, Lamarche, whom 
she cheered and encouraged, by times saying 
something which brought a smile even to his lips. 
When they reached the guillotine it was her 
right as a woman, the compliment of French gal- 
lantry to its vietims, to die first. But even-then 
she was able to think of her poor companion. 
“Go first,” she said; “the sight of my death will 
be too much for you.” 

“ The executioner hesitated to give his consent 
to an arrangement contrary to his orders. ‘Can 
you refuse a woman her last wish? she said to 
him with a smile. At last her turn came. 
While she was being fastened to the fatal block 
her eyes encountered a colossal image of Liberty, 
a statue made of plaster, which had been raised 
for the anniversary of the 10th of August. ‘Oh, 
Liberty !’ she cried, ‘how they have cheated thee! 
Then the knife fell.” 

Poor old Roland in his retreat in the country, 
where he had lived miserably like a hunted crea- 
ture, heard the news, and tainted when he heard 
it. It was discussed between him and his friends, 
two old ladies, who had sheltered him at the peril 
of their lives, what death he should die. The 
women would have had him go to Paris, fling 
himself into the midst of the commotion, pour 
fourth all the abhorrence and indignation of his 
heart, and claim the right of dying like his wife. 
The old man had no heart for such a theatrical 
exit, and he, too, thought of his child and the 
property that would be confiscated if he died on 
the scaffold. A week after his wife’s death he 
went out alone from his asylum, and walked 
through the dark wintry night, one does not know 
how far, or by what caprice he chose the spot. 
He sat down upon the low wall of an avenue Jead- 
ing to a little country house, and there in silence 
and darkness put his dagger into his heart. He 
was found sitting there next morning, calm and 
silent, death not having even changed his position, 
with a writing in his pocket, begging that his re- 
mains might be respected, as they were those of 
an honest man, 

Buzot lived nearly a year after him, wrote his 
memoirs also, and might have lived to occupy a 
government post, and die in his bed like other 
men, but for a search that was made from Bor- 
deaux after the proscribed. The fugitives had 
not even the skill to escape, except by the easv 
way of the pistol. And here was an end of all 
their passior and their hopes. 
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THE IMPERIAL FOOT-WASHING AT VIENNA. 


We are permitted to copy the following graphic description of 
a curious relic of the early days of Christianity from a pri- 
vate letter lately received from an eye-witness of the spectacle. 
On Thursday of Passion-~week a very interesting ceremony 
called the Foot-washing took place at the imperial palace, for 
which I had the good fortune to secure a ticket. It is a ceremony 
which has taken place here annually for a great many years, and 
consists in the washing of the feet of twelve old men and twelve 
old women by the Emperor and Empress in the presence of the 
court and invited guests. The idea is to give an example of hu- 
mility to their subjects, and also to commemorate our Saviour’s 
washing the feet of His disciples. The Pope also on the same day 
washes the feet of twelve poor priests. Thursday morning was 
very clear and bright, with the thermometer about 23° Fahr, The 
doors at the palace were to be opened at 8 a.m. and closed at 
10 a.m., after which no one could come in. I secured a very nice 
two-horse coupé, and arrived at the palace at 9 a.m. At the door 
were guards, and also a “ portier” with cocked hat and long stick 
with silver decorations. I was first ushered to the cloak-room, 
where I left my overcoat, and then passed into the vestibule by 
the Swiss stairs, a very beautiful marble staircase. Along this 
hall and staircase were a large number of the Emperor's guard 
—very tall men, with 
top boots of fine lea- 
ther, white trousers, fit- 
ting tight to the leg, dark 
coats, and a kind of hel- 
met of leather and brass 
with a horse-tail of white 
color, sometimes also 
black, hanging over the 
helmet. On reaching the 
top of the stairs I passed 
into a room of moderate 
size, with two lines of 
these guards reaching to 
a door at the opposite 
end, I was stopped here 
by a person in charge, and 
told to wait a few minutes. 
I did not know but per- 
haps there might bea mis- 
take, so asked him again 
if [had to wait; but when 
I heard him say the same 
thing to the Papal Nuncio, 
I knew I was right, since 
he is a man of too much 
importance here to be kept. 
waiting in anterooms ex- 
cept in due course of court 
etiquette. In a few min- 
utes the door opened, and 
a number of persons in 
court dress went into 
a passageway leading to 
the chapel. By this time 
quite a number of ladies 
and gentlemen had col- 
lected in the room where 
I was. After these peo- 
ple had passed to the 
chapel, we were ushered 
into the next room, where 
were a large number of 
Austrian and Hungarian 
nobles in full court cos- 
tume, forming a very brill- 
iant scene. I had not, 
however, a chance to vive 
much more than a glance 
atit. We then went into 
another large room, with 
more people in court cos- 
tume, then into a long 
room, with two lines of 
the Emperor’s guards, 
then into a sinall ante- 
room, and then into the 
very large and beautiful 
room called the Ritter- 
Saal, or, as it might be 
perhaps translated, the 
Knights’ Hall, where the 
ceremony was to take 
place. All these rooms 
that we passed through 
were very handsome; in 
some were many portraits 
of members of the royal 
family at different periods, 
and in one the walls were 
covered with tapestry. 
Around the room was 
a gallery about four steps 
above the main floor, and 
resembling the dress cir- 
cle of the Academy of 
Music in New York in 
relation to the parquet. 
The diplomatic gallery 
was on the right, and 
had two rows of chairs, 
the back row a_ little 
higher than the front, and a passageway behind the back row. 
The diplomatic corps turned out in full force. The chairs were 
nearly all oceupied by ladies, the gentlemen standing behind 
them. I had a very excellent place. At the end of the room in 
the gallery were Austrian ladies, and on the opposite side in the 
gallery were gentlemen and Jadies. When I first arrived there 
were a large number of officers on the main floor, who were made 
to step back as it approached 10 o’clock. A number of ecclesi- 
astics came in about 10 o’clock, and took their positions. I im- 
agined most of these held high places, from the color of their 
dress and general appearance. Shortly after 10 o'clock a large 
party of nobles in very brilliant costumes came in, and then a 
flourish of trumpets was beard, and the Emperor and Empress 
entered, followed by their ladies and gentlemen in waiting, and 
also by the archdukes and a number more gentlemen in brilliant 
costumes. Before the imperial party arrived, however, the room 
was cleared where the tables were, and the twelve old women 
made their appearance, each having a woman on either side of 
her holding her arm, and they were all thus conducted to their 
seats, the women helping them in, and then standing behind them. 
Then the twelve old men were led in in the same way, and placed 
at their table. The average age of all was ninety years. They 
are brought from a charitable institution here in Vienna. All 


Fig. 2.—Brack Lack Bonnet. 


the women were dressed alike in what I was told was the old 
peasant costume of Austria. It consisted of a broad-brimmed 
felt hat, placed a little on the back of the head, a blue ribbon 
around it, with the same colored ribbon under the chin, something 
white around the shoulders, and a dark dress. It was a very 
interesting sight to see these old people sitting in such a place 
with such an assemblage around them. The platform on which 
the tables were placed was about six inches above the floor. 
About ten minutes after these old people had taken their seats, 
the imperial party entered. The Empress took her place at the 
head of the old women’s table, and the twelve ladies-in-waiting on 
the platform, one opposite each old woman, The Empress and her 
ladies wore black silk dresses with very long trains. The Em- 
press’s train was carried by two pages, who were very young boys, 
dressed in black coats, with little white jabots at the neck, black 
knee-breeches, and black silk stockings. They looked very nice, 
and did their part well. The two ladies following the Empress 
each had one page for her train, and the others had to care for 
their own trains—not an easy thing to do, as the trains were very 
long—fifteen or twenty feet, I should think. The Emperor also 
stood at the head of his table, with his gentlemen-in-waiting down 
the table, one before each old man. A line of guards now march- 
ed in, and took their position on the main floor back of the tables. 
After all had come in and taken their places, and the long trains 


hig. 1.—Pcarrep Straw Borner. 


Figs. 1-3 —LADIES’ SUMMER BONNETS. 


had been arranged, it was verv quict for a moment or so, and 
certainly it was a wonderful scene, All the main floor was pretty 
well filled, the Emperor and Empress and everybody in the room 
and galleries standing except the twenty-four old people. The 
master of ceremonies then gave the signal, and twenty-four at- 
tendants came in with wooden trays, on each of which were four 
dishes ; twelve passed to the old women's side and twelve to the 
old men’s. The first Jady-in-waiting took the dishes off the first 
tray and handed them to the Empress, who placed them before the 
first old woman, the other ladies-in-waiting each taking the dishes 
from the tray of the attendant nearest her, and placing them before 
her old woman, On the men’s side the attendants handed the 
trays to the gentlemen-in-waiting, who were all in court dress, with 
quantities of decorations, and then the Emperor passed down the 
whole line, taking the things off each tray, and placing each man’s 
four dishes before him. After the dishes were placed on the 
table, the attendants marched out with the trays. Then at a 
signal the guards behind the table marched around to the front of 
the table, each having a tray, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting replaced the dishes on the trays, and the guards carried 
them out. This whole thing was done three times more with other 
articles of food to the dessert, and in exactly the same way, for 
the old people are not allowed to eat anything there; but all these 


Fig. 3.—Brack Lace Bosner, 


dishes, together with the things each one 
him, viz., a large beer-mug with the impe 
large silver wine-cup, and knife, fork, and 
a large box and sent home to them. The ta 
with loose cut flowers. 

This part of the ceremony took a long time. The tables 
now removed, so that the old people were left with not! 
front of them. The shoe and stocking of one foot of each of 
old people had been removed before the tables were taken awe 
and now the main part of the ceremony was to take place Whit 
the Emperor and Empress were standing in their positions, a priest 
commenced to intone what I imagined was the chapter in Lire 
Christ is described as washing the disciples’ feet and enjoinin, 
humility on them. A gentleman then took a gold dish and held 
it under the first old woman’s foot, while the first lady-in-waitin 
poured water over the foot, and the Empress knelt on one bie 
before her and rubbed a towel over it. This was done in turn to 
each of the old women, and the Emperor served the men in a like 
manner. The chanting of the priest was continued until all had 
been served. Then the ladies-in-waiting finished drying off the 
women’s feet and put on their shoes and stockings. The ceremony 
was so performed that only a small part of the foot was seen, The 
Empress was extremely graceful in her movements as she knelt 
and rose before each one. When the putting on of the shoes 
was completed, the Em. 
peror and Empress passed 
out, followed by their gen- 
tlemen and ladies, 

One of the most in. 


nobles, Many of ther 
looked as though they had 
just stepped out of some 
old portrait, with their 
loose doublets and pointed 
beards. The dresses of 
the Hungarians were par- 
ticularly noticeable, Count 
Hunyadi, the master of 
ceremonies, wore high, 
soft leather boots reach! 

to the calf of the leg, red 
tight-fitting trousers, em- 


of the leg, a tight-fitting 
coat, with a coat or man. 
tle trimmed with fur fast- 
ened at the shoulders, his 
arms not in the sleeves; 
his hat, with a high fea- 
ther, he held in his left 


double-headed eagle in. 
gold at the top. All the 
Hungarians wore embroid- 
ered tight trousers, some 
red and others black; 
some with coats slung on 
their shoulder, and others” 


number had _-tiger-skins 
slung across the shoulier, 
presenting a fine effect. 
Nearly all wore swords, 
very light, with beautiful 
hilts. 

I have written a long 
letter about this ceremony, 
as it impressed me very 
much, and I enjoyed ey- 
erything about it, The 
whole time I was at the 
palace was from 9 to 11.80. 
It was a great favor to g 
a ticket. , 

I omitted to say that 
when the foot-washing was 
finished, a large salver was 
brought to the Empress, 
on which were bags cach 
containing thirty silver 
florins. She placed one 
of these bags around the 
neck of each old woman, 
and the Emperor did the 
sate with the men. 


Ladies’ Summer Bon 
nets,—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 1 is of 
écru straw braid, plaited 
loosely in and out, and is 
edged with a three-strand 
plait of similar braid. 
Short ends of inch-wide 
garnet velvet ribbon, turn 
ed in at the front and 
notched at the opposite 
end, are drawn in aud out 
of the straw in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration, A cluster of Safrano roses and 
mignonette is fastened among velvet ribbon loops at the top. The 
two pairs of strings are of similar ribbon. 

The black lace bonnet Fig. 2 has a facing of orange velvet, 
veiled by a frill of black lace, inside the wide brim. The outside 
of the bonnet is covered with several layers of plain tulle to con- 
ceal the frame, and over this the erown is covered with paff 
figured tulle, and the brim with a frill of wide lace, which projects 
beyond the edge and meets the edge of the frill on the inside, 
lace-edged tulle scarf, gathered upon inch-wide yellow satin r 
bon, is passed around the front of the bonnet, and caught down 
with a buckle on each side. The ends are finished with loops 0 
the ribbon, and are held together under two large dark red Oe 
An orange-colored ostrich pompon with an aigrette is set at te 
top of the bonnet, F 

The brim of the bonnet Fig, 8 is covered with wide black a 
two rows are run together at the por! edge, 
times at regular intervals over a wire, an on 
edge forming a drooping frill two inches wide. The crown is cov- 
ered with a piece of figured tulle arranged in two broad box pleats 
and ornamented with two jet buckles. ier ; 
red ottoman ribbon is placed at the front | ‘the ve 
neath which extend strings of similar ribbon. 
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with loose black coats — 
reaching to the knee, A 


teresting features of the 
whole scene was the wou. 
derful court dresses of the 
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broidered down the front 


hand, and in his right. ‘s 
hand a long staff, with the 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Fic. 1.—-MANTEL VALANCE AND CURTAINS.—[Ser. Fic. 
Roya Souoo. or Ant Neepue-Wonx. 


2.)—From tus Sourn Krnsincrox 


——. t™ 


Fic. 2.—DESIGN FOR MANTEL VALANCE, FIG. 


1.—Drawn py Sir Frepenice Laicaroxs, R.A 


Folding-Screen. 

A Rage useful object may be enlarged to different sizes, like Alice in Won- 

derland. We may make it of satin, worked in fine silks, and use it 
for a table screen, in which case it need not be more than a foct in height ; 
or it may attain an altitude of six feet, and be called a draught screen ; or 
we may adopt the golden mean, and make it a fire sereen three feet high. 
Velveteen should be the material for the largest size; velvet can be used 
for the happy medium. As for the design, it is intended to represent the 
sunflower. This screen is very effective, the rich gold of the petals con- 


tasting well with the soft velvet brown of the background, and forming 
an admirable éout ensemble. 


Mantel Valance and Curtains. 

our young days fire-places used to be adorned, in summer, with glit- 

tering bunches of gold and white paper strips. The art of decoration 
is a finer art now than it was then. We get over the difficulty with eur- 
tains and valances; and if, as may often happen, the character of our 
mantel-piece has not kept pace with the exaltation of our sensibilities, so 
much the more voluminous do we make the folds of our valances and 
curtains, Fig, 2 shows an enlarged design for the valance, and the cur- 
tains are merely variations on the flower scroll-work, which can be adapted 
from the valance, omitting the conventionalized animals, which ave uncon- 
ventional only in this—that they are suited only to a horizontal position. 
This design is entitled that of “The Leighton Animals,” the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Academy having devoted his elegant 
Zenius to its production. The design is conceived in the spirit of the 
medieval age; in other words, it ig an adaptation of elements to be found 
in illuminated missals of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
animals are done in “ Jaid work,” direetions for which are laid down in 
Bazar No, 29, Vol. XIV. Dark brown crewels are laid from end to end 
of the animal, and fastened down by stitebes taken across at reewlar 
intervals. The inoffensive creature is then outlined in brown or black, 
according to the background chosen, The butterflies and birds are tot 
up with silks to give the necessary relief to their four-footed comp: 
but are worked in the most conventional manner to subdue their vivacity. 
The flowers and stems are executed in heavy crewels, the flowers in Per- 
sian pink and red; and it is unnecessary to add that the entir 
eminently effective, and being coarse work, is easily ¢ 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Horr, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
loge ot appetite, and in convalescence from exhaustive 
iliness, and particularly of service in treatment of 
women and children.”—[ Adv.) 


PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

Iv three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpgMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sepé. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joan Perrir, Jr, 110 Reade St, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Exps- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. JoHN Perriz, Jv., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St. New York.—[Adv.] 


—_—_—_—_— 

BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, aiid has never failed to arrest ite decay. 
Use Burner's FLavoning ExtRaors—the best.—{ Adv.) 


Secesanceeigeriececpaes eters eed 


aie most er niinable Perfome powder for handker- 
lefe and letter-paper is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Violet Orris, 112] Broadway.-['4de} i 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenesa, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be gold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxtne Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
a 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
riais used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year's catalogue. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 


Finished Superior to 
the English 


‘W. T. Mersergau & Co. 
321 Bway, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally songht after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; aix for 


$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 


317 Sixtu Avenux, New Yor. 
seeen] No Waste. No Trovnte. 


| i J RKEE'S. No Disarpowtwenr. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salada, 
Raw Tomatoer, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


ALL @ROCERS SELL IT. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
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DANGER FROM DRUGS. 


Tur recent startling exposure in regard to a 
general system of drug-adulterations practised 
not only by the compounders of patent medi- 
cines, but by prescription druggists, has, as might 
be supposed, cansed wide-spread alarm and anxi- 
ety among a very large class of persons who are 
suffering from acute or chronic ailments. 

The flower Safety is often plucked from the 
nettle Danger, and it may be so in this case. 
Crude drugs, whether pure or adulterated, when 
taken into the human body, work more or less 
disorder in its delicate organisms. The general 
abandonment of these hurtful substances, wheth- 
er from a rational conviction of their injurious 
effects, or from fear of getting poisoned through 
wicked adulterations, will be a great gain for the 
public. ; 

“ But what are we to do ’” comes from the sick 
and suffering on all sides, especially from those 
afflicted with chronic diseases which are steadily 
growing worse. “The let-alone system will not 
cure us, We are sick and without help, must 
continue to grow worse, and in the end die.” 

The answer to this half-despairing question, if 
it were indeed the true one, would be hailed with 
gladness by thousands and tens of thousands who 
have lost faith in drugs, and well-nigh in physi- 
cians, A new and better treatment of disease— 
a true and rational treatment—must be one that 
does not asaault, shock, or weaken the depressed, 
over-sensitive, and exhausted vital organs, but 
help and encourage them to renewed action. It 
must infuse life into the nervous centres, re 
store to all the wonderful and delicate machin- 
ery, which has been obstructed by disease, a 
steadier and more orderly movement, and so 
slowly but surely set the patient on the road to 
health. 

“Is there such a treatment” hundreds who 
read this will eagerly inquire. We answer that 
there is, as thousands who have used it can and 
do testify in the most positive manner. A shad- 
ow of doubt comes over your face. You know 
how wickedly the sick are deceived and plun- 
dered by those who make gain of their suffer- 
ings. If you can fairly examine and weigh evi- 
dence carefully, the largest opportunity to decide 
for yourself as to the value of this treatment will 
be afforded. 

Under this new treatment, which is by inhala- 
tion, there is no weakening of the tone of the 
stomach by drugs, and no violent assaults upon 
any nerve or fibre in the body, but a gentle and 
subtly penetrating influence, reaching to the very 
centre of all the life-forces, and restoring them to 
healthier action. The natural result is that, when 
& patient recovers he is in a far better condition 
to resist the causes which produce disease than 
the patient who has had the life-forces weakened 
through drug medication. 

As a restorer of vital force, it can be largely 
shown from the results obtained during the past 
twelve years, that i is the most efficient ayent yet 
discovered hy the medical profession. Its use by 
overworked business and professional men, and by all 
who suffer from nervous exhaustion and low vital- 
ity, would save many hundreds oy lives every year, 
and give to thousands more the ility to work with- 
out the weariness, exhaustion, and peril which now 
attend their labors, 

The treatment to which we refer is that known 
as the Compound Oxygen Treatment. It is dis- 
pensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, who will furnish any persons 
who write to them with such documentary evi- 
dence, and reports of cases and cures, as will en- 
able them to judge for themselves as to its value 
as a curative agent. As they make no charge 
for consultation, it will cost nothing to get from 
them a ‘medical opinion in any special case 
which may be submitted to them, personally or 
by letter. 

Below are presented a few cases, out of many 
hundreds which are on record, showing the re- 
markable action of this treatment, which is al- 
ways in the line of natural forces, and in har- 
mony with well-known physiological laws. They 
are taken from the January number of Health 
and Life, a quarterly record of cases and cures 
under the New Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
This journal has been published for over three 
years, and presents tle most wonderful record of 
cures in chronic and desperate cases that the 
world has ever seen. Any questions as to the 
genuineness of these reports will be answered by 
evidence of so direct and positive a character 
that even the most sceptical will be convinced. 

The first report we offer for consideration is 
that made by a well-known member of the legal 
profession in New York City, who, in speaking of 
his condition in October, 1882, when he began the 
new treatment, says; ‘‘ My case seemed quite des- 
perate when I consulted you. Utter nervous 
prostration and extreme physical debility was 
my condition. A weak and inactive stomach 
and imperfect assimilation of food had brought 
me to this. * * * I could not go to my law office, 
or give any attention to my business, * * * You 
told me that I might not be conscious of any ben- 
efit from it for a week or two, or even longer. 
But within two or three days I began to improve, 
growing stronger day by day, untd in the course 
of a month I had back almost my normal strength 
and could resume my law practice, so that by 
guarding against overwork I find myself equal to 
the ordinary demands of my profession. And 
still I can do more and more and am continuing 
to feel better, My stomach works well and feels 
well. My digestion seems to be easy and natu- 
ral.” Writing again, December 14th, he says: 
“The general tone of my system has gained im- 
menaely even in the short time since I wrote you 
last. { feel like myself again, and am full of 
strength and courage for a renewal of the battle 
of life, which only a few months since seemed to me 
to be ended.” 


A. HAMILTON, 5 Eas 


rapid decline, and being unable to arrest the dis- 


ease, tried Compound Oxygen as a last resort. 
The results are given in the following extract 


from one of his letters: ‘‘ Your Home Treatment 
was duly received, and my daughter immediately 


commenced ita use, stopping all other treatment. 


The results are marvellous indeed. She suys that 


she feels nearly well, except that she has some 


cough yet. You will see by reference to my 
former letter that she had a very bad train of 
symptoms, Two physicians whom I called to see 
her pronounced it a case of Tuberculosis, and gave 
it ax their opinion that she would not recover. She 
had had a cough for a year; was very hoarse; 
had severe pain in right side; chill for last two 
months, with night sweats, emaciation, weakness, 
logs of appetite, and nervousness; could not 
sleep at night; pulse a hundred and over at 
times; respiration about twenty-five to thirty- 
four. She began to improve in about one week 
from the time she commenced the Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and has continued to improve up to the 
present time. All the bad symptoms I have enu- 
merated have passed off. She gained six pounds 
in weight in four weeks.” 

In the case of a lady residing in Welleville, 
Mo., whose friends had, to use her own words, 
“all given up that I was going with consumption 
as fast as I could,” the following report, after six 
weeks’ use of the Treatment, is given: “I have 
been using Oxygen for six weeks, and am now 
able to ride to town, six miles, do my shopping, 
and back again, get dinner for my family, and 
work at light housework all the remainder of the 
day without stopping to rest. Sleep seven or 
eight hours soundly; no night sweats, no dis- 
tressing sick-headaches as I used to have. My 
friends had all given up that I was going with 
cousumption as fast as I could, but, instead, I am 
looking better than for years, and I think it ia 
through God's mercy and his blessing and your 
Oxygen that has brought me health and happi- 
ness.” 

A neuralgic patient writes: “After suffering 
from Neuralgia in the face for some weeks, with 
no relief from medicine, and growing daily weak- 
er, sent for the Oxygen, which rapidly removed 
the trouble. In three weeks it was gone, and I am 
now feeling better than for some time past, and 
am still gaining.” 

But space will not permit further extracts from 
this number of Health and Life, which contains 
favorable reports from nearly a hundred patients, 
Inany of them even more surprising than those 
given above. If you are interested enough to 
wish to see other reports of cases and cures, write 
to Drs, Starkey & Palen for a copy of Health and 
Life, also for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
and they will be mailed to your address. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1078. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.—- Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oll has been 
removed, easily digested and edinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery Is a delictous article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as « diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


si Dorchester, Mass. 
NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 
For Kexsington Emurowrry, Ovrtune Work, 
Bratpine, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. “ 


Each Ontfit ¢ 


signs of Rox 


itains 13 Srampinc Patterns, De- 


‘lannel Skirts, 


ern, Sec 8 
, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, 
tions for Stamping and 
ing. Box Stamy Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for INDELULLE STAMPING 
We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Stampine Parrenns: Sheaf of Wheat, 2 
Strawberries, 10¢.; Forget-me-Nots, 
lSic.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.: Pans 
Lilies, 20¢ Outline Design, 10c. : nm Rod and 
Asters, 20c. : Sprig of Sumach, lic. Sprotat Orrrer: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTRA 
; Cluster of 
Calla Lily, 
l5ce.; Pond- 


AN® BE CONVINGED THATITUUSTLY 
LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.Co. 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


A NEW CATarocue 
of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 


ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SR ae IN et PTR, 
SHOPPING FOR ALL, 

Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 

Dreeamaking. For circular, address Mre. VIRQINIA 

C, BREWSTER, 208 West 25th Street, New York. — 


t 80th St., N 
SUPERION DREsaMAkING bed 


; ‘fra. CARLETON, P.O. Box 171, New York City. 


PATENT Vem 
L. Shaw's Elastiel 
SUPERIOR ; 


to any other. Claa 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a Peeecte natural ‘ 
appearance. o nets 
required, and uot a sin- f 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- } 
ed.” From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $8 oped: All front pieces § 
dressed while you wait, for 1c, 
each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNBIVALLED 
Beadtifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a heantifal transpar. 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow= 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. M Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un. 
furpaseed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and 1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instan Lepepectent its hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a heautital light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin,or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


Just received, an elegant assortment of uatorally 


gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reasun- 
able prices. 
Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 
ew illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 ith St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 
** T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
zo the 
CUTICURA 


y) : 
Br ENE S Sov) REMEDIES.” 
Ce ag Testimonial of « Bor 


[peeeceine Humors, Homiliating Eraptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Ip- 
funtile Humors cured by the Cutioura Rrmepirs, 
Curiouna Reso.vent, the new blood pat 
Cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Cutitcura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiccna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beaatifler and 
Tollet Requisite, prepared from Coricura, ie indis- 
ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
3kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Cuttovra Renevixs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 


Sold aren wher Koes Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrgz Drug any Curatoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 
ASSAM, 
GHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 
| DARJEELING, 
| 
| jee DOON, 
| Absolutely Pare, Superior Flavor. 
| THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, , 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
JOHN C, PHILLIPS & C0., 
Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
130 Water Street, New Yorks 


TEAS 


Pears, Apples, Grapes, Peaches. , 
Messrs. Alden & Bro., of St. Louis, Manufacturers 0 


TRE trom the Districts of 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
OLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


the celebrated Alden Fruit Vinegar, are ijesuin) a 
chromos— Pears, Apples, Grapes, and Peac eof 
inches. They send them by mail free on rece!p 


ten cents in postage to cover expenee of sending. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N.Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the ouly ante at 
remedy for removing radically and permanent his 
annoying rir tel bernard ar Cie Tae 
hin, Arms, &., without inj + . 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y, 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MAY 26, 1883. 
RIDLEYN, 
Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
PARASOLS. 


FINE RHADAME COACHING PARASOLS, $1 37; 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 


Have bought for cash, from the Assignee of 
Messrs. C. R. £ Co., at 50 Cents on the 


Dollar, their entire stock of 

Fine Laces and Embroideries, 
Imported for the best City trade, consisting of 
SPANISH ESCURIAL, 


Bui Bn 


Joan Le Boortiturer (late senior partner of 
the firm Le Boutillier Bros. of 48 East 14th 
Street) and Cuartes Lx Boutiturr have taken 
the buildings formerly occupied by the Co-opera- 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have transferred from their 
wholesale warerooms to retail 
counters their reserve stock 


WORTH #3 50. 
ee COREE OS Leen id Black and Colored Satin tive Dress Association, Nos. ee 33 Ye 23d SPUWIOK GrIPURE 
: erveilleux and Levantine. Street, and Nos. 10 & 12 West 24th Street, f fs 
where they will conduct the sale of HANDRUN SPANISH, 


REAL DUCHESS LACE, 
ORIENTAL AND POINT D'ALENCON 
LACE, ETC, ETC. 
IRISH POINT AND NAINSOOK 
i EMBROIDERIES. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


92-INCH SATIN RHADAMES, 79c.; WORTH $1. 
99-INCH SATIN MERVEILLEDX, @1 05; WORTH 


35. 
"59 PIECES IMPORTED GROS GRAIN, 72c.; 


The qualities formerly sold 
at $1 75 and $2 60 will be re- 
duced to $1 25 and $1 50 re- 


FINE DRY GOODS 


WORTH 89. spectively. : 

ney ere We ine ate tenn reg A T RET AIL. This is the greatest bargain we have been ae 

toate j,, GRAIN SATIN FINISHED, $1; WORTH : bled to offer this season, and should be inapected by 

tat ge Messrs. JAMES McCREERY | covraat, New DEPARTMENTS have been | every lady 
ee 9 INCH GROS GRAIN, $1; WORTH $1 50. & CO., added for ; 
Fan 923-INCH CACHEMIRE DE LYONS, $1 25; | U h | Will offer at the same time ; 
Pett, WORTH #1 1. Broadway, corner 11th St., Cloaks, Suits, Upholstery, &c. 1050 Cartons of Ribbons, 
"1z., Sash, Watered, -toned, an lain Satin 


92-INCH CACHEMIRE ORIENTAL, $1 50; worth $2. 


ONE LOT ALL-SILK OTTOMAN EGYPTIAN, 
gi 15; WORTH $2 25. 


Carefal attention will be given to all 
Mail Orders. 
Address 


ously te 


Ribbons, at one third the cost of importation. 


New York City. 


Our Spring and Summer 


gn SUMMER SILKS—20 PIECES QUEEN'S 
MS seme GRAY (ALL SILK); WOULD BE CHEAP enge , 1 i] , 
GHAY (ALL SILK); WOULD BE CHEAF +390, Le Boutillier Bros,, FASHION CATALOGUE, 


lished, now ready. 
6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


STRIPED AND CHECKS, 45c., B5c., 65c., 75c., 85c. 
BROCADED SATINS, 49c.; WORTH DOUBLE. 


ay _EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Of 23d Street, New York. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


6th ne Say 309, 311, 3114 to 317 Grand St., | Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
+ 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST, Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine j 


iy 
ER’ 59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST. 


Kil ~ RIBBONS. _| DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 


CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Farnishing 


| THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS ARE OFFERED FOR 
THE WEEK: 


8-INCH ALL-SILK FAILLETINE SASH RIB- 


antten 
y ve BONS AT 95c.3; REDUCED FROM 81 25. = ' : 
9-INCH BROCADE SASH RIBBONS, IN COLORS, | Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
Stork AT 95e.; REDUCED FROM 81 25. , secnen te new a desirable Buttons in plain, Dellecicdl i ane waite As Died 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET TRIM- ‘ancy, and artistic designs. DRY GOODS St ‘Pri C. 
és oe DEPARTMENT. Beer irauie oie cuts tected aot 
ples of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 


trom the largest and finest stock in 


BY MAUL Vora, Mash. 


Wire MINGS, ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, FOR DRESS 
ine TRIMMINGS, 


nit = HEOSTEIRY. 


EES LADIES’ FINE SPUN SILK HOSE, $1 55 PAIR; 

294 REDUCED FROM $2. 

Pond Sy __ ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN STRIPED HOSE, 50c. 
oe PAIR; REDUCED FROM 665c. 


- DUNCAN A. GRANT, 

28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
‘:  PBARISIAN 
: FLOWER CO. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. 8.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


1783. 1883. 


“BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the beat 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers, 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK. 


$72 AWEEK. $128 day at home easily made. Costly 


Ladies’ fine Muslin and Embroidered Suits. 
Novelties in Ladies’ Silk Dressing Sacques. 
A large line of Fancy Wash Dresses for 
Children and Misses. Misses’ New-Market 
Coats and Jackets. Infants’, Children’s, and 
Ladies’ Underwear. Also, just opening, a 
line of Foulard Silk Wrappers. 


DR. LENGYEL’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedics have 
failed. It preserves and beautifies wonderfully 
the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. Harry A. 


Bauer Van Rampsaberg, Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmlesa. Thou- & 
sands of testimonials. Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW'S Beantifying Bazar. No. 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggiste. 
Consultations on ull disfigurements of the ekin 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


MPORTERs, 


For the neck. 100 Elegant new 
RUC H | N Gs styles retailed at_ wholesale prices. Send 
3-cent stamps for samples and price list 


EXDYES EVPYYING Co.. or 10:5, New liaved, Coon, 


No. 8 West l4dth S8t., mear 5th Avenue. 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE ’ | 
\ eno Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
bewitching BONNETS and ROUND UATS in the \ 4 2 
will find them at 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
Bridal Garnitnrea and Garnitures for Evening 
7 HARPER & BROTHERS, 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. ao 12008 Silks are noted in Europe Cor purity of texture and wearing qualities, Being soft and, pial ee naa 
0 not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. ‘or fal a * & CONA Cc "sg 
THE DINGHE sFe2ONoute CO 


Tadies who are on the qui vive for the latest and 
can find them in the week’s importations by 
We have traneferred orr WHOLESALE PAT- 
IN NOVEL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
city for their half-grown daughters and litue girls Oe ee ee 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. TRADE MARK \ 
B contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Dresaes, an! Bouqueta de Corsage, in new and delight- 
“THE NEV "aj 
NEWMARKET,” a jaanty Jockey Capote, per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


a moet nique HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE PARISIAN aR N _ —— = 
RISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. SOMETHING We bs nnered om OLESALE PAT. 
T DEP ENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
es Mothers who are in search of the simplest and most 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. REGISTERED. 
fu! combinatio d Bridal Velle at : Hanper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
mn, an ells, a 
ie sort and aoe 
and an exclusive novelty of 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


pgs THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
COACHING-CLUB BOUQUETS 


: JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE PLANTS = = 
OM in great variety, 
ate —— 
i 2 | JAS. G JOHNSON & CO, | repay cctinnesmsy 
ff LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 7 : °9 pune ot ROSE, : OR ah ae 485 
to t- 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, mg ae cont fclfvered safety Postpaid, to any pos 


office. g splendi jes. your choloe, 

fe fe 3 19 f fe 368 for 85 

piven Sena 

wie ty onder Car NEW CUIDE, a complete 

Treatise on the Rose,70 elegantly tllustrated—freetoall, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Oo., Pa. 


THE SELF- ADJUSTABLE 
} (trade - mark) comes in every 
i possible style, and is positively 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &. — 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 


a fe 
ae MATTINGS 

sal “ 
200 DIFFERENT STYLES FINE FANCY, WHITE, 


we RED CHECK, AND SOLID COLORS, 
JUST RECEIVED. 


sit Some as low as 10 cents per yard. 


"SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 


aan 
Over Thi 


‘. unrivalled as a frontal coiffure, 


+1} Oun illustrated catalogne mailed 


gE ey "3° free. Heunex & Giutu, 73 East 
= 18th St., near B'way, N. Y. City. 


— 


ee” ges 4. 

A beautifal BASKET OF FLOWE RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or, a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, lume, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs, Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper. 


DRY soons 


BY MAILI 
ree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 


PLAIN Ww 7 ewan Recommended 
\ by every 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. AND WOVEN 
FASHION 


f Prom Gocds, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Heslery, N 
Undermecy: Tyne? Conde tedleg, Dresses, Brake BROCHE 

- Infante’ Boye’ ond Gite Outhte, de. Samples, retzeed JOURNAL SCOTT & BUWNE, 110 Wooster 8t., N. Y¥. 

ra mation, and. SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. THE —_—-. TTT HH 

Dp COOPER & CONARD, & Market St., Phileda. and ST AMPING OUTFITS sent (to dealers only) by return 

1 {Please say whereyou saw this Advertisement. Bon -Ton Costume WRITER mail at Lowrst Priors, Over 5000 latest 

. i designs instock. R. LONGMIRE, $8 State St., Chicago, 

Send two 8c. stamps for fine new for Seaside wear. gM se atid AY in America. coal ae, 2 Baraat a 

WHITING, 60 Naat St, NY. THE ONIGINAL AND oNtY stustirurs FoR IM | A() ni osrated reminin Liste: Way rontol bo 

, 50 Nassau St, N.Y. THE GID > bh SUBS y and Illustrated Premium List, 19¢c. Warran' ¢ 

SI biaaes : Sea The most FASHION ABLE. LYONS SILK VELVET. sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

LKS for PA TCHWORK, Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. made easy. Blocks ofall 
{ Kuh 00, 82.00 and $5.00 Packagess all colors. TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. SILK PATCHWORK.—". 100 Elegantstylea 
ICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. Y. tw" Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never Bond 4 80, stampe for Sample. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct, ~ 


Address Srinson(& Cov, Portland, J 


a week in yout own town, Terms and $5 ontfit prove satisfactory. 


$66 free, Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 £0 $20 Bexataz stoma Shmples worth $5 (eda 


336 HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE “DUDE.” 


FACETLE. 


VOLUME XVI, NO, 91, 


AN ACCIDENTAL NOTE (TOO SHARP). 
SILAS. “Hi! Dis CORJUN POW'FUL OUTER CHEWN FURRER NEW ONE,” 


Wuo shall say that the true-born Irishman has not a 
due reverence for the classic? Let those who would 
be guilty of such rashness listen to the following, 
which was overheard on St. Patrick’s eve. Standing 
upon the low stoop of a tenement-house was a tall 
member from the “ould counthry,” who was evident- 
ly bent upon properly celebrating the glorious day. 
His hat was badly used up, and his coat was covered 
with the sawdust from the floor of the saloon where 
he had joined in his last scrimmage, and although he 
at last was at his door, it seemed that to persuade him 
to enter was not such an easy matter. 

“Come in the house, Pat.” 

“Mary Ann,” said he, waving his arm over his head, 
and clutching the rail to keep himseif steady, “ oil 
not come in the house.” Then, with a sudden burst 
of eloquence that might do credit to Salvini, he added, 
“ Mary Aun, and oi'll shtand here like a Roman major.” 

eee ae 
NOT GUILTY. 

Mrs. Porcrar (who has been asked into help entertain 
the children), “ And Mrs. Smith tells me that this little 
girl resides in Chicago,” 

Lirrer Gries (embarrassed by the attention drawn to 
her), “Oh no, ma'am; I didu't say so. I only said I 
lived there.” 


——~_———_—— 


Mrs. Extuuse. “ILow LT envy you your garden, Mra. 
Smith! Any one would know these were fresh toma- 
tocs.” 

Lirthe Jonnny Saati (who has been in the kitchen), 
“And right under ‘Fresh Tomatoes’ there's the big- 
gest picture T ever saw. It runs around the whole 
can, Can't I get it, mamma?” 

pe 

Minister (who ix taking tea at the Joneses’). “Now, 
Johnny, suppose you and Tin one of our walks come 
upon a poor blind man. You have ten cents in your 
pocket, and there that man stands with his hat hed CARs, 


out, aud in it the few coppers that haye been giyen TLE STREAMS, 


PATERFAMILIAS “I CONFESS, MY DEAR, THAT IT WOULD HAVE PROVED A SOURCE OF REAL 
COMFORT TO ME, IN MY DECLINING YEARS, TO FIND MY ONLY SON TAKING INTEREST IN MY 
BUSINESS, SO AS TO STEP INTO MY¥— 

MATERFAM ‘‘ OF COURSE, MY DEAR; BUT TIMES HAVE CHANGED, | THIs IS AN AGE OF INTEL- 
LECT AND CULTURE. COLUMBIA, HARVARD, AND YALE ATTRACT—’ 


Young HOPEFUL. “YA-AS, JUST 80. THOUGH FOR CULCHAW AT A HIGH PRESSURE, HEIDEL- 


BERG OR PARIS IS PREFERABLE. THAT 1S, IF A FELLA WAS PLENTY OF TIN.” 


Fa 


MOIST COMFORT. 


DELIGHTFUL THINGS THE GAUZE RUBBER CLOAKS THAT LADIES WEAR ON A RAINY DAY IN THE 
GENTLEMEN GIVE THEM ALL THE ROOM THEY WANT, AS THE WATER RUNS OFF IN LIT- 


him during the day. Now what would you do?- Yon 
who have your eyesight—that great blessing, Johuny?" 

Mrs. Jones (anxiously). “ Vm sure, Mr. Smith, that 
Johpny—" ' 

Jounny (keeping in mind the stress that has been laid 
upon his possession of sight), “T wouldnt let go my 
ten cents till 'd looked in the bat, and seen if the old 
duffer could make even change.” 

ee 


FLOORED. 

Mrs. P. “Are you getting it often, Mr, Pegaway 2” 

Mr. P. (rendered unusually combative by a run of ill 
luck at his favorite solitaire). “ Getting it? Of course 
I am. I should have credited you with better sense, 
Mrs. Pegaway, than to suppose I'd sit here all morning 
and not get it!” set 

Mus. P. ‘If you weren’t getting it so often I should 
think those two cards under the table might have 
something to do with it.” [4 Fact. 


=< 
NOT IN HARMONY WITII HER ENVIRONMENT. 


Committee or Sortorration, “Is Mrs, Smith at 
home ?” “ : 

Many Ann (lately landed), ‘No, ma'am.” 

Sroonp Lapy or Cosmitree. “How unfortunate! 
We wanted to see her on business. Please tell her so 
when you hand her these cards” ‘ 

Tuy Lavy. “Have you any idea when she will 
be in 2?” 

Many Ann (who has been drilled for formalities only). 
“Yes, ma’am ; she said when she ran out on the piazza 
as how she'd come right in again as’soon as she heard 
the door shut.” : ; 

At an Irish convention in New York, the other aay 
a member rose and gravely moved that “ no one sho! 
vote who was not present,” 


oe ge, 
King Kalakaua’s standing army is reported to num- 

ber forty-nine meu. The figures seem to indicate that 

something has happencd to the only private soldier, 


“TO THE MANNER BORN.” 


Y, 
MASTER REGINALD. “MORNING, MISS ARABELLA} AWFULLY GLAD TO SEE YOU ouT so EARL 
HOw DID YOU ENJOY OUR LAST SAUTERIE ?” 


TI? 
Miss ARABELLA, “THANKS, AWFULLY; HAD A MOST JOLLY TIME. GLAD, THOUGH, THe 
WAS THE LAsT, FOR I HAVE HAD SUCH A FATIGUING SEASON, YOU KNOW. 


i . a 
f 
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DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
GAME AND POULTRY. 

ILE the general rule holds good that fresh food is the most 
\ wholesome, and that actual decay in animal flesh used for 
food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is 
often eaten in an adyanced stage of decomposition without any 
perceptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic examination of 
meat Which has been exposed to a medium summer temperature, 
fron 85° to 90° F., for three or four days, proves the development 
at that stage of a minute organism, termed by physiologists the 
death vibrio. This parasite seems to be present in other meats 
than pork, and, like trichina, is not destroyed by the process of 
salting and smoking meat, or of curing it in brine. There is no 
reason to suppose that the flesh of game is exempt from the pre- 
sence of this natural product of decomposition, When meats 
containing it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption produces 
gastrie disturbance, sometimes fatal in its result, As game is 
cenevally broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat may destroy 
the septic influence of the organism, Dr, Chiistison sugvested 
that habit might have to do with the impunity with which cpicures 


could consume high meat, as it certainly has with those savage 
tribes who eat putrid fish and flesh; but he also noted the fact 
that the use of game only “high” enough to please a gourmand 
produced severe intestinal disturbance with persons unaccustomed 
to eat it. Dr. Lethby says that while with some the slightest com- 
mencement of decay is sufficient to cause disgust, if not absolute 
physical derangement, with others “a piquant touth of decay,” 
such as is present in ripe cheese and high game, is not objectionable, 
Certainly venison is habitually eaten at a point of decay at which 
beef would be rejected, and long-hung mutton is also favored. 
Several eminent medical authorities consider that cooking neutral- 
izes the effect of decomposition in flesh to a considerable extent, 
and. that the antiseptic properties of the gastric juice still further 
counteract it, But even epicures shun the decayed fish so much 
enjoyed by those savages “ advanced,” as Dr, Christison says, “in 
the cultivation of this department of gastronomy.” 

I have considered this rather unpleasant subject at length with 
the hope than when game is ordered for an invalid the caterer 
may be induced to supply it as fresh as possible. As a rule the 
flesh of game is less dense and tough than that of domestic ani- 
mals, so that there is not the same reason for keeping it in order 
to let it become tender by the first action of decomposition, Game 
is also more digestible than butcler's-meat, and for that reason 


TEN CENTS A OOPY. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


may be eaten fresher, Its comparative freedom from fat makes it 
relatively more nutritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to 
the appetite; as the taste of the flesh and blood of game is nearly 
identical, the latter is generally cavefully preserved in cooking. 

Venison is the most digestible of wild meats, and the best known, 
although bear, buffalo, and antelope ave highly esteemed in those 
sections of the country where they abound. Among the small game 
rabbits and squirrels are both digestible and nutritious; hares 
have a darker and denser flesh, ave less digestible unless long 
hung, and more highly flavored and stimulating to the system, thus 
more nearly resembling butcher's-meat. As no large game is now 
in season, no recipes are given for cooking it. 

All game birds when prepared for the table are more digestible 
than large game, because their fat cither lies close to the skin, and 
is lost in cooking, or is removed with the intestines of the larger 
varieties. The game birds contain less blood than the animals, 
and are thus more delicately flavored, but they are not for this 
reason less nutritious, 

The large game birds are more highly flavored than domestic 
fowl, and richer in flesh-forming elements, but the more compact 
texture of their flesh makes it necessary to keep them longer be- 
fore cooking than poultry, which may be cooked directly it is killed. 


While the flesh of both game birds and poultry is more deficient in 
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Supplement. 
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4 10 6 Years op. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Dress vor Girt From 1 To 8 Years OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Breton Nurse’s Dress. 
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Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Lona Croak. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII, Figs, 3240, | 


Fig. 8.—Inrant’s Sip, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 26-31. 


Fig. 7.—Dress ror Boy rrom 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


red blood than that of animals, it abounds in phos- 
phates, and therefore is a valuable food for nerv- 
ous invalids. The flesh of game birds is more 
digestible than that of poultry, because less dense, 
aud also because of the comparative absence of 
fat. It is relatively more economical, because it 
yields more available food in proportion to weight. 
The flesh of the breast of birds is the tenderest, 
and that of the back and legs most highly flavor- 
ed. In both game and poultry the land birds are 
tenderer and more digestible than water-fowl of 
the larger sort, unless the latter are long kept. 
If only the breast of wild water-fowl is eaten its 
flavor is best when fresh, 

The flavor of snipe, plover, and woodcock is 
richer than that of quail and partridge, but both 
the latter are general favorites on account of 
their abundance of delicate white meat. Prairie 
chickens or grouse are darker in flesh. All white- 
fleshed game birds shonld be well cooked, the 
dark-fleshed ones may be served underdone if so 
preferred, This is notably the preference with 
eanvas-back ducks, which are sufficiently cooked 
by roasting from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 

The game birds in season during the summer 
are as follows: May—snipe, plover, Canada reed- 
birds, and wild squabs and pigeons, June affords 
the same varieties, with « few English pheasants. 
Tn July only wild squabs and pigeons are fresh ; 
all other game birds on sale are refrigerated. In 
August there are Virginia reed-birds, plover, a 
few snipe, woodcock in abundance, and black- 
birds, wild squabs, pigeons, and partridyes, 

The larger game birds are cooked whole if 
roasted, the feathers being removed, and the 
birds wiped with a wet towel; they are drawn, 
but never washed, and are roasted without any 
stuffing or water in the pan. Tart oranges sliced, 
green salad, or celery, are the usual garnishes for 
game. The sinaller birds are either roasted over a 
slice of toast without being drawn, or are split down 
the back and broiled, and then served on toast. 

All kinds of game birds are suitable food for 
nervous invalids, for poticuts during convalescence, 
and incall execpt feverish conditions of the system. 

The flesh of poultry, which abounds in nitro. 
genous or flesh-forming elements, aud is deficient 
in fat or heat food, is considered a delicate food 
on account of its digestibility; its white meat is 
more easily digested than the dark, but the Jatter 
is more highly flavored. While the flesh of all 
poultry is less stimulating than meat, it affords 
all the uutriment which ean be assimikited by an 
invalid; chickens and turkeys are the best poul- 
try for use in all cases of impaired digestion; the 
flesh of ducks and geese is less digestible, and 
should not be used in weakened conditions of the 
digestive organs, Poultry may be prepared for 
the use of invalids by boiling or roasting, care 
being taken to serve it free from fat. A few good 
recipes for cooking it are given below, 

CmieKEN JELLY (@ wedritious, digestible food, 
siitable for use in carly convalescence, and in gen 
erally debilitated physical conditions).—Skin a 
medium-sized fowl, cut the flesh from the bones 
in sinall pieces, and crush the bones; remove all 
fat, put the meat and bones into a saucepan with 
two quarts of cold water and two tea-spoonfuls of 
salt, cover the saucepan so that no steam can es- 
cape, and cook the chicken slowly for five hours ; 
then strain the broth through a fine bolting-cloth 
sieve, or a folded towel laid in a colander, return 
it to the fire ina clean saucepan, and boil it, w- 
covered, until it is reduced about one-half, or until 
alittle of it cooled on a saucer formsa jelly. Then 
season it palatably, and cool it in earthen moulds 
wet in cold water, Serve it in sinall quantities, ei- 
ther cold like wine jelly, or heated to form a broth. 

Crickes Wise JELLY (a adritions, digestible 
food, slightly stimulating, excellent in- convales- 
cence and in goreral weakness of the entire syston). 
—Prepare this jelly according to the directions 
given in the recipe for chicken jelly, allowing it 
to boil antil the jelly is found to be quite stiff on 
cooling a little of it; then add to it the strained 
juice of a lemon and a gill of good sherry or Ma- 
deira wine, and cool it in earthen moulds wet in 
cold water. Use it cold. 

Cuicken Sovrrne (a light, digestible food, very 
mlatable and nadritious, useful in any illus 
where animal food is allowed by the phusician).— 
Remove all skin and bone from the white meat 
of cold roast chicken, and chop half a pound of it 
very fine; then rub it through a fine sieve with 
a potato-masher, Next mix together in a sauce- 
pan over the fire one dessert-spoonful each of 
butter and flour until they are smoothly blended, 
and gradually stir into them one and a half gills 
of boiling water; let this sauce boil for one min- 
ute, then mix with the chicken, season it palata- 
bly with salt and pepper, and stir it over the fire 
until the mixture is scalding hot, when remove it 
from the fire, Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a stiff froth, and the yolks to a cream; have ready 
some stnall paper souflé cases, or some small 
dishes suitable for serving at the table; quickly 
mix with the chicken first the volks and then the 
whites of the eggs. Put the mixture at once into 
the cases or dishes, and bake the soufés for fif- 
teen minutes in a hot oven, Serve them hot as 
soon as they are done. 

Browep Cineken (a nutritious, digestible, and 
appaizng food, xwitetble in convalescence), are. 
fully pluck and singe a@ young chicken, wipe it 
with a wet towel, split it down the back, and re- 
move the entrails without breaking them ; cut off 
the head, neck, and feet, break the joints of the 
wings and legs to flatten the bird, Jay it between 
the bars of a buttered double wire gridiron, and 
expose the inside to a good fire for about twenty 
minutes, taking care not to burn it; then turn 
the breast to the fire just long enough to brown 
it delicately. Have ready a hot dish, lay the 
broiled chicken on it, season it lightly with salt 
and pepper, put a table-spoonfal of sweet butter 
on it, and serve it at once. If the patient’s con- 
dition will permit the use of water-cress or let- 
tuce, either will be found to make an acceptable 
garnish for the dish. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Acrrep Domert’s “Christmas Hymn” —the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age —~— Messrs, Harper & Brotuers offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc- 
cesaful competitor shall use the same for the pror- 
ection of art study in one or more of the best 
American achools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz mouths for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times an shall best snit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes apevified. 

The drawinga must be received by Mrssrs, 
Harrer & Brotiers not later than Angust 1, 
1888, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawinas and not to be 
opened nutil the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
peliloy will not be publicly announced until the prb- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarts Girrorn, N.A.; Mr. F.D. Minvet, 
A.N.A.; aad Me. Cartes Parsons, AN.A., Sie 
perintendent of the Art Department, Wanven & 
Brotuers, wil! act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
ax one page for Harver’s MAGAZINE of December, 
1883; and should other drawings sulnnitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Warren's 
WEEKLY, 83005 one page HARPER'S Bazar, $200; 
one page Hanver’s YousG Provie, ¥ 100, 

If the judyes should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harren & Brotiens 
reserve the right to extend the limit of lime and re- 
open the compu tition. 

Two Christians Hynms by Averen Domett 
have been published, That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are ine 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


WARPER & BROTHERS, : 
Frankuin Squarr, New York. 


OUTSIDE THE FAMILY. 


TOTHING has yet been found on earth 
Re more beautiful than the family rela- 
tion, So beautiful, indeed, is it that its 
phrases have even been used to typify the 
beauty of the life to come in heavenly 
mansions. 

It has grown up from its beginnings in 
barbarism to its present almost perfect con- 
dition, and under its beneticent intluence 
civilization has advanced and mankind has 
developed, 

Yet, for all that, there are a goodly num- 
ber of young people who are sheltered by 
its fostering care, and who would have 
been, of course, but waifs and castaways 
without it, who, during certain years when 
it is of nearly as great importance fo them 
ax in their first years of utter helplessness, 
fail to appreciate its full worth, find many 
of its wholesome restraints irksome, and 
confess no charm in the best of ifs opportu- 
nities. To them the society of some one 
uncounected by family ties is insuperably 
more congenial than the society of those at 
home; they will leave home and its needs 
and duties at any time for the habitat of 
the chosen ally or confederate; and they 
will impart confidences, hopes, fears, and 
joys to the ear of this companion, of the ex- 
istence of which those at home are entirely 
unconscious, 

It is not to be wished that the young 
should form no friendships; those are a de- 
light of which one would be very ill-con- 
ditioned to deprive them, for friendships 
are stimulating and fertilizing to the men- 
tal nature, and often to the moral; if they 
lead one into sentimental weakness, that is 
to be guarded against, for, like everything 
else in the world, they are liable to abuses ; 
and they should always be capable of ad- 
mitting a third party without the let and 
hinderance of jealonsy or suspicion. 

But a friendship in which one confides 
more to the friend than to a sister or to a 
mother is one of which it is safe for the 
parties to it to mistrust themselves, unless 
formed in mature years and with all the 
aids of ripe experience and sound judgment, 
not usually the peculiar possessions of the 
very young, to guide it. 

Of course there are many points in their 
tender lives and fresh fancies where young 
people feel one so much their elder as their 
mother can not be in full sympathy. It 
often seems to them that they must be the 
first human being who has felt this or that 
emotion, been brightened by this or that 
thonght. They are delighted to shed the 
brightuess over another of equal years, to 


find the emotion shared by another who has 
had the same feeling in turn ; some of it, per- 
haps, however harmless, they would be shy 
to speak of to a mother, and can not breathe 
to a sister, who might let the mother know 
it. The bond of sympathy created thus 
embraces them more firmly at every inter- 
view; they are fortunate if no morbidly 
foolish affection and devotion sprivg from 
the intimacy they encourage. 

Yet it is possible that what one is shy to 
speak of to a mother had better remain 
among the unspoken things that do their 
work within the heart silently. If difter- 
ence of age is the only hinderance, then 
there is seldom so much difference of age 
between sisters that sisterly confidence can 
not fill all the requirements of the period. 

Often, it must be admitted, a certain pro- 
portion of vanity mingles in these intimate 
girlish friendships. ‘The friend admires one, 
sees all the best side, since one reveals no 
other, the aspirations and dreams and lofty 
thonghts—idealizes one, in short. ‘There isa 
measure of romance enjoyed all the time by 
one conscious that none of one’s daily en- 
tourage knows anything of this bright side 
of the moon, and the homage is as pungent 
and pleasant as that incense which tickles 
the nostrils of a god. The sister, on the 
other hand, is apt to render unto C.zsar the 
things that are Cesar’s. She sees the short- 
comings one does not acknowledge ; knows 
that if one intends to reform the world one 
had better begin with her own sleeping-room 
and drawers of lace and ribbons, where con- 
fusion very likely reigns; with her own half- 
performed toilette, it may be; with her own 
idleness, or conceit, or temper. The sister 
knows one is asloven; or, if not a sloven, a 
procrastinator whose best intentions come 
to nothing; and if not that, then possibly 
a make-believe, or a domineering tyrant, or 
a seltish visionary, or anything and every- 
thing of which one forgets the possibility 
while hoping and perchance believing that 
one is just the opposite. The sister will 
help, will listen, will love, in spite of faults, 
but will not flatter and adinire, in the ma- 
jority of instances, and innocent admiration 
is often something as necessary as sunshine, 

Well, then, why not make her adiniref 
The young girl who leaves no duty undone 
of all the simple home duties, who is care- 
ful, industrious, unselfish, good - natured, 
thonghtful of the older, indulgent to the 
younger, can give free scope to fancy and as- 
piration, and find no drawhack either to the 
outilow of admiration or to the unbounded 
worship that only fully appreciating sister 
can give to sister, and which, unlike the 
usual outside friendship, is pretty sure to 
last forever, carrying with if, overand above 
the personal tie, that family tie which no- 
thing can destroy, and which survives death, 


And, again, the mother who keeps herself 


young, who does not hold herself as an awful 
deity on a throne of judgment, who is not 
ready to pounce on every failing, but who 
conquers failing by subtly suggesting better 
things, whe enters into pleasures and syim- 
pathizes with griefs and hopes, lets the ehil- 
dren feel her oneness with them, will be apt 
to elicit contidences, and perhaps herself be- 
come the intimate friend of the daughter 
who needs a contidante. And who is there 
that loves more or is better fitted than mo- 
ther or sister to be this special confidante? 
If one must needs make a tool of one’s self in 
these matters, who is abler to help one out 
of the difficulty or to shield one in it than 
members of one’s own family?! And who 
does not know the mischief wrought by the 
implanting of such confidences and the not 
infrequent betrayal of family or other than 
merely personal affairs outside the family 
bounds?) No mother that can help it, hav- 
ing broucht up her own daughter carefully, 
is willing to let her come into too close con- 
tact with the mind and natare of some one’s 
daughter Jess carefully reared ; and we think 
that wherever there is any danger of such a 
thing, it lies chiefly within the gentle en- 
deavor of the mother to prevent it. 


HOW MR. BLACK PRONOUNCES 
YOLANDE., 


T scems a pity to add fuel to the flames of dis- 
putation in this too disputatious world by 
propounding such a problem as Mr. Black has 
put before his admirers in the novel which he is 
now publishing in the Bazar. A host of readers 
are already inquiving whether they shall adopt 
the French, English, or Italian pronunciation of 
the pretty name which he has exhumed from the 
old Provengal chronicles, and which, after all, is 
only another form of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Io- 
lanthe. There is no record of the number of 
divorees that have grown out of household differ- 
ences wherein the husband declared that 
“The Princess of Thule 
Was a princess unruly,” 
while the wife, with true loyalty to her sex, in- 
sisted that 
“The Princess of Thule 
Lived always by rule.” 
As every man is supposed to be the best au- 
thority in the pronunciation of his own name, 


d an author accord anes: 
and an author accordingly should be pected 
know how to pronounce the names of hie lite : 
bantlings, an appeal was made to Mr Black ¢, 
relieve the world of further wrangling on fd 
vexed and important question. The following 
answer proves the distinguished author to be 
possessed of diplomatic talent not less shinin 
than that by which he has made his mark in ie 
erature : 
“ YOLANDE.” 


They say the author's spelling was 

To make the people pronounce earned 

And who could think 'twould be found hand 

ao ae bis ene (orm Yolandé? 7 
hough those who wished a rhym 

Were donbtless welcome guite to Tae 

But now upon us it has dawned ’ 

‘I'were better far to say Yolande. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS, 


HERE is a decided tendency toward lighter 

colors f or carpets, for upholstery goods, and 
for wall-coverings. Soft neutral tints are chosen 
in carpets, and the object is to avoid all striking 
effects both in design and color, 0 that the carpet 
may serve as an unobtrusive background for the 
furniture. Black and very dark grounds are dis. 
appearing from all carpets except those for halls, 
libraries, and dining-rooms, while those for draw. 
ing -rooms, parlors, reception - rooms, chambers, 
and sitting-rooms have subdued shades of old 
blue, olive, India red, sage green, éern, or golden 
brown; the terra-cotta, Sévres blue, Pompeiian 
rose, and imperial yellows used last vear are still 
seen, with pearl, sky blue, and shriinp colors for 
the lightest grounds. The designs are small and 
intricate, being made up of geometric figures, or 
palms, latticed bars, tapestry patterns, conven. 
tionalized flowers of small sizes, Oriental designs 
copied literally from antique rugs, or else the en- 
tire carpet may be a single plain color, or a mé- 
lange of many colors without any set pattern. 
All carpets are bordered, and the same good de- 
signs and quiet colors shown in royal Axminsters 
may be found in the most inexpensive ingrains, 
For large drawing-rooms the Axminster carpets 
with deep pile are sold by the yard, or else the 
measure ef the room is taken and the entire car- 
pet is woven in one piece to ft it, These luxu- 
riously tufted carpets are also woven in patterns 
like those of rugs for halls, in India designs for 
libraries, and in rather dark tepestry effeets for 
dining-rooms, The serviceable Wilton carpets 
are chosen for smaller drawing-rooms, halls, din- 
ing-rooms, and libraries, in mingled patterns of 
two tones of one color for the centre, while there 
are several colors in the wide border, Moquette 
carpets are now ranged among the showy and in- 
expensive carpets, as they resemble Axminsters 
in appearance, but, it must be added, they are 
far less durable. They may be had in the fash- 
ionable rag designs, but are more often seen in 
the light floriated designs that the French con- 
sider so decorative. Body Brussels carpets for 
the entire house are chosen by people of taste 
with means to furnish well, but who do not care 
to follow every change in fashion; in these car- 
pets the figures are well woven through, so that 
the colors may be seen on the wrong side, Next 
these are the tapestry Brussels carpets that make 
as good a show as the body Brussels, but do not 
wear well, as the colors are not woven in, and are 
soon defaced, leaving an unsightly gray surface. 
Indian and Persian rugs are in great favor, es- 
pecially for halls, dining-rooms, and libraries in 
town houses, and for all the rooms of country 
houses. Good floors of hard wood are more ap- 
preciated yearly, and where this expense is too 
great a border of two or more kinds of wood in 
stripes or a pattern is put arownd the room, and 
the rug, or a carpet made square and bordered 
in rug fashion, covers the middle of the floor. 
English designers have provided these square 
carpets in a single piece of ingrain, woven 10 
beautiful designs and colors, that are within the 
reach of people of small means, und are excel- 
lent for small rooma, for Hats, and for summer 
houses. They are put down on an ordinary floor, 
and may be finished out around the room with a 
breadth of red or olive Chinese matting, or ther 
may be thrown down on a floor covered with mat- 
ting, in order to give more warmth, The plain 
ingrain “filling” of a solid color is also used to 
fill out these square carpets, The prices bexin 
as low as 816 for carpets three yards square, 
English three-ply carpets are woven in similar 
squares, but are more expensive. Both square 
and round stairyods are shown in brass, bronze, 
Freneh gilt, or nickel, and there are cheaper woud- 
en rods for upper fights and for basement stairs. 
For those who object to rods, that sometimes mar 
the pile of stair carpets, there are fanciful metal 
pins to fasten the carpet on each side and in the 
middle of each step. Chinese matting for sum- 
mer rooms ix shown in solid India red aud olive 
green, or with gay checks, bars, and plaids of sev- 
eral colors. It is an effective background for 
Persian or India rugs in summer cottages, and 
a breadth of it is tacked around the room 3s 8 
dado; the rattan window-shades that excluderthe 
light and admit the air are used with these, an 
should be of the same color. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


The English styles now most commended he 
dealers in household furniture are those : ri 
latter half of the eighteenth century—the § Mie 
of a hundred years ago—in preference reid 
earlier English styles that have become ne tan 
monly known under the names of Eliza <s 
and Queen Anne. In third-rate shops ane A 
of furniture with spindles or 4 a 
dubbed Queen Anne, and every Papin’ nes 
chair ia Elizabethan, but the craze for suc i Hie 
has been overdove, and at first-class ae 
this jargon is entirely dropped, in the = as 
that Eastlake’s name has long since given Pp 


to that of Sheraton, Chippendale, Adam, or other 
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i . But in visiting the large ware-rooms 
pace pry is found, and dealers whose atyles 
have hitherto been exclusively English now dis- 
play also the artistic designs of the Italian and 
the French Renaissance, and the concession is 
everywhere made that Louis Seize furniture, with 
ita gold and white lacquer and its vich stuffs for 
upholstery and hangings, is best suited to grand 
drawing-rooms in the houses of millionaires, 
Other French styles lately adopted are copied 
from those of the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, showing especially the massive designs in 
vogue under Louis XL, Francis I., Henri IL, and 
Louis XIIL, which are thought appropriate for 
the stately halls, libraries, and dining-rooms of 
modern mansions. The elaborate Louis Quatorze 
fashions now revived in France are not yet in 
favor here except for occasional pieces, but those 
of Louis Quinze are kindred to the Louis Seize 
styles, and are sometimes preferred for special 
rooms. The antique classic styles of the First 
Empire are seldom employed for an entire room, 
but there may be a sofa and chairs in these 
quaint severe shapes in rooms not furnished in 
any pure style, and the fancy for cabinets, ar- 
moires, and escritoires of this period has had 
much influence in bringing into general use the 
mahogany with brass mouldings in which these 
styles are most often represented. The heavy 
ponderous designs of the Italian Renaissance are 
commended for grand libraries and dining halls, 
and are best expressed in black woods richly 
earved, inlaid with ivory, and upholstered with 
aatique tapestry. 

WOODS, STUFFS, ETC. 


Mahogany is the wood in favor for the greatest 
number of rooms, and is richly carved or inlaid 
with brass, but is handsome enough when left 
plain, and its beauty is enhanced by age. Cherry 
is reddened to resemble mahogany, or is treated 
in its natural color, Circassian walnut, like dark 
olive-wood, and in its natural shading, is new and 
fashionable. Rose-wood is again in favor for 
drawing-room furniture, English oak is used for 
dining-rooms, and red oak and San Domingo ma- 
hogany for libraries ; these are employed not only 
for the movable pieces of furniture, but for the 
architectural wood-work, the wainscoting, the 
mantel and its shelves that are built above it, 
the doors, window-framea, ete. For black sets 
the smooth cherry is not now ebonized by fash- 
ionable dealers, but mahogany is blackened to 
show the grain, and gives a soft tone more like 
ebony than can be had in other woods. American 
walnut is out of fashion. The light woods for 
chambers are ash and oak, and there are many 
bedroom sets of cherry both in its light color and 
stained red to imitate mahogany. Carving done 
on the piece or inserted in panels is the prevail- 
ing ornament for all woods. 

Figured stuffs are used for upholstery, for cur- 
tains, and for covering walls. Silk tapestry of 
the most delicate and exquisite shades and faded 
dull hues, rich damasks, and velours of raised tig- 
ures on satin ground are used for drawing-rooms, 
Silk plush is said by many to have had its day of 
favor, but is such an effective ground tor embroid- 
ery and the decorations of applied work cut from 
tapestries that it is still much used; there are 
also beautiful covers of stamped and of plain 
plush in the dull old blue, rose amber, copper red, 
olive, sage green, sapphire, shrimp pink, and terra- 
cotta shades, put on plain (without tufting), and 
trimmed with passementerie which is partly of 
gilt, thick tufted narrow fringes, and wider 
fringes with Chinese netted heading of silk and 
gilt, and pendent tassels. Satin is little used, 
and there are few repped stuffs either of wool or 
silk. A fabric called jute velours resembles 
the serviceable mohair plush, but has a lustrous 
sheen like velvet, and may be had in plain colors, 
or stamped in Oriental designs, or else embroid- 
ered with tinsel threads, when it becomes quite 
costly. Wool tapestries of antique designs are 
handsome, durable, and inexpensive. Raw silk 
covers have lost favor. Embroidery done on 
plush or on satin, Beauvais tapestries, and the 
costly Gobelin tapestries are used both on the 
furniture and on the walls of richly furnished 
rooms. There are also many wall-hangings of 
silks, and unique English woollen fabrics are used 
both on the walls and on the furniture, Cre- 
tonnes, glazed English chintz, momie-cloth, and 
repped cottons stamped with quaint figures and 
flowers in rich and in delicate colors, nearly cov- 
ering the ground, are used for chambers, There 
are also new Japanese silks and Japanese chintzes 
of fine cotton for small reception-rooms and 
chambers, Stamped leathers painted by hand, 
or plain or richly gilded and embossed, are used 
for dining-rooms, libraries, and halls. Alligator 
leather is also used in various colors, 

Transparent silks and Japanese pongees of 
light quality are used for curtains in country 
houses, White embroidered muslin with small 
figures in the middle, a wide vine pattern for a 
border, and scalloped edges, is used for curtains 
next the sash in both city and country houses. 
The holland shades either of white or écru are 
placed inside the sash curtain, and may be slight- 
ly embroidered or edged with linen fringe or with 
lace. The curtains in the room are of Madras 
muslin or lace, ur of grenadine or scrim trimmed 
with antique lace, and are strung on rings and 
poles without cornice above; these are left 
straight and flowing, and are just long enough to 
reach the floor. If a heavy pair of curtains is 
added inside these, they may be looped back on 
each side, or else one is looped and the other 
hangs straight, and a scarf is thrown over the 
top with careless grace; a straight valance is 
sometimes added, but there are few lambrequins, 
Madras muslin is used in plain cream white for 
French curtains that are next the sash, and in 
many colors for the flowing inside curtains, also 
for vestibule windows. Colored embroidery on 
white gauze is a beautiful novelty for curtains, 
and there are transparent Japanese gauzes both 


painted and embroidered for shades and slight 
screen curtains, Cretonne curtains are made up 
showily with frills and festoona, puffs, and box- 
pleatings of the material without fringe or lace, 
and the furniture is upholstered in the same way 
for cottage parlors and for chambers of city 
houses. 

Wall-papers copy the designs of tapestry, 
velours, and other rich stuffs, even imitating em- 
broideries, braidings, and gilt cord work. As we 
have already said, the colors are lighter, and are 
in soft low tones, and the figures cover the ground 
well. French papers for reception-rooms and 
parlors have copper, bronze, silver, or gilt grounds 
with floral and antique designs of quiet colors. 
A wide frieze at the top is very generally used, 
but the dado is not insisted upon unless the ceil- 
ing is very high. Leathers are copied in paper 
for halls and dining-rooms. Some of the best 
houses use the material of the furniture cover- 
ings altogether for wall-hangings, but this is too 
costly for plain houses, 

Stained and jewelled glass enters largely into 
the decoration of modern houses, It has long 
been used for vestibule side lights and for parts 
of doors, and is now used as a transom across 
the top of windows to shorten the apparent height 
of the window ; the curtain rod is placed just be- 
low this, and the curtain falls from it. The Jap- 
anese grille, used effectively across the top of long 
narrow windows, is a fretwork of wood with 
stained glass, in which appear to be great jewels 
behind the lattice to give*soft color to the light 
that enters the room. A grille of orasa or of 
wrought iron with jewelled glass is liked for ves- 
tibules. Puvements of Italian mosaics are used 
for vestibules and for hearths, and for bordering 
floors of large rooms, like picture-galleries. The 
marble tops for buffets, cabinets, and bureaus 
that had fallen into disuse of late years are now 
revived, and are especially liked in dark colors 
showing rich veins, but there are also many clear 
white marbles nsed, especially with chamber fur- 
niture.  Brass-work is another conspicuous orna- 
ment of rich modern furniture, and there is a 
new and perhaps passing fancy for metallic 
leaves and plants of natural size applied as orna- 
ments to frames, screens, friezes, ete. Bevelled 
edges as thick as the means will permit are liked 
for ornamental mirrors, and for the plate-glass 
doors of cabinets, sideboards, ete. 


DRAWING-ROOMS, RECEPTION-ROOMS, ETC. 


The grand drawing-rooms fitted up in Louis 
Seize style have ivory white lacquer or enamelled 
wood with gilt mouldings and applied decora- 
tions of gold of different colors for all the wood- 
work of the room—its doors, mantels, ete. The 
low round luxurious chairs are also of white and 
gilt wood upholstered with silk tapestries, dain- 
asks, or velours, of pale blue, rose, or mingled 
colours; two kinds of arm-chairs, a sofa, and 
some lighter reception-chairs are covered to 
match, and there may be others with gilt wood 
frames, covered with embroidery or Gobelin tap- 
estries for odd pieces. The cabinet with its 
round front and the low tables are also white 
and gilt. Other drawing-rooms in the French 
styles are fitted up with light woods, such as gatin- 
wood richly carved, and ornamented with panels 
and brass-work. For less elaborate rooms that 
are still very elegant, like the long salon parlors 
of many New York houses, a suite of four or five 
pieces is chosen of rose-wood or mahogany hand- 
somely carved, and these are upholstered to match, 
in order to give a prominent color, and the other 
pieces may be odd both in colors and designs. 
The sofas of such suites may have two or three 
luxurious pillow backs, or they may be shorter 
with square back and arms of carved wood, with 
merely the seats covered plainly with silk tapes- 
tries or with plush in rich sapphire blue, shrimp- 
color, olive, or terra-cotta, The Sheraton cabinet 
may be of rose-wood, or else there is a mahogany 
cabinet inlaid with brass in the Empire style. 
Square tables for the centre of the room are of 
carved mahogany, or they have marquetry tops, 
or perhaps are covered with mosaics or Mexican 
onyx. Smaller reception-rooms have the wood- 
work and furniture of ebony, the walls covered 
with Japancse silk, and the ceiling painted to 
match. Japanese materials of small figures cov- 
er the furniture, and this furniture is all in small 
pieces, such as low tables, short sofas, and hang- 
ing cabinets. The inlaid wood floor has a light 
rug upon it, Curtains and portiéres of Japanese 
silks and an ornamental grille may be added, 
with a shelf above the portiére for bright bits of 
china. Mirrors of bevelled glass in Venetian 
forms complete this charming interior. 


DINING-ROOMS, 


Square tables are now used for dinner and 
breakfast rooms. The favorite wood for these 
is oak, but there are also many dining-rvoms fit- 
ted up with mahogany or with cherry. The buf- 
fet or sideboard is in English designs with bev- 
elled glass or brass decorations, or else it is richly 
earved in the Flemish fashion. Plainer  side- 
beards have shelves without glass doors for chi- 
na, and inay have a colored marble or plain wood 
top, either of which must be covered with a linen 
cloth embroidered in colors or ornamented with 
drawn-work, and fringed on the ends. The chairs 
have high square backs, and for comfort should 
have low arms, and are upholstered with leather 
or with tapestry, or else they have seats of closely 
woven cane, which is greatly preferred to those 
of open plaited cane. <A tasteful dining-room 
near the reception-room described above would 
have the ceiling and the high wainscoting of 
wood, leather for the walls and upholstery, and 
furniture of oak lightly carved. There are papers 
that imitate leather admirably for such rooms, 


LIBRARIES AND SITTING-ROOMS, 


Mahogany is in favor for libraries, and is es- 
pecially liked for the large square writing-table, 
which is richly carved and without a cover. The 
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book-cases are low and very simply shaped, being 
merely shelves with bevelled glass doors, Mo- 
hair plush, either olive or terra-cotta red, is liked 
for handsome libraries, ard the walls are covered 
with tapestry. Simpler rooms that serve for sit- 
ting-room as well as library have lighter woods 
for mantel and hanging shelves, low standing 
shelves for books, without glass doors, but with 
silk or chintz curtains, plain Brussels or Wilton 
carpet, with a hard-wood margin next the walls, 
a table covered with gray, blue, or terra-cotta 
cloth; and to these many odd chairs are added, 
such as red, black, or gilt willow chairs with plush 
cushions tied in, quaint old-fashioned fiddle-back 


chairs with embroidered seata, a high straight- 


back Newport rocker of black wood, with the 
cushions tied in with large bows, or a Shaker 
rocker with any odd stuff for covering, and large 


cords and tassels for its ornaments, 


CHAMBERS, 


Both light and dark woods are used for cham- 
ber suites, and the styles remain very simple. The 
carved mahogany suites have beds with high 
head-boards, and many have canopies. For light 
woods, such as ash and oak, the lower square-cor- 
nered English styles are liked. The large four- 
post bedsteads are being used for handsome 
rooms, and the Continental fashion of two single 
beds under one canopy is also being adopted here. 


The fashion gains ground of discarding large pil- 
& large p 


lows and shams, and using only a bolster during 
the day, and adding small sleeping pillows at 
night. This bolster nmiay be round, and regularly 
upholstered with the material used for the spread 
and for the furniture covering, but the oblong 
bolster, which is broader than its height, is now 
preferred ; this has a simple slip of linen, and is 
covered up out of sight in the day-time by the 
counterpane, which is carried up over it and tuck- 
ed in at the top. A lady’s own room, fitted up 
by an artistic furnisher, may have a parquetry 
floor, with a deep blue Daghestan rng, walls cov- 
ered with Japanese chintz, and the ceiling in tent 
shape to lower the height. The simple furniture 
is of mahogany, and consists of a dressing-table 
with movable glass, a bureau which is merely a 
chest of drawers, two small mahogany tables, two 
single beds under one canopy, two or three arm- 
chairs, some lighter chairs, and a rocker with 
loose pillows tied in with cords and tassels. At 
the foot of the bed is a lounge covered with Jap- 
anese chintz silk in which no special color pre- 
vails. The bed has an eider-down silk cover 
tucked under and carried over the oval bolster, 
leaving the rich wood of the head of the bed in 
full view. Mahogany mantel with shelves and a 
bevelled glass mirror above. Curtains of Jap- 
anese chintz, with bands of Japanese silk around 
the edge and across the bottom, finished with silk 
ball fringe. Portidres of Japanese silk hung on 
poles between the jambs. 
HALLS. 


Halls are furnished with a settee of wood, a 
mirror with pegs in the frame, a table of carved 
wood, and high chairs with box seats. The floor 
and wainscoting are of hard wood, with a pre- 
ference for oak, and a wooden ceiling with cross- 
beams is added. The handsomest halls have 
Oriental rugs on inlaid wood floors, mosaic floors 
for the vestibule, marble wainscoting, jewelled 
doors, or a stained glass transom, a marble vase 
on the newel-post, from which gas-lights spring 
out, and stairs of easy tread—only six and three- 
fourth inches for each step—that are too hand- 
some to be carpeted. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
W. & J. Stoane; Herter Brotuers; Cottier & 
Co.; A. Kimber & Sons; Portier & Styucs; L. 
Marcotrt & Co.; Warren Warp & Co.; and De 
GraaF & Tayor. 


PERSONAL. 

Sir Jon Macponarp has bronght forward 
a bill in the Canadian Parliament allowing the 
sulfrage to single women and widows on the 
sume terms as men, 

—Mr, ‘ Adirondack’? MURRAY says that the 
journalistic interviewing is a nationalization of 
the sewing socicty; in the one case Women tear 
reputations to pieces, and in the other the news- 
papers do so, Some people do think that way, 

—Mrs. Mary HaLLock Foote uses the “ thee” 
and “thon” of the Quakers, She illustrates her 
own stories. She has a husband and children, 
and dresses and conducts herself generally iva 
quiet fashion, 

—Colonel W, A. RoeBria, the engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, has leased the MAYER cottage 
on the Point at Newport. 

—Launt Tuompson is to make the statue of 
Admiral Dupont. 

—Mrs. Saran Ray is a Leadville laundress 
who has made a million dollars, 

—Mr. Pavs But Ler, General BUTLER’s only 
son, is in Europe this summer, 

—Mrs. Lucy Stone is troubled with a bron- 
chial cough, which her friends all hope to be 
merely temporary. 

—Mr. T. B, ALprIcH’s recent purchase of a 
house on Mount Vernon Street, Boston, looks as 
if Beacon Hill had been mistaken tor Parnassus, 
* —General JUBAL A. EARLY proposes a con- 
tribution from tifty individuals, himself one of 
them, toward raising fifty thousand dollars for 
a bronze equestrian statue of Ropert FE. Lee. 

—One of the three Misses Caton, of Maryland, 
who beeame the Duchess of Leeds, the Marchio- 
ness of Wellesley, and Lady STarrORD, was din- 
ing at the palace, when a gentleman asked her 
if she came from that part of America where 
they “calculate.” The King interrupted him 
at once by saying, “She comes from that part 
of America where they fascinate,” which was 
very neat for a king. 

—The wife of one of the colored servants at 
the White House last winter, being extremely ill, 
was supplied by the President not only with all 
necessary comforts, but with flowers from his 
own desk. One day the more than usual horde 
of Congressmen made him forget the sick wo- 
man, and he did not think of her till in the mid- 


dle of a state dinner, when he quietly gathered x 
bunch of the finest from the mass of bloom on 
the tuble directly before him, and beckoning a 
servant, sent the invalid her flowers, which, so 
sent, did her more good than medicine. 


—The founder of the astronomical observato- 


ry at Oakland, Culiforniu, Mr. CHABOT, has stip: 
ulated that the telescope shull be free for public 
use. 


—Lady WILps writes that women in Boston 


are intense and transcendental; in Philadelphia 
they cultivate literature, poetry, and art; in 
Washington every young lady looks forward to 
being elected to the English peerage; but that 
New York is the paradise of women, where men 
toil to cover their wives with diamonds, 


—The text, music, and illustrations in pen and 


ink of a large quarto book containing the folk- 
lore of the Tuscan contadini, taken frot 

own lips, is the work of a young Boston lady, 
daughter of ALEXANDER the portrait painter. 
The verses, written in English and Italian, are 
framed or separated by drawings of the mount- 
ain plants of the region, while many pages are 
headed by bars of music giving the air belonging 
to the sueceeding legend. Mr. RusKiIN was 60 
much delighted with this book that he has 
bought it, for three thousand dollars, for his 
Shefficld Museum. 


n their 


—The original portrait of Governor Exnicorr 


fs the property of Wittiam P. Enpicort, of Sa- 
lem, father of Judge Exptcott, having descend- 
ed to him, as the eldest son of the eldest son, 
direct from the old Governor, together with the 
sword with which the cross was cut from the 
King’s colors. 


—Owing to his opera of Taffy and Old Munch, 


Mr. Jerome Hopkins has been enabled to pay 
off the lust of his debts on account of his “ Or- 
pheus Free Singing School” in. New York— 
debts which have annoyed him for thirteen 
years—and he now hopes to re-open his free 
schools in the autumn, 


—A few years ago there was a talk of pulling 


down the house where RaAPHagnL was born, in 


Urbino, Italy, and as finds were not forth-com- 


ing to Luy it, Mr. Morris Moore secured the 
monument to the town, for which he was made 
a citizen of Urbino, 


—Miss Artrucr, nicce of the President, is in 


Mexico with Vice-President EpMunps and 
family. 


—Mrs. Stowe arrived at the North with the 


birds and flowers. 


—PavuL Hayne's white cottage, set in fifty 


acres of ground, was the gift of ex-Governor 
Corguitt, of Georgia, ufter the poct’s house 
had burned down, 


—About a hundred letters, written to THack- 


ERAY by his mother, besides many other private 
memoranda, have been discovered by the editor 
ofa London magazine locked up in an old writ- 
ing-desk in the possession of a dealer in second- 


hand furniture, which the editor hus turned over 
to Mrs. Ritcmie, THACKERAY's daughter ANNE, 


having paid tive hundred dollars for the collec- 


tion. 
—The Princess Louise while in the Bermudas 


composed the Calabash Polka,’ which is to be 
produced by the orchestra of the Hamilton Foot- 
Guards at the next state ball. 

—It is reported that the object of the recent 
arrest of Louise MICHEL is to muke inquiries into 
her mental condition, as it is suid that, while a 


servant-girl, she fell violently in love with a son 


of the house where she served, and became irri- 
tated beyond control by the social considern- 
tions which forbade their marriage, and wildly 
adopted the principles of Socialism. 

—Sir ARTHUR KENNeDy, Goveinor of Queens- 
land, has ruled over Sierra Leone, West Austra- 
lia, Vancouver's Island, the West African settle- 
ments, and Hong-Kong; he ts seventy-fonr. 

—The only [talian operas which are well pat- 
ronized in Italy are of the older schools, DONT- 
zeTtr’s and Vexpr’s earlier works, suys the Vi- 
ennese critic Dr, HovsLick. 

—Mr. Burpee, an English missionary, has been 
settled in the Feejee Islands tifteen years, and 
has mastered the language, and supplied an al- 
phabet to it, portions of the New Testament in 
iy Feejee tongue being now in print translated 
by him. 

—It is said that the Queen of Greece will at- 
tend the Czur's coronation incognita, 

—The laboring-men in one of the Earl of Jer- 
sey’s Oxfordshire villages have been given fifteen 
acres of ground by him in plots of from half an 
acre to three acres each. 

—The tamily of Gkora von Masnatu, who 
was murdered the other day, was Known in Ger- 
many #8 one of ‘the seven families” whose sim- 
ple “von” was thonght far more distinguished 
than the title of prince, for which renson, per- 


“haps, they have often refused the highest titles 


of nobility, 

—A nicce of WaGyer's has been appointed 
Royal Professor of the School of Music by the 
King of Bavaria, which is the first time a Ger- 
man woman has received such an appointment. 

—Sir Jetivs Bexepict, who has not been in 
America since he brought us JENNY Linn, who 
was a pupil of Wener and knew GortHe, thinks 
of paying us another visit. 

—An account of her remarkable ascents this 
winter of Mont Blane, the Aiguille du Midi, Col 
du Chardonnet, ete., is to be published by the 
wile of Colonel FrevertcK BURNABY, illustrated 
by photographs taken by the author, under the 
name of The High Alpsin Winter ; or, Wintering in 
Search of Health. 

—Two young ladies of Bengal took B.A. de- 
grees at the last examination at the Calcutta 
University. 

—President Grtvy has informally approved 
of BARTHOLDI’S grent statue, and General STONE 
has bexun the excavations on Bedloe’s Island for 
the foundation. 

—The Princess of Wales is in deep sorrow for 
the death of Mra. Stonon, who has been attach- 
ed to her houschold ever since she has been in 
England. 

—President Extot, of Harvard, does not be- 
lieve that young men and women between the 
ayes of fifteen and twenty are best educated to- 
gether; President Rosinson, of Brown, is not 
ready to favor the introduction of young women 
into that college; President CALDWRLL, of Vas- 
sar, would be glad to see the experiment of co- 
education tried anywhere but at Vassar; Presi- 
dent SEELYE, of Amherst, thinks itis not desira- 
ble: while President Bascom, of the University 
of Wisconsin, says that an experience of ten 
years in large college classes convinces him that 
co,edeation is pre-eminénuly the dlting method 
of training ouryyouth; 
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ES Conpep Waist FoR CHILD FROM 
- 9 Ve > 
Inrant’s QuitteD Bre. Hi 30: 8) Senta — 
< ‘ For pattern and description see Sup- 
Inranr’s Suet, For pee - description in fA\\ plement, No. XIL, Pigs. 48 and 49. 
; For pattern and description gee Sbplemont: . : 
i Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 60-62. 
i 
t 1 \ \ Inrant’s KnitrEp Sacque. 
q i \ \ For pattern see Supplement, 
if } 4 NN \ No. XL, Figs. 46 and 47. 
} : \ Suirr yor CutLp From 1 To 2 
\ yf \ | YEARS OLD, 
4 im! : \ \ For pattern and description see Sup- 
ft \ a ‘ ; plement, No. XIX., Figs. 58 aud 59. 
DT ae aE 
Ixrant’s Lone Perticoar. \ me pe 
' For pattern see description in Supplement. 
Cap ror Girt 1 YEAR OLp, 
Rie. 1: Cniinia-Couvik. For description see Supplement. 
For description see Supplement. 
Inrant’s DRAWERS. 
Cotton Satteen House Dress, For pattern and description see 
Tue skirt and polonaise of which the dress con- Sepp eee ty Pe ay Sy Pe Se 
sists are of dark blue plain satteen, trimmed with 
figured satteen with a light blue ground, which is 
embroidered at the edge. The skirt has a deep 
figured border, and the long plain polonaise has 
a Byron collar and mock 
vest. Satin ribbon bows 
are on the polonaise. 
Infant’s Knitted 
Sacque. 
Tus sacque is knitted 
with fine white knitting cot- 
Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Cap. Cap ror Girt 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
‘a ton or knitting silk of 
a light color and. steel 
needles, The body is in 
close work, and the low- 
ev edge and sleeves are 
finished with an open- 
work border. A narrow 
ribbon is run) through 
the row of holes at the 
neck and. tied) behind, 
Cut the paper pattern ae- 
cording to Figs. 46 and 
47, Supplement. Begin 
at the lower edge with a 
| foundation of 209 stiteh 
es,and knit forward and 
S back. Knit the Ist-3d 
rounds to appear purled 
on the right side, and as 
| the work is right side up 
in the even rounds, the 
ay Ist round will be in plain 
knitting, the 2d purled, 
and the 8d plain; slip 
the first stitch in every 
round, and, beginning at 


the 4th round, always 
knit plain the 4 stitches 
after the slipped first 
stitch, and also the last 
5 stitches in the round. 
ith round.—* T.o. (put 
the thread over the nee- 
dle), k. (knit plain) 8, n. 
2 (narrow 2 stitches, to 
do which slip the next 
st. (stitch), k. the follow- 
ing 2 together, and cast 
off the slipped st. over 
the resulting st.), k. 3, 
t.o., k. 1; repeat from 
*, but in the last repeti- 
tion omit the last k. 1. 


5th round.—P. (purl) 
throughout. 6th - 12th 
rounds. _ Work as in the 


Fig. 1.—Ptain axp Pra Woot 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cioak For Girt From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—[{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. I, Figs, 1-10.) 


4th and 5th rounds alter- 
nately. Repeat the 1st— 
12th rounds 3 times, and 


sbekehshohehst 
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* 
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4 
Inrant’s Pique Bin. 


\ For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 58. 


FLannew Petticoat ror Carp 
FrRoM 1 To 2 Years ox, 


For pattern and description see Ss 
plement, No, XIIL, Figs 50 and He 


SIAM 


CuremisE ror Girt FRoM 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XVIIL., Figs. 56 and 57. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs, 41-43. ™ 


as 


Fig. 2.—Cutp’s Coutar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Drawers ror Cuitp From 1 TO 
2 YEARS OLD. inthe 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVI, Fig. 54. 


work 


then once more the 1st-8d rounds. 52d round. 
—K. 2 st. together, k. 2, then throughout alter- 
nately k. 2 st. together and k. 8, closing with 4 
st. worked like the first 4. 538d round.—Purled, 
54th round.—Alternately p.4 and k. 2 55th 
round. — Work all 
the st. to look the 
same as those in © 
the preceding round. 
56th round.—P. 1, 
then alternately k. 
2 ond p. 4. ith : 
round.—Work as in ; 
the 55th, Continue ' 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s 
Car. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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on 


Fig. 2.—Corrox Sarrgen Houst 
bags = 


Fig. 1.—APRON ror Girt From 8 TO 5 
YEARS OLD.—[{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52.) 
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to repeat the 54th-57th 
rounds, working the back 
and front in one as far 
as the armholes, and 
narrowing several times 
at intervals under the 
arms; from the arm- 
holes the backs and 
front are worked off sep- 
arately, and the pieces 
must be narrowed to 
shape the neck accord. 
ing tothepattern, Work 
the last 4 rounds of each 
piece on the shoulder to 
appear purled, and join 
at the shoulder by knit- 
ting and casting off the 
st. in from the 
wrongside. Having eom- 
pleted the body, take tp 
the st, at the neck on 


pairs 


needles, and work 

follows: ITst—8d rounds. 
—All st. must appen 
purled on the visdit 
side. 4th round.—Purl- 


: 1. ed throughout, jth 
Nia. 1.—Trst } 
hoe eas form the 


BROIDERY. 


round, — To 
row of holes alternately 


@ Darkest 9 Sin Tae ee tier 

Red} Lighter k. 2 together and to, 
i) Light Green; 6th round. — Purled, 
Tth-9th_ rounds,—Work 


signs given in Figs. 2 
and 8.) The work is 
executed — in 
stitch with 

town wool of the col- 
ors given in the de- 
scription of symbols 
on coarse Berlin can- 
vas. The figures are 
cut out of the canvas 
when complete, and 
are gummed on the 
frieze ground, after 
which a thick thread 


Cross 


German- 


of doubled wool is 
sewed down around 
the edge with silk, 


The cushion is simi- 
larly decorated with 
applied embroidery, 
and trimmed with ball 
tassels at the corners. 


Border for Linen 
Covers, Towels, 
etc.—Cross Stitch. 


Tus border is suit- 
able for linen and 
Java canvas bureau 
and sideboard covers, 
tidies, ete. It is work- 
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Borper For Linen Covers, 
Towe Ls, Etc,—Cross Srircn 
Esprorprry. 


Description of Symbois: @ Dark 
Blue; © Light Blue; C Foundation, 


O Dark Brown; * Light Brown; 
O Dark Blue; © Light Blue; 8 Lilac; 
1 Foundation, 


ed in cross stitch with two shades of blue embroidery cotton, 
Tt can also be executed on cloth, cashmere, or velvet, with silk 
in two shades of any harmonizing color, by basting on a strip 
of canvas as a guide to the stitches, and afterward removing 
it by pulling out the threads. 


Footstool with Border in Tent Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue frame of this footstool, the feet included, is covered 
with copper-colored plush, and the cushioned centre of the top 
is tufted with small satin buttons, The ground for the em- 
broidered border that surrounds the centre is a band of écru 
antique or single thread canvas. The design in syinbols is 


as in the Ist-8d rounds, 
then cast off, Begin 
each sleeve at the lower 
edge with a foundation of 70 st., and work as follows: [st- 
12th rounds like the Ist-12th of the body, | 18th-26th rounds, 
—Work as in the 4th and Sth rounds alternately. 27th-20Lh 
e rounds,—All st. must appear purled on the right side. 30th 
it round.—Knit plain, 31<t-49th rounds,—Alternately k. 2 and 
rot p. 2. K. the 50th round, and then work the rest of the sleeve 

in the same pattern as the body, but bearing in mind that the 

work is on the right side in the odd instead of in the even 


Orromas Croup SerixG Mastne 

Bil For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. Ut | 
rounds: widen and marrow as the putte require | 
The SO rounds at the bottom are tivned bat ! | 
the cuff as shown in the du-tration | : 
} , 
top with S rounds that appear purted on th whit 

side, after which cast off) Join the sleeves, and set r ; 
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Expromernip Work-Basket 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, f 


Fig. 1.—Lounce witn Emxproierep Rua anp Ccsnton.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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them into the armhole according 
to the corresponding figures on the : 
pattern. 
Lounge with Embroidered 
Rug and Cushion.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tue shaggy frieze rug on the F 
lounge illustrated is two yards long 
and a yard and a half wide, and is ' 
finished at the edge with a thick 
cord. The frieze is dark brown { 
Fig. 2.—Desien ror Lounae Rue, Fic. 1.—Cross Stic Emprorery. on the right side, with a light re- Fig. 8.—Desicn ror Lounor Rva, Fic. 1.—Cross Sritcn Expromery. j 
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given in Fig.2, The work is executed with wool 
and silk of the colors given in the description of 
symbols, the wool being used for dark, and silk 
for light tones, and is in tent stitch, which is a 
single diagonal stitch, like half of a cross stitch, 
worked over a single thread of the canvas. The 
edge of the footstoul is finished with a mixed silk 
and wool fringe. 


A DEAD MAN’S SHOES. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


FPVHEY pinched. They sometimes do. And yet 

they had seemed very desirable. Ever since 
she had come into the family, and even before 
that time, Mrs. Eversley had been pinched in one 
way or another; so, after all, it was much of a 
piece, as she said. Ever since she had come into 
the family, too, they had been sighing to think 
Uncle Trevor had 80 much money, and the family 
had none. 

It was true Uncle Trevor had earned his money, 
and the family had never lifted a finger to earn a 
penny; but what odds should that make, they 
reasoned, where there is proper family feeling ? 
It is true that Uncle Trevor, early in youth, had 
gone out and asked for a place behind a counter, 
had not scorned to weigh and measure and tie up 
and fetch and carry, and had advanced from step 
to step, hard work and constant work, first with 
hand and then with head, until the present day; 
and itis equally true that the family had sat still 
in their dignity, gone without when they didn’t 
have enough, kept an eminently genteel front to 
the world, becoming poorer every day with the 
increasing uses for money, and longed for Unele 
Trevor’s money, to which, it was understood, they 
would some day be heirs, but of which, at the 
present time, they received barely so much as the 
dust of its coinage. 

Did Mrs. Eversley wish for Uncle Trevor's 
death? How could you ask such a thing? 
Where had she shown anything that should lead 
to such a supposition? That she wished for 
some of Uncle Trevor's money was quite another 
thing. They were poor; it was no disgrace to 
be poor; but they had always held their heads 
up; and to be well born and well bred placed one 
on an equality with all the money in the world. 
Certainly Trevor could have a better education 
if there was any reciprocity in Uncle Trevor's 
mind; he could go to Germany and pursue his 
studies and make himself a name, instead of 
dawdling in a counting-room over a set of books 
that he didn’t know how to keep. Why didn’t 
he learn how to keep them? Well, what folly it 
would be to spend the best years of his life learn- 
ing something he would have no use for! Uncle 
Trevor had given them positively to understand 
that when he was done with his money they were 
to have it, or the use of it. Probably the other 
Eversleys would come in for something; but Tre- 
vor’s name, of course, made his fortune certain. 
It was just as much of course that no flagrant 
difference would be made between him and Te- 
resa and Laura, poor girls! Well, it could not 
be very long now, at all events, and one must 
have patience and shuffle the cards. If she did 
not wish for her brother-in-law’s death, that was 
certainly all that could be expected of her; if 
she would not be sorry when it occurred, that 
was his fault: he could have been generous and 
considerate enough to make her sorry. And so 
Mrs. Eversley’s little mind ran on. 

Poor Uncle Trevor! immersed in his wide op- 
erations and enterprises, he hardly thought of the 
wants and whims of other people; he had none 
of his own, living simply, wearing old clothes, for- 
getting theatres, always walking, never driving, 
and finding all the pleasure he wanted in the suc- 
cessful issue of his schemes. Had he once sus- 
pected the state of mind in his dead brother's 
family, I don't know whether he wonld have 
stopped and made them all rich in his lifetime, 
or would have cut them all off with a shilling. 

“JT don't know, mamma,” said Teresa — Mrs. 
Eversley’s step-daughter, who was accustomed to 
slight habits of rebellion, at any rate in thought 
— about the wisdom of our way of life. Here 
we are, all of us, with expensive and luxurious 
tastes, constantly feeling deprivation, and con- 
stantly mortified among people, waiting for Un- 
cle Trevor’s money, and uncle in capital health.” 

“T don’t know any other way of life we can 
pursue,” said Mrs. Eversley, with her languid el- 
egance, “I don’t suppose even you would want 
nic to take boarders.” 

“Teresa always had a vulgar cast to her mind,” 
said Trevor. ‘She really thinks it is as dignified 
to work as to live at your ease.” And he bit off 
the end of his cigar before sauntering out on his 
afternoon walk. 

“ Poor boy !” said his mother. 
50 well become a fortune!” 

“ Well,” said Teresa, * Trevor may call me vul- 
gar, and you may cover me with reproaches, mam- 
ma, but I have weighed the matter, and I am go- 
ing to hang on our expectations no longer. I 
have spoken to Uncle Trevor, and he will lend 
me his name, and I shall take the rooms, and open 
an establishment like Madame Paletot’s.” 

“Teresa !” 

“Of course I shall Jose caste; but caste is not 
everything in this world, as you'll agree, mamma, 
when the dollars come rolling in, and our bank 
account goes rolling up.” 

And for answer Mrs. Eversley fainted. “ That 
I should live to see a child of your father’s!” she 
sobbed, incoherently, when she came out of the 
fit. “And what will Harold Van Duysen say?” 
and went off in a series of kicking hysterics. 

“T can not turn you, your father’s own child, 
out of my house and home,” said Mrs. Eversley, 
the next day, when Teresa had unfolded her plans 
more in detail. 

“No, you can not,” said Teresa, quietly. “ Be- 
cause, as the Juw stands, and poor papa’s will, I 


“ And he would 


have just as much right in it as you have. And 
I don’t believe you wish to do so.” 

“But I cnn tell you what I think of a person 
who goes deliberately to work to spoil her sister’s 
prospects,” said Mrs. Eversley, now with more 
temper than tears, as she put her little gray curls 
out of her eyes. “Do you suppose that Harold 
Van Duysen will ever think of offering his hand 
to Laura now ¥” 

“¥ don’t know that he ever did think of it,” 
said Teresa, with a color swimming up the olive 
of her cheek. 

“This,” said her mother, with solemn dignity, 
“has settled the matter now. He will never 
choose his wife among trades-people. Oh!’— 
with a shudder, and burying her face in her fancy- 
work, which elegant fiction she usually kept beside 
her—“ P’'m thankful you are not a child of mine! 
T always knew that ‘p’ in your mother’s name 
would bear its fruits. Thompson with a ‘p’!” 

“Tf any letter in my mother’s maiden name,” 
said the step-daughter, with a laugh, “has caba- 
listic power enough to make me ashamed of wait- 
ing for a dead man’s shoes, it is a spell much 
needed in this family.” And Teresa went about 
her business with a light heart, feeling that the 
worst was over in having broken her intention to 
the household, and all Trevor’s subsequent and 
haughty silence toward her, as if she were un- 
worthy of a word from the future head of the 
house she so dishonored, did not weaken her de- 
termination. 

Of course her long-oceupied social pdésition 
bronght her at once a clienééle, these in approval, 
and those in curiosity. But having a finished 
taste, and knowing exactly what was wanted by 
the people with whom she had associated, she 
kept them all as customers, and soon enlarged 
her borders. That, as she soon felt, she was no 
longer one of nous axtres did not affect her much; 
she was pretty well tired of nous aulres. But 
that any of such feeling should be reflected in 
her half-sister Laura was a matter of regret, 
“Never mind, Laura dear,” she said.“ When I 
have made my fortune—and I shall make it; I 
pid Unele Trevor up to-day—we will go away 
and sce the world; we will Jive in Europe, see 
the midnight sun, float on the lagoons of Venice, 
go up the Nile, bathe in Jordan, take a look at 
Japah, Aud when we come back, people will 
have forgotten all about the shop.” 

“You needn’t think I feel badly, Tara,” said 
Laura, her sweet blue eyes full of nervous tears, 
“Tve been looking it all over, and I can't see 
anything improper, or unladvlike, or derogatory, 
in your showing lovely pieces of silk and Jace 
and velvet to ladies, and employing girls to make 
them up for them. If they are going to cut you 
for that, they may cut me too. I am going to 
keep your books.” 

“Laura dear!” 

“Yes, really. I’ve been learning all by myself. 
I tried to have Trevor help me, but he gave me a 
terrible taking to do for such a vulgar wish.” 

“T don’t think mamma can bear it.” 

“Sorry. For she’il have to.” 

“She will say I have depraved you.” 

“Well—poor mamma !—she can’t say you’ve 
depraved Trevor.” : 

“ He savs”—and Teresa’s great eyes gloomed 
—“that I have injured him irretrievably, and 
that when people ask who he is now, the answer 
comes, ‘Oh, his sister keeps a shop!” 

“So his little cane and his little boots and hig 
big manners are of no use to him. Perhaps it 
will drive him into doing something useful.” 

“Well, it’s too bad. He used to be so sweet a 
fellow. But Ican’t Jet you do this, Laura. You 
— You are too pretty.” 

Laura shook her curly head: it certainly was 
pretty. “As if that was any argument when 
Teresa Eversley uses it.’ And she pulled her 
sister to the mirror and pointed silently. But 
Tara turned away, The tall and stately shape, 
wrapped in its sombre draperies, the faultless 
fave, dark and clear, with shadowy eyes, the 
black and silken locks of hair—thev seemed to 
belong to another person, and not to the one 
whom Harold Van Duvsen had looked on with 
eyes of tenderness, She turned away, a bitter- 
ness of soul suffusing her eves with deeper shad- 
ow. If Harold Van Duysen’s love had been so 
slight a thing as to be unable to bear the blow 
of her having gone to work—if this were work— 
it was as well she knew it early. There was a 
gulf between them then, in their least emotion, one 
never to be crossed, and the sooner she let the 
place that he bad filled become a void the better. 

But she did not suffer Laura to take charge of 
the books. “IT can't see why,” Laura urged, 
pouting her pretty lips. “If vou don’t let me, it 
only shows that you don’t believe what you say, 
and that you think work is degrading, and won’t 
let me be degraded.” 

“It ig not that at all,” said Teresa. “It is 
because you are her own daughter, and whether 
T think it right on her part or not, I don’t want 
to pain mamma so much as I know it will pain 
her. And then she would really be too lonesome 
at home without you.” 

So the months wore away, and Teresa sent her 
forewoman to Paris for fabrics and fashions, and 
began her third year, feeling a new interest in 
her business, which was taking an artistic char- 
acter in her mind, and giving her, so far as suc- 
cessful, an artist’s satisfaction. 

Trevor, meanwhile, still kept his place in the 
counting-room, more from the good nature of the 
employer than because he filled any requirement. 
“It’s abominable,” he said to his mother, “ that, 
taking the place I could in society, I should be 
hampered in this way by Tara's low-bred tastes 
and by the want of Uncle Trevor’s money. When 
I see the other fellows with their drags and tally- 
hos, having the freedom of their clubs, with their 
opera-boxes, marrying the daughters of million- 
aires—by George! it’s enough to make a fellow 
take his own life!” 

And this awful threat overwhelmed Mrs, Ev- 


ersley, who wrung her hands, and cried, and begged 
her darling to remember he was her only son, his 
father’s image, all the joy she had, the hope of 
her existence, and to spare her, to spare her, to 
spare her! And her darling answered, “Good 
gracious, mother! Do have a little sense.” 

It was surely desirable that his mother should 
have some sense, for Trevor had hardly any him- 
self. Nor did he seem to know how to find any 
pleasure except in rich clothes and behind a high- 
stepping horse. “I can’t take you to drive, 
Laura,” he said, “for the fellows will ask what 
pretty girl it is, and when they hear they will 
say, ‘Oh yes, the sister who keeps a shop!” He 
spent the whole of his salary on his pleasures. 
The whole of it? Much more than his salary, it 
seemed to Teresa, who looked furtively at his go- 
ings and comings, and realized, with her already 
better knowledge of the world, what some of these 
pleasures must cost. Was he gambling in a 
gentle way? Had he begged of his mother her 
little revenue? Had Unele Trevor suddenly 
opened his heart and filled the young man’s 
purse? That purse was evidently full, She be- 
gan to feel a vague fear of she knew not what. 
She knew what very soon, 

Unele Trevor waited upon her one morning in 
her private room, and sat down with his hat on. 
Taking from his pocket a large wallet, he opened 
it with deliberation, ran over its contents, and 
handed her, without a word, a bit of paper. It 
was a note for a large sum, signed by T. Eversley, 
which was upon the market, and had been pre- 
sented to him for payment. That told the whole 
story. It was a forgery—a cunning forgery—for 
it was the name of beth uncle and sister, and 
both names carried weight. Her heart beat so 
heavily against her side it seemed impossible 
that it should beat again. Her color fell; she 
could not lift her eves. For him to ruin them all! 

“Well?” her uncle said, in his hard voice. 

She still held the bit of paper, held it so tightly 
that her fingers were white and her nails blue. 
What was she todo? Her thoughts ran swiftly 
as lightning runs. To pay this note would ruin 
her, close up the business, return her to the tyr- 
anny of her step-mother, destroy all the hope that 
she and Laura had had of independence, put them 
back into their old slavery of waiting for a dead 
man’s shoes. But not to pay it! To let another 
soul beside herself know of the disgrace of her 
father’s son; to let the miserable boy suffer any 
more agony than the self-knowledge of his base 
act; to let his poor mother suffer such shock, 
such shame, such misery! It was all in a second. 
“Welly” she said, her heart gathering its strength 
again, “Perhaps I] don’t understand, Whiy did 
you bring me my note? Have you bought it? 
You need not have done that, Uncle Trevor. It 
was very kind of you, but Iam good for it. This 
is a day too early, vou see, and it’s not very busi- 
ness-like to pay your notes before the last day of 
grace; but, so long as you're here, I may as well 
take it up.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said the old man, in a 
slow and terrible way, “that this is your note ¥” 

“Certainly IT mean to say it,” she answered 
him, although it seemed as if her voice were some 
inflexible weight that she must needs pull up 
from vast depth and distance. “Is not that my 
name?” pointing to the signature. “Is not that 
my handwriting?” The room was growing dark, 
was beginning to whirl; she put out her hand in 
a blind way, but grasped nothing, and the note 
fluttered to the floor. 

There was silence for a moment. Her unele 
looked at her slowly from head to foot. 

“You are a handsome girl,” he said then. 
“Every inch a Trevor and an Eversley, Dark 
as a gypsy queen, and proud as a roval duchess, 
Yes, you are a handsome girl—but you are a liar, 
That note was neither given nor signed by you. 
It is the forgery of your brother Trevor, And 
the scoundrel knows that he is safe because it is 
his own name also. What ails my brother's 
child,” he cried, “ that he should do this thing 7” 

“And his mother does not spell her name with 
ap’! said Teresa, to break the force of the hor- 
ror that was freezing them, and bursting into a 
laugh that would have heen hysterical if she 
had not remembered Mrs, Eversley’s habits. She 
clasped*both hands about her throat in the effort 
to quiet herself, and staggered to a seat. 

“Well?” her uncle said again. “I suppose 
you'd have brazened it out to the end with any- 
body else. You're a plucky girl, As for your 
being a liar, T won't say vou lied in a good cause ; 
but the truth should not be spoken at all times, 
we've heard say. And I don’t know as I should 
be the one to reprove you, a8 I shall pay this note.” 

“You!” 

“IT. I gave vou a hard trial, and I find you 
hard material. I'm glad of it. I’m glad there's 
somebody to uphold the Eversley name when 'm 
gone. And that won't be long first. For this 
thing—this thing—this finding my brother's child 
a rascal—has given mea blow, There never was 
a blot upou the name before.” 

It was very plain it had given the old man a 
blow. He stooped and picked up the note, trem- 
bling from head to foot as Teresa did, although 
making a strong fight. She crossed over to his 
side as he turned to go, took his two hands in hers, 
and kissed them. 

“They are clean hands,” he said, looking at 
them then ina half-wondering way.“ They never 
did a thing 1 am ashamed of before God. And 
if they have not been open hands, it is because 
they have been busy ones. Well, well, well,” and 
he went stumbling down the stairs, and Teresa 
left the room to set her girls their tasks through 
Miss Mahala. 

low long that day seemed! And when it end- 
ed, what then? To go home and keep the horrid 
secret burning in her heart. How terrible a thing 
was life where lover failed, brother betrayed, home 
was a desert! She would have been glad to shut 
her eyes upon it all that moment in the marble 
sleep from which no one wakes, And leuve 
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Laura? Poor little Laura! No; there was one 
thing left. She would live for her, and feel 
warded in the living. : re 

The effort she had made to control herself had 
ealled up the richest color that the pale olive of 
her cheek could wear, her eyes were full ofa fe 
fulgent splendor, she was erect and Stately as an 
young empress, when a group came into the draw- 
ing-room where her costumes were displayed—a, 
dowager, a pretty, pleasant girl, and a plain lite 
overdressed creature, who tossed her head flip. 
pantly, and whose sentences, as she moved alone 
spoke for her almost as plainly as if her bias 
had been pinned on her back. “Really” said 
Miss Mahala, “this little fiancée has been here 
before, and she has not a particle of intelligence.” 

But Teresa was acquainted with her. She was’ 
the only child of the famous broker Briarley, the. 
heiress to his immense fortune. Teresa had been 
at school with her, and knew that if she was not. 
hopelessly feeble-minded, it was because we do. 
not call it so when they are heiresses to immense: 
fortunes. 

And this gentleman who had paused in the re. 
ception-room to take a check for their wra 
Great heavens! could it be Harold Van Duysen 
who had come with this fool to buy her weddin 
garments? She had known that Harold had been: 
away with an exploring expedition for a year or 
two; she had said to herself that she would do 
him the justice to believe that it might be his ab- 
sence that had weakened the bond between the 
rather than her assumption of these duties. She 
could never have believed of him that he would 
sell himself for Julia Briarley’s money—not al- 
though she had heard that all the Van Duysen 
riches had recently taken to themselves wings 
aud flown to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
She had thought him high-minded, brave, able to 
face a frowning world, if need were; and if he 
were not all that, she had never deemed he could 
be ignoble. 

The group had to pass her, but she beckoned 
to Miss Mahala to serve them. Julia paused on 
the way up the room, however, with the mermaiden 
smile that stretched her mouth Jike a fish’s, and 
simpered, “ You see I am to be married, Misa 
Eversley. Mrs. Van Duysen says it isn’t etiquette 
for Harold to come here, but I don’t go anywhere 
without him.” But Harold looked at her as if 
she were a stone by the way-side that he had 
never seen before, and was never likely to see 
again, and passed on.‘ How your arm trembles, 
Harold!” said his mother. “I ought not to have 
let you carry all those wraps on it.” And so they 
moved away. 

Miss Mahala carried on the business during the 
next six weeks or so. Miss Eversley was hanging 
between life and death, The face that blanched 
that day so swiftly from its superb carmine, the 
features that grew ashen and pinched, the leaden 
circles about the beautiful eyes, all told of the 
shock the brain had had. It was a fierce fire that 
burned in her veins; but in its flames there were 
certain things she could well spare that were re- 
duced to ashes. When she recovered she found 
that Miss Mahala had taken back to boxes and 
shelves and lay figures that splendid Briarley out- 
fit, which was of no use to the bride, who, on the 
day after her marriage, awoke to hear that her 
futher, the great broker whose immense posses- 
sions were thought to be as fixed as the value of 
the Koh-i-noor, had failed, and had cut his throat 
—the poor bride who did not know enough to care 
about the loss of her fortune till Harold's grip 
upon her arm and furious look into her eyes had 
taught her what it meant. 

“Unele Trevor had a shock last week, you may 
regret to hear,” said Trevor, with a grin, at lunch. 
eon, when Teresa came down for the third or 
fourth time to go out to her business a little while 
in the middle of the day. “I hope it won't give 
any of vou a shock. He passed away day before 
yesterday morning, and will be buried this after- 
noon, IT suppose we must wait till then for the 
will, but it comes hard to do it.” : 

“Trevor! have you no decency left?” said 
Teresa. 

“J will trouble you, Miss Eversley,” said that 
young man, “4o use a different method of speech 
toward me. Remember that now, at any rate, I 
am the head of the house, and if vou can not ad- 
dress me with the respect that I demand, do not 
address me at all.” 

All the same they drove to their uncle’s funeral 
together, some hours later, and returned to his 
dingy little parlor to hear the will read by his 
lawyer. It was a very brief document, giving the 
expected legacies to the other Eversleys, and @ 
small one to Laura. “To my nephew and name- 
sake Trevor,” the page then ran, “I give the cun- 
tents of the inclosed envelope marked with his 
name, which my lawyer will hanfl him, and which 
he is to open in the presence of his sisters. — And 
all the rest and residue of which I die seized I 
hereby give and bequeath to my niece Teresa 
Eversley, provided that she continues the busi- 
hess in which she is now engaged, and associates 
her sister Laura with herself in the conduct of 
the same.” . 

Mrs. Eversley threw up her hands with a cry. 
“Continue!” But her voice was arrested by 
Trevor's groan, He was looking at his legacy: 
it was only his forged note. 7 

“It is terrible! It is mysterious!” said Mrs. 
Eversley, as they drove home. 

“1 is right,” said Laura—“ solemnly, sorrow: 
fully right.” 2 

“Butas for the business, mamma,” said Teresa, 
“now that we really need not pursue it except to 
Meet an old man’s caprice, you may not care 80 
much, socially considered. Think what a good 
thing it is to give employment to so many happy 
people as we do there! We shall have sealer 
ed wealth outside of it, so that we cau in ‘4 
make a plaything of the establishment; ma a 
quite an ideal concern, and educate public opit 
in such matters.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Mra. Eversley. 
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properly winged fruits inclosing the seeds, will be 
widely distributed by the winds. By visiting an 
isolated white birch just after a snow-storm 


«You need not speak so. As for yourself, 
mamma, you shall have every luxury and plea- 
sure, and, if you choose, you can live abroad with 
Trevor; ] will make him my purchasing agent in 
France. That is only fair; I gave Harold Van 
Duysen & situation on the books to-day.” 

‘And Mrs. Eversley went abroad with her son. 
But the wealth of her daughters was only bitter- 
ness to her, with the gall and wormwood of the 
shop; and as for the rest—she had seen that 
note as Trevor an it in his hands, and had 

nded the whole. 
in oa better have learned to dig, Trevor,” 
she said as they leaned over the vessel’s side to- 
gether, “than to have waited in that way for a 
dead man’s shoes. Oh, they came too late! I 
might have known they would. And now they 
pinch, they pinch Y ae 

“They sometimes do,” said Trevor. 


ES 


THE FLOWERS OF THE 
FOREST TREES. 


NE entering upon the study of the vegetable 
O forms of field and forest is perhaps at first 
more interested in the humbler, though it may be 
more conspicuously flowering plants, and disposed 
to put aside the study of the forest trees until he 
becomes familiar with some of these ; but if he is 
then led to examine the trees he finds them not 
Jess interesting, and any one 


“who jn the Jove of nature halds 
Communion with her visible forme, 


may sce the great distance to which the innumer- 
able light seeds are carried. Besides these fer- 


extremities of the last season’s growth. To see 


about the time of the appearance of the leaves. 
ers, A birch-tree with its numerous golden 


look the minute fertile catkins just brought forth 


al, resemble small cones, those of the yellow birch 


(Alnus incana) bear their stamens and pistils in 
catkins of which both sorts were formed the fore- 
going summer, and expanded in early spring. 
Who has not seen the fertile catkins, persisting, 
woody, and cone-like, on the shrubs ? 

Other moneecious trees are the butternuts, blos- 
soming in May or June. These have large and 


will, I think, be impressed, if his attention be 
turned in this direction, by the beauty of many 
of the forest trees when decked with their nu- 
merous flower clusters in spring or early summer, 
even if he has not the interest of the botanist in 
studying the details and classification of the 
species. oe 

A typical flower, it is to be remembered, con- 
sists of stamens and pistils, the inner essential 
organs, and ealyx and corolla, the outer protect- 
ing organs. The flowers of the trees it is pro- 

osed to consider are, however, generally simpli- 
fied by the suppression of one or more of these 
organs; in which case fhey are frequently borne 
jn catkina, Thus, while the snow still lingers on 
the ground, and the winds of early March whistle 
overhead, certain willows, in this case perhaps 
shrubs rather than trees, may be seen developing 
from their buds numerous cylindrical bodies cov- 
ered with down—the “pussy willows” of the 
children—and if these bodies be noticed later 
they will be seen to have taken ona bright gold- 
en hue. On examination we find that they now 
have numerous stamens protruding from the 
down, the pollen cells at whose extremities im- 
part the characteristic color to the catkin. No 
calyx, corolla, or pistils will be found, nor shall 
we find any of these organs on any part of our 
willow; but as there could be no seeds produced 
if there were no pistils, we are led to look farther 
for the pistils of our willow. In the shrubbery 
in the vicinity of the willow bearing the brilliant 
golden catkins there will very likely be another 
resembling the first in aspect, except that in place 
of the bright catkins there will be others less 
conspicuous, and bearing pistils instead of sta- 
mens; that is, this willow, like all other willows, 
is dieecious—one individual bearing the stamens 
and another the pistils. A clump of willows with 
thin leafless branches thickly covered with bright 
yellow catkins, while the forests are still bare, 
and hardly any of the herbaceous plants have put 
forth their flowers, is an exceedingly pleasing 
forerunner of the train of blussoms which the 
season will bring. The aspens, or poplars, belong 
to the same family as the willows. OF these 
there are two species common in our New Eng- 
land woods—the American aspen (/opulua tre- 
mulvides) and the large-toothed aspen (J’pulus 
grandidentata). These closely resemble each oth- 
er, but may be distinguished by their leaves, 
those of the former having small regular teeth, 
while those of the latter have teeth that are large 
and irregularly sinuate. It is this latter tree that 
bears the young leaves densely covered with white 
wool, which at the commencement of summer 
look like snow upon the hills. The aspens bear 
their stamens and pistils on separate individuals, 
like the willows; but their catkins, though at 
first short and thick, the sterile with stamens of 
a deep red color, becume afterward long and 
drooping, and being sometimes several inches in 
length, are often very conspicuous, as they hang 
thickly from the branches before or at the ap- 
pearance of the leaves. At about the commence- 
ment of summer the aspens and willows dis- 
charge their seeds. These are furnished with 
long, silky down, which facilitates their dispersion 
by the winds. We have seen willows to whose 
catkins, as the secds were being scattered, this 


in clusters, 


of which bear fruits with very conspicuous wings. 


in immense numbers. 


green; and in the fall 


“The maple swamps glow like d aunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush.” 


remember a growth of these maples, seen one 
May morning on the opposite shure of a pond, 
that had almost the brilliancy of autumnal foliage. 


which has been followed by a strong wind, one 


tile catkins it is probable that the trees during 
the winter will have many slender bodies at the 


what these are we should visit the trees again at 


We should then find that they had developed into 
long catkins strung with yellow staminate flow- 


tassels amid the just developing bright green 
leaves is of great beauty. But we must not over- 


at the extremities of very short branches of the 
season. These will slowly grow through the sum- 
mer, while the sterile catkins soon discharge their 
pollen and fall from the trees, and in the course 
of the season new ones may be formed, and by 
winter the birches be as first seen. Besides the 
white-stemmed birches two other trees of this 
genus are common in our Northern woods, the 
black or cherry birch (Beta lenta), and the yel- 
low or gray birch (Betula lutea). All bear their 
flowers in a manner similar to that of the white 
birch, differing somewhat in the size and shape 
of their catking. The fertile catkins of the two 
species last mentioned, instead of being cylindric- 


being about an inch long. The alders belong to 
the birch family, but those which grow so abun- 
dantly in our swamps and along the water-courses 


long green staminate catkins; but the fertile 
flowers are not in catkins, but solitary, or a few 
together, at the ends of the branches. Each con- 
sists of a calyx, some very small petals, and a pis- 
til that with the adnate calyx may be recognized 
as an embryo butternut, though it has now two 
reddish stigmas at its apex nearly as large as it- 
self. Then there are the hickories and the chest- 
nuts, both of which are also monwcious, with only 
the staminate flowers in catkins. There are few 
who live in the country that have not seen the 
prickly burrs that guard the chestnuts; but not 
so many are familiar with the great cord-like 
staminate catkins that hang from the trees in 
summer. On the beech the statninate flowers are 
in heads, each of which has a very slender stalk. 

Among the first signs of returning spring is a 
filling out of the spray on the elms. “Sce how 
the leaves are coming out on the els!” is the re- 
mark heard on those first delicious days that sue- 
ceed the departing winter. But, in truth, no 
leaves are yet to be seen upon the elma; the 
trees are blossoming ; nor will the leaves be like- 
ly to come for several weeks. So high are most 
of the flowers, however, that they can not be dis- 
tinguished from leaves; but it may be seen that the 
extremities of the branches and the young trees 
are bare as in midwinter, for on these no flowers 
are borne. Such is generally the abundance of 
blossoms, however, that the trees appear to be 
covered with young leaves, About the first of 
June the ground beneath the trees will very like- 
ly be strewn with numerous winged fruits much 
resembling parsnip seeds, though somewhat larger. 
These are the ripened pistils. The elms bear 
both perfect and separated flowers. These are 
small and yellowish or purplish, and are borne 


Speaking of fruits leads us to the maples, all 


These fruits are at first united in pairs, a pair to 
each flower; but afterward separate into single 
one-seeded samaras. The maples have both per- 
fect and separated flowers, and when the flowers 
are imperfect, ouc individual bears staminate 
blossoms and another the pistilate. Their flow- 
ers have a calyx, and sometimes petals, and are 
quite small. ‘The flowers of the red or swamp 
maple (Acer rubrum) are most conspicuous, being 
usually scarlet or crimson, and are often borne 
They are in clusters, aud 
the staminate have long protruding stamens, It 
is this tree that imparts to our swamps and low 
lands the warm flush that steals over them just 
before the forests take on their various tints of 


At certain seasons it is indeed a red maple. I 


down gave the appearance of large white blos- 
soms, so abundant was it, ‘ 
Birches and alders are monoecious, or, in other 
words, have their pistilate and staminate flowers 
on the same individual. The white birch (Betula 
alba) is a slender, graceful tree common in the 
parts of New England near the coast and as far 
south as Pennsylvania, and having triangular, very 
taper pointed leaves. From its white bark it is 
Probably often confounded with the paper or ca- 
noe birch (Beta papyrarea), a much larger tree, 
with ovate leaves. Let us take this tree as an 
illustration of the flowering of the birches. Qne 
who ia passing through a growth of white birch- 
es in the early part of winter will very likely see 
numerous little brown evlinders about an inch in 
length pendent from the branches. If one of 
these be grasped in the hand it falls to pieces, 
and the hand is filled with numerous little scales, 
pal) which may be found many small winged 
hae The pendants on the trees are, then, the 
eile catkins with the ripened seeds. Through 
winter the acales will gradually fall from the 
slender axes of the catkins, and the seeds, or more 


Frequently the flowers are so numerous that they 
seem to cover the tree with their glowing hue. 
The flowers of the white or silver maple (.4cer 
dasycarpum), & much larger tree growing along 
river-banks, are greenish-yellow, and of no great 
beauty. These two species bear their flowers be- 
fore the appearance of the leaves, and shed their 
fruits at the commencement of summer. The 
fruit of the white maple is, with its creat wing, 
sometimes two inches long, and is larger than 
that of any other maple. The flowers of the rock 
or sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) appear with 
the leaves. Being of a greenish-yellow color, they 
are not noticeable upon the tree, but are remark- 
able for their long thread-like stems, There are 
two other species of maple that must not be over- 
looked, the striped maple (Acer pennsyleanicum), 
also called moose-wood and striped dogwood, and 
the mountain maple (Acer spicatum). The first 
is 2 small slender tree not rare in rich woods, and 
noticeable for its light green bark striped with 
dark lines. Though there may be something un- 
canny about this tree, with its variegated stem, it 
is not to be confounded, though called dogwood, 


that name, Its green flowers are borne in June, 
a dozen or so being strung on a long slender 
drooping axis, The mountain maple is a tall 
shrub forming clumps, particularly abounding in 
the wildest and most picturesque spots. Its 
flowers are also greenish, and are borne in dense 
clusters somewhat resembling a small bunch of 
lilacs. The flowers of the last two species do not 
appear until after the leaves, and they, as well as 
the rock-maple, retain their fruits until fall. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
means by which the seeds are dispersed as they 
fall from the trees. We have seen the great 
distance to which the winged seeds of the white 
birch are carried by the winds. The elms and 
maples algo have winged seeds, and the silky down 
on those of the poplars and willows serves the 
same purpose, while nut-bearing trees may have 
been planted by the squirrels. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all the forest trees bear an abundance 
of flowers and fruits every senson, any more than 
that an apple-tree will blossom and bear fruit in 
profusion for a succession of years. Thus the 
past season, though most of the species which 
we have considered bore many blossoms, on the 
black and yellow birches, during a somewhat pro- 
longed search, we could find scarcely a sterile 
catkin, while on the white bivehes and alders 
they were much less numerous than they had 
been the previous season; and the elms, though 
they bore an abundance of flowers, generally, if 
we are not mistaken, ripened few seeds. Last 
winter, however, were to be scen in great num- 
bers on the alders and birches the undeveloped 
catkins, giving promise of a pleasing display in 
the spring. 


“SPANISH VISTAS.” 
See illustration on double page. 


HE readers of the charming series of “Span- 
ish Vistas,” by George Parsons Lathrop, illus- 
trated by Charles S. Reinhart, which lately en- 
riched the colunins of Harrer’s Maaazing, will 
be glad to know that they have just been publish- 
ed in a handsome volume by Harper & Brothers. 
It would be hard to find a more picturesque de- 
scription of the strange, quaint out-of-door life 
of the children of old Spain, in whose veins still 
runs the blood of the Moor and the Goth, than 
these racy sketches, with their spirited illustra- 
tions, which those who have read once will be 
glad to read again, and those who have not 
read will welcome as a new delight. The dou- 
ble-page illustration by Mr. Reinhart gives a 
representation of a kind of street life of which we 
have no idea in our changeable climate. In Spain, 
however, the traveller may see the women finish- 
ing their toilette out-of-doors, combing their raven 
locks, and the men undergoing the daily ordeal of 
ashave. None of our modern appliances for the 
Spanish barber. He uses still the old brass dish 
with a lune cut out to fit the neck below the chin, 
the very same dish that Don Quixote took for 
the helmet of Mambrino. The barber himself 
has a touch of the stage Figaro about him; he 
is all tags, tassels, and embroidery, always in a 
bustle, lying and lathering, cutting and chatter- 
ing. His shop, when he possesses one, is the pop- 
ular club, where all the idlers of the town do love 
to congregate. On the other side of the scene is 
the water-monger. Spaniards at all times are as 
dry as the desert, and selling water is an active 
business. In the town the seller of water has a 
shed, with ranges of jars, glasses, oranges, lemons, 
and a bench or two where his patrons can rest. 
In the alameda the water-carriers go their rounds. 
Near the group of water-drinkers is a group of 
asses, which in Spain, as in the East, have their 
coats clipped, part of the hair being often left in 
stripes, or cut into quaint patterns. The ass is 
the companion of the Spanish peasant, and is 
as dear to him still as his Rucio was to Sancho 
Panza. In Spain small carts are almost unknown, 
and no Spaniard will condescend to push or pull 
a wheelbarrow; the ass, therefore, is in constant 
employment for bearing sacks of corn, wine skins, 
or water jars. The operation of shearing these 
useful creatures is usually performed by gypsies, 
who may be known by the formidable shears they 
carry in their sashes. 

There is always plenty of color in a Spanish 
scene. The peasants, with their blue, red, and 
yellow kerehiefs, their many-hued sashes, their 
leather leggings, and laced sandals, add bright- 
ness to the view, and contrast well with the white 
walls of the houses, on which the sunlight g:eamsa 
fiercely, making every portal look dark as night. 
The black spot in the picture is the black-robed 
priest, with his strange hat, like that of Don Ba- 
silio in the opera, who sits reading his office, 
while keeping one ear open to listen to the com- 
pliments that the young officer behind him is pay- 
ing to the dark-eyed lady in the mantilla, The 
charm of Spanish beauty, Mr. Lathrop says, is 
hard to seize at first. Chestnut hair is seen oc- 
casionally in the south and east, but deep black 
is the prevailing hue; the eyes are dreamy and 
luminous, large, dark, and weird. It is a beauty 
whose spell works gradually on the mind. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Minnire.—Brald a Jarge palm leaf on each pleat of 
your skirt like those seen on a costume in Bazar No, 
5, Vol, XVI. 

Mra, L. E. B.—We have no purchasing agency. Get 
lighter tan-colored cushmere aud brown velvet ribbon 
for your dress. 

New Scuuscriper.—Use your large-figured silk for a 
pretty Wattean polonaixe over a pleated Surah skirt, 
The gray Japanese poplin will not wear well, and 
should be used for a very simple house dress where it 
will not have hard usage, 

Mus. L. R. R.—Have your wool dress dved myrtle 
green or clxe a good clear gray, ov the corn-flower bine, 

Mrs. J. E. D.—Read about wrapa in Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. XVI. A black ottoman cloth mantle or long 
wrap is what you want. 

An Op Sunsoriure.—Get the tee of the dark 
green satins, and make it and the black ottoman by 


BiIK aC 
Vol. XIII. 


Noa. 10 and 11, Vol. XVI. Get a dark plaid Raglan for 
a travelling wrap. For a suminer dress get an em. 
Droidered nuns’ veiling. Use design for velvet polo- 
paise on page 189 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI 


Twinxer.—Kead about bonnets and wraps in Bazar 


No, 12, Vol. XVI. Get aprigged mualin and make it 
with a pointed basque—not lived—and round skirt 
trimmed with three gathered flounces edged with Ori- 
ental Iace, and have a wrinkled apron over. 


kirt. 
A mis- 


Tuixce.—Read reply above to “ Twinkle. 


lin or linen corset cover trimmed with insertion or 
Jace is worn under the baxque, As you are slender, 
be might have the waist with surplice folds on the 


ut, and the neck in V shape. 
M. E. P.—We know of no anch place, and can not 


recommeud special establishments. 


Atma S.—We publish no such circular. 


M.—No charge is made for answering tions in 


this column. Correspondents must await their turn, 
and need never expect anawers in the next number, 
which ia often in type when their letter is received. 
Of conrse a bride wears gloves when married in a trav 


elling dresa, 


Scnsceiper.—Yon will find information concerning 
aps tu be woven into curtains in Bazar No. 13, 


M. A. B.—The Supplement patterns have a medium 


bust measure, thirty-four to Uhirty-8ix inches, No al- 
lowance ix made for seams. 
‘ 


Q. Z.—You can probably obtain the colors, etc., 


from any store where artists’ materials are sold. We 
do not give addresses in this column, 


Anna F.—The powdered outline of an embroidery 


design which has heen transferred to material must 
be traced over carefnlly with white or black oil-paint 


to fix it. 


L. A., Gatveston, Texas.—Harper & Brothers do 


not bind volumes of the Bazar, but farnish cloth cove 
era (Which can be put on by any bouk-binder) at 73 
cents, or, by mail, $1. 


New Supsoriser.—The embroidery designe given in 


the Bazar are prepared for traneferring by pertorating 
the outlines in fine close holea In many cases this 
can be accomplished by running through a sewing- 
machine that is not threaded, but for very fine and in- 
tricute designs it must be done by hand. This will 
probably make them available for your purpose. You 
will tind full directions for the two methods of trans- 
ferring in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XTIL 


; nee Op Svusoriuser,—We know of no such magic 
lotion. 

Winston.—Your question is fully answered in an 
article on “Invitations, Acceptances, aud Regrets,” in 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVI, 

Mossin G.—Make your blue cashmere dress with a 
basque or peplum polonaise and pleated skirt, trimmed 
with cascades of white lace and piuk ottoman rosettes 
or loops with notched enda in the lace. Made in prin- 
cesse style, it would seein merely a morning dress for 
the house, 

Vv. M. M. G.—Make your white India linen by cut 
pattern No, 3399, using the rick-rack where braid is 
shown in the design, which is illustrated in Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI. The Langtry blouxe-waists belted, with 
tucked skirts and apron over-skirte, are liked for aim- 
ple wash dresses, and will be worn again. Cover 
wooden button-monlds as small a8 a silver half-dime 
with velvet for your velvet waist. Do not alter your 
cream-colored bunting. Get some white nuns' veiling 
jnxtead of wash goods, and put your black lace flounce, 
etc., on it, and some bright red velvet ribbon, 

Scrsorber.—For plain wash dresses read reply 
above to “V. M. M. @") Get cashmere like that of 
your dress for a pelisse. For your blue crape basque 
and over-skirt get an ottoman silk or brocaded skirt, 
and use cut pattern No. 3398, illustrated iu Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI. 

Nina.—White roses, clematis, and white lilacs are 
worn by brides, but there should always be one or two 
sprays of orange blossoing also. We kuow of nothing 
to darken hair safely. 

Mao.—Get garnet velvet or blocked satin and otto- 
man silk for sush, ete., to your wool Jersey, Use your 
foulard for a hakgine and drapery or a polonaise over a 
pleated skirt of plain cream-colored foulard. 

Meriier.—Have a costume of tan brown ottoman 
silk, with some brocaded ottoman and pnassementerie 
trimming; also a visite mantle of the same with che 
nille fringe on it; this is for the ceremony and visiting 
drees, The brocade basque will make your black silk 
all right. The gloves must not be too light, but of 
paler tan-color. ~The groom should wear dark mixed 
trousers—not light ones—with bis black coat and vest. 
Get dark tan-colored gloves for general wear tor both 
yourself and husband, 

A.B. C.—A plain brown gilk pleated skirt will com- 

lete your striped basque and over-#kirt. Read iu New 

ork Fashions of Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVL, all about 
summer silks. 

Sunsorimen.—Get white or French gray cashmere 
for an infant's cloak, and trim ft with a border of bro- 
caded silk or repped silk. Satin Rhadames will still 
be fashionable. 

E. N. W.—For your simple design for the black satin 
merveillenx dress that is to be painted use that of cut 

vattern 3398, in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI. Golden brown 
ike your sample, and deeper shades of this aud of the 
new red, should suit your complexion. Get ottoman 
silk for the brown dress. Take off the ruche, and 
stitch your pelisze near the edges, or put on rows of 
braid. The Spanish lace Wattean polonaise will be 
stylish. The steel-colored poplin is in vogne again; 
see picture of such a dress in Bazar No, 12, Vol. XVI. 
Yon should use pepita or orange ribbons instead of 
lavender with white dresses, Read about yellow shades 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVI. Tea gowns are not worn 
in the street, They are of various shapes, and may be 
princesse, or Watteau, or Mother Hubbatd, or else a 
skirt with along matinée sacque. 

T. E. 8.—Make the young lady's black silk dreas by 
cut pattern No, 339%, Wlustrated in Buzar No. 12, Vol. 
XVI, and trim with pussenienterie. A cape or a short 
visite of the sume should be immed with the passe- 
menterie and lace. 

H. M. B.—Make the amoothest side of your cloths 
outside. Read about graduates’ dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 14, Vol. XVI. 

M. C.—Your striped bine silk skirts will be very 

pretty with a bine cashmere over dress or with the 
dlue velvet basque that you suggest. Use cut pattern 
3389, illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVI, for the 
white dresses of a girl of seven years. Cotton gatteen 
and pique are the materials, with embroidery for trim- 
ming. 

A. P,—Get more of the blue nuns’ veiling, and some 
velvet for trimming. Read suggestions in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol, XVI Use the pink ma- 
terial for an added drapery to your basque, giving it 
the eftect of a polonaise. 

Tevka E.—Use your brown wool pongee for the en- 
ae dress, with a basque, apron over-skirt, und pleated 
skirt. 

Bazanite.—For a simple and stylish nung’ veiling 
dress use cut pattern No. 3397, iustrated in Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI A short basqne, apron, and full skirt 
will be nice for your barred muslin. The frock-coat 
of light cloth will be better than a Jong pelisae if vou 
intend to wear it with various dresses, The pelisee 
is straighter and more severe than the redingote. 

Four Years’ Scusoruen.—India shawls never go 
entirely out of fashion, and you will do well to bay 
one, though yon can not get avery fine quality for the 
aim you mention. Use cut pattern 8395, Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI, for your wool dress, 

New Sunseutner. —Get a flannel travelling dress for 
June. Remodel your blick silk by suggestions given 
in Bazar No.§, Vol. XVI Get. cheeked silk or foward to 
combine with your blue satin de Lyon, using the latter 
for a skirt, White muslin slips are the first short 
dresses, and ave still made with a yoke and full ekirt, 
Over this let your boy wer a walking coat with cape 
made of écru or brown cloth, and a little soft turban 
or polo cap of the same, Ostrich plumes can be dyed, 
if deaie with care. The cat's tail, In the picture iu the 
Bazar, expreasce the different stages of feeling through 
which Pngs passes in her attack and capture of the 


mouse in the cheese, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
REVELATIONS. 


Ir nothing could have been more delightful 
than the drive through the Favorita and round. 
ing the spur of Pellegrino, nothing was more 
charming than that preliminary stroll on the 
sands while the servants were preparing the ta- 
ble under the tent already pitched. Ragged 
men and women with half-naked children stood 
as a fringe round the sandy dunes where grew 
cistns and myrtles, tamarisk and thorn-.apples, 
with dwarf iris at their feet. These poor crea- 
tures had gathered silently from all four quar- 
ters, as if they had come up from the ground, 
attracted by that strange instinet which brings 
wild things where prey is to be had, as well as 
instructed by that seeret language which in a 
few signs had passed the news from one to the 
other that food was about and fragments were 
sure to fall. : 

As yet there was no separation into small 
groups or more intimate couples, The whole 
body kept en masse together, like a battalion in 
close order; and, so far as things had yet gone, 
the order of the day was essentially republican, 
and the administration communistic, Everybody 
belonged to evervbody else. There was no fa- 
Voritism, no exclusiveness, no segregation, Ar- 
mine looked at Ione, talked to Clarissa, langhed 
with the Lancini girls, and paid his devuirs like 
a man to Mrs. Stewart and the elder ladies, So 
did the other young men; and the girls were no 
more exclusive than their cavaliers. But after 
Inncheon was over things were naturally changed, 
They could not all stand shoulder to shoulder 
like a well-drilled battalion for the whole after- 
noon; and when the wanderings and explorings, 
the searchings for shells, for flowers, for shade, 
for points of view, had set in, then the solid mass 
decomposed into groups here and couples there. 
And somehow, no one knew how, not even the 
girl herself, the Marchese Mazzarelli took posses- 
sion of lone—and kept what he took. 

In general the young fellow's attentions did 
not displea~e Tone, She was a girl like others, 
and girllike she enjoved her triumphs. They 
put her into good humor with herself; made her 
forget the insecurity of her fortunes and the un- 
satisfactory condition of all things with her; and 
tore down some of Clarissa’s extra decorations, 
And this, to a girl of her jealous temperament, 
was always somewhat soothing. But to-day she 
wished that the Marchese would leave her to her- 
self, and carry his laughing eves and pleasant 
words to Clarissa, who had coveted them not 
a little when she could not have them, and had 
had none other to make up for the want of them, 
To-day she desired them no more than did Tone, 
and would have found them as unwelcome if she 
had not received them quite so ungraciously, 
For St. Claire had joined himself to the plump 
little human pigeon, and seemed almost as if he 
were pinned to her skirts, so close was he in his 
attendance. And when St. Claire was in the 
field, all other men, with these two girls, were 
thrust into the hedge. He was their “color” 
for the moment, aud they wore none other, 

Devoured by jealousy, lone only wanted to be 
alone. Life on this splendid day, when the gods 
had come back to earth, seemed somehow a ter- 
rible mistake. It was above alla mistake to her, 
ast up by the tide of chance from the depths, 
she knew neither whence nor how—a mere picce 
of hinnan wreekage gathered up by hands which 
regretted their kindly work, and made her feel 
that they did. Without inherited rights, ouly 
with natural clafms which she could not enforce, 
what a miserable life hers was! Had she been 
the daughter of well-placed parents whose ac- 
quaintance was of itself an honor, this new friend 
of theirs, this Dr, St. Claire, would not have desert- 
ed her for Clarissa! He would have been proud 
to have devoted himself to her, as indeed he ought 
to be now, for she was a truer friend to bim than 
Clarissa: was—miuch, much truer! If only she 
could tind her own parents, and have some one 
who could maintain her position, or, failing this, 
if she could but make a home for herself and be 
free and independent! If only she conld leave 
this beautiful island which, for all its beauty, was 
to her a prison—these memories of old times 
where the gods, who once were the friends of 
man, were to her like grinning spectres—if she 
could but get away from all she knew and begin 
a new life in free and independent England! If 
only she could ! 

How close St. Claire was standing by Clarissa ! 
What was he showing her ¥ what was he saying 
to her? How she wished that she could hear! 
How weak he was to waste his time on such a 
commonplace person as Clarissa! He would do 
far better to devote himself to one of those Lan- 
cini girls, At all events they had good eves, and 
could use their fans with grace; but Clarissa’s 
eyes were just like two china beads, and she used 
her fan as if it were a broom handle. Really she 
would give up all interest in Dr. St. Claire. He 
was not worth it. No man who could devote him- 
self like this to Clarissa was worth two thoughts 
from any other girl, What was he showing her? 
Their heads were nearly touching. And see! 
Clarissa was actually drawing her little finger 
across the palm of his hand, held curved like a 
cup, as if she were moving something lying in 
the hollow. She would look no more. The one 
was unworthy her interest, the other too hope- 
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lessly bad all through to make her doings of any 
worth whatsoever. They might do as they would. 
It did not concern her. 

Her heart on five, her brain dizzy with her pas- 
sionate and jealous wrath, she turned toward the 
sea, as if to watch the waves as they ran lipping 
in to shore; while Mazzarelli, always laughing 
and good-humored, scraped the sand at her feet 
for shells, that he might make her “find” the 
largest, and glanced at intervals at Clarissa 
and St. Claire, as they stood there beneath the 
sun, looking like lovers and talking in common- 
places. 

“Who is that young man %” at Jast asked Ar- 
mine, his face turned to Mazzarelli. 

“Which »—Captain Bonacore ?” asked Claris- 
sa, looking after a cavalry officer almost out of 
sight among the rocks. 

“ He, talking to your sister,” said Armine. 

He was not jealous like a man, only curious 
like a woman. Still, he wished that if lone gath- 
ered shells in concert with a well-set-up, good- 
luoking young fellow with laughing eves, it had 
been with an Englishman and not an Italian. 

“Oh! Mazzarellimthe Marchese Mazzavelli,” 
said Clarissa, “He is a great friend of ours, 
and desperately in love with Nony.” 

She made this statement with quite radiant 
satisfaction, A month ago she would have warm- 
ly denied it, had it been made to her. 

“T thought so,” said St. Claire, an odd little 
wave of displeasure, which might be called pee- 
vishness, overpowering the softer and more re- 
fined melaneltoly of his ordinary mood. ‘Are 
they engaged ?” 

“No, not yet. There is not quite enough money 
yet, else they would be. But as Nony has no 
dot, they have to wait till his fortunes ure better. 
It will all come right when an old uncle or aunt, 
or something like that, of his, dies,” she added, 
with her well-known amiability, looking sympa- 
thetically please that Nony had this not too dis- 
tant nor too desperate chance of happiness, 

“Then she is im love with him %” asked Moni- 
ea’s adorer, with another little wave of sad dis- 
pleasure. 

“Of course!” said Clarissa, opening her eyes. 
“She would not encourage him as she dues if 
she were not.” 

Yet, for all her bold lapse from truth at this 
moment, Clarissa was by no means a chronic fib- 
ber. But she was not sorry to deal Ione this 
sharp back -hander, az in some sense a fitting 
punishinent for having attracted Mazzarelli. In 
her own manageable way she had liked the young 
Marchese herself, and hid secretly resented the 
unmistakable assignment of his attentions to 
Ione. Now she no longer cared for him. Yet 
she would not let slip this opportunity for pun- 
ishing the past. “Those who have been to the 
festa must pay the cost,” she said to herself; 
“and Mazzarelli had been Ione’s festa quite often 
enough to make it right that she should pay 
when the time came.” 

“They will make a handsome couple,” said St. 
Claire, looking at them with that kind of gentle 
envy which belongs to the sympathetic, disap- 
pointed in their own happiness, when they con- 
template the blessedness of others. 

“Yes, he is very good-looking indeed,” said 
Clarissa, emphasizing the last word. 

“ And your sister is lovely,” returned St. Claire. 

“Do vou really think so?” asked Clarissa, in a 
tone of surprise. “I should sav that Nony was 
more strange-looking than prettv—certainly not 
lovely, or anything like it. With red hair and 
yellow eves, how can she be 2” 

“T call her hair golden; and her eyes—well, 
I do not know what they are! They are all 
colors,” said St. Claire. 

“ Allcolors! That does not sound very charm- 
ing,” said Clarissa, with a little grimace. 

“Yours, at all events, do not leave themselves 
in doubt,” said St. Claire, gallantly.“ Yours are 
as blue as the heavens—as blue as forget-me- 
nots.”” 

“But blue eyes are so ugly!” said Clarissa, 
with girlish coquetry, 

“T think them beautiful,” he answered. 

“As beautiful as yellow ones?” she asked, 
with a litde laugh. 

“Surely,” he answered, more flattering than 
truthful. 

“Well, perhaps it is better than being all 
colors, like a chameleon,” she returned. “Tam 
no chameleon in anything,” she then added, after 
a short pause; “neither in my eyes nor ny char- 
acter. Nony is.” 

“Though there is a certain curious kind of re- 
seinblance between you—I ean searcely say where 
it is; 1 think it must be that you both have at 
times a likeness to your father, and that you meet 
there — yet you are strangely unlike,” said St. 
Claire, rather suddenly, still looking at lone, and 
from her to Clarissa. 

“Of course we are,” she answered, gavly. 
“How should we be alike? And how should 
Nony be like father? How funny!” she added, 
with a little burst of merriment that somehow 
jarred on St. Claire. 

“Why not?” he asked, with astonishment. 
“You are sisters.” 

Clarissa laughed again. She had been contin- 
ually laughing during this conversation, and St. 
Claire, who was usually quite willing to idealize 
everything connected with any of his new friends, 
for the first time found himself irritated and op- 
pressed. 

“Has no one told you?” she asked, arching 
her eyebrows still more than nature had already 
arched them, ‘ Nony has not the remotest rela- 
tionship to any of us,” she said, emphatically. 
“She is an orphan, the daughter of an old friend 
of father’s—but she does not belong to us in any 
way. He took her when she was quite a little 
thing, gave her his name, and brought her up as 
one of the family, because he and mother are so 
good—you do not know how good they are!” she 
interpolated heartily; “but she is not onc of us 


emphatically as before. 


She seareely knew why she felt it to be such a 
She had no 
conscious enmity to Ione; did not want to injure 
her with the handsome young doctor, or at least 
she did not think that she did; and yet she felt 
as if Providence had wrought in her behalf by 
giving her this opportunity of enlightenment, and 
that she ought to use it with thankfulness and 
dispatch. She had been longing to tell St. Claire 


satisfaction to say this to St. Claire. 


the truth about her sister by adoption. It was 


not to harm the girl, but to disabuse the man of 


an error, and also in some sense to detach herself. 
She thought that he ought to know how things 
were at the Villa Clarissa. Every one in Paler- 
mo knew. Why not he with the rest ? 

Besides this question of truth which seemed to 
her of such paramount importance—how about 
that patent fib concerning Mazzarelli 9—Clarissa 
was morally ashamed of Ione. That indolent 
and discontented nature; those profitless dreams 
and long hours of idleness; those fierce out- 
bursts of jealousy—witness that cruel murder of 
the little bird—vevolted the better-ordered, more 
equable and sweet-tempered nature of Clarissa, 
And just as she felt that she must wash her pink 
soft hands when she had soiled them, so now she 
felt that she owed it to herself to repudiate Ione 
as a blood-relation whose character and conduct 
reflected on herself, or were derived from her 
parents. 

She looked at her companion to see how her 
information affected him. An expression catae 
into his face which she could not read. It might 
be pity or surprise, or something dearer, or some- 
thing more repellent. She could not fathom it. 
And as he said nothing more lucid than a trivial 
“Indeed!” she was no more helped by his voice 
than she had been by his eyes, She saw, howev- 
er, that he looked at Ione with more interest of a 
kind—of what kind she could not say—than he 
had looked at her before. 

Perhaps it was as well that she could not read 
the sudden keen desire which almost overpowered 
him—the passionate wish that possessed him— 
of doing something for the poor girl's happiness, 
From the first he had wondered why she seemed 
to be always in disgrace. Now he understood 
her isvlation, and his heart yearned to help her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
A BEGINNING, 


Despite all her hurrying, however, Yolande did 
not manage to get away from London on the day 
following ; it was not until early the next morn. 
ing that she and her mother and the maid found 
themselves finally in the train, and the great city 
left behind for good. The weather was brilliant 
and shining around them; and the autumn-tinted 
woods were glorious in color, To these, or any 
other passing object, Yolande, in her capacity of 
guardian, drew cheerful attention, treating the 
journey, indeed, as a very ordinary every-day af- 
fair; but the sad-eyed mother seemed hardly 
capable of regarding anything but her daughter, 
and that sometimes with a little bit of stealthy 
erying. 

“ Ah,” she said, in those strangely hollow tones, 
“it is kind of you to come and let me see you 
for a little while.” 

“A little while? What little while, then 9” 
said Yolande, with a stare. 

“Until 1 go back.” 

“Until you go back where, mother %” 

“ Anywhere—away from you,” said the mother, 
regarding the girl with an affectionate and yet 
wistful look. “It was in a dream that I came 
away from the house with you. You seemed 
calling me in a dream, But now Iam beginning 
to wake, At the station there were two ladies ; 
I saw them looking at us; and I knew what thev 
were thinking. They were wondering to sce a 
beautiful young life like yours linked to a life 
like mine; and they were right. I could sce it 
in their eves.” 

“They would have been better employed in 
minding their own business,” said Yolande, an- 
grily. 

“No; they were right,” said her mother, calm- 
ly; and then she added, with a curious sort of 
smile: “ But Iam going to be with you fora little 
while. I am not going away yet. I want to 
learn all about you, and understand you; then I 
shall know what to think when I hear of you 
afterward. You will have a happy life; I shall 
hear of you, perhaps, and be proud and glad; I 
shall think of you always as young and happy 
and beautiful; and when you go back to your 
friends—” 

“Dear mother,” said Yolande, “I wish you 
would not talk nonsense. When I go back to 
my friends! Tam not going back to any friends 
until you go back with me; do you understand 
that” 

“JT said she; and for a second there was a 
look of fright on her face. Then she shook her 
head sadly. “No, no. My life is wrecked and 
done for; youra is all before you—without a cloud, 
without a shadow, As for me, Iam content. I 
will stay with you a little while, and get to know 
you; then I will go away. How could I live if I 
knew that I was the shadow on your life?” 

“Well, yes, mother, you have got a good deal 
to learn about me,” said Yolande, serenely,“ It 
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aos ae 
—not the least in the world,” she repeated, as 


is very clear that you don't know what a 
T have, or you would not be so anxious re 
voke me to anger But please Tememhe: Pro. 
it isn’t what you want, or what you istea Es 
—it is what I may be disposed to allow mo” 
do. I have heen spoiled all my life: that ie, to 
thing you will have to learn about me Tai 
have my own way. You will find that out a 
soon ; and then you will give over makin f ‘i 

- or think: a & foolish 
plans; or thinking that it is for you to decid 
Do you think I have stolen you away, and Bete 
you into slavery, to let you do as you lease 9 
Not at all; it is far from that, the goa roa 
get to Worthing I am going to get you a ei: 
bonnet than that—I know the shop perfectly ag 
saw it the other day. But do you think I will 
permit you to choose the color? "No, not at all 
not at all, And as for your going AWAY, oF going 
back, or going anywhere—oh, we will gee about 
that, I assure you.” 

_For the time being, at all events, the mother 
did not protest. She seemed more and more 
fascinated by the society of her daughter: and 
appeared quite absorbed in regarding the bright 
young fresh face, and in listening with a strange 
curiosity for the slight traces of a foreign aceent 
that remained in Yolande’s talking. As for the 
girl herself, she bore herself in the most matter. 
of-fact way. She would have no sentiment in. 
terfere. And always it was assumed that her 
mother was merely an invalid whom the sea air 
would restore to health; not a word was said as 
to the cause of her present condition. 

Worthing looked bright and cheerful on this 
breezy forenoen. The wind-swept yellow-gray 
sea was struck a gleaming silver here or there 
with floods of sunlight; the morning promenaders 
had not yet gone in to lunch; a band was play- 
ing at the end of the pier. When they got to 
the rooms, they found that every preparation had 
been made to receive them; and in the bav.win- 
dow they discovered a large telescope which the 
little old lady said she had borrowed from a 
neighbor whose rooms were unlet. Yolande 
managed everything—Jane being a helpless kind 
of creature—and the mother submitted, occasion- 
ally with a touch of amusement appearing in her 
manner, But usually she was rather sad, and 
her eves had an absent look in them. 

“Now let me see,” said Yolande, briskly, as 
they sat at lunch (Jane waiting on them). “There 
is really so much to be done that I don’t know 
where we should begin. Oh yes, I do. First 
we will walk along to the shops and buy your 
bonnet. Then to a chemist’s for some scent 
for your dressing-bag. Then we must get glass 
dishes for flowers for the table—one round one 
for the middle, and two semicircles. Then when 
we come back the pony-carriage must be waiting 
for us; and we will give you a few minntes to 
put on the bonnet, dear mother; and then we 
will go away for a drive into the country. Per. 
haps we shall get some wild flowers ; if not, then 
we will buy some when we come back—" 

“Why should you give yourself so much 
trouble, Yolande ¥” her mother said. : 

“Trouble? It is no trouble. It is an amuse. 
ment—an occupation. Without an occupation 
how can one live?” 

“ Ah, you are so full of life—so full of life,” 
the mother said, regarding her wistfully. 

“Oh, I assure you,” said Yolande, blithely, 
“that not many know what can be made of wild 
flowers in a room—if you have plenty of them. 
Not all mixed; but here one mass of color; and 
there another. Imagine, now, that we were 
thirty-three miles from Inverness ; how could one 
get flowers except by going up the hill-side and 
collecting them? That was an oecupation that 
had a little trouble, to be sure!—it was harder 
work than going to buya bonnet! But sometimes 
we were not quite dependent on the wild flowers; 
there was a dear good woman living a few miles 
away—uah, she was a good friend to me!—who 
used to send me from her garden far more than 
was right. And every time that I passed, anoth- 
er handful of flowers; more than that, perhaps 
some fresh vegetables all nicely packed up; pet- 
haps a little basket of new-laid eggs; perhaps & 
pair of ducklings—oh, such kindness as was 
quite ridiculous froma stranger. And then when 
I come away, she goes to the lodge, and takes one 
of the girls with her, to see that all is right; and 
no question of trouble or inconvenience; you 
would think it was you who were making the ob- 
ligation and giving kindness, not taking it. 
must write to her when Ihave time, But I hope 
soon to hear how they are all going on up there 
in the Highlands.” 

“ Dear Yolande,” said the mother, “ why should 
you occupy yourself about me? Do your wrtt- 
ing; I am content to sit in the same room. In- 
deed, I would rather listen to you talking about 
the Highlands than go out to get the bonnet, or 
anything else.” *” aid 

‘Why do I occupy myself about you?” sal 
Yolande.“ Because ] have brought you here to 
make you well; that is why. And you must be 
as much as possible out-of-doors, especially on 
such a day as this, when the air is from the sea. 
Ah, we shall soon make you forget the a 
dinginess and the smoke. And you would rather 
not go for a drive, perhaps, when it is ] who am 
ruing to drive you?” 

: Indeed, she took the mastership into her own 
hand; and perhaps that was a fortunate atl ' 
for it prevented her thinking over certain et 
that had happened to herself. Wise, ab fk 
thoughtful, and prudent, there was now little - 
in her manner or speech of the sae 
light-hearted Yolande of other days; and a ki 
was pleased to see that her mother was | Aa 
more and more interest in her ; and perhaps are 
times—though she strove to forget the pene 
gether and only to keep herself busily vee et 
with the present—there was some vag if-ap- 
subtle sense of self-approval. Or was aes aa 
proval? Was it not rather some age cir be 
belief that if he who had appealed to her, 
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all through it she seemed to hear a sad refrain— | woman have her own way; and with all her re- { met with anything in heaven or earth of which 
y the shepherds did not say the same thing, But 


id that he had faith in her, could now 
onl say that she was doing well? 
But she tried to put these remembrances away. 
a odd thing happened when they were out, 
They had gone to the shop where Yolande had 

ts; and she was so sutisfied with 


bonne 
ee ea she chose that she made her mother 


ut it on then aud there, and asked the milliner 
to send the other home. Then they went out- 
side again ; and not far off was a chemist’s shop. 
“Now,” said Yolande, “ we will go and choose 
7 he bottles in the dressing-bag. 


ts for t h 
ee shall be white rose; and the other? What 
other?” ‘ ee 

‘ou like best, Yolande,” said her 


“ Whichever y 
mother, submissively, her daughter had become 


letely her guide and guardian, 

“But it is for your dressing-bag, mother, not 
mine,” said Yolande. “You must choose. You 
must come into the shop and choose. 


“Verv well, then.” rs 
They walked to the shop; and Yolande glanced 


for a minute at the window, and then went inside. 
But the moment they had got within the door— 
perhaps it was the odor of the place that had 
recalled her to herself—the mother shrank back 
with a strange look of fear on her face. ; 

“Yolande,” she said, in a low, hurried voice, 
“] will wait for you outside.” 

“But which is to be the other scent, mother ?”” 

«] will wait for you outside,” said she, with 
her hand touching her daughter's arm. “I will 
wait for you outside.” 

Then Yolande seemed to comprehend what 
that dazed look of fear meant; and she was so 
startled that, even after her mother had left, she 
could scarce summon back enough self-possession 
to tell the shop-man what she wanted. There- 
after she never asked her mother to go near a 
chemist’s shop. 

That same afternoon they went for a drive 
along some of the inland country lanes ; and as 
they soon found that the stolid, fat, and placid 
pony could safely be left under the charge of 
Jane, they got out whenever they had a mind, to 
look at an old church, or to explore banks and 
hedge-rows in search of wild flowers. Now this 
idle strolling, with occasional scrambling across 
ditches, was light enough work for one who was 
accustomed to climb the hills of Allt-nam-ba; but 
no doubt it was fatiguing enough to this poor 
woman, who, nevertheless, did her very best to 
prove herself a cheerful companion. But it was 
on this fatigue that Yolande reckoned. That 
was why she wanted her mother to be out all day 
in the sea air and the country air, What she 
was aiming at was a certainty of sleep for this 
invalid of whom she was in charge. And so she 
cheered her on to further exertion ; and pretended 
an eagerness in this search for wild flowers which 
was not very real (for ever, in the midst of it, 
some stray plant here or there would remind her 
of a herbarium far away, and of other days and 
other scenes), until at last she thought they had 
both done their duty, and so they got into the 
little carriage again and drove back to Worthing. 

That evening at dinner she amused her mother 
with a long and minute account of the voyage to 
Egypt, and of the friends who had gone with 
them, and of the life on board the dahabceyah. 
The mother seemed peculiarly interested about 
Mr. Leslie, and asked many questions about him; 
and Yolande told her frankly how pleasant and 
agreeable a young fellow he was, and how well 
he and his sister seemed to understand each oth- 
er,and so forth, She betrayed no embarrassment 
in expressing her liking for him; although, in 
truth, she spoke in pretty much the same terms 
of Colonel Graham. 

“Mr. Leslie was not married, then?” 

“Oh no.” 

“It was rather a dangerous situation for two 
young people,” the mother said, with a gentle 
smile, “It is a wonder you are not wearing a 
ring now.” 

“What ring 2” Yolande said, with a quick flush 
of color. 

“An engagement ring.” 

Tn fact, the girl was not wearing her engage- 
mentring. On coming to London she had taken 
it off and put it away; other duties claimed her 
now—that was what she said to herself. And 
how she was content that her mother should re- 
main in ignorance of that portion of her past 
story. 

“T have other things to attend to,” she said, 
briefly; and the subject was not continued, 

That day passed very successfully, The mo- 
ther had shown not the slightest symptom of any 
craving for either stimulant or narcotic; nor any 
growing depression in consequence of being de- 
Prived of these—though Jack Melville had warn- 
ed Yolande that both were probable. No; the 
Janguor from which she suffered appeared to be 
merely the languor of ill health; and, so far from 

ming more depressed, she had become rather 
more cheerful, especially when they were wan- 
dering along the lanes in search of wild flowers. 
Moreover, when she went to bed (she and Yo- 
Jande occupied a large double-bedded room) she 
Nery apeedily fell into a sound, quiet sleep. Yo- 
lande lay awake watching her, but everything 
Seemed right; and so by-and-by the girl's mind 
began to wander away to distant scenes and to 
Pictures that she had been trying to banish from 
her eyes, . 
seen meres in this hushed room she 
rillow snip to herself, and hid her face in the 
fate me no sob should awaken the sleeping 
eatnee Watt sah i that was only a natural 
one a . e strain of all that forced cheerful- 
een Gren terrible. Once or twice during the 
aid ae oe had to speak of the Highlands ; 
tain recoll veh on such Occasions to shut out cer- 
miei We eae and vain regrets and self-abase- 
thie since itself a hard thing. And now that 
the old life uy over, her imagination ran riot; all 
and its ies there, with its wonder and delight 
unknown pitfalls, came back to her; and 


so comp’ 


a couple of lines from one of Mrs. Bell’s ballads 
—that she could not get out of her head. 


“Quoth he, a bonnie leddy, were ye sweet Jeanie 


Graham 
‘Indeed, guid sir, but ye’ve guessed my very name,’” 


They could not apply to her; but somchow there 
was sorrow in them; and a meeting after many 
years; and the tragedy of two changed lives, 
How could they apply to her? If there was any 
one of whom she was thinking it ought to have 
been he to whom she had plighted her troth. 
She had put aside her engagement ring for a sea- 
son; but she was not thereby absolved from her 
promise. And yet it was not of him that she 
was thinking ; it was of some one she saw only 
vaguely, but gray-haired and after many years, 
coming back to a wrecked existence; and her 
heart, that had a great yearning and pity and love 
in it, knew that it could not help, and what was 
there but a woman’s tears and a life-long regret ? 
That was a sad night. It was not the mother, it 
was the daughter, who passed the long sleepless 
hours in suffering. But with the morning Yo- 
lande had pulled herself together again. She was 
only a little pale—that was all. She was as 
cheerful, as brave, as high-spirited as ever. 
When did the band play 9—they would walk out 
on the pier. But even Jane could see that this 
was not the Yolande who had lived at Allt-nam- 
ba with a kind of sunlight always on her face; 
and she wondered. 

Not that day but the next came the anxiously 
expected news from the Highlands. 


“My parting YOLANDE,—Y our letter has given 
me inexpressible relief. I was so loath to see you 
go. Above all, it seemed so cruel that you should 
go alone, and I remain here. But probably Mr. 
Melville was right; perhaps it may all turn out 
for the best; but it will be a long time before 
any one can say so; and as I think of you in the 
mean time, it is with no great sense of satisfaction 
that I am conscious that I can do nothing to help 
you. But I rejoice that so far you have had no 
serious trouble; perhaps the worst is over; if 
that were so, then there might be a recompense 
to you for what you must be undergoing. It 
would be strange indeed if this should succeed 
after so many failures. It would make a great 
difference to all our lives; sometimes I begin to 
think it possible, and then recollections of the 
past prove too strong. Let me know your opin- 
ion. Tell me everything. Even after all these 
years, sometimes I begin to hope and to think 
of our having a home and a household after all. 

“There is but little news to send you. At the 
moment I am quite alone. Mr. Shortlands has 
changed all his plans, and has gone south for a 
few days, finding that he ean come back and re- 
main with me until the 15th of October, Then 
you must tell me what you would have me do. 
Perhaps you will know better by that time. If 
you think the experiment hopeless, I trust you 
will have the honesty to say so; then I will take 
you for a run abroad somewhere, after your long 
waiting and nursing. 

“The Master is in Inverness, I hear; probably 
it is business that detains him: otherwise I should 
have been glad of his company on the hill, now 
that Shortlands is away. But the shooting has 
lost all interest for me. When I come back in 
the evening there is no one standing at the dvor, 
and no one to sit at the head of the dinner table. 
I shall be glad when the 15th of October comes; 
and then, if there is no prospect of your present 
undertaking proving successful, you and I will 
preen our feathers for the South. It they are 
guing to bury you alive in these wilds subse- 
quently, you and I must have at least one last 
swallow flight. Not the Riviera this time; the 
Riviera is getting to be a combination of Bond 
Street and Piccadilly. Athens—what do vou say ? 
I remember the Grahams talking vaguely about 
their perhaps trying to spend a winter in Algiers, 
and pleasanter travelling companions you could 
not find anywhere; but even if we have to go 
alone we shall not grumble much ? 

“This reminds me that one part of your letter 
made me very angry—I mean about the expense 
of the dressing-bag, and your proposed economy 
at Worthing. I suppose it was those people at 
the Chateau that put those ideas into your head ; 
but I wish you to understand that there is no- 
thing so stupid as unnecessary economy for econ- 
omy’s sake, and that when I wish you to begin 
cheese-paring I will tell you so, Extravagance is 
silly—and ill-bred too; but there ia some such 
thing as knowing what one can fairly spend in 
proportion to one’s income; and when I wish you 
to be mure moderate in your expenditure I will 
tell you, And, indeed, it is not at such a time 
that you should think of expense at all. If this 
experiment is likely to end as we wish, then we 
shall not be considering a few pounds or so. 

“T think vou will be pleased to hear that Mrs. 
Bell does not manage ove whit better than you— 
how could she, when everything was perfect? 
But the situation is awkward, I imagined she 
was only coming here for a day or two—to sect 
things going, as it were, under a new régime ; but 
the good woman shows no signs of departure; 
and indeed she manages everything with such 
tact and good sense, and with such an honest, 
frank recognition of the facts of the case, that I 
am really afraid to hurt her and offend her by 
suggesting that she should not waste so much of 
her time up here. It was all very well with Mr. 
Melville—he was her hero, the master of the 
house, the representative of the family that she 
looked up to; but it is different with me; and 
yet there is a kind of self-respect in the way in 
which she strictly keeps to her ‘station,’ that 
one does not like to interfere, I have thought 
of pointing ont to her that my last housekeeper 
was a person called Yolande Winterbourne, and 
that she was in no wise so respectful in her man- 
ner; but then I thought it better to let the good 


spectfulness there is, as you know, a frank and 
honest friendliness which tells you that she quite 
understands her own value in the world. She 
has, however, been so communicative as to un- 
fold to me her great project of the buying: back 
of Monaglen; and I must say it seems very ill- 
advised of Mr. Melville, just when this project is 
about to be accomplished, to disappear and leave 
not even his address behind. All that Mrs. Bell 
knows is that, on the morning you left, he an- 
nounced his intention of crossing over the hills 
to Kingussie to catch the night train going south ; 
and Duucan says he saw him going up by the 
Corrie-an-eich. You know what an undertaking 
that is, and the stories they tell about people hav- 
ing been lost in these solitudes; but, as Duncan 
says, there was not any one in the country who 
could cross the hills with less chance of coming 
to harm than Mr. Melville. Still, he might have 
left the good woman his address; and she, it 
seems, did not consider it her ‘place’ to ask.” 
At this point Yolande stopped—her brain be- 
wildered, her heart beating wildly. If he had 
crossed over the hills to catch the night train to 
the south, why, that was the train in which she 
also was travelling from Inverness to London! 
Had he been in that same train, then—separated 
from her by a few carriages only—during the 
long darkness in which she seemed to be leaving 
behind her youth and hope and almost the com- 
mon desire of life? And why? He had spoken 
to no one of his going away. Mrs. Bell had 
guessed that he might be going, from his pre- 
parations of the previous evening; but to leave 
on that very morning—to catch the very train in 
which she was seated—perhaps to come all the 
way to London with her: here was food for specu- 
lation and wonder. Of course it never occurred 
to her that he might have come to any harm in 
crossing the hills; she did not even think of that. 
He was as familiar with these corries and slopes 
and streams as with the door-step of the house at 
Gress. No; he had waited for the train to come 
along; perhaps she did not even look out from 
the window when they reached the station; he 
would get into one of the carriages; and all 
through the long afternoon and evening, and on 
and through the blackness of the night, and in 
the gray of the morning, he was there. And per- 
haps at Euston Square too? He might easily es- 
cape her notice in the crowd if he wished to do 
so. Would he disappear into the wilderness of 
London? But he knew the name of the hotel she 
was going to—that had all been arranged between 
them; might he not by accident have passed 
along Albemarle Strect on one or other of those 
days? Ah, if she had chanced to see him !— 
would not London have seemed less lonely 2 would 
she not have consoled herself with the fancy that 
somewhere or other there was one watching over 
her and guarding her? A dream—a dream. If 
he were indeed there, he had avoided meeting her. 
He had gone away. He had disappeared—into 
the unknown; and perhaps the next she should 
hear of him might be after many years, as of a 
gvay-haired man going back to the place that 
once knew him, with perhaps some vague ques- 
tion on his lips— 
“My bonnie leddy, were ye sweet Jeanie Grahum 2?” 


—though to whom he might address that question 
she scarcely dared to ask or think. 

She only looked over the remainder of the let- 
ter; her hurried fancies were wandering far away. 

“So you see I have no news; although in my 
solitude this gossip seems to unite you with me 
for atime. The only extraordinary thing that I 
have seen or met with since vou left we ran across 
the other night on coming home from the shoot- 
ing. We had been to the far tops after ptarmi- 
gan and white hares, and got belated. Long be- 
fore we reached home complete darkness over- 
took us; a darkness so complete that, although 
we walked Indian file, Duncan leading, I could 
not see Shortlands, who was just in front of me; 
Thad to follow him by sound, sliding down among 
loose stones or jumping into peat-hags in a very 
happy-go-lucky fashion, Crossing the Allt-crém 
by the little swinging bridge you know of was 
also a pleasant performance, for there had been 
rain, and the waters were much swollen, and 
made a terrible noise in the dark. However, it 
was when we were over the bridge and making 
for the lodge that I noticed the phenomenon I 
am going to tell you about. I was trying to 
make out John Shortlands’ legs in front of me 
when I saw on the ground two or three small 
points of white fire. I thought it strange for 
glow-worms to be so high above the level of the 
sea, and I called the others back to examine 
these things. But now I found, as they were all 
standing in the dark, talking, that wherever you 
lifted vour foot from the wet black peat, imme- 
diately afterward a large number of these pale 
points of clear fire appeared, burning for abont a 
minute, and then gradually disappearing. Some 
were larger and clearer than others—just as you 
remember, on a phosphorescent night at sea, 
there are individual big stars separate from the 
general rush of white as the steamer goes on. 
We tried to lift some of the points of light, but 
could not manage it; so I take it they were not 
glow-worms or any other living creatures, but an 
emanation of gas from the peaty soil, only that, 
unlike the will-o’-the-wisp, they were quite sta- 
tionary, and burned with a clear white or blue- 
white tlame—the size of the most of them not 
bigger than the head of a common pin, and some- 
times about fifteen or twenty of them appearing 
where one foot had been pressed into the soft 
soil, Had Mr. Melville been at Gress I should 
have asked him about it; no doubt he has no. 
ticed this thing in his rambles; but he has been 
away, as I say, and nobody about here has any 
explanation to offer. The shepherds say that the 
appearance of this phosphorescence, or electrici- 
ty, or illuminated gas, or whatever it is, foretells 
a change in the weather; but I have never yet 


as you, my dear Yolande, have not seen this phe- 
nomenon, and know absolutely nothing about it, 
you will be in a position to furnish me with a 
perfectly consistent scientific theory about it, 
which I desire to have from you at your conven- 


ience. 
“A hamper of game goes to you to-day, also a 


bunch of white heather from 
“Your affectionate father, 
“ R, G. WINTERBOURNE.” 


She dwelt over the picture here presented of 
his solitary life in the north; and she knew that 
now no longer were there happy dinner parties 
in the evening, and pleasant frienda talking to- 
gether; and no longer was there any need for 
Duncan—outside in the twilight—to play “ Mel- 


ville's Welcome Home.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AWAKING, 


ANOTHER two days passed, Yolande doing her 
best to make the time go by briskly and plea- 
santly. They walked on the promenade or the 
pier; they drove away inland through quaint lit- 
tle villages and quiet lanes. When the weather 
was wet they staid in-doors, and she read to her 
mother, or they rigged up the big telescope in the 
bay-window to follow the slow progress of the 
distant ships. And the strange thing was that, 
as Yolande gradually perceived, her mother’s in- 
tellect. seemed to grow clearer and clearer while 
her spirits grew more depressed. 

“T have been in a dream—I have been in a 
dream,” she used to say. “I will try not to go 
back. Yolande, you must help me. You must 
give me your hand.” 

“You have been ill, mother; the sea air will 
make you strong again,” the girl said, making no 
reference to other matters. 

However, that studied silence did not last. On 
the evening of the fifth day of their stay at Worth- 
ing, Yolande observed that her mother seemed 
still more depressed and almost suffering; and 
she did all she could to distract her attention and 
amuse her. At last the poor woman said, look- 
ing at her daughter in a curious kind of way, 

“Yolande, did you notice when I came away 
from the house with vou that I went back for a 
moment into my room ?” 


“Yes, I remember you did.” 
“TJ will tell von now why I went back.” She 


put her hand in her pocket and drew out a small 
blue bottle, which she put on the table. “It was 
for that,” she said, calmly. 

A flush of color overspread the hitherto pale 
features of the girl; it was she who was ashamed 
and embarrassed ; and she said, quickly: 

“Yes, I understand, mother—I know what it 
is. But now you will put it away; you do not 
want it any longer—” 

“Tam afraid,” the mother said, in a low voice. 
“Sometimes I have tried until it seemed as if I 
was dying, and that has brought me to life again. 
Oh, I hope I shall never touch it again: I want 
to be with you, walking by your side among the 
other people, and like them—like every one else.” 

“ And go you shall, muther,” Yolande said ; and 
she rose and got hold of the bottle. “JI am go- 
ing to throw this away.” 

“No, no, Yolande; give it to me,” she said, but 
without any excitement. “It is no use throwing 
it away. That would make me think of it, I 
would get more. I could not rest until I had 
gone to a chemist’s and got more—perhaps some 
time when you were not looking. But when it is 
there I feel safe. I can push it away from me.” 

“Very well, then,” said Yolande, as she went 
to the fire-place and placed the bottle conspicu- 
ously on the mantel-shelf. Then she went back 
to her mother. “It shall remain there, mother— 
as something you have no further need of. That 
is done with now. It was a great temptation 
when you were living in lodgings in a town, not 
in good air; and you were very weak and ill; but 
soon you will be strong enough to get over your 
fits of faintness or depression without that.” She 
put her hand on her mother’s shoulder, “It is 
for my sake that you have put it away 

In answer she took her daughter’s hand in both 
hers and covered it with kisses, 

“Yes, yes, yes. I have put it away, Yolande, 
for your sake—I have put it away forever now, 
But you have a little excuse for me? You do not 
think so hardly of me as the others? I have 
been near dving—and alone. I did not know I 
had such a beautiful daughter—coming to take 
care of me, too! And I don't want you to go 
away now—not for a while, at least. Stay with 
me for a little time—uritil—until I have got to 
be just like the people we mect ont walking— 
just like every one else; and then I shall have no 
fear of being alone; I shall never, never touch 
that.” 

She glanced at the bottle on the mantel-shelf 
with a sort of horror, She held her daughter's 
hand tight. And Yolande kept by her until, not 
thinking it was prudent to make too much of this 
little incident, she begged her mother to come and 
get her things on for another short stroll before 
tea, 
Toward the evening, however, it was clear that 
this poor woman was suffering more and more, 
although she endeavored to put a brave face on 
it, and only desired that Yolande should be in the 
room with her. At dinner she took next to no- 
thing; and Yolande, on her own responsibility, 
begged to be allowed to send for some wine for 
her. But no. She seemed to think that there 
was something to be got through, and she would 
go through with it. Sometimes she went to the 
window and looked out, listening to the sound of 
the sea in the darkness, Then she would come 
back and sit down by the fire, and ask Yolande 
to read to her—this, that, or the other thing. 


<- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“THEY GOT OUT TO EXPLORE BANKS AND HEDGE-ROWS IN SEARCIT OF 


But what she most liked to have read and re-read | 
to her was“ A Dream of Fair Women’; and she 
liked to have Yolande standing by the fire-place, 
so that she could regard her. And sometimes 
the tears would gather in her eyes, when the girl 
came to the lines about Jephthah’s daughter: 


“emptied of all joy, 
Leaving the dance and song, 


‘‘ Leaving the olive gardens far below, 
Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 
The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 


“The light white cloud swam over us Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from his den; 
We saw the large white stars rise one by one, 
Or, from the darken'd glen, 


“Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 
I heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ills.” 


“Tt was not fair—it was not fair,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ What, mother ?” 

“To send you here.” 

“Where ought I to be, then,” she asked, 
prondly, “except by your side ?”” ; 

“You? Your young life should not be sacri- 
ficed to mine. Why did they ask you? I should 
thank God, Yolande, if you were to go away this 
evening-—now—if you were to go aw and be 
happy with your youth and beauty and kind 
friends; that is the life fit for you. 

“But Lam not going, mother.” 

“Ah, you don’t know—yon don’t know,” the 
other said, with a kind of despair coming over 
her, “I am ill, Yolande. I am wretched and 
miserable.” 7 

“The more reason I should stay, surely. 

“JT wish you would go away and leeve me. I 
t What I have been 
I am too ill But 


can get back to London. 
thinking of is beyond me. 


you—you—I shall always think of you as moy- | 


ing through the world like a princess —in sun- 
light.” . 
“« Dear mother,” said Yolande, firmly, “ I think 
we said we were going to have no more hon 
I am not going to leave you. And what 


sense, A u 
te impossible. 


you were looking forward to is qui 
If you are ill and suffering now, I am sorry ; I 
would gladly bear it for your sake. I have had 
little trouble in the world; I would take your 
share. But going away from you Iam not. So 
you must take courage and hope; and some day 
—ah, some day soon you will be glad. 

“But if I am restless to-night, said she, glan- 
cing at her daughter, uneasily, “and walking up 
and down, it will disturb you.” 

«What does it matter?” said Y olande, cheer- 
fully. - 

“You might get another room. aN 

“T am not going into any other room. Do you 
think I would forsake my patient? . 

Will you leave the light burning, then? 


| her worst fears were being realized, 


“Tf you wish it, ves; but not high, for you 
must sleep.” 
But when they were retiring to rest the mother 
begeed that the little blue bottle should be pl reed 
on the bedroom chinmey-picee, and the gitl hesi 
tated, 
“Why, mother, why ? 
touch it?” 

“Oh, I hope not! I hope not! 
know it is near—if Tam like to die.” 

“You must not fear that, mother. T will put 
he bottle on the chimney-piece, if von like, but 
you need noteven think of it. That is more like- 
yto cause your death than anything else, And 
you would not break your promise to me 2” 
She pressed her daughter's hand; that was all. 
Yolande did not go quickly to sleep, for she 
knew that her mother was suffering—the labored 
sivhs from time to time told her as much. She 
av and listened to the wash of the sea along the 
shingle, and to the tramp of the late wayfarers 
along the pavement. She heard the people of 
the house go upstairs to bed. And then, by-and 
vy, the stillness of the room, and the effects of 
the fresh air, and the natural bealthiness of 
youth, combined to make her drowsy, and, rather 
ainst her inclination, her eyes slowly closed, 


You surely would not 


But T shall 


She was waked by a moan—as of a soul in mor 
tal agony, But even in her alarm she did not 
start ap; she took time to recover her senses 
And if the poor mother were really in such suf 
fering, would it not be better for her to lie as if 
she were asleep? No appeal could be made to 
her for any relaxation of the promise that had 
been given her. 

Then she became aware of a stealthy noise; 
and a strange terror took possession of her, She 
opened her eyes ever so slightly — glimmering 
through the lashes onlv—and there she saw that 
Her mother 
had got out of bed and stolen across the room to 
the sideboard in the parlor, returning witha glass, 
Yolande, all trembling, lay and watched. She 
Was hot going to interfere—it was not part of 
her plan; and you may be sure she had conter- 


| plated this possibility before now. And very 


soon it appeared why the poor woman had taken 
the trouble to go for a glass; it was to measure 
out the smallest quantity that she thought would 
alleviate her anguish. She poured a certain quan- 
tity of the black-looking fluid into the glass; then 
she regarded it, as if with hesitation; then she 
deliberately poured back one drop, two drops, 
three drops; and drank the rest ata gulp. Then, 
in the same stealthy fashion, she took the glass 
to the parlor and left it there, and crept silently 
back again and into bed. 

Yolande rose. Her face was pale, her lips 
firm. | She did not look at her mother; but, just 
as if she were assuming her to be asleep, she 
quietly went out of the room, and presently re- 


turned with a glass in her hand, She went to 
the chimney-piece. Very well she knew that her 


mother’s eyes were fixed on her, and intently 
watching her; and as she poured some of that 
dark fluid into the glass, no doubt she guessed 
the poor woman was imagining that this was an 
experiment to see what had been taken out of 
the bottle. But that was not quite Yolande’s 
purpose, When she had poured out, as nearly 


lax she could caleulate, the same quantity that 


her mother had taken, she turned her face to the 
light, and deliberately drank the contents of the 
elass It was done in a second; there was a 
sweet, mawkish, pungent taste in the mouth, and 
aoshiver of dis@ust as she swallowed the thing; 
then she calmly replaced the bottle on the ehim- 
ney- piece, 

Sut the mother had sprung from her bed with 
a wild shriek, and canght the girl by both hands, 

“Yolande! Yolande! what have you done?” 

“What is right for you, mother, is right for 
mo,” she said, in clear and settled tones tts 
how Timean to do always.” 

The frantic grief of this poor creature was pit- 
iable to witness. She flung her arms round her 
daughter, and drew her to her, and wept aloud, 
and called down vengeance upon herself from 
Ileaven, And then ina passion of remorse she 
flew at the bottle that was standing there, and 
would have hurled it into the fire-place, had not 
Yolande, whose head was beginning to swim al 
ready, interposed, calmly and finaly. She took 
the bottle from her mother's hand and replaced it. 
“Nos it must remain there, mother. It must 
stand there until vou and T can bear to know 
lat it is there, and not to wish for it.” 

Even in the midst of her wild distress and re- 
morse there was one phrase in this speech that 
had the effect of silencing the mother altogether, 
She drew back, aghast, her face white, her eves 
staring with horror, . 

“You and [PY she 
You—to heeome like—like— 

A '§ ‘said Yolande. “ What is right for you 
is right for me; that is what I mean to do—al- 
Now, dear mother,” she added, in a more 
langaid way, “1 will lie down—I am giddy—” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, putting 
her hand to her forehead, and rested so awhile ; 
then insensibly after a time she drooped down 
on to the pillow, although the frightened and 
frantic mother tried to get an arm round her 
waist, and very soon the girl had relapsed into 
perfect insensibility. 

And then a ery rang through the house like 
the ery of the Egyptian mothers over the death 
of their first-born. The poison seemed to act in 
directly opposite ways in the brains of these two 
women—the one it plunged into a profound stu- 
por; the other it drove into frenzy. She threw 
herself on the senseless form, and wound her 
arms round the girl, and shrieked aloud that she 
had murdered her child—her beautiful daughter 
—she was dying—dead—and no one to save her 
—murdered by her own mother! The little house- 


repeated. “ You and I? 


ways, 


WILD FLOWERS.” 


Digitized by Goo 


hold was roused at once. Jane canto rushing in, 
terrified. The landlady was the first to recover 
her wits, and instantly she sent a house-maid for 
a doctor, Jane, being a strong-armed woman, 
dragged the hysterical mother baek from the bed, 
and bathed her young mistress’s forehead with 
ean-de-Cologne ; it was all the poor kind creature 
could think of. Then they tried to calm the mo- 
ther somewhat, for she was begging them to give 
her a knife that she might kill herself and die 
with her child. 

The doctor's arrival quieted matters somewhat; 
and he had scarcely been a minute in the room 
when his eyes fell on the small blue bottle on the 
mantel-piece. That he instantly got hold of; the 
label told him what were the contents; and when 
he went back to the bedside of the girl, who was 
lying insensible in a heavy-breathing sleep, her 
chest laboring as if against some weight, he bad 
to exercise some control over the mother to get 
her to show him precisely the quantity of the 
fluid that had been taken. The poor woman 
seemed beside herself, She dropped on her 
knees before him in a passion of tears, and clasp- 
ed her hands. 

“Save her! save her! save my child to me! 
If you can give her back to me I will die a hum 
dred times before harm shall come to her—my 
beautiful child that came to me like an angel, 
with kindness and open hands, and this is what 
I have done!” 

“Ilush! hush !? said the doctor, and he took 
her by the hand and gently raised her. “Now 
you myst be quiet. I am not going to wake your 
daughter. If that is what she took she will 
sleep it off; she is young, and I should say 
healthy. Iam going to let nature work the cure, 
though I fear the young lady will have a bad 
headache in the morning. It is a most mis 
chievous thing to have such drugs in the house. 
You are her maid, I understand ?” he said, turn- 
ing to Jane. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ah. Well, I think for to-night you had bet 
ter occupy that other bed there, and the young 
lady’s mother can have a bed elsewhere, I don't 
think you need fear anything—except & head- 
ache in the morning. Let her sleep as long 8 
she may. In the morning let her go for a drive 
in the fresh air, if she is too languid to walk.’ 

But the mother eried so bitterly on hearing 
of this arrangement that they had to consent 10 
her retaining her place in the room, while Jane 
said she could make herself comfortable enough 
in an arm-chair, As for the poor mother, she 
did not go back to her own bed at all; she sat 
at the side of Yolande’s bed—at the foot of it, 
lest the sound of her sobbing should disturb 
sleeper ; and sometimes she put her hand ever 
so lightly on the bedelothes, with a kind he 
as it were, while the tears were running dow? 


her face. 
[ro ne conTINURD.) 
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Monograms. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

rations on 

es pee 341. 

Tyese monograms 
for marking linen are 
worked on the ground 
in cross stiteh with col- 
ored marking cotton. 


Buckles.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 341, 


Buckies such as 
those illustrated are 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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wood, as impenetrable 
now as metal, yet still 
retaining touches of 
vivacity and an intelli- 
gent play of expres- 
sion, betraying even a 
mirthful winsomeness 
of face and feature al- 
most’ startling; then 
those wonderful eyes! 
turn whichever way 
you will, they seem to 
follow you with tender, 
earnest gaze. They are 
inserted; the whites 
are made of opaque 
quartz, the lashes of 
fine rims of bronze; 
the pupil is a small 


used in various sizes 
for trimming bonnets, 
and on the straps, 
bows, and draperies 
of dresses. Fig. 1 is 
of iridescent cut stecl, and Fig. 2 of mother- 
of-pearl with steel nailheads. 
——————— 


crystal so cut that it 
reflects a light like 
that of the human eye, 
and as the sunshine 
creeps in and, falls upon 
it, the face seems to bright- 
en, and the eyes to sparkle like 
life.. One need hardly be told that 
to many visitants this sycamore statue 
is the gem of the collection, 


PARASOLS, 


For descrip- 
tions see 


Supplement. 


Antiquities in the Boulac Museum. 

«“ CQ HOULD one chance to be in Cairo,” writes 
a traveller, “ fail not to visit the Boulac Mu- 

seum. It is on the banks of the Nile, and in this 

unrivalled collection of Egyptian curiosities and an- 

tiquities one may spend days without a thought of 

weariness.” This store-house of relics was arranged for 


For deserip- 
tions sce Sup- 
plement. 


oe 


Ferdinand IV. and his pet Eagle. 
T is now move than two hundred years since the 
death of young Ferdinand the Fourth, From 


Spasisn Lace Panrer Fiene, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Fix 


ancient days have left behind them, Other me- 


. morials there are of deftest handiwork for chil- 
tn dren's cntertainment—balls of varied size and 
the pov beauty, games, to us as scaled books, paint. 
crite hoxes, with their full compl t of colors and 
bez brushes, dating faraway an the cradled eon- 
fit Aru ete turies, all telling the same old) story of play anil 
Sof fair voune face busy hands, and 
dn ort, of traeery of bud and leat, 
ani hows no cased of present times 
hil can lope to reach 
sagen Figs. L and 2.—Casumene Dress thinmep with VELVEL Ribbon, A statue dating back six thousand years i 
rot Back anp Fronr, something to be studied with bated breath, In Figs, 1 and 2.—Emproipenep Cawen’s-14ir Dress,—Front anp Back. 
' this priceless collection is one carved in sycamore- = ar For description ace Supplement. 


For description see Supplement, 


the Khedive by M. 
Mariette, a French- 
man, 

Upon one sarcoph- 
agus are hieroglyph- 
ics dating B.c, 4235, 
The characters stand 
for the words “The 
king’s son.” 

In a glass case 
taken from the gild- 
ed sarcophagus of a 
royal lady are jewels 
of finest, rarest work- 
manship. That The- 
ban queens and no- 
ble dames of those 
now “dim and dusty 
ages” delighted in 
lovely works of art, 
and, as well, had fan- 
cies for needle-work 
and “broideries most 
wonderful,” may not 
be doubted, for in 
this collection of an- 
tiquities are beauti- 
ful boxes stored with 

shining implements : 
knives with lustrous 
blades, bottles for 
perfumery, and cups, 
charming in design, 
and “as fresh and 
lovely as if just from 
the hands of the ar- 
tisan,” these all, no 
doubt, to gratify im- 
Perial tastes and 
meet the needs of 
dainty royal fingers, 
and truly one seldom 
8ees such graceful 
tracery, such delica- 
cy of detail, such 
perfection of finish, 
43 these artisans of 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 
8 Years oLp,.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Sup~ 


plement, No. LII., 


‘igs. 16-22, 


Fig. 2,—Dress ror Girt FROM 


8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see | 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 


4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 
8 Years ovp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and descriptiomsee Sup- 

_ plement, No, IIL, Figs. 16-22. 


childhood he had 
petted a royal eagle; 
the most cordial at- 
tachment had ever 
marked their com- 
panionship; but on 
the day when the 
final hour might at 
any moment be ex- 
pected, it was noted 
with wonder that 
the feathered friend 
grew strangely rest- 
less, and finally, 
breaking his chain, 
sought a retreat out- 
side the walls of the 
palace, accepting asa 
royal refuge the high- 
est tower crowning 
the imperial castle. 
A throng of feather- 
ed suppliants circled 
round the grand old 
bird, entreating, it 
might be, the over- 
shadowing of such 
ample wings, the 
proud protection of 
his mighty presence; 
but to their pathet- 
ic, fluttering homage 
the desolated crea- 
ture gave no heed; 
he simply poised 
himself and waited, 
until (as is related) 
the spirit of his royal 
master took its up- 
ward flight, when 
with one shrill, pier- 
cing ery the anguish- 
ed mourner soared 
away among the 
clouds, lost evermore 
to-human sight and 


tellowship. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHA TE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 


i : “IT have 
.W x, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “y 
ea a peieral tonic, und in part culne, Ee ule 
debility and dys) pein of overworked men, W 


isfactory results. *__[Adv.] 
ed 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. rod 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. re 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed ‘‘ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making ‘it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


DANDRUFF annie 

oved by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
Ae romntee ie growth of the hair. Burnett's Flu- 
voring Extracts are the best—[Adv.] 


THE GREAT SUCCESS ; 
ved by Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s Emuleion o| 
rors Ot, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original, 1121 Broadway 
and 578 6th Ave.—[Adv.] 
——— LS 


Tur Famous Lantacur Faor Powprr fs nsed mach 
more extensively than uny other preparation. Its pow- 
er to givea brillant complexion is marvellous.—[ Ade. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


2 Baker's Premium Chocolate, the beat 
DEI preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly use.—Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article 5 highly 
recommended by tourists. — Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
mos? excclient article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.w 
Dorchester, Aass. 


MILLER’S 


PARANOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 


a 
, 
Pde 


E2e. 
¥ 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Gth Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


f THE ACME LEVER 
Z/ CUI BUTTONS 


oy 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
“a and 
viCh TAKE NO OTHER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 


rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 
TW r - . r 
NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O. Box 2600, New York City. 


No Waste. No Trovnce. 
No Disappointment. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED, 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw ‘Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 
=) ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For cireular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 


SiS. PELL DLLOVED LIDS GLO DG Oy 


‘Farle Engly foe Soape, 


ESTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


Pears'«:, 


A Special Preparation for y* Complexion: 


“*Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boe- 
ton lady. 


SF NG Hnumors. Humillating Eruptions, 
De eee Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Ine 
fantile Humors cured by the CuTiouna Reuepira, | 7 

Curicora Resonvent, the new blood _purifie! 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, ani thus removes the cue. i 

Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly a aye 
Itching and Tif eee clear ST aid Scalp, 

rere and Sores, and resto’ 2 ‘ 
eae ‘Soar, an ex! uisite Skin Beautifler and 
Toilet Requigite, prepared from Cutioora, iv indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humora, 

kin Blemishee, Sunburn, and Greas Skin. 

Curtouna Remevixs are absolutely pre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers. 

Sold everywhere. ae Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 

8; Resolven : 
m= 5 Drua ra CneMtcat. Co., Boston, Mass. 


MiNAE 
BROADWA 

$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary weyr. 

Price by mail, W. B. (Frencn co'itil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25: Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be yent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y¥., or 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


DE. LENGYEL'’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
8 kle ecradicator, Cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 


m@ failed. It preserves and beautifies wonderfully 
the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. Harry A, 
Sauer Vun Rampsberg, Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmless, Thou- 

m@ sands of testimonials. Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW’S Beantifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggists, 
Consultations on all disfigurements of the skin 

@ from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. All languages spoken, 
Lady in attendance. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. 


Address all inquiries to 

he L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 

A OUR NEW PACK FOR 198 
AQUALITY| BO frsics fine Stock, are 


10 y? 
21 prizes 


p 
order. CAXTON PRINT. 


lustrs « twith 
G CO. Northford, t, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after 
mired. The best in the world. 


solden 
and ad- 
$1 per bottle; six for 


| $5. R. IT. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 


man Hair Goods, 317 Stxra Avenux, New Yorn. 


VOLUME Xvi, No, 23, 


teas ufed and recommended bye 


Mi fire{s Adelina Patt, Mif- 
trefs Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y°* Soape is marvellous for improving 


y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y' 


handes inne nice ordere. 


Y° Proprie- 


tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 


bye Royal Warraunt to y* #rince of 


Wales, 


All y° Druggi fis sell tt. 


WORTH KNOWING, © 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for 
hair, $2 50 a botie; Coudray’s Eau de Quir 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—#1 00a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 


y 
2 


prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 ajar; Blane des Grfce to use after—finest 
powder known—#1 50 a box; Lubin's Liquid 


Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; FE uy ut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a pack ard Indien, 
and e 


in ditferent shades, for eyebrow ashes, 
Also, latest novelties in ‘Tortoise=-shell 
rents; Shell Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil 


Pins, from 50c. to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell; and a beautiful assortment of combs. Our 
Cosmeétiques are all genuine. Not responsible for 
those obtained elsewhere. Do not forget also that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a maguificent assort- 
ment of Switches, including Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
etc., in every shade, first quality hair only. On receipt 


of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ SHOPPING 


A lady of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 


| all goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
| Sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 


faction. > References given. <@& Send postal card 
for circnlar containing full particulars. 
MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N. Y. City. 


+ THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 

(trade-mark) comes in every 
ij possible style, and is positively 
¢ unrivalled as a frontal coiffure, 
} Our illustrated catalogue mailed 
_ free. Hetmen & Grurn, 73 East 
= 18th St., near B'way, N. Y. City. 


Lady Agents can secure perma 


nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 


Pears, Apples, Grapes, Peaches. 
Messrs. Alden & Bro., of St. Lonis, Manufactnrers of 
the celebrated Alden Fruit Vinegar, are issuing four 
chromos—Pears, Apples, Grapes, and Peaches—size 6x7 
inches. They send them by mail free on receipt of 

ten cents in postage to cover expense of sending. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


a every Ceocrtpine. Als, orders taken for Snperior 
Dressmaking, ‘or circular, address Mrs, VIRGIN 
C. BREWSTER, 203 West 25th Street, New The 


‘Tender Itc! in any 


Drk Ske Cure art of the body cured by 


is the best. $1, druggists, 


30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. I. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


=~ f . 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 
: Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 
ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any address for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STAMPIN G OUTFITS sent (to dealers only/) by return 
mail at Lowrsr Prroxs, Over 5000 latest 
designs in stock, R. LONGMIRE, 88 State St., Chicago, 


Digitized by 


PATENT WAVES 


‘ARE BETTER THAN ALL 
OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforme itself in shape to i alhend 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, as all there, - 
3 -—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THR. 

aware made, : 

They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
keep their shape for years. F a 
They do not fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing 

often as others, 
6.—They areonly dressed with a WET COMB, when they get MUSSED, 
and are knnen to remain in order for a year withoutgredressing. refs 
T—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be OURLY Hatt, 
e monny if not. 
MOST IMPORTANT: Beery lady can lok voung and attract 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, a8 MUNDREDS WILE acky 


they look ten years younser. iY sue 
9.—As I have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAP ES, every fancy 


PRICES from &6 to ®12 (Blond and Gray extra), 
Aiso, the most ELEGANT ASSORTM HAIR 
SW $5 to 850. GEA 
A SPECIAL ¢ 

n@- Beware of parties endeavoring 1° = 
4 Ww. “s representing - “ 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any othe 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS oF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, EW YORK 


SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these poset 
fA and Fashionable Decorations,the handsomes 
in America, we send this lot by mail for et 
Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese ly 
sign, 8 colors), 1 Japanese 
ce design), and 3 Artistic Oh 
(lace des SDANESE NOVELTY CO., Baffalo, N.Y. 


1 Japanese 
(floral de- 
Handkerchief 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Turouckout THE 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!87 


LADIES! 
Needlework, Kensington Embroid: 
to make 20 Stitches, including 
line, Persian, Phe" sae tor 12. 

Feather, etc. t by Tf INGA 


STAMPING ¢ 


indelible stamping, 60c, T. I 


Oogl 
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EA MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really ‘fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feathes Trimmings ; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


BLACK. SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Preseut prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, $1 60 to $2 50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 


reduced figures. 
FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dress Goods 


JUNE 2, 1888. 


RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
Confirmation and Graduating Dresses, 


SUMMER SILK SUITS, PLAIN STRIPE OR 
CHECK, GOOD QUALITY, $13 50; HAVE BEEN 


HEAVY REDUCTIONS 
In Rich Colored 
GROS GRAIN SILKS. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


$16 50. 
CHECK SATIN SUITS, $9 50; WORTH $12. 
FINE GROS GRAIN SILK SUITS, BLACK AND 
ARS NEW COLORS, RICHLY TRIMMED, $19 50, $29 50, 


) $25 UP. 
COLORS IN SATIN RHADAMES SUITS AT $15; 


WORTH $19 50. 
PIN CHECK AND PLAIN ALL-WOOL CLOTH 


Are now offering several cases 
of Rich Colored Gros Grain 
Silks, newest Spring Colors, 


} SUITS, $6 50. ’ 
WR APS 20 and 22 inches wide, at oP oiabt cua careful attention to all BH. C. F. 
+ [92.25 and 91 50 0 yar, mit RE oe oy 
7 i i AIL. 
Sop Guia. WR eee eT Corresponding qualities to Please note the address: KOCH & SON, 
ELEGANT OTTOMAN WRAPS, TRIMMED the above cannot be purchased TT be 6th Ay & 920th St New Y rk, 
SPANISH AND GUIPURE LACE, AND PASSE- | Jegg than $1 75 and $2 per Le Boutillier Bros., , e ‘ 0 
\ re exhibiting this scason the best line of 


PARASOLS, 

SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
Including the latest novelties imported this season, 
exclusively manufactured for them, at prices, as 
usual, lower than any other house. 


Special this week. 


BEST SATIN PARASOLS, 10-Rib Paragon Frame, 
trimmed with 6-inch wide “Spautsh Guipare Lace, 
Imported solid carved sticks, exquisite finish, $5 49; 


MENTERIE, $18, $20 TO $85. 
FINE ARMURE WRAPS, TRIMMED DULL 


ern 
mpl PASSEMENTERIE AND SPANISH LACE, $12 50, 


$16, AND $18 75, 
HANDSOME DRAP D'ETE WRAPS, TRIMMED 


LACE, AND GIMP, $6 50. 


id’ = Orders by Mail 


Of 23d Street. 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner llth St. 


all 
th, | SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 
: regular price, $8 75. 
toy SAME STYLE, narrow & Bpanist Lace, solid Bamboo 
ye EDW RIDLEY & SONS A R | S | N j Handle, $8 69; worth $6 00. 
i ’ fig Bamboo PARASOLS, pouiee et ges eclers 
Roli mboo stick, Paragon Frai regular 
Lat: 309, 311, 818 to 321 Grand St., FLOWER CoO CONSTAB LE & C0 price, $3.00. alae aac ia 
‘ . SUN UMBRELLAS, all silk twilled, Paragon Frame, 
: 86, 58, 6 to 70 ALLEN STREET, IMPORTERS, 5 8 | solid Bamboo Handles, $1 69; regular price, $2 50. 
- EET No. 8 Wert 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. MOURNING SUN UMBRELLAS, solid Ebony 
pror 59, 61, 68 ORCHARD STR : For the warmer spring weather, ——— sticks, $1 85; regular price, $2 50 . 
THE NEATEST, MOST TASTEFUL, AND NOVEL ENGLISH TWILLED SILK UMBRELLAS, $t 75; 
SUIT DEPARTMENT. regular price, $3 00, Endless variety of Pongee Fancy 
=] Paravola for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


SMALL BONNETS 


For church, visiting, and evening wear in the city are 
to be found at 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 

IN BOTH PARISIAN aD MADE IN THE 


The most stylieh, graceful, and elegant LARGE 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS in the city for the 
carriage, drive, and street wear are to be found at 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street; 
102, 104, and 106 West 20th Street. 


1783. 1883. 


“ BRUNSWICK” 


Will offer the balance of their Paris Novel- 
ties in Costumes, Evening Dresses, Mahtles, 
and Wraps, at greatly reduced prices. Also, 
a special line of Embroidered Batiste, equal- 


ly low. 


» — LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


10}: Broadway and 14th St. 


A change of partnership took place in our basiness 


mak on the let of ayicoue partner withdrawing, The 
‘ entire stock has been purchased by Mr. G SORGE 


LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
I announces that the business wil continued on an MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY, 
(It: enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto- | in CORRECT STYLES und MADE with DESPATCH. d { 9 h St V E LV E T E E N S 
' fore, and at the same address, ROUND HATS AND BONNETS roa Way an . ’ 
for school-girls, misses, and little girls In great variety. BLACKS AND COLORS ‘ 
5 
Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Bridal Garnitures and Veils, Garnitures for Evening 


Dresses and Waist Hotgue 
JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE PLANTS, 


1 LOEW ENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


NAVAL tens:tusts: BATTLES 


hic Pictorial History of the great Sea fights 


w and 
World. By Medical Director SHIPPB! N. Address 
jC. MecuRpyY & Co. 632 chesteat. su “Phiielpnin Pa. 


Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 

trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 

mannfacturer has lately been pereuaded to put them 

on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 

fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 

Royalty in Europe, Sold by all the large dealers, 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK. 


RIBBONS. 


aig ant THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS ARE OFFERED FOR 
SOMETHING THE WEEK: 


Special Bargains now on Sale. 


100 Pieces LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, 
velvet finish, $1 50; wortl: $2 25. 

COLORED FRENCH DRESS GOODS, double width, 

per yard; worth 60c. 

LUPIN'S BLACK CASHMERE, 75c.; worth $1 25, 

GREYLOCK STRIPED GINGHAMS, 1c, per yard; 
never before sold less than 1 

SOK 1000 Pivees HAMBUNG EMBROIDERIES, 25c. to 


50c.; half real value. 
950 Dozen LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED HANDKER- 


HY CHIEFS, all linen, 124;c.; worth 20¢. 


Absolutely harmless! Stimu 
lates hair. if druggist hasn’s 
it.semd wKreeman,Perfumer, 
mfr, 134 W.4th St., Cin, 5c. 
ry bottle; dex express | paid, $3. 


a AWEEK. $12 aday at home eanily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Trvr & Co., Augueta, Maine. 


4-4 LONSDALE MUSL IN, iXe. 


4-4 FRUIT OF THE LOOM. oxe 
- LONSDALE CAMBRIC, 10%: 
Wes Keep in constant communication with ns. Advise NEW. 8-INCH ALL-SILK FAILLETINE SASH RIB- 
us of all your wants small or large. It will be protit- BONS AT 95e.3 REDUCED FROM &1 25. 
9-INCH BROCADE SASH RIBBONS, IN COLORS, 
AT 95c.3 REDUCED FROM $8] 25. 


TRADE MARK A FULL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET TRIM- 
MINGS, ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, FOR DRESS 


ae oa awiteh 
Aye Le B 0 uti | | | er B r 0 S iT pean: TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway and 14th Street. enoa, italy. s 
: ’ . Pit O TE 
Genoa Fulks are noted in Europe fr pat a Ley and wearing qualities. neine mete ae they R Y s 
it t, nor turn Gra: <. ‘or sale a Tst. class re ers from > to BS. ’ o 
oe Wank, pond genilin unless branded on the selvage of every Second yard. Jobbers supplied by the age iad Seca wo dS. SILK HOSE, $1 55 PAIR; 


EVERALL BROS., SEAN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN STRIPED HOSE, 50c. 


sei cleat SEGRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE.| puncav A. ¢ 


No, 286 FIFTH AVENUE DUNCAN A. GRANT, 
ee ee ort eet | 98 Wr. Od St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
Cloth Suits, 


appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 
Riding Habits, 


dies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
A beautiful BASK E' RS—Mare- 
J ackets. 


able to you. 


time in procuring and applying 
chal Niel and gee eninol Wo or, & in HABE ET 


LAIRD’S 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 


size, Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps Mention this paper. 
scor T « is WNE, 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is masead ee 
, It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 9 HARD 
BY MAIL pronounced entirely free from any material brjarians to the health or skin. SEELEY’ Ss. PILE PIPE 
1 I WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID ore two million dacs ae used Hue deligh sy fone Prerers Han ae in app RUBBER 
THAT HORRIG FEVER WOULD every instance it has given entire satisfaction. ies, if yon desire to be beau- 
ive LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, und be convinced of its wouder- pecan oi per ren Palade 
y rug 


Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All iorght Toten and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silke, Shawl, Trimmings, Hoalery, 
Upholstery, Fancy lea’ Wra 
Underwear, Thee, Laces, Gente’ OF oreence a 
Iafunte’, Boys’ and cine Outhita, de. Samples, infor- 
UIDE" free on application. 


me id“ MOPPING 
‘OOPER & CONARD, Sth & Market St, Philada. 


cone eay where you saw this Advertisement. 


nience, affording immediate relief. Sold 


RUIN MY 10M FOR LI tiful, 
has Aiea oud turd ful ef cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Dri uggists everywhere, 
é Price 7ic. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointmen 

which are printed the inzre dients) or weit by mail for 32. 
Seeley’s Truss blishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., , OF 74 Fleet ‘ Street, London, England. 


Send two &c. stamps for flue new 
ect of six **GILT PALETTES.” 
WHITING, 50 Naseau St, N.Y. 
ESTER ESSCh Apart DISTR SON ARE Ae PES 


Recommended 


THE ee 
Bon-Ton Costume stume \ To lv te on\ WRITE 
e ve e er in fee $66 raaay om Tn ce re and = 


for Seaside wear. Rete 
The most FASHION A BLE, ™ OIIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITOTE Hie SILK PATCHWORK ==. 
Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM S0c. TO $3.50 A YARD. 
t7- Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUBRITE” | fs roves ratio | BUCH RGS ee 
JOURNAL renin heute fed 
and AUCHINGS 72 G CO. Box’ are 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 
A) sed Chromo Teen ag Carda.no 2 alike,for 1SS8,name on, 


CARD goruacrons: — 


Dr. Beneon’s Celery snd: 
promptly headache of every. 


Illustrated Premiam List, 10¢. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassan, N.Y. 


$5 to $20 er day. day at home. Samples worth $6 free. 
ddl dress Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


wa 
te ee. 
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TONIC TREATMENT. 


“ TALKIN’ "BOUT DE OLE MAN DONE GIN OUT! 
TO GIT STRONGER. HE-YARS YO' COLLARDs!” 


FACETILEA. 


An Indiana clergyman rode six miles in the saddle to perform a mar- 
riage ceremony. he grog gave him a coin, and he put it in his pocket 
without looking at it, but discovered later that it was an old-fashioned 
copper cent. e received a call the next day, however, from the young 
man, who seemed to be greatly embarrassed by the blunder which he had 
come to rectify, and who, with many apologies, touk back the cent and 
placed a silver quarter in the good man's palm. 

ee 


A well-known cle an has a son who in making smart speeches 
proves himself to be ‘a chip of the old block.” When George was four 
ears old his father called upon him to ask a blessing at the table. This 
e did with due solemnity, alter this fashion: ‘O Lord, thou art the honor 
and the power. We thank thee for the evil spirits. Amen.” We may as 
well add that the clergyman is strictly temperate, so that the “ evil spir- 
ah did not refer to anything in the way of beverage that was on the 
e 
‘ One day when George was at the table he observed, “‘ My meat is awful 
ough, 
“My piece is very tender,” said his father. 
“Him!” sniffed the boy, ‘so would mine have been if I’d done the 


carving.” ‘ 
IT SEEMED TO WORK BOTH WAYS. 


Little Johnny Wisehead has slipped into a chair at the eard-table de- 
signed for a guest who has not yet made his appearance. While waiting 
for the delinquent one of the guests deals a hand around the table, much 
to Johnny's delight. 

Jounny. ‘But we didn’t cut ‘em, sir.” 

One oF m8 Faturr’s Gvests (patronizingly). “Oh, my little man, we 
know each other so well that it is unnecessary to go through that form.” 

Littie Jounny Wisrurap. “ But Uncle Jack told me just exactly dif- 
ferent. I was on the stairs watching you and papa play last night, and 
when Uncle Jack came down the stairs T asked him why you always cnt 
the pack before dealing, and he said he guessed ‘cause you knew each 
other so well. Didn’t you, Uncle Jack ?” : 


iA 
| 


] 
) 


a 


AFTER TWENTY MINUTES’ RINGING MR. BINKELSBY ELICITS THE DARKY, AND THE FOLLOW- 
ING RESPONSE: “I's VERY SORRY I KEPT YOU WAITIN’, SAH, BUT I DIDN’ HE-YAH DE FUST TWO 


EBRY STEP I TOOKEN DIS MORNIN’ 1 'PEARS RINGS, LADIES AT HOME? No, SAH; SORRY, SAH.” 


BINKELSBY (subsequently at club), “VERY BAD FORM TO HAVE IGNORANT NEGRO WaltA, 


YOU KNOW.” 


A HINT TO COACH-MAKERS. 
WHY NOT USE THE IRISH JAUNTING-CAR Ww 
ANCE IN THE Cov : + Lovhe. & 
TAKE TO IT; A PAIR ON EACH SIDE, 


= “=. er 


MAKE A VERY "LEASANT CONVEY- 
NTRY OR AT THE SEA-SIDE? YOUNG ENGAGED COUPLES WOULD READILY - 


WAITER. “ YES, SIR. 


A college president says that every student should thoroughly under. 
stand three languages—English, German, and French; and an alarmist 
wants to know what will become of the three b’s—boating, boxing, aud 
base-ball—if English is taken up. 


——— 
MISSED FIRE. 


Doting Youne Wire. “ And Madame Mantua will get the velvet, dear- 
est, and all the trimmings, you understand ; in fine, Carlos love, madame 
will assume entire charge of the whole thing. It will be such a relief, 
darling. Don’t you think it’s a nice way ?” 

Cantos. “Oh, very nice, very nice indeed, my dear. The charge has 
always been the only thing I have objected to in your dealings with 
Madame Mantua, and of course I’m very glad to know I'm to be relieved 


of that.” ° 


e CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Miss Jane Pickaflaw, on hearing the church soprano break forth into 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” turns around in her 
pew for a glance at the choir, and then whispers, poomphen yy, to her sis- 
ter: “I'm not so bad at guessing. I reckoned ‘twas someth ng new and 
satisfactory in the bonnet line, but it appears to be a seal-skin. 

Miss Maria Pickaflaw, having also turned around for a view of the solo- 
ist: “A woman of any refinement would have held in her voice for a 
week or two. At least until that new look had worn off.” 


——_>——__ 


The frightful mortality among old settlers who lived within sound of 
the locomotive whistle but never saw a railway train is the feature of this 


spring's necrology. , 

Mamie having been helped twice to everything on the table, slid down, 
when the coffee came in, from her chair, with a sigh. 

“There, now,” said her mamma, “I suppose you have eaten 80 much 


that you feel uncomfortable.” ‘a 
“Don't,” replied Mamie, quickly, with a toss of her little head. Tony 
, 


just feel nice and smooth." 


t 


AT THE RESTAURANT—HOW TO ESTABLISH” A DISTINCTION. 


CUSTOMER. “GIVE ME A STEAK JUST WARMED THROUGH, SOME BOILED POTATO 
QuART BOTTLE OF ExTRA DOUBLE GUINNESS's STOUT.” 
(Solitoquizing.) NOW If UE GROWLS OVER ALL THAT WHEN HE GETS 


ES, AND A 


1T, [LL KNOW HE’s A GENUINE BRITON,” 
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Ladies’ Summer Street Suits.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


A BLACK ottoman silk wrap, designed to complete various dress- 
es for out-door wear, is shown in Fig. 1. This is a close-fitting 
garment made of combined brocaded and plain silk; the entire 
body, which terminates with a short point at the back, with fronts 
somewhat longer, and side-forms extended to form slender panels, 
being of the figured silk, while the puffed skirt of the back and 
the extension to the fronts are of plain repped silk. The trimming 
consists of frills of guipure lace, jet drop ornaments, and ottoman 
ribbon bows. The English walking hat of dark straw has a velvet 
facing and band, with a cluster of ostrich tips and a large bronze 
buckle for trimming, as shown in the illustration. 


The dress Fig.2con-  - 
sists of a princesse po- 
lonaise of flowered cot- 
ton satteen over a skirt 
of plain terra-cotta sat- 
teen. The skirt trim- 
ming is a narrow pleat- 
ing at the lower edge, 
over which falls a 
flounce three-quarters 
of ayard deep, arranged 
in broad box pleats 
that are held in by gath- 
ering at one-third their 
depth from the lower 
edge. The polonaise 
is buttoned diagonally, 
and is finished with a 
vest, cuffs, and edging 
of plain satteen. The 
dark brown straw hat 
is trimmed with a full 
ruche of brown lace, 
together with a cluster 
of variegated pansies. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


{Frou Our Own Cogpe- 

SPONDENT.) 

E will begin with 

a few words con- 
cerning two or three 
models that we have 
just seen at Worth’s. 
First, there was a pret- 
ty little pelerine wrap, 
that was wholly new. 
This was of black satin, 
in the form of a pleat- 
ed fichu, encircling the 
shoulders and coming 
just below the waist, 
and forming a postilion- 
basque behind. On the 
arms small flounces of 
box-pleated lace formed 
sleeves the length of a 
pelerine ; these fHlounces 
were mounted on a 
foundation of light tulle 
with a colored trans- 
parent. Next was a 
very rich dress, which 
might be adapted to a 
more or less elegant 
toilette, according to 
the material used. The 
original had a skirt of 
old-copper velvet, with 
a double hollow pleat 
in front, which spread 
apart at the bottom. 
On the sides were two 
panels of cedar-colored 
satin, brocaded with 
flowers in scarabzeus 
tints. A panier scarf 
of plain silk was pleat- 
ed at the waist, show- 
ing the old-copper vel- 
vet between the pleats, 
80 a8 to produce the ef- 
fect of slashed basques. 
The pouf and draperies 
were taken lengthwise 
of the scarf. The point- 
ed corsage had tightly 
fitting basques, two fin- 
Gers wide, on the hips; 
it opened in front over 
4 pleated fichu, showing 
old- copper velvet at 
Intervals between the 
pleats, like the skirt. 
Small gigot sleeves, 


three-quarters long, made of a single piece, and slashed with old- 
copper velvet. 

Red will be greatly in favor for watering-placé toilettes— 
inendie, coquelicot, feu flambant, etc.; these will be used espe- 
cially as transparents, such crude colors being unbecoming to the 
complexion. We have seen a cardinal cape in this style of acajou 
velvet, that was charmingly effective. The fronts were cut away 
some six inches, and fitted in with two Moliére plastrons of gray- 
blue Surah. The epaulettes were bouffant. Two diamond buttons 
closed a military collar, surmounted by a small goffered ruche. 

The capote continues to prevail, and is evidently destined to 
rule during the whole season; but there is an infinite variety of 
shapes—simall, large, pointed, rounded, etc. For example, there 


Fig. 1.—Ortoman Sunk Paveror. 


Fics. 1 axp 2.—LADIES’ SUMMER STREET SUITS. 


Fig. 2.—Prixten anp Pain Corron Satreen Dress.—Cur Pattern, 
No, 3454: Povonatsz, 25 Cents; Sxrat, 20 Ceyrs, 


are the nurse’s cap, fitting closely around the head; the Chinese 
capote, of fine black chip, with cut-away brim, pointed and close 
at the top; the highly original invalid’s cap, with a very large 
visor, well calculated to protect the face from the sun’s rays, uf 
black straw, lined with black velvet, with a bunch of black fea- 
thers on the side, and black velvet strings (this is very pictur. 
esque); the Zapageuse, with the brim bent downward in the shape 
of a very convex parasol; and lastly, to finish this catalogue, the 
Marie Antoinette bonnet. This has a soft crown of dotted écru 
muslin, gathered all around on a lace insertion, laid over a pink 
ribbon. The round brim is formed of pleated lace flounces fall- 
ing over a figured yellow straw. A pink satin bow in front, and 


a bunch of roses and white lilacs on the side, form the trimming 
of this pretty bonnet. 


We will add that gold 
is atill much used in 
the trimming of bon- 
nets ; frames of check- 
ered red velvet and 
gold, black and gold, 
gold lace, tulle embroid- 
ered with gold, gold 
tulle, gold flowers, etc. 

The height of ele- 
gance in the handles 
of parasols and sun 
umbrellas is in their 
rusticity. These are 
made of the natural 
branches of trees, fash- 
ioned into whatever 
shape may be desired, 
originality being the 
merit most highly 
prized. The simplest 
have a bamboo handle, 
called the Jersey. Very 
elegant ones are of Ma- 
Jacca cane, with knobs 
of old Dresden, or old 
Savres, or else of deli- 
cately wrought gold or 
silver, carved ivory, or 
onyx inlaid with gold; 
sometimes these han- 
dles are of ivory or 
bone, painted or inlaid 
with Japanese, Chinese, 
or Indian designs, ov 
with Kate Greenaway 
figures. As to the cov- 
ers of parasols, they 
are infinitely varied, 
from printed satteen 
to Chantilly lace, gui- 
pure, or point d’ai- 
guille, with silks and 
satins of every possible 
style and shade, Scotch 
plaids, checks, stripes, 
brocaded figures, etc., 
large and small, with 
trimmings of flowers, 
wreaths, bows, silk 
pompons, ete. For um- 
brellas dark colors are 
preferred—navy blue, 
Carmelite, seal brown, 
myrtle green, ete. 

The present fash- 
ion, which insists upon 
excessively projecting 
pouls below the waist, 
has caused the revival 
of the bustles which 
have been abandon- 
ed for several years. 
These are made in alk 
shapes, according to 
the style of the costume 
for which they are de 
signed; dresamakers, 
morcover, usually ar- 
range a series of hoops 
and cushions in the 
skirts, which give the 
toilette the bouffant ef- 
fect prescribed by the 
fashion of the moment. 

To keep you inform- 
ed of the newest styles, 
we must speak of the 
revival of vests; not 
such as are simulated 
by a plastron laid upon 
a waist, but genuine 
waistcoats, made in ex- 
act imitation of those 
worn ‘by men, and such 
ag were worn by our 
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mothers a quarter of a century ago. Over these 
is worn a little jacket, with loose fronts and 
turned-down collar, close-fitting back, and tight 
sleeves, buttoned at the bottom. Some ladies, 
who are not afraid of eccentricity, have these 
waistcoats of buckskin, precisely like those worn 
by huntsmen, Esmeuings RayMonp, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
AvereD Dowert’s © Christmas Hymm’—the dra. 
ing to be snituble for publication in Harren’s 
MaGazing, and to be the exclusive work of an 
almerican artist not over teenty-five wars of 
age — Messrs. Harver &  Brorukns offer an 
corard of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue. 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroud 
of al least siz mouths for the study of the old mas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such tines as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the Pur poses specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Warren & Brorngns not later than Anqust 1, 
18838, addressed * Art Competition, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”: and each 
smust be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, ina sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
open nntil the result of the competition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful com- 
prtitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing, 

Max. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mincer, 
ALN.A.; cod Mr. CHarces Parsons, AJN.A., Sue 
prrintendent of the Art Department, Warren & 
Broruers, will act as judges of the comjutition, 

Lt is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one paue for Warren's MaGazixeé of December, 
Iss3 yo and should other drawings subinitted be 
Sond suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Wanen’s 
WEEKLY, 8500; one paye Harper's Bazar, $2003 
one pave Warver’s Young Prorir, 8100, 

Tf the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messes. Warren & Brotukrs 
reserte the right to exctend the lanit of tane and re- 
open the compatition. 

Tio Christinas Hymns by Arrren Domett 
have been published, That pidlisiud tm 1887 is 
the one for the iliustration of which arlists are in 
vited to compete, and a proded copy of it will be 

sent on application to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


CH Our wert Nibley will contain a Pattern. 
sheet Supplement, with a large and choice variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Lapies’ Mua, Batisre, Grexapixk, Lace, 
Vemine, Sink, Wootes, Casumers, ad other 
Scammer Dresses for Town, Country, and Sca- 
side weary SUMMER MANTLES, ManNrinias, Trav. 
ELLING Cloaks, avd Dusters; CHILDREN’S Svrts, 
TRAVELLING CONVENIENCES, efe., ee. uth rich 
and varied literury and artistic attractions, 


BIRTHDAYS. 


THEN we are yonng, with illimitable 
time before us, with what cordiality 

do we weleome the birthdays—the birth- 
days which entitle us to “long gowns,” to 
enter the world of society, to receive com- 
pany on our own account, to read novels 
and to have “views,” to be regarded as 
“grown up” by our elders, aud subjects for 
mateh-making; whieh entitle us to atten- 
tion and the fine feathers of the débutante ; 
birthdays that bring gifts in their hands, 
and fetes following in their footsteps, and 
seem, instead of taking anything away front 
us, to add a deeper charm to our beauty —if 
we happen to have any—a grace to our 
manners, and a sensibility to our intellects. 
Later in life they appear to wear another 
aspect: or is it that we have come to regard 
them from another stand-point ? Their noy- 
elty has departed; we are hardly hospitable 
to them; we have learned that they bring 
crow’s-feet: that they are hostile to strength 
and eyesight; that they carry something 
invidious to comeliness; something that 
acts on the fine enamel of the teeth, on the 
follicles of the hair, on the texture of the 
skin; something that changes the coutours, 
steals the color from ruby lips, the sparkle 
from bright eyes, uncurls the prettiest ear, 
robs the palate of its nice discrimination, 
and lite of many of its illusions, Perhaps 
it is a good while before we discover their 
real character, before we are convinced 
of their fatal effects. They resemble ac- 
qnaintances of whom we expect great 
things at first, who promise delightfully, 
but who develop disagreeable qualities, 
In the mean time we celebrate our birth- 
days, and feel on these occasions as if the 
world was made for us, as if the days had 
some peculiar excellence of their own that 
all must perceive; as if they were eras 
ju our existence, a beginning of Luppier 


things; as if they wore a halo of beautiful 
possibilities. We feel as though something 
immense mnust snrely occur before their sun 
sets, aud we have a vague, unreasonable 
sense of disappointment when they pass 
much like other days. They mean so much 
to us, so little to others, maybe. Presently 
we speak of them no longer; they arrive, 
and nobody remembers them but ourselves, 
and we are a little aggrieved. But although 
we still possess a tenderness for them, they 
no longer deceive us; we have gotten used 
to being disappointed; we expect nothing 
from them, and are free to enjoy the privi- 
leges their accumulated numbers have con- 
ferred upon us of being an authority with 
the younger generation, of possessing rem- 
iniscences and rheumatism, of having reach- 
ed the gist of our own romances, and aban- 
doned a good share of the conceit with 
which we set ont. But strive as we may to 
keep the birthdays in the background, they 
persist in writing their autographs on the 
face of their owners, and defying us; and 
although we may inveigh against them at 
times, we are certain that, after all, they 
have their good points, and that we should 
be exceedingly sorry to drop their acquaint- 
ance, and “shut our lives from happier 
chance,” since life is ay sweet to the woman 
in the “false frout” as to the girl in her 
blooming youth and natural bangs. 


: 


PUTTING AWAY. 


UTTING away and putting out of the 

way are two totally different processes + 
they differ in purpose and in method. The 
former is a process exclusively feminine ; 
the latter is characteristically masculine, 
although it is not absolutely coutined to the 
mnale sex, 

Man puts things out of the way wheney- 
er the necessity of so doing presents itself 
tohim. For example, he finds that his room 
is in a disorderly state. Too many pairs of 
boots make themselves painfully obvious ; 
there are more discarded collars on the man- 
tel-piece than propriety would dictate; and 
the mixture of cigar-ashes, clothes-brushes, 
books, and gloves on his table has reached 
a stave of confusion which displeases him. 
He resolves to put things in order, and to 
put out of the way whatever is plainly 
adapted to the process. Accordingly he 
crowds the superfluous boots under the sofa, 
thrusts sinaller articles of personal apparel 
into the bureau drawers, empties the cigar 
ashes and bits of waste-paper behind his 
desk, and thus quickly sets the roum in 
order, 

Now the result of this process is eminent- 
ly satisfactory. Not only has he put things 
out of the way, but he is in a position to 
tind them again as soon as he wants them. 
The sofa stands faithfully on guard over the 
boots, and he can at any time poke them 
out with a cane. The discarded collars, the 
gloves, the pipes, and the various small arti- 
cles thrown into the bureau drawers remain 
there, and the ashes and waste-paper eould 
be exhumed from behind the desk were any 
possible demand for them to arise. The 
man who has put things out of the way ean 
always lay his hand upon them. He does 
not lose track of them. They never pass 
out of his possession, or, What is virtually 
the same thing, ont of his memory. 

Of course this masculine process of put- 
ting things out of the way excites the de- 
rision of woman. She claims that it is the 
worst form and last expression of disorder, 
She can never be convinced that bureau 
drawers or the space under the sofa can be 
properly dealt with by man. Aud yet, if 
she is questioned closely and forbidden to 
take refuge in generalities, she will end by 
confessing that her real complaint against 
man is that he contents himself with put- 
ting things out of the way, and never rises 
to the feminine height of putting things 
away. 

To put things away, as the art is prac- 
ticed by woman, is equivalent to concealing 
them more or less completely. The desire 
to put things away amounts in most women 
toa passion. Curiously enough, it is always 
the things of other people—her husband or 
her children—that she puts away. Her own 
things she wisely keeps where they are 
handy, and she resents the suggestion that, 
ho matter where they may be, they can ever 
be regarded as objects out of place. All 
other things, on the other hand, are, in her 
opinion, always out of place, provided they 
are visible. Her chief object in life is to 
put them away where no eye can see thom, 
and her greatest happiness is attained when 
she has put them away so securely that she 
herself can not remember where they are. 

The most extraordinary results attend 
this feminiue practice of putting things 
away. A husband on coming home at night 
carelessly Jeaves his hat on the piano. His 
wite instantly improves the opportunity to 
put it away, not by hanging it on the hat 
rack, but by concealing it in some grossly 


improbable place. Hats thus put away have 
been found in the dining-100m sideboard, in 
the flour barre], in the coal-bin, or in the 
fonrth-story hall closet. When the inevi- 
table search is made for the missing hat in 
the morning the wife always fails to remem- 
ber where it is, and often, in perfect good 
faith, suggests that the husband forgot tu 
bring it home with him, or by some other 
equally well-meaning but exasperating sug- 
gestion drives him to the borders of madness. 

Books and papers of a kind which a hus- 
band is apt to need at any moment are al- 
ways put away by woman with eayer en- 
thusiasm. In this way they are frequently 
concealed for years, aud finally come to light 
unexpectedly when some ancient trunk in 
the yarret is opened, or when the key of the 
disused clothes-press in the basement is ac- 
cidentally found. Winter clothing is put 
away in spring with such success that the 
husband is convinced that it has been stolen, 
and is hence agreeably disappointed when 
it is found, toward the end of the next win- 
ter, riddled by moths, in an out-of-the-way 
store-room. Ln short, there is nothing that 
woman will not gladly and effectually put 
away if it belong exclusively to a man. 

It is useless to tight against this impulse 
to put things away when once a woman is 
aprey toit. Men should regard it as a form 
of mental disease, and deal gently with the 
victim. The only safe plan for a man to 
pursue who is in danger of having his things 
put away is to live in a house without closets 
or clothes-presses, and to keep everything 
on chairs. In this way only can he preserve 
the integrity of lis property and Lis own 
peace of mind, 


“A SEA QUEEN.” 

N his new and fascinating novel, A Sea Queen, 

just published by Harver & Broturrs, Mr. 
W. Crakk Russktn employs his picturesque skill 
in portraying the actual experience of a lady now 
living at Newcastle, England, which proves the 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction. The 
most fertile imagination could hardly devise a 
more thrilling tale than that of this heroine in 
real life, who, escaping with her husband in an 
open boat froma burning ship when they had 
been left to perish by a mutinous crew, found 
refuge in a drifting fever-stricken bark, where 
a boy was the sole survivor on board. Then, 
when safety seemed assured for the moment, the 
breaking of her husband's leg, and his conse- 
quent helplessness, forced the brave woman to 
manage the craft with the feeble help of a boy. 
“Let women be sea-captains if they will,” said 
Margaret Fetcer, Cases are not infrequent 
Where women are sea-captains because they must, 
but no more romantic instance of this kind is on 
record than that of the sea queen whose strange 
stury Mr. Russert has chronicled so vividly that 
ho one who begins the book will be likely to lay 
it down till he has reached the last chapter, 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ocrk Own Cornesponpent.) 


AC the spring, always a very beautiful season 
in the national capital, has advanced, Wash- 
ington people, especially those who are obliged 
to be in that city in warm weather, have witness. 
ed with great regret the ruthless destruction of 
shade trees about certain public buildings. The 
outery which was raised in protest when so many 
were cut down in the Capitol grounds has been 
renewed apropos of the recent slaughter of over 
thirty on the north side of the new War Depart- 
ment building. These are the last of the once 
thick grove which stood in front of the old War 
Deparunent, aud extended to the west side of the 
White House. On the east side of that editice, 
and in front of what is now the north wing of 
the Treasury building, which oecupies the site of 
the old State Department, was another thick 
grove of trees, Of these none are now left save 
those which are within the inclosure on that side 
the Executive Mansion. These have been thinned 
out, but enough have been left there to shade 
the sidewalk leading up to that building, and the 
west sidewalk is also shaded by trees along its 
border, but not a tree has been allowed two re- 
main along the line of the very broad sidewalk 
in front of the vast granite buildings which are 
used by the Treasury Department on one side the 
White House, and by the State, War, and Navy 
departments on the other. This leaves a long 
space unprotected from the summer sun, nearly a 
square in front of each, The reason assigned, 
that trees would iuterccpt the views of the strue- 
tures, is answered by some who have studied the 
subject by pointing out the safety which always 
lies Ge tia media, and the wide difference be- 
tween hiding a building by a thick grove and let. 
ting it be seen through a few trees properly 
grouped, contrasted with whose verdure its ex- 
ceeding whiteness would be a pleasure to the eye 
instead of dazzling it as now. 

It is only four years since the old War Depart- 
ment building was torn down to make room for 
the new oue, and up to that time every spring the 
green lawn beneath its trees was thickly dotted 
with wild violets—tit emblems of the simplicity of 
the old times when the brick building on whose 
lawn they grew was thought fine enough, and was 
large enough for the business transacted within 
it. Now a garden with roses and other costly 
flowers is to replace the modest violets, 

The new trees have not grown as well in the 
Capitol grounds as had been hoped when they 
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were planted in place of those which had become 
so large as to nearly hide the building Th, 

really were too numerous, and needed ry 
thinned out, but the other extreme of . be 
cient shade in such large grounds was, of chee 
equally to be avoided. A comparativel alia 
number of trees were planted when the Eee 
were laid out according to the new thin ae 
twelve years ago, and many of them seem 16 have 
died, so that on a summer's day it ig a hardship 
to be obliged to pass across the Capitol Parit 
It was intended that the trees should be 80 placed 
as to give distinct lines of vista between them 
terminating in the Capitol, but this has not vet 
been accomplished, and many doubt if it ever will 
be. Certain of the old trees, it was Claimed by 
those having charge of the improvements, ns 
not suitable for a luwn, as their rootg destroyed 
grass by an outgrowth from them, and others 
were not sufficiently long-lived to have remained 
much longer in any case. Others which were vig. 
orous were sacrificed because in the way, And 
though full-grown trees were removed to other 
parts of the gronnds, and it was asserted that the 
old proverb which says an old tree can not be 
successfully transplanted would be triumphantly 
proved false, the trees have died all the same, 
though great care was taken in transplanting 
them, and @ special machine for uprooting them 
Without apparent injury to their roots was used. 

While its residents take a natural pride in the 
adornment of Washington, they also find cause 
for sincere regrets that greater respect has not 
been shown to some of its old landmarks, which 
might have been preserved without interfering 
with the march of improvements, It is a source 
of general regret among the older residents that 
some of the most honored old homesteads have 
been desecrated by being converted into so-called 

gardens” for revelry. This is true of that in 

which the honored editor of the National Intelli- 
gencer, William Winston Seaton, lived for many 
years, and entertained the intellectual giants of 
his generation. All the most noted men and wo. 
men of this or foreign nations who came to Wash- 
Ington Were guests at Mr, Seaton’s hospitable 
residence ay least once. That mansion is now a 
lager-beer and concert garden, 
_A like fate has overtaken a portion of the Eck- 
ington estate, where Mr. Seaton’s partner, Joseph 
Gales, lived and entertained, and which was Mis, 
Galcs's residence until her death about three years 
ago. 

Another instance of the same kind is that of 
the old Van Ness place, occupying a large tract 
of ground on Seventeenth Street, not far from 
the State Department, but much nearer the river. 
Tt was there General Van Ness built a fine man- 
sion, which still stands, after his marriage to 
Maria Burns, whose father was one of the ori- 
ginal owners of most of the land on which the 
present city of Washington stands. This place 
has been for about three years a pleasure garden 
for colored people. 

Familiar figures in the streets of Washington 
on these bright spring afternoons are those of 
Mr, George Bancroft on horseback, who now 
rides accompanied by a mounted groom, and 
General Sherman and one of his daughters, also 
on horseback. Very picturesque does Mr. Ban- 
croft’s white hair and beard appear at such 
times, and not less so the shining auburn tresses 
of General Sherman's youngest daughter, who is 
most frequently his companion at such times. 

When lately it was observed to Mr. George 
Bancroft the historian that a national centen- 
nial celebration should be held in 1888 or 1889 
in honor of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he cordially assent- 
ed, and suggested that if in the former year, the 
date should be the 13th of September, which 
would be the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
time when, eleven States having ratified it, it was 
declared ratified by resolution of Congress. If 
the year chosen were 1889, the day selected 
should be April 80, the centennial anniversary of 
George Washington’s inauguration ag the first 
President of the United States. 

One of the most beautiful and touching in- 
stances of gratitude to God for mercies vouch- 
safed at the same tine that a terrible affliction of 
life-long continuance began, is that of General 
Paul, who ever since the battle of Gettysburg 
has been blind from a wound reecived at that 
time, in consequence of which he was left on the 
field as dead. He was reported dead to the War 
Department, and also to his wife and other rela- 
tives. Mrs. Paul sought him, to find him alive, 
but desperately wounded, and only by faithful 
nursing aud skillful treatment his life was saved. 
They have long lived in Washington, and in speak. 
ing of his wound lately, instead of lamenting his 
present ill health and his loss of sight—his eves 
having been literally shot out—he expatiated 
upon the goodness of God in sparing his life and 
preserving him from other wounds during the 
time he lay helpless on the battle-field and horses 
were plunging wildly about him, “For,” said he, 
“I might have been crushed and mangled, but 
God was go good that He kept me from further 
injury.” 

The Chinese Minister has become a thorough 
convert to the American way of drinking te% 
with both cream and sugar in it, and while st 
first he only did so out of politeness when asked 
at receptions by ladies to take tea, he now does 
it also when drinking it in private at the Chinese 
Legation. His wife has never been in society at 
all since her arrival fifteen months ago, and be- 
cause she can not receive ladies, none are ever 
invited to the entertainments given by her hus 
band, ‘This is known to be on account of the 
Chinese etiquette secluding o lady of rank, hat 
the reason members of the legation assign 1S t ie 
she can not speak English, and it would not for 
in accordance with Chinese ideas of propriety In 
the official interpreter to interpret for her. oe 
fnet,she is allowed to see no mad one 
huSband and_his-two-nephews, who are at 6¢ 
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in Washington. Mrs. Bartlett, whose husband is 
the American secretary of the Chinese Legation, 
has been allowed to visit the Chinese lady, on the 
ground that she is 2 member of the official fami- 
ly. On such occasions one of the minister's 
nephews acts as interpreter. He is about cight- 
een years old. oe 

It is said the Chinese Minister has expressed 
great pleasure that the formal state dinner par- 
ties are at an end, since he was always invited to 
them without his interpreter, and so could talk 
with no one at table, for beyond such phrases as 
“How do you?” and “‘Good-by,” he has as yet 
learned no English. It is also mentioned that he 
has suffered at these formal feasts for other rea- 
sons than the natural embarrassment of sitting 
silent when conversation in an unknown tongue 
was going on arouad him. He has said, it is as- 
serted, that as he is always placed on such occa- 
sions between two ladies, he is greatly troubled, 
because in his own country it is contrary to the 
laws of propriety for a gentleman to be so situated 
with regard to any ladies except his own wives. 

Another custom of our country oecasionally 
shocks the Chinese. They are so generous in 
making presents that sometimes ladies desire to 
show appreciation by little gifts to them, Such 
an instance occurred in California, when a Chi- 
nese gentleman gently rebuked a poor wornan to 
whom he had been very kind, who gave him a 
pocket-knife at Christmas, explaining to her gen- 
tly as he returned it that in China no good wo- 
man makes a present to a man, though she may 
receive presents from him. 

Two very opposite religions will be represented 
in the families of the two Louisiana Senators 
next winter. Mrs. Jonas, the wife of the present 
Senator, is a strict Jewess, and Mrs. Randall (ib. 
gon, the wife of the Senator-elect, an equally strict 
Catholic. 

General Miles, whose wife is General Sherman’s 
niece, has bought the old ‘Stone mansion” on the 
heights just outside the city limits of Washing- 
ton. Their first son was born to them last win- 
ter, who is twelve years younger than their eldest 
child,a daughter. Mrs. Miles is one of the many 

oung ladies who met their “ fate” at the residence 
of Senator Sherman, whose wife she visited in her 
irlhood. Her younger sister in the same house 
met Senator Don Cameron, whose wife she became 


less than a year later. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


T the May openings of fashionable millinery 

many novelties are shown for bonnets and 
round hats. One of the most original fancies is 
the skeleton bonnet, a dressy affair that shows 
the hair very plainly. This is made of a few gilt 
wires going forward from some round rows of 
wire that form the crown, and every semblance 
of a foundation is omitted. Two rows of large 
shell or amber beads are on the front of the bon- 
net, forming @ brim, and there are two rows as a 
centre in the crown. The sole trimming is a 
breadth of Tudia red crape which is passed across 
the top through the spaces between the wires, 
where it is fastened by a shell pin shaped like a 
hair-pin, and the ends hang long on cach side, 
and serve as strings. This crape is the diapha- 
nous gauze-like crinkled crape known as French 
crape, and is very fashionable for entire bonnets, 
being made up in shirrings on gilt wires that are 
quite far apart. The crowns of such bonnets 
are shirred across, or else lengthwise, but not 
round and round in successive rings as they for- 
merly were. The front is puffed thickly over 
other wires, and is trimmed with gilt ornaments, 
the new wool pompons that look as if made of 
crape, or else with lace. Dark brown crape with 
white lace, gilt flowers, and velvet ribbon is a 
stately bonnet for a middle-aged lady. Pink crape 
puffed on a pointed brim poke frame, and trimmed 
with a single great bow of brown velvet ribbon, 
is simple and quaint fora young lady, The black 
crape bonnets with silver cords and white otto- 
man silk ribbons are worn for light mourning. 
Olive green crape shirred over goid wires, with a 
bunch of twelve woul pompons of different olive 
shades on one side, and some long gilded stems 
set under the pompons, with strings the whole 
width of crape (which is about five-cighths of a 
yard), showing both selvedges, makes a refined 
and stylish bonnet for wearing with green, white, 
pink, or black dresses, or for the elegant. com- 
binations of black and green that are now seen 
in velvet grenadines with ottoman silk or bro- 
cade. Thicker silk China crape is also much used 
for dressy bonnets of ivory white, rose pink, pale 
blue, and yellow, with either smooth or shirred 
crowna, while soft crushed roses, or daisies, or oth- 
er flowers that may be flattened and used without 
foliage, are laid in two rows along the entire edge 
of the bonnet, and lace or silk embroidery is 
gathered slightly just back of the flowers, and 
drawn forward to fall upon them, half conceal- 
ing, half disclosing them. Other crape hats have 
two crimped lace frills on their brims, narrow 
velvet strings, and a bunch of flowers on the left 
side; this bunch of flowers adds nothing to the 
height, is quite wide at the top, aud tapers nar- 
Trower below, 

LACE AND TULLE BONNETS. 


Small capotes and the pointed-brim pokes are 
made of many rows of white lace, crimped, pleat- 
ed, or gathered, either Valenciennes or Oriental 
lace, for May receptions, June weddings, and gar- 
den fétes in midsummer. The crown is of piece 
luce gathered over wires, and the brim has a puff 
of the same on its edge; all the space between 
'8 covered with narrow crimped frills of lace fall- 
ing forward. Sometimes a row of gilt lace is 
Placed to fall over the puff of the brim, or there 
'8 a narrow pleating of red velvet there to give 
character to this delicate bit of lace, and the 
Strings are of narrow red velvet ribbon. Valen- 
Clennes lace pokes are made for young ladies to 


medium large, with the brim pointed, or else turn- 
ed back away from the face, and a bow of velvet 
ribbon or a little bunch of flowers is put inside 
the brim. Gilt thistles, bluets, or roses are clus- 
tered on the left side, and there are no strings. 
There is always a pleating of the lace inside the 
brim. Sometimes embroidery is puffed across 
the crown, and Alengon lace is made into jabots 
that cover the brim. Then a great rosette of red 
or of yellow velvet is adde’ on one side, or there 
may be three rosettes that encircle the brim, or 
else there is yellow or black velvet ribbon tied in 
one stiff bow of two long loops tightly strapped, 
and having two forked ends; this is placed low 
on the right side, while on the left is a lace ro- 
sette, out of which springs a yellow aigrette, or 
there may be a round cluster of yellow rose-buds 
with an aigrette in the centre. Still other pokes 
are made of pale blue or pink satin Surah, with 
embroidery, lace, and two colors of ribbon for the 
trimming. The Irish point embroidery with its 
open designs, and the Pompadour embroidery 
with raised petals and leaves of muslin, are most 
effective for these pokes, and are not costly either 
in the pure white or in écru tints, and any in- 
genious young woman should be equal to making 
them in the careless, simple, and irregular style 
that belongs to these pretty pokes. Black lace 
bonnets are mostly of French thread or real 
Chantilly lace and Lyons tulle. They are made 
in the designs just described for white bonnets, 
and usually have some gilt about them in the 
way of wire, lace, thistles, an aigrette, or cord; 
the cord sometimes edges turreted squares of 
black satin that are put under the brim and be- 
low the crown. Buckles of Rhine pebbles and 
gold-headed pins are also used on such bonnets, 
The strings may be of narrow black ribbon, or 
else a wide lace barbe. Black Lyons tulle bon- 
nets are made like those of the figured laces, but 
colored tulle is the newest fancy for transparent 
bonnets. These may be of green tulle so dark 
that it is almost black, gathered on gilt wires, 
edged with two pleated frills of Jace that turn 
forward, and trimmed on the left by a cluster of 
pale sky blue ostrich tips, There are also dark 
red tulle bonnets puffed on gilt wire with con- 
trasting frills of lace—brown, blue, or green—~ 
and strings of French crape or of narrow velvet 
ribbon. 
NEW JET BONNETS. 

The newest jet bonnets are also without foun- 
dation, and are made of large beads strung on 
wires in a trellised pattern through which the 
hair is seen, and these have a coronet of dia- 
mond-shaped jets. Others have these latticed 
beads over a gilt frame, and are edged with gold 
lace on the brim, and trimmed with a jetted os- 
trich feather aigrette on the left, a jabot of lace 
on the other side, and lace or velvet strings, A 
slight puff of velvet, either black or colored, or 
two lace frills on the edge, or else a rolled coro- 
net plainly covered with velvet, will freshen up 
the black Spanish lace bonnets used last year. 
In buying new lace for a bonnet milliners advise 
the French thread laces, but many ladies still in- 
sist on having the silk Spanish lace that has a 
cord on the outlines of its figures, and is known 
as Escurial lace. White lace is also used on the 
jet bonnets, such as two pleated frills turned for- 
ward on the brim, made of Valenciennes or of 
Oriental lace, or the fine Irish point embroidery 
may be used. Two white or silvered pompons 
and white ottoman ribbon strings an inch wide 
complete these bonnets. For elderly ladies bunch- 
es of white or purple lilacs and clustera of wis- 


taria ure put on black bonnets. 


STRAW BONNETS. 


Straw honnets are so tasteful and withal so 
simple this year that they rival as dress bonnets 
those of lace, erape, and tulle just deseribed. The 
small capote with a round crown—not square- 
edged or flat crown—in which the crown of the 
head fits closely, is the chosen shape for both 
plain and dressy bonnets of straw. These are as 
much used in colors—red, blue, green, or brown— 
as they were last year, but the prettier bonnets 
are either of black or white English straw, or 
some rougher inexpensive braid that may be 
bought in nice écru, creamy white, or black for 
$1 50 untrimmed, These are scarcely more than 
a crown, their front being only a finger-length 
deep. The milliner raises this front by putting 
outside of it a shaped piece of stiff foundation 
from one to two inches wide, tapering narrower 
at each side; or if there is to be trimming on the 
left side, then the right side is widened. This 
foundation iy to support a puff of bias velvet 
about two fingers broad at its greatest width; 
this is gathered on one edge and sewed inside 
the brim, leaving an inch of it lying on the hair, 
then turned backward, caught down by three or 
four irregular stitchings—not in set rows—mak- 
ing the velvet stand up on the piece of founda- 
tion; it is then turned under again, leaving about 
two inches of the straw bare next the crown. 
Across the lower part of the broad crown is a 
double rufe of the velvet about two inches wide 
when finished, and the ends are gathered under- 
neath, making it seem like two puffs. With two 
or three sets of strings of velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide this little bonnet is complete for trav- 
elling, morning walks, ete. But it may be made 
more dressy by having two small rosettes of vel- 
vet ribbon, or an aigrette, pompons, a cluster of 
humming-birds, or a bunch of flowers put along 
the left side leaning up over the velvet puff. The 
velvet ripbbon should have satin on the wrong side 
and purled edges, but economists who trim their 
own bonnets buy less expensive ribbon without 
satin back, and join two rows together, thus having 
velvet on both sides. Tle mbbon for the rosettes 
is only a fourth of an inch wide, and need not be 
of the finest quality, as the amateur milliner will 
be surprised at the quantity required, sometimes 
ten or twelve yards being used up in two small 


this way have velvet puffing of the color of the 
straw, while those of the yellowish-white straws 
may have, for instance, black velvet puffing with 
écru velvet rosettes, or sapphire blue velvet puff- 
ing with white lace rosettes, or some pink roses 
in a round cluster; or they may simply have the 
velvet puff of a color to match or contrast with 
the dresses with which they are to be worn; the 
style is excellent with brown or gray-blue velvet 
to match travelling dresses of those colors, or 
with black velvet on a light straw to use with 
black and white checked dresses. For these bon- 
nets there should be four strings of inch-wide 
velvet, two of each of the prominent colors used, 
or else six strings of half-inch velvet, two pairs 
of one color and a third pair in contrast; these 
strings are attached outside just back of the vel- 
vet puff, and help to tie it down closely at the ears. 

To make these small straw bonnets still more 
dressy a single or double wreath of fat and small 
pink hedge-roses, or yellow rose-buds, or of arbu- 
tus, or apple blossoms, lilacs, carnations, bluets, 
violets, eglantine, daisies, pink clover heads, or 
other small blossoms is placed outside the en- 
tire edge of the bonnet, and white lace or em- 
broidery is gathered scantily behind it and made 
to fall over it to the edge.. A velvet puff may 
be used to soften the brim next the face, and 
the single pair of narrow velvet ribbon strings 
may cross the crown quite low down, being 
held on each side by a small Rhine-stone orna- 
ment or buckle. Sometimes on a white straw 
capote is a garnet velvet puff just on the edge, 
then comes white mull, giving an Alsacian effect, 
and back of this garnet velvet passes and forms 
strings. Another has a garnet puff, bas many 
pink apple blossoms just back of it, some up- 
right heron feathers as an aigrette on the left, 
and four strings of pink ottoman and garnet vel- 
vet in pairs. A third capote of black straw with 
the garnet velvet puff has white Irish point em- 
broidery coming over it from the back, with the 
scalloped edge resting near the front of the vel- 
vet, and crystal clasps holding the velvet strings. 


POKES. 


For the larger poke bonnets with peaked fronts 
there are three rosettes of velvet, or else many 
loops of ottoman ribbon with pointed ends, or a 
jabot of lace arranged around the crown. Feather 
tips in clusters are also used on these crowns in 
a nodding row turned toward the edge, while oth- 
er pokes have the brims covered with small 


flowers. 
NEWPORT FLATS AND GARDEN RATS. 


The large Leghorn flats fur the watering-places 
are less pulled out of shape than formerly, and 
now droop gracefully in back and front. A full 
wide puff of white net or tulle is a stylish lining 
for the brim, or else it may have one or two flat 
pleatings of lace, with a row of pink or yellow 
roses between these rows, or it may be one large 
bow of velvet ribboun—rose pink or esthetic yel- 
low—is laid along the left interior of the brim. 
In front, outside, there may be a great bow of 
white net wrought with gilt flowers supporting a 
rosette of green striped grasses, or a round clus- 
ter of fowers with an aigrette. The basket straw 
garden hats are the economic success of the sea- 
son, and can be bought in two colors of straw 
plaited together for 50 cents in good medium- 
sized poke shapes that may be worn far forward 
for shade hats. They need for their simple gar- 
niture merely a very large bow of red, blue, or 
green Spanish lace net cut from the piece, or 
some of the pretty colored mulls edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace, or a half wreath of poppies, or a 
jabot of white lace around the crown. The most 
stylish of these, however, have rosettes of linen 
or scrim ribbon that has silver or gilt selvedges, 
or else clusters of fruit and blossoms, notably 
strawberries with their white blooms, blackber- 
ries, and currants. 

ROUND HATS FOR TRAVELLING, ETC. 


Round hats for travelling are trimmed with two 
hat bands of kid or écru leather fastened by buck- 
les; the second of these bands is high up the 
crown, and the only trimming added is a tuft of 
feathers or a cluster of tips on the left side. 
These are on brown, black, garnet, or blue straw 
hats that have English brims rolled high on each 
side, low in front for shading the face, and quite 
short at the back to permit the low knot of hair 
to rest beneath. What is called the Newmarket 
hat is also an English style shaped like a large 
jockey cap with broad visor and round low crown. 
It is shown in dark green straw with gold cord 
and a green velvet puff on the edge, and a tuft of 
fine green and gold ostrich tips just to the left of 
the visor. 

Dark straw round hats for young ladies to wear 
in the country are in Gainsborough shapes, or else 
the square large-crowned turbans that have a 
stiff brim with the edge turned up squarely, and 
not touching the crown. Velvet facing for the 
brim, bands of velvet fastened around the crown 
with antique buckles, aud many nodding feathers 
are the trimmings for these. When of white 
straw they are trimmed stylishly with Japanese 
silk crape deeply crinkled, and white plumes, two 
of which are demi-long, and droop very low on the 
left side in a picturesque way becoming to piqu- 
ant faces with irregular features. For the Greck 
faces that wear a low and very small wisp of 
back hair, with a fluff of hair above the brow, 
there are Langtry turbans that fit snugly on the 
head without adding to its size or hiding its con- 
tour, trimmed simply with the irregular pufting 
already described for small bonnets; sometimes 
rosettes, pompons, or an aigrette are added. 
These are bought ready to put on, in some of the 
shops, for $4 or $5. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConNKLLY; Madame Kenor ; Madame Hart- 
Ley; Messrs, AITKEN, Sons, & Co.; and the-Pari- 


sian Flower Company. 
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wear with dresses of any color. They are only | rosettes. The colored straw bonnets trimmed in PERSONAL. 


TuHE house of WILLrAM PENN in Philadelphia 
is to be taken down and erected ugain at West 
Fairmount Park. 

—The Hungerford Collegiate Institute nt 
Adams, New York, has the flag which Commo 
dore Perry carried from the St. Lawrence to the 
Niagara. 

—A block of ground valued at thirty thousand 
dollars has been given to Minneapolis, Miune- 
sota, in the heart of its residence portion, for w 
sublic purk, by Dr, Jacos 8, Euuiot, now liv- 
ing in Southern California. 

—In the Indian Territory University there are 
said to be girls who are studying French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, geology, moral philosophy, 
and political economy, as well as other things. 

—Yearly, on the 30th of April, the grave of 
President TayLor is decorated with flowers by 
several gentlemen of Louisville, the grave being 
a few miles from the city. 

—The only known survivors in this country 
of the six hundred who made the charge at Bal- 
aklavaare Mr. R. V. Gurney, of New York city, 
and Mr. Cuarces H. McKunzig. 

—Professor Jounsgon, of Trinity College, re- 
fusing an anodyne when he was dying, said, “I 
prefer in muking the passave into paradise to go 
with my eyes open,” and displayed a playful bu 
mor and cheerfulness to the end. 

—Two buildings—one for a dispensary, with 
laboratories for analytical and microscopic pur- 
poses attached, and the other to contain a free 
library and reading-room, with books and peri- 
odicals in German and Englisl—to be presented 
to the German Hospital in New York by bim- 
self and wife, are to be built by OswaLp OTTEN- 
DORFER, of the New York Staats- Zeitung. 

—The wife of Sir Joun Rose, who twenty-five 
years ayo was a Canadian lawyer, and ia to-day 
a baronet, a knight of the Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and 8t. George, and a millionaire, was au 
American lady named TEMPLE, 

—Ex-Governor BoutweELt, of Massachusetts, 
has a law office in Washington as well as in 
Boston. 

—Miss BErTHA VON HILLERN is on a sketch- 
ing tour along the Bultimore aud Obio Railroad 

ine. 
—The heir and nephew and namesake of Presi- 
dent Pierce has been sevt to the insane asylum, 

—The oldest living ex-Senators of the United 
States are Simon CAMERON and Joun P. Kina, 
of Georgia, 

—Mr. Sanpers W. IrviNnG, nephew of Wasa- 
INGTON IRVING, is entertaining Hon. RoBert C. 
Winturop in Washington. Mr. WINTHROP is 
over seventy-five years old. 

—The uew physical laboratory for Harvard 
College, now being prepared, will be named te 
Jefferson Laboratory, it having been the gift ot 
Mr. THoMas JEFFER80N CooLinaEr, of Boston, 
to commemorate ELLEN WaYLgs COOLIDGE, & 
descendant of THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

—ANDREW JOHNSON hus now but one child 
living, Mrs. PaTTERSON, Wife of ex-Senator Pat- 
TERSON, of Tennessee, the gentle Mrs. Maky J. 
STOVER having lately died. 

—The knee-buckles and wedding vest buttons 
of Light-horse Harry Lee, which are of opals 
surmounted with diamonds, are in the posses- 
sion of a Washington lady, who also has a piece 
of his watch chain, which he broke while waltz- 
ing once with her grandmother, 

—Geography is taught by Principal LEYForp, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, by means ofa solar 
camera, maps of the various countries, and scenes 
representing the habits and architecture of the 
people, being thrown upon the sereen. 

—It is said that an offer of marriage is re- 
ceived daily from unknown suitors by Miss 
CaTHERINE WOLFE, the New York heiress. 

—A picture by Miss ELLEN D. Have, dangh- 
ter of Rev. Eowarp Everett Hate, of Boston, 
ealled “An Italian Boy,” hag been accepted for 
the Paris Salon, Its painter has since been lying 
at denth’s door, and her father and mother, on 
the way to her, are still at sea, ignorant of ber 
recovery. 

—‘I know you,” said King TuHeopors of 
Abyssinia to the English. ‘ First you send # 
missionary; then you send a consul to look after 
the missionary; then you send au army to look 
after the consul.” 

—As two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
are to be paid by the government for repairs to 
Westminster Abbey, it is proposed that the zov- 
ernment in future shall control the admission 
of mural statues and tablets, hitherto under the 
control of the Dean. : 

—British justice has agnin been singularly il- 
lustrated by two sentences at the sume assize, 
the judge being Mr. Justice Nortu. JoHNn 
RAFFERTY for his wife’s manslaughter was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penul servitude. Man. 
TIN MOFFAT, a man owning sixty-four houses, 
was sentenced, for killing the refractory wife of 
earnnoucus teuuut, to fifteen months hard Jabor. 

act. 

—Major Mac iver, a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, and the son of the Plymouth member of 
Parliament, said to a gentleman making a speech 
lately at_a dinner: “Twas glad you gave us that 
speech, for when I made it myself more than a 
year ago, I felt uncertain whether it was good 
or bad. Now I’ve heard you give it, ipsissima 
verba, it secs rather clever, and I’m really much 
obliged to you.” 

—The Princess Louise is a good laundress, 
seamstress, dressinaker, housekeeper, cook, and 
confectioner, ag well as artist, musician, and com- 
poser of music, and is thus well qualified to earn 
her own living. 

—In proportion to the increase of culture, a 
British oculist assures us, the human eye grows 
smaller. 

—The bust of BkowNiNG by Hennrretra Mont- 
ALBA belongs to Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moors, au 
American lady. 

—A decoration called “ the Royal Red Cross,” 
to be conferred for special services in nursing 
the sick and wounded of the army and navy, Las 
been created by the Queen of Great Britain. 

—The Duke of Argyl! is a very hard man with 
his tenants. It is said that, strictly speaking, his 
land never did belong to him literally, but was 
the property of a clan over which his ancestors 
held political but not proprietary rights, and 
which clan little by little was converted into 
tenants at will, numbers being driven away and 
their holdings couverted Into sheep farms. A 
Mrs. MacPHATI»yis now to be evicted from her 
holding, although not in-arrears, becnuse one of 
thearbitrary rules of the estate ls that no widow 
shall retain Ler Lusbund’s lease, 
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Fig. 1.—Ecru Batiste Drrss.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 4.]—Cur Pattern, 


No, 3455: Potonaisk, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


Lace Fichu. 

Tis fichu is made of cream-colored embroidered lace seven 
inches wide. A piece half a yard long is formed into the square 
collar at the back, and underneath the ends of this the scarfs for 
the frout are attached. The ope on the right side is a yard and 


h Fig; 5—Lace Evenine Dress. 


Cuampeéry Dress TRIMMED 
witlt Empromery.—Back.—[See 
Fig. 2.]—Cur Pattern, No. 54 
Basqur, OVER-SKIRT, AND SKIRT, 
20 CENTS EACH. 


Fig. 3 


that on the left five-cighths of a yard 
long; the ends are looped up as shown 
in the illustration, and fastened under 
an ottoman ribbon bow. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 

Tus monogram for marking lingerie 
is worked in satin stitch with fine white 
embroidery cotton. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-6. 

Tur écru batiste dress illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 4 is composed of a polonaise 
with a short wrinkled front and a longer 
looped back, and a skirt with pleatings 
of the material trimmed with écru em- 
broidered insertion and edging and écru 
lace. Bands of the insertion are let into 
the seams of the body and sleeves, and 
the neck, wrists, and apron front are 
ornamented with full frills of lace, A 
ribbon belt three inches wide is fasten- 
ed with bows on each side of the back 
of the polonaise, and tied below the 
waist in front. Bows of similar ribbort 
are on the sleeves and at the throat, 
The skirt of the dark blue Chambéry 
dress Figs. 2 and 3 has a deep flounce 
pleated in broad shallow side pleats, 
which is trimmed around the bottom 


Fig. 2.—Cuampéry Dress TRIMMED WITH EmMprorEry.—Front.—[See Fig, 


Fig. 4—Ecru Batiste Dness. 
Back.—|[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Pat- 
56: TERN, No. 8455: Pononaise, 25 
Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


Cur Partrern, No. 8456: Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cenvs BACH, ~ 
’ ’ ’ ’ 


with three tucks piped with red and a printed border. A similar bor 
der together with a frill of open white embroidery is set across the 
short apron front of the over-skirt; the long looped back is open om 
the lower half of the skirt, where it is faced with red, and the 

are turned back to form revers. The basque is edged with a frill of 
embroidery, and trimmed on the front and back with colored bands, A 
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Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s Casumere Dress.—Cot 
Waist, Oyer-Skint, anp Skrrt, 20 
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PEACOCK CHAIR BACK.—Fsom tux Souru Krnxaineton Royat Sonoon 


or Art NexpoLe-Work. 


lace ruche is around the neck, and extends in jabots along the 
fronts. The graceful dress shown in Fig. 5 is of transparent cream 
Spanish lace over a foundation of cream-colored silk. It consists 
of a pointed basque and a trained skirt with ample lace draperies 
that are edged with a lace flounce and looped with satin ribbon 
rosettes. A similar lace flounce falls over the silk balayeuse at 
the foot of the skirt. Fig. 6, a dress of pale blue cashmere, has 
the deep skirt flounce side-pleated at the middle of the front and 
across the back, while the plain sides are drawn up by a few slight 
pleats, Three large rosettes of wine-colored velvet ribbon are 
placed on each side of the centre pleating. The over-skirt, which 
falls in straight, unconfined folds, has a wide border composed of 
six rows of velvet ribbon. The waist, the basque of which is worn 
inside the skirts, has sleeves full and high on the shoulders, and 
pleated scarfs on the fronts. A wide velvet belt is fastened by a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


metal buckle, and a velvet ribbon 
is passed around the neck over the 
collar, and finished with a rosette 
on the left side. 


Peacock Chair Back. 

HIS lovely and novel variation 

of the favorite peacock fea- 
ther comes to us after 80 many 
changes had been rung on (or wrung 
from) the original feather that we 
had ceased to hope for any revival 
of it. It makes a brilliant effect 
when worked in.the natural colors 
of the bird, that is, the head and 
breast in peacock blue and green, 
the tail feathers containing in addi- 
tion bronze and gold. The barred 
lines are in peacock blue, the straw- 
berries in light and dark terra-cotta, 
the arabesques and hearts in gold 
thread or silk. The border is in 
peacock blue and gold thread. The 
foundation is cream satin sheeting. 
The same may be worked in one 
uniform color—shades of terra-cot- 
ta, peacock blue, or Persian pink, 
with gold thread—but is not so ef- 
fective. 


Locust Chair Back. — 

Ts locust pattern has been 

worked at the Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work in slightly con- 
ventionalized coloring on dark gray 
satin; the flowers in yellow silk, 
leaves in gray-green and dull yellow- 
green, and stems dark brown, with 
a little black here and there in the 
heaviest parts. It may of course 
be worked on cream satin sheeting, 
or on Bulgarian cloth, and is more 
useful and more appropriate thus 
for a chair back; but as a sofa 
cushion or panel the dark lustrous 
gray is best. 


Pages’ Costumes at 
Weddings. 

N English fashion, which has 
been introduced here, is that of 
boys dressed as pages taking part 
in wedding processions. If the bride’s train is immensely long, 
the page bears it, either by lifting it slightly or by carrying a great 
loop of ribbon through which the end of the train has been passed ; 
other pages merely walk behind the bride as she passes up the 
aisle, and stand near to adjust her train as she turns to leave the 
altar, a duty that otherwise devolves upon the first bridemaid. They 
are usually chosen from among the*young brothers or nephews 
of the bride, and when quaintly dressed in little prince costumes 
of velvet, satin, and antique lace, tlicy are a most picturesque fea- 
ture of the bridal group. Our illustration represents three boys who 
have officiated as pages at recent English weddings, and the pictures 
are made from photographs; the first and third are members of 
noble English families, and the second is a French page. The 
dress of the first is of puce-colored velvet, with white satin puffs 
showing through slashed sleeves ; silver soutache is on the square 
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neck and vandyked edge of the jacket, and fine soft mull is puffed 
around the neck and wrists. Vandyck hat of puce velvet, with 
silver braid and a white plume. Long hose of puce-colored silk, 
with velvet slippers. The hair has the full Vandyck bang combed 
forward from the crown of the head, and is thick and flowing be- 
hind. The French page wears sapphire blue velvet for his grace- 
ful mantle, coat, and knec-breeches, with the upper half of the 
sleeves and many loops of cream-tinted satin. The wide collar is 
of Jawn and lace, and the silk stockings are flesh-color. White 
felt hat and long plume. The third page is arrayed in dark Lin- 
coln green velvet, with heavy antique lace for the collar, cuffs, and 
kuee trimmings. Green velvet cap, with pale green ostrich fea- 
thers, Green silk stockings, and low shoes with rosettes and Rhinc- 
stone buckles. Pages are sometimes dressed in full naval uniform, 
or in Highland costume ; these serve afterward for fancy-ball suits, 
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WITH LALAGE A-MAYING. 


Late, late last night, beside the hearth, 
IT conned old Herrick’s pages; 

From grave to gay, from wit to mirth, 
I passed by casy stages, 


And reached that happy frame of mind 
That svon induces slumber 

And dreams, in which we leave behind 
The cures of life that cumber. 


Wild was the winter wind outside; 
But, in ecstatic vision, 

Through summer lands of joy I glide, 
And pleasaunces Elysian. 


With daffodils the meadows smiled, 
And violets and daisies, 

And roses red the eye beguiled 
Through all the garden mazes. 


I saw the white thorn full in bloom, 
I heard the skylark singing, 

And, far within the woodland gloom, 
The merle’s clear whistle ringing. 


Down, down beside a purling rill 
Came peals of silvery laughter, 
Which sportive echo from the hill 
For aye was following after. 


And I was ‘ware a troop was there 
Of youths and shepherdesses, 

Who paced along with lute and song 
And flower-inwoven tresses. 


One from that band approached me then 
The sweetest girl and fairest, 

And oh, her face! what earthly pen 
Might tell its charm, the rarest! 


She smiled, she blushed, and, blushing, spake, 
In accents soft and thrilling: 

“Tn fairy-land come joyaunce make, 
For Lalage is willing.” 


I seized her hand, and o’er the fields 
We sped away together, 

Flushed with the joy that Nature yiclds 
In golden summer weather, 


We sought the white thorn in the glade, 
And pulled the fragrant blossom ; 
And for her hair a wreath J made, 
A posy for her bosom. 


And in that dream within a dream 
My arms would aye infold her— 

My queen, my ladye, she did seem, 
And how I loved I told her. 


Then on and on we wandered free, 
God's sunlight round us playing ; 
And oh, "twas sweet, "twas sweet to be 

With Lalage a-Maying! 
* * * * * * 
Late, late ‘last night I woke to pain, 
Cold, comfortless, and lonely ; 
The moaning wind, the dismal rain, 
Were my companions only. 


AGAINST ODDS. 
A STORY OF DECORATION-DAY. 
By KATHARINE R. LOCKWOOD. 


NGELA SOTIHERN sliced a generous piece 

of golden cake, picked out a jar of orange 
marmalade, cut off a wing and a leg from a cold 
chicken, and disposed these elements of a meal 
in a little basket long since consecrated to the 
purpose of carrying lunches to Aunt Violet, who, 
having brought Angela’s father and Angela her- 
self into the world, atill lived on the Sothern 
place, lovingly recompensed for her services in 
times past by a comfortable old age, in spite of 
the fact that “slavery days” were well over when 
Angela was a baby. 

A heavy rain had fallen the night before, so 
that Angela, instead of going through the garden 
and across the corn field to Violet's cabin, picked 
her way through the mud of the highway, which 
turned a corner between Oak Hiil and Aunt Vio- 
let's. What between the mud under foot and 
the sun in her face, Miss Sothern neared her des- 
tination with head down held, oblivious of the 
fact that Aunt Violet had company standing with 
her on her porch watching the other visitor’s 
approach; and it was entirely to her surprise 
that she found herself confronted on running up 
the steps by a picturesque young man in cordu- 
roy knickerbockers, a velveteen coat, and a broad 
palmetto hat, doffed on the instant with courteous 
alacrity. 

“Miss Angel, dis is ole Mas’r Jack Camphell’s 
gon, who lef’ his place an’ went Norf. Dis yar 
Mas’r Jack has come back now ter git his own. 
His mar an’ yer mar was fren's onst, honey.” 

To go Norf signified, in the sense used by Aunt 
Violet, to espouse the cause of the government, 
and fight on its side during “the war.” Violet 
remembered, as a neighborhood tradition, that 
this had been what Mr. John Campbell had seen 
fit to do twenty years since—an offense for which 
he had been ostracized, in fact and in thought, 
by his kinsfolk and acquaintances ever since. It 
is only in such midland districts as the county of 
Virginia where my story is laid that such ostra- 
cism can take place. Elsewhere there is not 
enough elbow-room in which to swing the hatch- 
et, and so it is found more convenient to bury it. 
But it is surprising to estimate the lease of life 
of animosities in country places where nature’s 
gradual processes indicate changes as gradual in 
opinions. Sy eae: 

The old Capulet rancor flamed instinctively in 
Angela Sothern’s tea-rose face. This man’s fa- 
ther had drawn his sword against her native 
Jand, bad turned against his father’s people and 
his father’s house. Ina flash she perceived that 


Jack number two had put out his hand; but she 
inchned her head ceremoniously and obliviously, 
keeping her hands folded over the little basket 
they held. Jack Campbell instantly took his 
leave, being as quick to discern fluctuations of 
feeling as mercury is to discern ups and downs 
of temperature. Not until he had swung him- 
self on his horse, and was clattering down the 
road, did Angela condescend to take a seat on 
Aunt Violet's porch. 

“Mighty han’sum young man,” said Violet, 
looking after him. 

“ Mighty fine feathers—Northern feathers,” re- 
joined Angela, thinking of the velveteen and cor- 
duroys. 

Just then another rider came in sight—a slight 
dark youth, who reined in long enough to say, 
“ Good-morning, Miss Angela,” but who bestow- 
ed neither word nor look on the old woman. 

“Talk ob fine! Dat ar Mas’r Pynckuey too 
fine or too grand, or too sumfin, ter gib de ole 
ooman howdy. Wat I calls manners.” 

But Angela was looking after this last rider 
with a smile in her large pure eyes and on her 
sweet, composed lips. ‘Now, Aunt Violet! 
Wasn't it only yesterday you told me that he 
had just brought you a pound of tea? Isn’t that 
better than a howdy ?” 

“ Ain’t so sure bout dat. Laws, chile! he ain’t 
good enuff for you. Not by a long shot. Dis 
yar Mas’r Jack wuff two ob him.” 

“Oh, Aunt Violet! Aunt Violet! like all the 
rest of us, you are taken with the outside show, 
If Pynckney Talbot dressed like a play-actor 
you would admire him too. But instead he goes 
around in the old suit he has worn for two good 
years or more, and you turn up your nose at him.” 

‘Now, Miss Angel, I knows my dooty better’n 
dat.” 

“Poor Pynckney! J like him.” 

“Oh yes, vou is soft-hearted. But de ole 
ooman keeps her wits about her. I knows why 
Mas'r Pynckney bring me tea an’ sich. He are 
a-courtin’, Neber wara Talbot yit warn’t as hard 
as a rock, ‘Mas’r Pynekney means his sweet- 
heart shud hear ob his sug#r an’ his tea. May 
de Lord forgive me if I’s hard too!’ 

“ You are hard, Aunt Violet. How should you 
read men’s motives ?” 

“How shudn’t I, honey? I has passed my 
treescore year an’ ten, an’ I has seen a heap. 
But it’s no wonder de chile feels as she do "bout 
de Campbells. She be brought up ter it fron 
her grandpa down, How’s yer grandpa’s rheu- 
matiz, honey ?” 

“He has been groaning and complaining a 
good deal, Aunt Violet. This damp weather is 
bad for him. He said last night he wished he 
conld get you up to Uak Hill to rub his lame 
arm—that no one could rub as you could.” 

“ Bress you, honey, I couldn’t help him now, 
I’s too ole an’ too painful myself. Pain mustn't 
rub pain. Some voung person—better'n all some 
leetle chile—shud rub him,” 

“Indeed !" cried Angela, who had an odd in- 
terest and faith in Aunt Violet's theories of this 
nature, 

“Yes. Dat is sumfin shud be lef? ter chillen. 
Chillen kin charm pain, an’ dev kin plant seeds. 
Dey is growin’, and dey kin make grow. Wot | 
plants neber sprouts.” 

“ How very strange!” Angela commented, with 
the same lively faith, The old woman and the 
young girl were sitting on the poreh outside Vio- 
let’s cabin—a rickety porch, to which one as- 
cended by rickety steps; but from it the outlook 
was a charming one of valley farms bounded by 
blue hills, with here and there a gleam of shining 
river. The old colored woman, her wrinkled 
hands folded over the stick on which she leaned 
forward, gazed out upon the lovely landscape. 
The girl watched her with a certain tender curi- 
osity. She had always been in the habit of eom- 
ing to Aunt Violet ax to a humble oracle. To 
her, Aunt Violet was invested with a wisdom all 
her own, Perhaps Angela was not alone in her 
notion that some persons are possessed of a sub- 
tle sixth sense. Angela had read of those who 
had the gift of discerning spirits, and with this 
gift she credited in her own mind the old colored 
woman, It was this confidence in Aunt Violet’s 
judgment which filled her now with disquiet. It 
was something more than a mere prejudice which 
made Aunt Violet dislike Pynekney Talbot. To 
he sure, the old woman’s opinion corresponded 
to an unspoken distrust deep down in Angela's 
heart, but it was all the more unwelcome; for 
hadn’t Angela been doing her best to battle with 
and lay low this distrust ever since—well, for 
months—since Pynckney had been trying to per- 
suade her that they ought to be more to each 
other than the mere good friends they bad been 
all their lives before ? 

As she strolled up the shaded hill-side lawn 
that led to her own home she recognized Pynck- 
ney’s horse tied to a post, at a safe distance from 
any of the beautiful old trees. And presently 
Pynckney appeared, walking rapidly toward her, 
dark, eager, anxious. Angela stniled upon him, 
and gave him her hand, and his countenance re- 
laxed. It was easy to see that she had an influ- 
ence over him. The Sauls find their Davids in 
man and in woman now aa in the days of yore. 

“So you have torn yourself away from that old 
darky 9” began Pynckney. 

“ Yes—that about expresses it,” retorted A~7e- 
Ja, who never could resist striking a blow tor a 
friend. 

“T met that ape John Campbell coming away 
from there. I suppose Violet made the intro- 
duction, and that he will be coming here now. I 
know who'll stay away if he does.” 

“His clothes were very fine, which is against 
him with us shabby farmers. But he was hand- 
some and civil. Perhaps I should enjoy his com- 
ing to see me.” 

Angela laughed as she said this, but there was 
conciliation in her laugh. Pynckney was insen- 
aibly mollified. He went on: 
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“Vou my boy Sain brought ..y horse arouud 
this morning ] saw in a minute that some one 
had been riding him. Of course Sam lied him- 
self out of it; but I told him I knew whae I was 
talking about, and that if it happened aguin I 
would break every bone in his black body. He 
is your old Violet’s grandson, by-the-way. I wish 
she would undertake to reform him, I'll uot 
keep him unless he alters his ways. Ride my 
horse, indeed! I'd rather he’d wear my coat.” 

All this with a good deal of excitement. An- 
gela spent a good part of her life in listening to 
Pynekney’s grievances. This morning she was 
impatient. She wished her friend would keep 
them to himself occasionally. But she had not 
been brought up with a querulous old grand- 
father and irritable, exacting old grandmother to 
no purpose, She could control the expression of 
her feelings, almost her feelings themselves. So 
she led the way placidly to two great wicker chairs 
on the piazza of the house, where she and Pynck- 
ney had spent many a morning before this, She 
condoled with him as to the delinquent Sam, but 
she did not drop the subject without reminding 
him that Sam possessed this virtue and that, and 
also that he was old Violet’s chief dependence. 
She knew this would have its weight. Pynckney 
would be good to any one whom she liked, al- 
though he would still permit himself the privi- 
lege of railing against that same person. 

Presently two horsemen trotted up the rough, 
extemporized sweep. Old Mr. Shirley, the Nestor 
and autocrat of the netghborhood, and the same 
picturesque young gentleman whom Angela had 
already met that morning. Both dismounted, and 
Mr. Shirley presented Jack Campbell in due form 
as “ My friend, my dear Angela.” This time An- 
gela extended her hand, being under her own roof- 
tree, and also because of a look of expectation in 
Mr. Shirley’s pleasant keen eyes. The four sat 
down together in the breeze and the open aur. 
Presently appeared old Mr. Sothern, who scowled 
slightly upon Jack, but still received him, and 
then proceeded to discuss matters and things, 
from the pessimist stand-point, with his guests. 
Pynckney was a man’s man, except for Angela, 
and he was soon engaged in an interchange of 
ideas with the two older men, Jack showed suf- 
ficient interest in tariff and railroads to convey 
the impression to his host that he was a voung 
man of good manners and correct views, as well 
as information; then turned to Angela. He was 
fresh from a Northern city, and had seen all the 
new pictures, the popular actors, had read the 
books of the day. He was a fresh, delightful ex- 
perience to Angela, Women had united in spoil- 
ing John Campbell all his days ; it was no wonder 
that Angela, whose range of experience liad been 
small, should be fascinated by so charming a 
type. She was naturally gay and light-hearted, 
and Jack responded to this in her. She felt 
from the start that he had no prejudices she 
need be afraid of treading on; that it would be 
hard to rutte his temper; that he was tolerant 
by nature as well as by education, Whatever 
faults Jack might have were certainly not appar- 
ent on the surface, and rarely interfered with the 
comfort of those around him. 

When Mr. Shirley rose to go, Mr. Sothern sng- 
gested an adjournment to the dining-room, where 
the inevitable toddy was compounded, Mrs. Soth- 
ern appearing on the scene, pale and complaining, 
and wrapped in shawls, but hospitably desirous 
that the whole party should stay to dinner. Mr. 
Sothern growled out a few words of invitation, 
from which there would seem to be no appeal. 
Mr. Shirley glanced at Jack, who was talking 
nonsense to Angela, and accepted for himself 
and his young guest. Only Pynekney Talbot tore 
himself away, 

After his going Angela's spirits sensibly fageed, 
although she and Pynekney had had little or no- 
thing to say to each other before this. But her 
grandinother called her to make the silad-dress- 
ing, and to arrange some flowers for the centre 
of the table, and by the time this was accom- 
plished dinner was ready, and Angela engrossed 
in performing the rites of hospitality, performed 
with the same serupiousness as when the Soth- 
ern table groaned under its ancestral silver, and 
there was a servant behind each chair, During 
“the war? Sothern Hall, the family head-quar- 
ters, had been raided one night, aud all the silver 
carried off, with the exception of what Mrs. 
Sothern carried through the back door ita basket 
to Oak Hill, then a tunble-down old farm-house, 
since fitted up for a home. The well-trained 
waiters of yore were replaced by one half-grown 
colored boy, @ link in a long train of carefully 
drilled boys, who on learning their business one 
after another left this training-school for pas- 
tuves new in some city, true to the migratory 
mania of the colored people since the war. Is it 
any wonder that Mr. Sothern should growl and 
Mrs. Sothern should complain under the influence 
of changes such as these, staunch conservatives as 
they were ? 

But Angela had the happy knack of conceal- 
ing all deficiencies and repairing all omissions. 
And the gumbo soup stood on its own merits, 
and so did the fried chicken, as well as the peach- 
es and cream. These were staple delicacies in 
that part of the world, superior to all reverses of 
fortune. 

After dinner an hour or so sped by on wings, 
for one of the party at least. This person de- 
voted a good half-hour to ingratiating himself 
with Mr. Sothern, and was amply rewarded by an 
invitation to come when he had leisure to Oak 
Hill during his visit to Mr. Shirley. 

“I never expected to make a Camphell wel- 
come to my house,” the old gentleman solilo- 
quized, looking after his guests as they cantered 
down the road. “But I suppose one must turn 


over a new leaf with the new generation. How 
do you like this yonng man, Angela?” 
“Immensely” (with great cordiality), “T 


haven’t had so many new ideas in a twelve- 
month, And it is refreshing to see a man so 


well dressed.” — (By-the-way, Jack 
his early morning toilette for 
uous.) 

“Pynckney made a are 
eh?” 7 Poor show beside him, 
“YT did not think $0” — seriously 
clothes are rusty too, but you hold your 0 

“Pm not sure of that. , 
corner, bat out in the world 
for shabby fellows would bi 
wall. Better make friends with the 

ese new 
mon, Angela. Be wise in your generation,” said 
her grandfather, meaningly, ’ 

Yes, it had come to this. It had requ; 

. ui 
seer to read the undisguised siinieddan: ply 
ed in Jack Campbell's every look, apart from a 


had exchan ed 
one lesg consrie 


“Your 
wo,” 

It may be so in this 
it would be different, 
¢ 800n pushed to the 


hint let fall by Mr. Shirley that Jack had fallen 
in love at first sight with Angela, in the approved 
old-fashioned way. And Mr. Sothern welcomed 
the idea with pleasure. It seemed as though 
Dame Fortune were at last reaching out her hand 
toward his darling child, 

That evening at dusk Pynckney ca: 
ing back again. Fortune had Net ace, 
hand to him too, His mother’s brother had 
written to him asking him to make his home 
with him in a neighboring city that winter fol. 
lowing, and thus be on hand to attend medical 
lectures, and read under the direction of fa. 
mous doctor—Pynckney’s darling scheme, Only 
want of means had prevented his doing this be 
fore. Now, with this assistance, he could 
And he was to go at once, in order to make a 
fair start when the lectures began next month, 
The letter had come that afternoon. 

Hitherto Pynckney had come and gone, and 
Angela had seen him alone without a thought 
of surveillance. But on this evening her grand. 
father seemed determined not to give her an 
portunity for a word in private with Pynckney, 
He was all friendliness and cordiality to the 
young man, but in spite of this the latter rode 
off with a heavy heart. He had no assurance 
that Angela would wait for him—cared for him, 
And, to make matters worse, on his way to the 
station next morning he met Jack Campbell on 
his way evidently to Oak Hill. 

After that, for the next six months, he buckled 
down to work in good earnest. He never heard 
directly from Angela, but indirectly he heard 
that she was well, and lovelier than ever; that 
Jack Campbell came and went (hang him! there 
was nothing to prevent his travelling where and 
when he pleased); that gossip gave him to An 
gela, and that the match was smiled on by her 
grandparents and their friends, Still Pynckney 
kept up his courage. While there was life there 
was hope: and his own prospects were brighten- 
ing, so that he might soon count the months to 
the day when he could have a home of his own, 

In the spring he resolved to take a run home, 
He had made up his mind that it would be easier 
to face the worst now than to go on working and 
living for Angela, only to be disappointed in the 
end. The three hours of his journey were soon 
accomplished, and the train rattled into the ste 
tion of the little town near Oak Hill and next to 
that where he would get off. He swung himself 
off the train for a look at the familiar scenes; 
there would be fifteen minutes’ detention here, 
owing toa delay of the down train. Turning a 
corner abruptly, he came upon two figures, sur- 
rounded by a chaos of freight boxes, standing 
with their backs to him, and too much engrossed 
with each other to notice his approach—Camp- 
bell one, Angela the other. She wore her riding- 
habit; he was equipped for travelling. It became 
direetly apparent to Pynekney that Angela had 
come to see Jack off. Ina flash he mastered the 
situation, He knew Angela so well: she would 
never have made herself so conspicuous bad not 
she been engaged to Campbell. This fact was 
patent to Pynekney now, And, even being en- 
gaged, her conceding this much to any man was 
strange enough from her, But ‘evil communt 
cations corrupt good manners.” No doubt the 
independent young ladies at the North to whom 
Jack Campbell had been accustomed did such 
things habitually, and this was the style he pre 
ferred. Pynekney stood white with wrath and 
sorrow: so close to the pair that had he chosen 
he might have heard what they said. His resolu- 
tion was soon taken, He pulled out of his pocket 
a photograph of himself (which he had had taken 
for Angela the day before); beneath this heserawl- 
ed “ Good-by.” “He reached forward and slipped 
this into the outer pocket of Angela's jacket 
Then he took his train to the next station. 

He did not see Mr. Sothern get off the down 
train, and thus gather that it was to meet him 
Angela had ridden over to Blue Ridge. Nor did 
he see Campbell dejectedly step into the same 
train and be whirled away. No; he pulled his 
hat over his eves and gave way to melancholy. 

His road home could be made to loop in Aunt 
Violet's cabin by making a circuit of some miles. 
This circuit he resolved to make in order to leave 
the old woman a present he had bought her out 
of his hard earnings. He had pegged away at 
hack literature that winter, by-the-bye. To-mior- 
row he would go back to the city, There was 
nothing to keep him here now. 8.45, 

Violet accepted the donation with dignity. 
Then she proceeded to discuss Miss Angel.“ She 
gwine marry de rich gemman from de Norf, ie 
announced. “I heerd it from good hearers, 50 
knows it’s troo.”” 

“Let us be thankful he is a rich man. That 
ought to go a long. way.” soe yl AN 

“ Rich az gold, an’ young an’ kind an han’sum, 
proceeded Violet, stoutly. 

At this crisis appeared Angela on the scene, 
coming through the cabin, having walked ge 
fields from Oak Hill, her habit tossed over . 
arm. She stifled a ery of joy at seeing Pynck- 
ney, and nipped also in the bud an eager pani 
forward to meet him with her hands a 
ed, as she realized the intense, rigid, forbidding 
Jook on his face. The smile died from her eye 
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there. All that came into her head now instead 
was to remember that beneath the portrait was 
written “ Good-by.” In the sudden bitterness of 
her heart she said to herself she would take him 
at his word. She gave Aunt Violet what she had 
brought her, and retraced her steps forthwith, 


with suspicious smiles and complaisance, 


The next day dawned bright and clear for our 
Angela, turned two ways by pity and affection— 
pity for the one, affection for the other, of her 

lovers. The fresh, sweet hours of the morn- 


two 


white. 


bells and Sotherns were laid. 


There was one Campbell, the father of Jack, 
her friend of to-day, who had been brought to 
this lovely last resting-place from a battle-field 
pear by, where he had fallen at the head of his 
regiment of United States troops. Every year, 
when loving hands had placed garlands on the 

aves of those who perished in the Southern 
cause, this grave had remained undecked, save 
bv the universal daisies and the eatholic violets. 
His own kindred lived afar now, his memory 
green in their hearts, but the place of his sepul- 

But this year Angela laid o1 this 
lonely shrine her wreath of white roses. Poor 
Jack! She had been unable to give him what he 
coveted; but she had given him her friendship, 
and out of that grew tenderness and charity for 


ture forsaken. 


all of his. 


And then, passing on, she laid her crimson 
roses on another grave, where Pynekney Talbot's 
father lay, who fell, under Lee, at Chancellorsville. 
As she atvod here, with aching, heavy heart, a 

She started, 
looked up. Pynekney! And this time the quick 
blush, the welcoming smile, rushed over her face 
too impetuously to be hastily dismissed. This 
time, however, it was Pynckney who eagerly ex- 


quick step sounded beside her. 


tended both bands, which she did not refuse. 


WaJking home, she showed him the photograph 
of himaeff, which she still carried, and demanded 
an explanation, Let it suftice that this proved 


satisfactory. 


Of course it all came out, then and there, that 
she was not engaged to Jack; that she never 
could be; that she cared for some one else—all 


this elicited gradually. 


The next day Angela and Pynckney strolled 


over to Aunt Violet’s to break the news to her. 


T can not conceal the fact that this was a severe 
disappointment to the old woman, which, of 
course, Wa8 no more than her due for having fa- 


vored the wrong man. 


After all, however, it was all as Violet had said: 


Jack was rich, young, handsome, and Pynekney, 


although young and perhaps moderately hand- 
Jack's wife would 


some, was anything but rich. 
rejoice directly in all the good things of this life, 
and Pynckney’s would have to struggle on with 


him for years for mere bread and butter. There 


was thus every reason in the world why Angela 


should marry the prosperous Jack. But it is to 
be hoped that there were patent reasons out of 


the world why she should marry Pynckney, as in 


the end she did. Matches are made in heaven— 


the best of them—and for reasons not of earth. 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avctnor or “Parriona Kennatr.” “Tir 
Atonewest oF Leaw Donnas,” “UNDER WHIOH 
Lory?” “My Love,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XVII.—{ Continued.) 


REVELATIONS, 


So far Clarissa had not taken much by her 
cast. In thus separating Ione from the family 
she had concentrated St. Claire’s sympathy, given 
@ voice and a meauing to his pity, and divided 
his interest, 

How he pitied this poor lovely and unloved 
child! And how beautiful she was! Standing 
in that wonderful pose of hers, at once so grace- 
ful and so proud, her slender figure outlined 
againat the purple sea and deep blue sky, the 
light wind catching her creamy skirts and blow- 
ing them back in cloud-like curves abont her feet 
—the sun glistening on her shining red-gold hair 
as if it were a broken and interrupted anreole 
about her head—she might well have been some 
nymph or goddess of those old times of love and 
beauty, borne like a radiant dream on the sun- 
shine of to-day, some nymph or goddess bear- 
ing the burden of humanity for the dream of 
love. How beautiful she was! and—yes, he un- 
derstood it all now—how isolated and unhappy ! 
She made the third in the trinity of sorrow, 
Monica, himself, Lone; the first two wreeked be- 
cause of the love which lad been born and 
strangled at its birth; the third desolate because 
of the love which had never been bern at all, 
Semblance for reality, charity for inheritance, 
sufferance for rights—poor lone! poor beautiful 
Ione! 

The Marchese, his bright eves sparkling, was 
showing her the treasures he had found in the 
sand; and she, wearied and preoccupied, devour- 
ed by jealousy and conscious only of hatred to all 
mankind, was not doing even her bad best to ap- 
pear interested, For she had the defects of her 
qualities, and to the sincerity which would not 
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d from her mouth, She ee jou stlatparar he 
hk in her pocket, and ha non the 
Leases tioning him as to how it came 


ing found her in her flower garden cutting roses. 
Of these she made two wreaths, one red (for “in 
the red rose glows the heart of love"), the other 
And directly after breakfast, across the 
fields, skirting the woods, she walked to the beau- 
tifal country church-yard where generations of 
Talbots and Pynckneys and Shirleys and Camp- 


feign joined that selfishness of pride which would 
Not conceal, 

Standing there, proud and weary, she looked 
across the intervening space to Armine. Their 
eyes met. They were at some little distance from 
each other, but they could see clearly, though 
they could not hear. And looking thus, it seemed 
to him as if she had called him to her—to her 
as if he had snid, “I love you.” 

The pity which shone like tears in his soft 
eyes burned into her heart like love; and she an- 
swered what she thought she saw by a look that 
half commanded and half besought. He felt im- 
pelled to go to her, At any cost of appearance, 
and at the certain risk of offending Clarissa, he 
felt that he must make her understand how 
much he pitied her. He was so sorry for her! 
and she was so beautiful! He did not believe 
what Clarissa had told him about the Marchese. 
Tone was not in Jove with him, He knew no 
more than this, Engaged or not, Ione Stewart 
was not in love with the Marchese Mazzarelli. 

In two minutes he was by her side, and Clavissa 
was left looking for shells alone. 

Tone smiled when St. Claire came up as she 
had not smiled the whole of this after-part of 
the day, She felt as if a gray mist had rolled 
up between her and the sun, leaving her free to 
enjoy and be glad. The man whose devotion 
she coveted had obeyed her secret wish. He had 
left Clarissa for her, and so far her jealousy was 
appeased. But Clarissa, with crimson for blush- 
rose on her round fair face, tears in her blue 
eyes, and as much anger in her heart as her 
tranquil nature would allow, turned back over 
the sands to where her father and mother were 
sitting on the ridge, and showing her shells as 
the ostensible reason of her return, said to her 
mother, with an acridity unusual to her: 

“Mother, I wish you would speak to Nonv, 
and tell her not to flirt so much as she does, 
Now with one and now with another—it really 
does not look nice. It does not seem to matier 
to her who it is, so long as she has some one to 
pay her compliments and be silly with. And 
the Italians think it so odd, and say such dis- 
agreeable things of us English girls when they 
see us go on like this. I wish you would speak 
to her,” 

“What has she been doing, py dear?” asked 
Mrs, Stewart, always just, and wighing to be im- 
partial. - : 

“She has been flirting all the Mternoon with 
the Marchese Mazzarelli, and now ¢he has begun 
with Dr. Se. Claire,” said Clarissa,“ And it looks 
so dreadful in such a young gir} as shé is! She 
will not mind a word I say, thodch [ try to check 
her when we are togethea. Bubl think she goes 
on worse than ever whett Pepenk to her. So do 
you speak to her yourself, mother. She must 
not be allowed to make hers§if&o conspicuous.” 

“T will, most certainly,” said Mrs. Stewart, 

severely; for, Ione apart, flirting was a thing of 
whieh she had a constitutional horror. And she 
felt quite as keenly as Clarissa the unfavorable 
impression given to the people among whom she 
lived by the undue freedom, not to say worse, of 
certain of her younger compatriots. When it 
came to anything like indiscretion in her own 
family it was intolerable. To do her justice, she 
had been a model of earefulness in her up-bring- 
ing of the two girls, and she was essentially 
a pure and modest little woman for her own 
part. 
“Go to her, Clarissa,” she continued, after a 
pause, during which she had watched lone stand- 
ing between the two young men, and had seen 
how, in confirmation of her daughter's report, 
she turned her face to St. Claire and her shoulder 
to Mazzarelli. “Tell her that I want her to join 
the Lancini girls ; and if she will not, then send 
her to me.” 

The Lancini girls were strolling over the sands 
accompanied by their father and mother, and a 
couple of handsome young Italians to pay them 
homage and make the day pleasant; but there 
was no possibility of a look or a word passing 
among them of which the authorities would not 
approve. Under such surveillance Mrs. Stewart 
felt that Tone would be properly restricted. 

“We shall have to do something with that 
poor girl soon,” she said to her husband, after 
Clarissa had left, her displeasure, like love, grow- 
ing with what it fed on, “That wretched blood 
of hers!’ she added below her breath, and her 
husband wisely did not hear. All that he chose 
to hear he answered by saying in his slow, lazy 
way; 

“ Do not take things too seriously, Tone does 
not care a straw for Mazzarelli, and I aim very 
sure that St. Clare does not care for her.” 

“She would make him if she could, if only 
to take him from Clarissa,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
hastily. 

“She can not take from Clarissa what does not 
belong to her,” returned the Captain, with more 
caution than candor, “St. Claire is a nice voung 
fellow enough, but I will undertake to say he has 
ho matrimonial projects in his head.” 

“T do not know about that,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
demurely. 

“If I thought so I should have to change my 
manners,” said her husband, bound by that queer 
unwritten law in force amoug English fathers to 
openly discourage the idea of potential sons-in- 
law, even when secretly desired. And Mrs, Stew- 
art, a little overawed, let the conversation drop. 

Clarissa went back to the trio, and duly deliv- 
ered her mother’s message. 

“Nony,” she said, trying to speak naturally, 
and not quite succeeding, “ mother wants us to 
join the Lancini girls. We have left them alone 
too long, she says,” 

* They do not w: nt us,” answered Tone. 

“ Mother wishes it,” repeated Clarissa. 

“Do you go, then, Why should IY They are 
your friends, not mine. 1 do not care for them,” 


returned Ione. 
“That is not the question. It is mother’s 


wish,” again said Clarissa. ‘So, come, Nony. 
Tell her to obey my mother, Marchese,” she said, 
in Italian, to Mazzarelli, as if his wish would be 
her sister’s law. 

“La Signorina Tone does not need my poor 
word to do what is right,” answered the young 


fellow, laughing. 
“T do not wish to go,” said Ione, setting her 


lips. 
me Come, Dr. St. Claire, let us go, at all events,” 
said Clarissa, as her master-stroke ; and with this 
she looked at the young doctor prettily, and made 
a few steps forward. 

St. Claire looked at Ione, but her eyes were 
cast down on the sand, and her handsome fave 
was as rigid as stone. 

“Shall I carry your shells for you %” he said, 
in his sweetest and most charming manner, touch- 
ing the ends of the handkerchief which she car- 
ried, full of shella, by the four corners. 

The faintest little smile stole over her face. 
Tt was not so much a smile as a tremulous kind 
of moral sunshine; but it expressed all, and con- 
ceded all, 

“Thank yon, yes; take them for me,” she said, 
and without another word turned with him and 
went up to the Italian ladies, 

Her obstinacy had passed with her jealousy. 
St. Claire had identified himself with her, and 
she obeyed neither Mrs. Stewart nor Clarissa, but 
him. As for the Marchese, she overlooked him 
as entirely as if he had not been in existence; 
and St. Claire thought that for a pair of lovers, 
as Clarissa had said they were, she was remark- 
ably indifferent, and he a3 remarkably cool. Bat 
he was more than ever convinced that his blue- 
eyed informant was wrong, and that Ione did not 
love Mazzarelli, 

After this the day seemed to fade for more 
than one, A wind rose cold and strong, and the 
sun seemed to lose its power; the gods deserted 
the earth, and sea and sky and wood and plain 
were once more tenantless of all that divine life, 
that glorious throng, which had possessed and 
peopled them in the early day. No one knew 
what had happened, but all felt that the spirit 
of the festa had died, and that only the body 
was left; and no one was sorry when the order 
to put to the horses was given, and the drive 
homeward began. 

During that drive Ione was silent and concen- 
trated; Clarissa was a little cross, and pleaded 
headache; St. Claire was very sorrowful, held by 
two pains—one for Monica, and the other for 
Tone; the Stewarts were uneasy; and the Lan- 
cinis, though always amiable and sweet, were 
tired, The only person apparently at case was 
the Marchese Mazzarelli, and his briskness was 
artificial. He had read the little drama aright, 
and though he knew that he could not marry lune 
himself, and was not mad enough to be in love 
with her to no purpose, vet he did not like to see 
her open preference for another, He would will- 
ingly have thing this handsome young Englishman 
with the French name into the sea as an offering 
to the infernal gods to whom he belonged—he 
would willingly have made a quarrel with him if 
he could. As he could not, he was exasperating- 
ly good-tempered and bright, and talked all the 
way home, to no one’s response. 

Once on their way back Ione raised her eves to 
St. Claire’s face in that sudden, swift, bewildering 
way of hers, which seemed as if it took the very 
breath away of those at whom she looked. That 
look oppressed and haunted him. He could not 
read it. It was the look of a dumb creature ask- 
ing for something it could not designate; of a 
soul in phiu unable to express its sorrow; of a 
spirit in bondage within whose liberty lay such 
plenitude of power, such infinity of glory, and in 
whose imprisoument was such deadly pain. He 
was xo deeply grieved for her! She had suggested 
Monica to him when he tirst saw her standing by 
the fountain in the sunshine, and ever since she 
had been somehow associated with that beloved 
image in his mind. How could he do her good? 
How could he make ber happy? Ah, how in- 
deed! The past gives no light by which the fu. 
ture may be discerned. If the mirror of the 
prophet hang behind him it is obseured and veil- 
ed, And @rmine’s unhappy love for Monica 
Barrington at Oakhurst was no guide to tell him 
how best to insure the well-being of lone Stewart 


at Palermo, 


{To BR OONTINVED.) 


POINT-TRESSE. 


OR two hundred years has the mystery of its 

fabulously fine intertracery been an impen- 

etrable secret—a secret most prized, perhaps, 
among “ forgotten arts.” 

For true point-tresse there must be snow white 
hair; alas! doubtless, “ sorrow-blanehed locks” 
were often pressed into tearful, loving service 
for this almost priceless “ thing of beauty,” 

Hair of silvery sheen and silken quality, blend- 
ed with exquisitely fine threads of flax, was the 
material from which patient fingers wrought out 
this gossamer device of shimmering arabesque. 

Its genuineness could be established by ex- 
posure to the strongest sunlight, when a peculiar, 
tremulous glistening was instantly developed. 
Another test was by fire; if authentically pare 
in every thread, a very perceptible frizzle was 
apparent, but never a blaze. 

Uceasionally in antiquarian collections one may 
chance upon a stray bit of this delicately fash- 
ioned lace. Among the fondly hoarded relies of 
a noble English family there is claimed to be a 
scrap of the dainty texture, the work of Marga- 
ret, Countess of Lennox, made during a weary 
imprisonment in the Tower. This memorial of 
affection, woven by eves long used wo weeping, 
and with threads of her own white hair, was sent 
to her unhappy daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart, ac- 
companied by words of pathetic greeting and as- 
surances of unchanging sympathy. 


Summer Ose, 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


AN Onn Scnsortner.—Plain ottoman repped silk or 


elxe brocaded ottoman will be more stylish for your 


peliese than the other materials, 
H. or C.—If you wish to have the dreas mostly of 


moiré, the basque will answer us it is, and you need 
only shorten the skirt and add drapery of ottoman 


reps. 

Paves B. H.—Make your blue fonlard like the 
checked silk dreae trimmed with velvet ribbon in La- 
zar No, 12, Vol. XVI 


Vary O1p Sursorimer.—Eider-down quilts have al- 


ways been used as comfortables, and are vo more in 


use now than formerly; so do not change the cover of 
ours, You have probably been told that: colored 
red apreads are used again, which ia true, though 

white covers are by no means abandoned. 
Jensry,—Give your wool Jersey to a ood laundresa, 


and tell her you want ft xhronken by being jroned 


while not quite dry, a¢ ironing shrinks heavy woolcns, 


flannels, ete, 


Inquinen.—Use Lonsdale cambric for skirta, with 


tucked ruffles of the same, or else embroidered ries, 


Fine percales and cambric are most used for wight 
gowns and other under-wear; linen fs preferred for 
Do not have Swiss muslin for a youns 
girl's dress, bnt get soft mull or elve apriggred niall, 
and make with a basque, apron, and pleated) skirt 
trimmed with embroidery. Large long-looped bows 
or soft rosettes of ivory white ribbow are used more 
than sashes, 

Brookiyn.—Get either flzured foulard or checked 
silk, and make basque and drapery on the brown silk 
skirt by hints given in New York Fashions of bazar 
Noa, 13, Vol XVI. 

CV. H.—Pat embroidery quite plain on the edge 


of your Jersey instead of a scarfs if you like more 


fullness, have two gathered rows of Spanish or Freueh 
luce, with jet collar aud cuffs. Use the satin merveil- 
Jeux for an entire dress with lace trimming. Make it 
hy design for cashmere dress on page Iss, Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI. 

Cororano Senscrtser —The black bead embroidery 
will suit your red dress. Put roxe-buds of pink shades 
in your blue embroidery. ; 

. W. B.—Guests should wear gloves at the wedding; 
light tan shades are worn ou sach occasions with muy 


dress, The wedding breakfast may be simple or elab- 
orate, as you please. 


L. B.—Got a checked wool dress made in tailor fash- 
jon tor apring and for jonrneys in summer, Get one 


of the new checked silks and a colored grenadine tor 


yourself. For your sister have a Cheviot tor travelling, 
with a nuns’ veiling and a foulurd forsummer, Bazar 
Nos, 12 and 13, Vol. XVI, will belp you about making 
your dresses, 

F. J.—Use plain terra-cotta Surah for a basque, and 
it a good deal of cream white or écru lace on the 
smequie, especially near the face—aronnd the neck and 

tee the frout—so that it will pot give you too much 
color, 

Snapry.—Put violet powder inaide your gloves, and 
use a Jittle ammonia in the water, to prevent your 
hands perspiring. Gloves are worn at day and even- 
ing weddings, Get thick dog-skin or else castor bea- 
ver gloves for horseback riding. Get gros grain silk 
for a dress that must be worn a long time. 

Reaver, OaKLanp, Canironrsta,—No, you should 
not wait for tlye years, Call immediately on your 
friends, nor let religious differences enter tito social 
relations, 

AN Ovp Scrscrmer.—Afternoon teas are at cither 
four or five o'clock, ae you please. Wrile on your 
visiting-card, on the left hand corner, “ Thesdays in 
May; tea at four o'clock,” sand send them alike to 
ane and old, The proper refreshment is bread aud 
putter, cut very thin, aud some light sinall cakes ina 
basket. 

B.C. H.—It wonld be very polite to call on the la- 
dies whom you are asked fo mect, but itis not im- 
poate demanded of you, You might ask your 

tostess hshe wishes vou to do so, 

Buack Dotan, —“* How to fix" a black camel's-hair 
dolman is the query of a pleasant correspondent who 
omitted her siznature, Get iuexpensive French lace, 
or elge Spanish lace, and put two gathered rows where 
the fringe now is; alxy put a toutache or passemcn- 
terie ornament in pointed shape-on the middle seam 
below the neck, with a bow dn the tournure, and 
smaller ornaments on the bust and sleeves, 

Prokexs.—Ot course not. The name belongs law 
fully to the lady. 

Ixguiner,—A physician may prescribe something 
that will improve your complexion, We have nothing 
further to suggest, and advise you to be careful in the 
use of cosinetics, Which are often pernicious, 

Many.—Make a tea gown dike the castuncre and satin 
gown illustrated on page 169 of Pazar No. 1, Vol. XV, 

Jewnxe—The trimmed Jerseys cost $6 or $8 Get 
dark smooth ladies’ cloth tor a ridiny-habit, either 
black, green, or blue. A Sapplement patteru of trou. 
xers to wear with a habit is given with Bazar No, 26, 
Vol XV. Tt will be sent you from this offlee on receipt 
of 10 cent Read about dimner-table furnishing in 
Bazar No, 14, Vol. XVI. 

Aumy,—Your blue striped cotton isa kind of English 
calico that ig no longer brougit here for gale. 

R. L.—Sce picture of a Wattean wrapper in Bazar 
No, 21, Vol. SV. 

Novice.—Two sets of cnt patterns for the garments 
of an infant's onttit will be sent you from this office, 
with a Bazar containing descriptions thereof, 

A. B. C.—With a white dress a bride should wear 
white stockings, White slippers, and white kid gloves, 

Leosona B.—Uxe tan-colored gloves fora bride and 
groom who wear travelling suits. The bonquet ix not 
out of plaice for a bride dressed even in the simplest 
street suit. 

Mus. L.-—Your silk ia one of the stylish red ehades, 
and would be haudsome for an entire dress—barque, 
deep over-skirt, and pleated lounce—trimmed with 
ceru ghipare lace, or with velvet ribbon of the same 
shade as the silk. 

Josevutne K.—Make the young lady's blue eatin 
evening dress by the second illustration on the first 
page of Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVL, trimming it with 
pane satin and white Jace. Satin similar to the 
teliotrope slades, how called Judie shades, will come 
Dine well with your poplin, Get tan-colored Cheviot, 
with straw hat to match, fora girl of tourteen veurs, 
Do not dye the poplin. Golden brown shades suit aus 
burn hair. 

Scnsermer —For a plain bed-spread get Turkey red 
oil-calico, aud sew it togethers cover the round bol- 
ster with the same, and do not have white pillows ex- 
cept for use atnight in place of the bolster. Window- 
shades should be of one color in all the windows of 
your room, 

Tva.—Get some checked wool, éern and brawn, and 
make a Norfolk jacket like that described in Bacar 
No. 15, Vol. XVI, in the New York Fashions. Otto 
man silks of pure quality wear well, but any of them 
have jute or Cotton woven iu the reps. 

[GNorant Orrnax,—We do not reply by mail By 
using the colored straw mattings, some rugs, or carpet 
bordered in rag: fashion, and cottage furniture, you 
can furnish a modest summer home for a small sum. 
Get Madras muslin curtains for your best room, and 
eprigged muslin sash curtains for all the othem. You 
could prepare the bed and table linea now, before you 
begin housekeeping. 

Se psorcunen, —The professional cleaners can probably 
restore the black of your rusty lace, but we do not 
know their processes. 

Oak Lear.—The low Queen Anne sets of silver of 
sinple outlines will probably remain longest in favor. 

Leovoka.—The waistcoat is a broad vest iuserted in 
many of the new garments. 

Fatmieon Srusonmen.—Have Gern and gilt wall- 
paper, with wood-work painted darker brown, shaded 
eern fo brown carpet, aud Swiss embroidered muslin 
curtains for your parlors in a village bonse, Use mo- 
mie cloth, eretonne, and Turkey red calico covers for 
your beds, and do not give up white Marseilles conn- 
terpanes. Brown and gray shades are as becoming aa 
blue to those with aubarn hair, Read about larze 
English bats in the New York Isshions; also about 


checked silks and the pew polonalscs, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
——= 


“THE CZAN COMES!” 
See illustration on double page. 


Tur Czar rides through the wintry street ; 
The ateeds are driven fast; 

His people stand in reverent groups 
As he goes whirling past; 

A dauntless courage marks his brow, 
Defiant and austere; 

No smile upon his firm-set lips, 
Though all his people cheer. 


The hollow mockery well he knows, 
The feint of homage well; 

A curse he hears in every sound, 
In every cheer a knell. 

What though the cringing multitude 
Their lord and master own, 

Amidst them all, in grim reserve, 
The Czar rides on—alone, 


Alone! What state can lonelier be 
Than his who can not trust 9— 

Whose people cheer because they dread, 
And bow because they must; 

Who doubts in all his broad domain 
Around him, near or far, 

To find one honest, faithful heart 
To ery, “God save the Czar!” 


So rides he forth amongst them al) 
In grim and lonely state, 
And in his people’s eyes he reads 
Their damb despair and hate. 
His palace but a prison is, 
His throne may be his bier, 
Not guarded by a nation’s love, 
But hedged with wrong and fear. 
8. 8. Conant. 


SOME AFRICAN SNAKE STORIES. 


N our return home after several months’ ab- 
sence, we were much disturbed by the riot- 
ous conduct of several families of rats which had 
taken possession of the space over the ceilings 
where we had stowed away some old skeletons of 
animals collected at various times. For a long 
time I thought these rats were making too free 
with the old bones, as we would hear occasionally 
a general scrimmage, then suddenly the Lones 
seemed dashed down, and a universal steeple- 
chase followed, to be succeeded by some poor 
fellow getting a “wigging,” at which time there 
was otherwise a dead silence. A hole accident- 
ally made in the ceiling, which was left unre- 
paired for several days, disclosed the mystery. 
Within these few days no less than four snakes 
dropped through this hole. Out of this number 
there were three varieties, none, however, venom- 
ous. The parent snakes must have climbed up 
the grape-vine running across the back veranda, 
and finding the space under the roof comforta- 
. ble, with game abundant, had settled down to 
housekeeping. It was their hunting expeditions 
which had so frequently broken up the rat festi- 
vals, Having removed the vine and repaired the 
ceiling, we left the unwelcome lodgers to settle 
their disputes in their own way. In a few weeks 
the rats had disappeared, and with them went the 
snakes, as we never again were troubled by either. 
The night-adder, supposed by many to be of 
the same family as the puff-adder, is a justly 
dreaded snake in Natal, and many tales are told 
of its deadly bite. It is usually between two and 
three feet long, has a thick body, abrupt tail, and 
flat head. Instead of the body being round, it 
rises into a ridge over the backbone, which ridge 
is thickly studded with a row of small smooth 
white excrescences or buttons. Like the puff- 
adder it is sluggish in its habits, but quick to 
strike when disturbed. We fished one up out of 
an underground water tank one day. How it got 
in was a puzzle, unless it had climbed up the 
grape-vine on to the roof, and accidentally tum- 
bled into the tank by way of the pipe leading from 
the gutter. There was much satisfaction among 
the kitchen boys at killing it, although the Swa- 
helie boy (a liberated slave) who drew it up by a 
bucket, much to his surprise and consternation, 
turned green with fright, but had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to transfix the snake with a point- 
ed stick he had at hand until assistance arrived. 
In my early country life I lived in a roughly 
made grass hut, which, in fact, was a mere apolo- 
gy for a shelter, as both wind and rain in stormy 
weather freely entered, as did all kinds of field 
vermin; nevertheless it was a healthy and cool 
dwelling-place. In those early bachelor days lit- 
tle heed was given to regular house-cleanings ; 
but one afternoon, ably assisted by my cook and 
stable-boy, I “cleaned up.” All being cleared 
out save the sheet of corrugated iron which 
served to keep the damp of the earthen floor 
from my mattress, we stood with sticks in hand 
ready to pounce upon any unwary rats which 
we half expected to find below. The iron was 
whipped off, and lo! instead of rats we found 
three goodly sized snakes, which for weeks and 
weeks possibly had been enjoying the warmth of 
my bed. 

The “imfezi” or “spitter” (Naja hemachates) 
is frequently met with and invariably shunned 
by the natives, It is a snake of from tive to six 
feet long, of a brown steel-color. When attack- 
ing it shows its true cobra relationship by ex- 
panding its hood, and has the power of project- 
ing @ jet of poison several feet distant. It gen- 
erally directs the poison against the eye or some 
exposed part of the body, causing partial blind- 
ness, with great pain in the eyes, and on the skin 
a blister, followed by a running sore. The poi- 
son when received in the circulation is said to 
be deadly in its effects, and the natives believe 
that any sore occasioned by its poison will break 
out afresh at each full moon, and so continue for 
years, I had an overseer who showed me a scar 
on his hand occasioned by the poison of the im- 
fezi, and he declared that for months after the 
wound first healed it broke out anew periodically. 


Fortunately this, like so many other snakes, was 
easily killed: a light stroke from a supple stick 
broke its back, after which its destruction was 


easy. 

We had a little grass snake which had the 
fiercest. temper imaginable, but perfectly harm- 
less. It would glide away from you as if to es- 
cape, and then turn a back somersault, landing 
at your feet with jaws distended, tongue darting 
out, making frantic efforts to stvike, while all the 
time it was make-believe. 

A different customer was the ehlouhlo (un- 
classified), a snake over twelve feet long, rarely 
seen, but, when seen, best remembered by the 
efforts made to get out of its way. It has a 
small feathery crest, crimson in color, which 
stands erect when the reptile is excited, and from 
the movements of which it produces a whistling 
noise not easily forgotten. Fortunately there 
were few in the colony, and their haunts, when 
known, were carefully avoided. It will attack 
man, woman, or child unguardedly passing by. 
Its immense strength and agility permit few to 
escape who come within its reach. With a 
spring it strikes, bearing the victim to the ground, 
who by the force of the blow and the pain of the 
wounds is rendered insensible, and the poison 
which is speedily coursing through his veins 
quickly does its cruel work. 

A friend of mine bad an encounter once the 
escape from which I am sure even now he re- 
members with thankfulness. My friend and a 
companion were riding along an unfrequented 
pathway on the “South Coast”; it being a broiling 
hot day, they were jogging along at an easy pace 
in Indian file, when from the scrubby bush a few 
yards off emerged a pair of flaming eyes under 
cover of the ehlouhlo’s crimson crest. Fortunately 
both saw it at the same moment, and spurred their 
horses into a canter, yet the snake followed up, 
and as they got on to a wider road seemed to be 
gaining upon them, The ehlouhlo was attempting 
apparently to come up alongside the riders so as 
to strike them, not the horses. They urged their 
horses into a gallop, and in a few moments could 
Jook back in comparative safety and see the huge 
fellow tearing after them with diabolical energy— 
his crest carried at least as high as the saddle- 
bow as he swung along by the powerful leverage 
of his muscular body and tail. The riders were 
thankful when they reached the way-side “ Ac- 
commodation-house,” and were able in safety to 
digest their adventure. It seems the spot where 
the encounter took place had long borne the rep- 
utation of being the haunt of the monster, and 
was universally avoided accordingly. 

Travellers are said to see marvellous things, 
yet sometimes their true tales do not receive the 
perfect credit to which they are entitled. The 
following snake story is true, and was described 
to me by the coffee-planter to whom it happened, 
the Caffre boy concerned, although unwilling to 
speak of Ais share in the adventure, vet confessed 
all to his father, to whom he fled for shelter after 
his exploit, and the snake’s body was a convincing 
although dead witness of the encounter. 

Trower, taking a short-cut home from the pulp- 
ing-house one evening, was deeply cogitating on 
the prospective results of his crop, taking little 
heed of his footsteps as he tramped along a Caf- 
fre path through the long grass, hands in poeket, 
when he was rudely awakened by a severe blow 
on his leather gaiter. Like a flash he bent down 
and seized a black mamba by the neck just as 
the reptile was drawing back for another stroke. 
He gripped with his other hand, and held the 
snake as in a vise; then ensued the fight. The 
snake coiled round his legs, holding him fast. 
What could poor Trower do? He could not free 
his limbs; he dared not let go his nervous grip. 
Meanwhile he was in a strained position, holding 
on for dear life. He shouted as only a man can 
shout for instant help; he strained his muscles to 
raise the reptile’s body so as to get a greater 
purchase ; but the snake made the more increas- 
ing efforts to strike him again, using Trower’s em- 
braced legs as a fulerum. The man was desper- 
ate; but new life came to him as he saw a Caf- 
fre herd-boy approaching. Le yelled to him to 
strike the snake. The boy, terrified at the sight, 
scarcely knew what he did as he raised his 
heavy “induku” (Caffre throwing - stick), and 
brought it down with what force he in his 
fear could summon—upon the helmet of poor 
Trower instead of upon the snake. Awake to 
what he had done, and fearing he had killed or 
stunned his master, with a wild cry he fled. 
Fortunately Trower’s helmet was sufliciently 
strong to resist the blow, although for a second 
or two he felt dazed, nevertheless his grip relaxed 
not. He began to feel faint; he imagined his 
muscles were giving way, and he feared he must 
give in. -In desperation he bent down still fur- 
ther and seized the reptile with his teeth. How 
he bit, or how often, he does not know, but he 
had dislocated the backbone. The snake un- 
coiled, having now lost its power, when with an 
effort Trower threw the body away from him, and 
stugeered homeward. A few steps off he met his 
stable-boy, and had just strength to say “ Bulala 
inyoko” (kill the snake), when he fainted. He 
was carried into the house, and although the ven- 
omous fangs had not penetrated to his skin, he 
was for days utterly prostrated by nervous af- 
fection, The stable-boy weut back along the 
pathway, and discovered the mamba sume yards 
away from the scene of the struggle; it was 
alive, but unable to make much progress, so 
was easily killed and brought up to the house 
in triumph. It was a male, measuring eight 
feet ten inches in length, about the thick- 
ness of a lad’s arm. It had evidently been 
in search of food when it came across Trower, as, 
when opened, its stomach was empty. The 
wretched herd-boy’s father came over next morn- 
ing in fear and trembling to tell his son’s tale; 
but he was speedily rejoicing that the termina- 
tion was no worse, although the lad’s ill-direct- 
ed seal might have had serious results, Trower 


declared that for days and days he could not get 
the taste of snake flesh out of his mouth; his 
favorite pipe, when he reached that stage, whis- 
pered snake flesh, and even his friendly “square 
face” (the colonist’s too frequent spiritual com- 
panion) had no longer the smack of true Geneva. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention the 
snake plaything of colonial children. It is a tiny 
little earth snake, rarely found over three inches 
long, with a glossy jet black skin, long pointed 
head and tuil. It is petted and played with by 
children, who tie its little body up in knots, to 
have the pleasure of seeing it unwind itself. It 
is perfectly harmless. 


YOLANDE.* 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “SiuaAnnon Briws,” “ Mactrop or Dagr,” 
“ Wuite Wines,” “ Sunpise,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘0’ BY-GANE DAYS AND ME.” 


Tre Master of Lynn was walking along Church 
Street, Inverness, leisurely smoking his morning 
cigar, when a small boy from the hotel overtook 
him and handed him a letter. He glanced at 
the handwriting, and saw it was from his sister; 
so he put it in his pocket without opening it. 
Then he went on and into Mr. Macleay’s shop. 

This was a favorite lounge of his. For not 
only was it a valuable museum of natural history 
—all kinds of curiosities and rarities being sent 
thither to be preserved—but also, to any one with 
sufficient knowledge, it afforded a very fair re- 
port as to what was going on in the different 
forests. More than that, it was possible for one 
to form a shrewd guess as to the character of 
some of the people then wandering about the 
Highlands—the sort of sportsmen, for example, 
who sent to be stuffed such rare and remarkable 
birds as gannets, kittiwakes, and skarts, or who 
wished to have all the honors of a glass case and 
a painted background conferred on a three-pound 
trout. It was not difficult (as he sat on the 
counter or strolled about) to imagine the simple 
jey with which these trophies had been secured 
and carefully packed and sent away for preser- 
vation; while, on the other hand, some great 
stag’s head—a magnificent and solitary prize— 
perhaps awoke a touch of envy. The good-na- 
tured proprietor of the establishment, busy with 
his own affairs, let this young man do pretty 
much what he liked in the place; and so it was 
that the Master, having had a look at the latest 
specinens of the skill of the workshop, took 
out his sister's letter and read it, and then begged 
for a sheet of paper and the loan of a pen. He 
thought he might just as well finish his cigar 
here, and answer his sister at the same time, 

He wrote as follows; 


“Inverness, September 29. 

“Dear Potty,—I wish you would be pleased 
to moderate the rancor of your tongue; there 
is quite enough of that commodity at Lynn. 
Whoever has told you of the latest row has 
probably not overstepped the truth; but isn’t it 
a blessed dispensation of Providence that one 
ean obtain a little peace at the Station Hotel ? 
However, that is becoming slow. I wish 1 knew 
where Jack Melville is; I would propose a little 
foreign travel. For one thing, I certainly don't 
mean to go back to Lynn until Mr, Winterbourne 
has left Allt-nam-ba; of course he must see very 
well that the people at the Towers have cut him; 
and no doubt he understands the reason ; and he 
might ask, don’t you see ; and very likely he might 
get angry and indignant (I shouldn't blame him), 
and then he might ask Yolande to break off the 
engagement. Such things have happened before. 
Bat you needn't get wild with me. J don’t seck 
to break off the engagement; certainly not; if 
that is what they are aiming at they will find me 
just as pertinacious as you were about Graham 
(you needn’t assume that you have all the obsti- 
nacy in the world); and although I’m not too 
squeamish about most things, still, I’m not going 
to break my word simply because Auntie Tab 
doesn’t like Mr. Winterbourne’s politics, 

“Now there’s a chance for you, Miss Polly. 
Why don’t you set to work to make the leopard 
change his spots? You think you can talk any- 
body over. Why don’t you talk over Mr. Win- 
terbourne into the paths of virtue and high Tory- 
ism? I don’t see why it should be so difficult. 
Of course he’s violent enough in the House; but 
that’s to keep in with his constituents; and to 
talk with him after a day’s shooting you wouldn’t 
guess he had any politics at all. I'd bet a sover- 
eign he would rather get a royal than be made a 
cabinet minister. You'd much better go and 
coax him into the paths of the just than keep 
getting into rages with me. You talk as if it was 
you that wanted to marry Yolande; or rather as 
if it was you who were going to buy the Corrie- 
vreak side from Sir John, and couldn't wait for 
the conveyancing to be done. Such impetuosity 
isn’t in accord with your advancing years, The 
fact is, you haven’t been having your fair dose 
of flirtation lately, and you’re in a bad temper. 
But why with me? J didn't ask the people to 
Inverstroy. I can see what sort of people they 
are by the cart-load of heads Graham hag sent 
here (I am writing in Macleay’s shop). If ever I 
can afford to keep our forest in my own hands 
there won’t be anything of that kind going on— 
no matter who is in the house. 

“And why should you call upon me for the 
explanation of the ‘mystery’? What mystery is 
involved in Yolande’s going south? Her father, 
T understand, leaves on the 15th of October; and 
I am not surprised that nothing has been said 
about a lease of the place. Of course Winter- 
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bourne must understand. But j 
dear Polly, if you would Say Vek mene i 
able aspect of affairs, we may all of panoryh 
less embarrassing terms; and I for one shall i. 
be sorry to get away for the winter from i 
society of Tabby and Co. Yolande aud I have 8 
quarrelled in the least; on that point you hs 
keep your hair smooth. But Iam Not at all peal 
that I am not bound in honor to tell her ioe 
am placed; and what treatment in the future— 
or rather what no-treatment—she may expect fi 
my affectionate relatives, 3 a 
matter to her. She will be independ, 
~—T also. But I think I ought b ieee 
80 that she will not be surprised at their silence: 
and of course if she resents their attitude to her 
father (as is very likely}—well, that is their faul 
not mine. 1 am not going to argue any ie 
about it; and as for anything like begging for 
their patronage or sufferance of Yolande. that is 
entirely out of the question. J will not’ have it, 
and I have told you so before; so there may just 
as well be an end to your lecturing. 1 am a ver. 
tebrate animal. 

“Yolande is at Worthing—not. in London, as 
you seem to think. I don’t know her address - 
but I have written to Allt-nam-ba for it. I te 
lieve she left rather in a hurry. No; I sha'n't 
send it to you; for you would probably only make 
mischief by interfering ; and indeed it is not with 
her that any persuasion is necessary. Persua. 
sion ?—it’s a little common-sense that is ne 
cessary. But that kind of plant doesn't flourish 
at the Towers—I never heard of Jack Melville 
getting it for his collection of dried weeds, 

“ Well, good-by. Don’t tear your hair, 

“Your affectionate brother,  Arcme, 

“P.S.—It is very kind of you to remind me of 
Baby’s birthday; but how on earth do you expect 
me to know what to send it? A rocking-horse, 
or a Latin Grammar, or what ?” : 


He leisurely folded the letter, put it in an en- 
velope, and addressed it; then he turned to have 
a further chat with Mr. Macleay about the various 
triumphs of the taxidermic art standing around. 
Several of these were in the window; and he 
was idly regarding them, when he caught sight, 
through the panes, of some one passing by out. 
side. For a second he seemed to pause, irreso. 
lute; then he quickly said good-morning to Mr, 
Macleay, went outside, threw away his cigar, and 
followed the figure that he had seen passing the 
window, It was that of a young woman, neatly 
dressed ; indeed, it was no other than Shena Van 
—though probably Janet Stewart had acquired 
that name when she was younger, for now she 
could not strictly be described as fair, though 
her hair was of a light brown and her eyes of a 
deep and excecdingly pretty blue. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Stewart,” said he, over- 
taking her. 

The young lady turned quickly, perhaps with a 
slight touch of alarm as well as of surprise in 
her look. 

“Oh, good-morning, Mr. Leslie,” said she, with 
a certain reserve—not to say coldness—of man- 
ner; though the sound of her speech, with its 
slight accent, was naturally gentle and winning. 

“*T had no idea you were in Inverness,” said 
he. “I just caught a glimpse of you while I 
was in Macleay’s shop. Why, it is a long time 
since I have seen you now.” 

She was a little embarrassed and nervous; 
probably desirous of getting away, and yet not 
wishing to be rude. 

“Tam often in Inverness now,” she said, with 
her eves averted, “since my sister was married.” 

“Are you going to the steamer?” he asked, 
for she carried a small parcel in her hand. 

“Yes,” said she, with some hesitation, “I— 
I was thinking of walking to the steamer.” 

“Then I suppose I may go as far with you,” 
said he, “for I have a letter that I want the 
clerk to have sent on to Inverstroy.” 

She glanced quickly up and down the street; 
but he did not give her time to say yea or nay; 
and then, with something of silence and resent- 
ment on her part, they set out together. It was 
a very pleasant and cheerful morning; and their 
way was out into the country; for Miss Stewart's 
destination was that lock on the Caledonian Canal 
from which the steamer daily sails for the south. 
Nevertheless the young lady did not seem over- 
well pleased. : 

At first they talked chiefly about her friends 
and relatives, he asking the questions and she 
answering with somewhat few words; and she 
was careful to inform him that now she was more 
than ever likely to be away from Inverness-shire, 
for her brother had recently been elected to one 
of the professorships at Aberdeen, and he had 
taken a house there, and he liked to have her in 
the house, because of looking after things. She 
gave him to understand that there was 4 6 
deal of society in the ancient city of Aberdeen, 
and that the young men of the University were 
anxious to visit at her brother’s house. 

“It is a natural thing,” eaid pretty Sheoa Van, 
with a touch of pride in her tone, “ for the young 
men to be glad to be friends with my brother; 
not only because he is one of the professors, . 
because he was very distinguished at Edinburg! , 
and at Heidelberg too—very distinguished in- 
deed.” f 

“Oh yes; I know that,” said the ai 
Lynn, warmly. “I have heard Jack Melvi ° 
speak of him. I dare say your father is ver! 
proud of his success.” fit.” 

“ Indeed I think we are all rather proud of it, 
said Miss Stewart. : the 

But when they had crossed the bridge over 
wide and shallow waters of the Ness, and not 
getting away from the town into the quietu 
the country, he endeavored to win over his ene 
panion to something more of aaa ete as 
was a gentle-spoken youth; and this coldn a 
the part of his ancient comrade he seem 
consider unfair. 


Of course it can not - 
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“ used to be great friends,” said he; ‘bat 

I nope you have forgotten all that. I suppose 

have forgotten the time when Shena Van was 
reaching out for the branch of a rowan-tree, and 
fell into the burn ” 

She blushed deeply; but there was the same 
cold reserve in her manner as she said, 

“That was a long time ago. 

“Sometimes,” said he, with a sort of gentle- 
ness in his look, “] wish your father had never 
gone away to Strathaylort ; you and I used to be 
great friends at one time.” ; 

“My father is well pleased with Strathay- 
lort,” said Miss Stewart, “and so are we all ;. for 
the manse is larger, and we have many more 
friends in Strathaylort. And the friends we left 
—well, I suppose they can remember us when they 
wish to remember us.” 

This was rather pointed; but he took no no- 
tice of it—he was so anxious to win his compan- 
jon over to 8 more conciliatory mood. 

“And are you as fond of reading poetry as 
ever?” said he, regarding her; but always her 
eyes were averted. 

“Sometimes I read poetry as I read other 
things,” she said; “but with my sister in Inver- 
ness and my brother in Aberdcen, I am very 
often on visits now.” 

“Do you remember how you used to read 
‘Horatius’ aloud, on the bill above Corrie-an- 
eich? And the bridge below was the bridge 
that the brave Horatius kept; and you seemed 
to see him jump into the Allt-crém, not the Tiber 
at all; and I am quite sure when you held out 
your finger and pointed—when 

- She saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home’— 


you were looking at the zinc-roofed coach-house 


at Allt-nam-ba.” ‘ 
“J was very silly then,” said Shena Van, with 


red cheeks. 

“And when you were Boadicea, a flock of 
sheep did very well as an army for you to ad- 
dress; only the collies used to think you were 
mad.” 

“J dare say they were right.” 

“Do you remember the Sword Chant of Thor- 
stein Raudi, and my bringing you a halberd from 
the Towers—' Might-Giver! I kiss thee;’ ‘Joy- 
Giver! I kiss thee;’ ‘Fame-Giver! I kiss thee’ ?” 

“Indeed you have a wonderful recollection,” 
said Miss Stewart. “I should think it was time 
to forget such folly. As one grows up there are 
more serious things to attend to. I am told”"— 
and here, for the first time, she turned her beau- 
tiful dark blue eyes to him, but not her face; so 
that she was looking at him rather askance, and 
in a curious, interrogative, and at the same time 
half-combative fashion—“ I am told that you are 
about to be married.” ; 

Now it was his turn to be embarrassed; and 
he did not meet those too searching eyes. 

“ As you say, Shena, life turns out to have seri- 
ous duties, and not to be quite like what one 
dreams about when one is young,” be observed, 
somewhat vaguely. “ That can’t prevent vour 
remembering other days with a good deal of af- 
fection—” 

“But you must let me congratulate you, Mr. 
Leslie,” said she, sharply bringing him to his 
senses. “And if the wedding is to be at Lynn, 
Tam sure my father would be glad to come over 
from Strathaylort.” 

There could be nothing further said on this 
rather awkward subject just at the moment, for 
they had arrived at the steamer, and he had to 
go and hunt out the clerk to intrust him with 
those small commissions, Then he rejoined Miss 
Stewart, and set out for the town again; but 
while she was quite civil and friendly in a formal 
fashion, he could not draw her into any sort of 
conjoint regarding of their vouthful and senti- 
mental days. Nay, more; when they got back 
to the bridge she intimated, in the gentlest and 
most respectful way, that she would rather go 
through the town alone; and so he was forced 
< surrender the cruel solace of her companion- 
ship. 
“ Good-by, Shena,” said he, and he held her 
hand for a moment. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Leslie,” said she, without 
turning her eyes toward him. 

Then he walked away by the side of the river, 
with a general sense of being aggrieved settling 
down on him. Whiehever way he turned, people 
seemed only disposed to thwart and controvert 
him. Surely there was no harm in being on 
friendly terms with Shena Van, and in remind- 
ing her of the days when he aud she were boy 
and girl together? If he had jilted her, she 
would have good grounds for being vexed and 
angry; but he had not. Nothing in that direc- 
tion had ever been spoken of between them, It 
is true he had at one time been very much in love 
with her; and although he had but little romance 
in his character (that being an ingredient not 
likely to be fostered by the air of Oxford, or by 
the society of the young officers of the Seaforth 


* Highlanders), still the glamour of love had for 


the moment blinded him, and he had seriously 
contemplated asking her to be his wife. He had 
argued with himself that this was no stage case 
of a noble lord wedding a village maiden, but 
the son of an almost penniless peer marrying a 
well-accomplished young ludy of perfectly re- 
spectable parentage, a young lady whose beauti- 
ful qualities of mind were known only to a few 
—only to one, perhaps, who had discovered them 
by looking into the magic mivror of a pair of 
strangely dark and clear blue eyes. The infatu- 
ation was strong—for a time; but when pretty 
Mrs. Graham came to learn of it there was trou- 
dle. Now the Master of Lynn detested trouble. 
Besides, his sister's arguments in this case were 
terribly cogent. She granted that Shena Van 
might be everything he said, and quite entitled, 
by her intelligence and virtues and amiabilities 
of character, to become the future mistress of 


-Lynn Towers, But she had not a penny. And 
was all the labor that had been bestowed on 
freeing the estate frow its burdens to be thrown 
away? ere the Leslies to remain in those pinch- 
ed circumstances that prevented their taking their 
proper pluce in the country, to say nothing of 
London? Mra, Graham begged and implored; 
there was some distant and awful thunder on the 
part of his lordship; and then Archie Leslie 
(who hated fuss) began to withdraw himself from 
the fatal magnetism of those dark blue eyes. 


Nothing had been ssid; Miss Stewart could not 


complain. But the beautiful blue eyes had a 
measure of shrewdness in them: she may have 
guessed; nay, more, she may have hoped, and 


even cherished her own little romantic dreams of 
Be that as it may, the young Master 
of Lynn gave way to those entreatics, to that 


affection. 


warning of storm. When his sister said he was 
going to make a fool of himself he got angry, 


but at the same time he saw as clearly as she 


that Lynn was starved for want of money. And 
although love’s young dream might never return 


in all its freshness of wonder and longing, still 


there were a large number of pretty and hand- 


some young wonien in this country, some one of 


whom (if ber eyes had not quite the depth and 


clearness of the eyes of Shena Van) might look 
very well at the head of the dinner table at Lynn 


Towers. And go for a time he left Lynn, and 


went away to Edinburgh ; and if his disappoint- 
ment and isolation did drive him into composing 


a little song with the refrain, 


** O Shena, Shena, my heart js true 
To you where'er you go,” 


that was only the last up-flickering flame from 


the dust and ashes of the extinguished romance; 
and the Master of Lynn had done everything that 
was required of him, and had a fair right to ex- 
pect that his relatives would remember that in 


the future. 


And now it can be well understood how, as he 


walked alone along the shores of the wide river, 


he should feel that he had been ill-treated. Not 


even Janet Stewart’s friendship was left to him. 


He had looked once more into those blue eyes; 
and he could remember them shining with laugh- 
ter, or dilated with an awful majesty as Boadicea 
addressed an army of sheep, or perhaps softening 
a little in farewell when he was going away to 


Oxford; but now there was nothing but coldness. 
She did not care to recall the old days, 


as looking back upon his youth with a strange 


and pathetic regret—mingled with some other 


feelings. 


“O, mind ye, Inve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burn-side 
And hear its water croon ? 
The simmer leaves hang ower onr heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloumin’ o° the wood 
The throssil whusulit sweet.” 
* * * . eo 
“O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young 
T’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 
But I could hug all_wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 
Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O” by-gane days and me!” 


These were some of the lines he remembcred 


(they were great favorites of Shena Van in for- 
mer times); but instead of this compassionating 
of himself by proxy, ag it were, leading him to any 
gentleness of feeling, it only made him the more 
“Thave had enough of this— 
I have had enough of it,” he kept repeating to 


bitter and angry. 


himself. “ Very few men I know have kept as 


straight as I have. They'd better look out, I 


have had just about enough of this.” 

That evening he dined with the officers at Fort 
George, and drank far more wine than he usually 
did—for he was very abstemious in that direction. 


After dinner he proposed unlimited loo; but more 


moderate counsels prevailed, and the familiar and 


innocent sixpenny Nap was agreed upon. But 
even at this mild performance you can lose a fair 
amount if you persistently “go Nap” on almost 


any sort of a hand that turns up. 


CHAPTER XL. 
4 GUESS. 

Sove well-known pieces of writing have de- 
scribed to us the ecstatic visions vouchsated to 
the incipient opium-eater, and these, or sume of 
these, niav be a faithful enough record, At «ll 
events, Yolande’s first and only experience was 
of avery different character. All through that 
terrible night one horror succeeded another, aud 
always she felt as if she were bound and gagged 
—that she could neither flee away from those 
hideous things, nor shriek out her fear and ery 
for aid. First she was in a vast forest of im- 
penetrable gloom; it was night, and yet there 
was a grayness in the open glade; there was no 
sky visible; she was alone. Then down one of 
these glides came a slow procession — figures 
walking two by two; and at first she thought 
they were monks, but as she came nearer she 
could see that within each cloak and hood there 
was a skeleton with eyes of white fire. They 
took no heed of her; she could not move; in 
the awful silence she beheld them range them- 
selves behind the trunks of the great oaks, and 
although they were now invisible, it appeared to 
her that she could still see their eyes of fire, and 
that they were gazing on the figure of a woman 
that now drew near, The woman was wringing 
her hands; her hair was dishevelled; she looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. And then, 
as she passed, the spectres came out two by two, 
and formed a crowd, and followed her; they 


And in- 
deed, as he walked on and out into the country, 
some other verses that he had Jearned from Shena 
Van in those by-gone days began to come into his 
head, and he grew in a way to compassionate 
himself, and to think of himself in future years 


pressed on her and surrounded her, though she 
did not seem to see them; it was a doom over- 
taking her. The night grew darker; a funeral 
song was heard far away, not as from any open- 
ing heavens, but within the black hollows of 
the wood—and then the ghastly pageant dis- 
appeared. 

Presently she was in a white world of snow 
and ice, and a frantic despair had seized her, for 
she knew that she was drifting away from the 
land. This way and that she tried to escape, 
but always she came to a blue impassable chasm. 
She tried to spring from one side to the other, 
but something held her back ; she could not get 
away. There was a fire-mountain there, the red 
flames looking so strange in the middle of the 
white world; and the noise of the roaring of it 
was growing fainter and more faint as she float- 
ed away on this moving ice. The sea that she 
was entering—she could see it far ahead of her 
—was black, but a thin gray mist hung over it; 
and she knew that once she was within that mist 
she would see nothing more, nor be heard of more, 


. for ever and ever. She tried no longer to escape ; 


horror had paralyzed her; she wanted to cal 
aloud for help, but could not. Denser and denser 
grew the mist; and now the black sea was all 
around her; she was as one already dead; and 
when she tried to think of those she was leaving 
forever, she could not remember them. Her 
friends? the people she knew? she could re- 
member -nothing. This vague terror and hope- 
lessness filled her mind; otherwise it was a blank; 
she could look, but she could not think ; and now 
the black waters had reached almost to her feet, 
and around her were the impenetrable folds of 
air, 80 that she could no longer see. 

And 8o she passed from one vision of terror to 
another all through the long night, until in the 
gray of the morning she slowly awoke to a sort 
of half-stupefied conaciousness. She had a head- 
ache, so frightful that at first she could scarcely 
open her eyes; but she did not mind that; she 
was overjoyed that she could convince herself 
of her escape from those hideous phantoms, and 
of her being in the actual living world. Then 
she began to recollect. She thought of what she 
had done—perhaps with a little touch of pride, 
as of something that ke might approve, if ever he 
should come to know. Then, though her head 
was throbbing so dreadfully, she cautiously open- 
ed her eves to look around. 

No sooner had she done so than Jane, who was 
awake, stole noiselessly to her young mistress's 
bedside. Yolande made a gesture to insure si- 
lence—for she saw that her mother was lying 
asleep; then she rose, wrapped a shawl round 
her, and slipped out of the room, followed by her 
maid. 

“What shall I get you, miss 9—I have kept the 
fire alight down-stairs, I can get you a cup of 
tea ina minute.” 

“No, no, never mind,” said Yolande, pressing 
her hand to her head. “Tell me about my mo- 
ther. How long has she been asleep ?” 

“Not very long. Oh, she has passed a dread- 
ful night—the poor lady. She was so excited at 
first I thought she would have killed herself ; but 
in the end she fairly cried herself to sleep, after 
I got her to lie down on the bed. And you don't 
feel very ill, miss, I hope? But it was a terrible 
thing for you to do.” 

“What?” 

“TI beg your pardon, miss,” said Jane, with a 
little embarrassment; “but I guessed what you 
had done. I guessed from what the poor lady 
said. Oh, you won't do that again, will you, 
miss? You might have killed vourself, and then 
what ever should I have said to vour papa? And 
I don’t think you will ever have need to do it 
again—I heard what the poor lady kept saying 
to herself; you won't have to do any such terri- 
ble thing again; she declares that she will kill 
herself before you have cause to do that again.” 

“T hope there won't be any occasion,” said 


Yolande, calmly; and then she went to the win- 


dow, ; 
It was truly a miserable morning—dull and 


gray and overclouded; and it had rained during 
the night; the street and the terrace were sodden 
and wet, and a leaden-hued sea tumbled on to 
the empty beach. But notwithstanding that, and 
notwithstanding her headache, Yolande vaguely 
felt that she had never looked on a fairer pic- 
ture. This plain, matter-of-fact, commonplace 
world was such a beautiful thing after those 
phantom horrors through which she had _pass- 
ed. She liked to look at the solid black boats 
high up on the shingle, at the terraced foot- 
way, at the iron railing along the road. She 
began to wish to be out in that substantial 
world; to see more of it, and more closely: per- 
haps the cold sea-breezes would temper the rack- 
ing pain in her head ? ; 

“Jane,” said she, “do you think you could slip 
into the room and bring me my things without 
waking my mother ?” 

“ But you are not going out, miss 9%” said the 
maid, wondering. “The night is scarcely over 
yet. Won't you go back and lie down ?” 

“No, no,” said Yolande, almost with a shudder 
of dread. ‘1 have had terrible dreams—I want 
to get outside—and I have a headache besides. 
Perhaps the fresh air will make it better. But 
you can lie down, Jane, after I have gone; and 
don’t wake my mother, no matter how late she 
sleeps. When I come back, perhaps the people 
in the house will be up, and I shall try to take 
some breakfast—” 

“T could get it for you now, miss,” said Jane, 
eagerly. 

“T could not touch it,” the girl said, shivering, 

The maid went and fetched her things; and 
when she had dressed she stole noiselessly down 
the stairs and got outside. How cold and damp 
the air felt! but vet it was fresh and new and 
strange; the familiar sound of the sea seemed 
pleasant and companionable. As yet, in the dull 
gray dawn, the little town appeared to be asleep; 
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all the people she could find as slie passed were a 
policeman leaning against a railing and reading 
a newspaper, two men working at the roadway, 
and a maid-servant cleaning the windows of a 
first-floor parlor. 
back the hair from her forehead to let the cold 
sea-breeze dispel this racking pain. But although 
the headache was a bad one, and although it was 
a most rare thing for her to know what a head- 
ache was, still it did not depress her. 
ed on with an increasing gladness. This was a 
fine, real world; there were no more processions 
of skeletons, or arctic mists, or fields covered 
with coffins. 
pier; these were most substantial and actual 
waves that came rolling in until they thundered 
over and rushed seething and hissing up the 
beach. 
sense of light somewhere—as if the day were 
opening and inclined to shine? 
on in the direction of Lower Lancing a more spa- 
cious view of sea and sky opened out before her, 
and it appeared to her that away in the direction 
of Brighton the clouds seemed inclined to bank 
up. And then, gradually and here and there, 
faint gleams of a warmer light came shooting 


She walked on, and pushed 


She walk- 


This was Worthing: there was the 


Moreover, was there not a gathering 


As she walked 


over from the east; and in course of time, as she 


still followed the windings of the shore, the ris- 
ing sun shone level along the sea, and the yellow- 
brown waves, though their curved hollows were 
in shadow as they rolled on to the beach, had sil- 


ver-gleaming crests, and the wide stretches of re- 


treating foam that gurgled and hissed down the 
shingly slopes were a glare of cream white daz- 
zling to the eves. 


She walked quickly—and proudly. She had 


plaved a bold game, and she hoped that she 
might win. 


Nay, more, she was prepared to play 
it again. She would not shrink from any sacrifice, 
It was with no light heart that she had under- 
taken this duty. And would he approve ?—that 
was always her secret thought, though generally 
she tried to banish all remembrances of what 
was by-gone. Should he ever come to know of 
what she had done? For it was of her own plan- 
ning, It was not his suggestion at all; probably, 
if he had thought of such a means of terrorism, 
he would not have dared to recommend it. But 
she had laid this plan; and she had watched her 
opportunity; and she was glad that some days 
had elapsed before that opportunity had occurred, 
so that her mother had had time to become at- 
tached to her. And what if that once did not 
suffice? Well, she was prepared to go on. It 
was only a headache (and even that was quietly 
lessening, for she had an elastic constitution, and 
was a most capable walker). What were a few 
headaches? But no, she did not think that much 
repetition of this experiment would be necessary ; 
she could not believe that any mother alive could 
look on and see her daughter poisoning herself 
to save her. 

The morning cleared and brightened. When 
she got to Lancing she struck inland by the quiet 
country ways; a kind of gladness filled her. And 
if she should be successful, after all—if the thing 
that she had feared was to turn out a beautiful 
thing, if the rescue of this poor mother was to 
be her reward—what should she not owe hiin who 
had told her what her duty was! He had not 
been afraid to tell her, although she was only 
a girl, Ah, and where was he now? Driven 
away into banishment, perhaps, by what had hap- 
pened up there in the north, through her blind- 
ness and carelessness. Once or twice, indeed, 
during these long evenings, she had followed out 
a curious fancy that perhaps his crossing the 
Monalea hills to catch the afternoon train at 
Kingnssie had really some connection with her 
coming south, Had he wished to see that she 
was secure and guarded, now that she was em- 
barked on an errand of his suggestion? It 
pleased her to think of him being in the same 
train. Perhaps, in the cold gray morning at 
Euston Station, standing backward from the 
people, he had watched her get into the cab; 
perhaps he had even followed in his own cab, 
and seen her enter the hotel? Why should he 
have hurried to catch that particular train ? 
Why shonld he have adopted that arduous route 
across the hills, unless it was that he wished to 
travel with her, and yet without her knowing it ? 
But it was so strange he should make this long 
journey merely to see that she was safely lodged 
in her hotel. 

Now she had been studying this matter on one 
or two occasions, and letting her fancy play 
about it with a strange curiosity; but it was on 
this particular morning, as she was nearing the 
little village of Sompting, that a new light sud- 
denly flashed in on her. Who was it who had 
told Lawrence & Lang of her being in Lon- 
don? who had explained to them what her busi- 
ness was? who had asked Mr. Lang to go to her 
hotel and see her? Was it possible, then, that 
he had journeyed to London in that same train, 
and gone direct to the lawyers’ office, so that she 
should have their assistance? He knew they 
were her father’s lawyers, for she herself had 
told him to whom she should apply in case of 
difficulty ; whereas, on the other hand, it was not 
possible for her father to have written. Had he 
been guarding her, then, and watching over her 
all that time—perhaps even looking on? And if 
looking on— Then, ina breathless kind of way, 
she recalled the circumstances of her taking her 
mother away. She had been disturbed and be- 
wildered, no doubt; still, had she not the impres- 
sion of some one darting by—some one who felled 
the man who had seized her arm, and then passed 
quickly by? Surely, surely it must have been 
he. Who else could have known? Who else 
could have interfered? Her heart grew warm 
with gratitude toward him. Ah, there was the 
true friend, watching over her, but still keeping 
back, and unrequited with a single word of 
thanks, She began to convince herself that this 
must have been so. She accused herself of 
blindness that she bad not seen it before, And 
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for how long had his guardianship continued ? 
When had he gone away? ~Perhaps— 

Then her face grew pale. Perhaps he was 
even now in Worthing, still exereising this invisi- 
ble care over her? Perhaps she might meet 
him, by some accident, in the street? She stopped 
short in the road, apparently afraid to go on, For 
what would their meeting be, if such a meeting 
were to happen? But no, it would not happen 
—it should not happen. Even if he were in 
Worthing (and she tried to get rid of the dreams 
and fancies begotten of this morning walk) he 
would not seek to see her; he would avoid her 
rather; he would know, as well as she, that it 
was not fit and proper that they should meet. 
And why should he be in Worthing? His guard- 
janship there could be of no avail; she had no- 
thing to fear in any direction where he could help. 
The more she ealmly reviewed the possibilities 
of the case the more she considered it likely that 
he had indeed come to London with her; that he 
had given instructions to the lawyers; perhaps, 
even, that he had been present when she bore 
her mother off; but even if these things were so, 
by this time he must have left, perceiving that 
he could do no more, And whither? She had 
a kind of dim notion that he would not quickly 
return to Gress, But whither, then—whither ? 
She saw him an outcast and a wanderer, she im- 
agined him away in far places, and the morning 
seemed less cheerful now. Her face grew grave ; 
she walked firmly on, She was returning to her 
appointed task, and to any trials that might be 
in store for her in connection with it, 

She was getting near to Broadwater, when she 
saw along the road a pony-carriage coming quick- 
ly in her direction; the next moment she per- 
ceived that her mother was in it, and that Jane 
(who had been brought up in the country) was 
driving. A few seconds sufficed to bring them 
to her; and then the mother, who seemed much 
excited, got out from the trap and caught her 
daughter by both shoulders, and stroked her hair 
and her face in a sort of delirium of joy. 

“We have been driving everywhere in search 
of you—I was so afraid. Ah, you are alive and 
well, and beautiful as ever. My child, my child, 
Ihave not murdered you !” 

“Hush, mother,” said the girl, quite calmly. 
“Tt is a pity you got up so early. I came out 
for a walk, because my head was bad; it is get- 
ting better now. I will drive you back if you like.” 
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“HE CAUGHT SIGHT OF SOME ONE PASSING BY OUTSIDE.” 


She drew the girl aside for a few yards, ca- 
ressing her arm and stroking her fingers. 

“My child, I ought to be ashamed and misera- 
ble; but to see you alive and well—I—I was in 
despair—I was afraid. But you need not fear 
any more, Yolande, you need not fear any more.” 

“T hope not, mother,” said Yolande, gravely, 
and she regarded her mother. “ For I think I 
would rather die than go through again such a 
night as last night.” 

“But you need not fear—you need not fear,” 
said the other, pressing her hand. “Oh no; 
when I saw you lying on the bed last night, 
then—then I seemed to know what I was. But 
you need not fear, No, never again will you 
have to poison yourself in order to shame me.” 

“Tt was not to shame you, mother; it was to 
ask you not to take any more of that—that med- 
icine.” 

“You need not fear, Yolande, you need not 
fear,” she repeated, eagerly. “Oh no; I have 
everything prepared now. T will never again 


touch it; you shall never have to sacrifice your- | 


self like that—” 

“Well, I am glad of it, dear mother, for both 
our sakes,’ Yolande said. “I hope it will not 
cost you much suffering.” 

“Ohno, it will not cost me much suffering,” 
said the mother, with a strange sort of smile. 

Something in her manner attracted her daugh- 
ter’s attention. 

“Shall we go back 2” she asked. 

“ But I wished you to understand, Yolande, that 
you need have no longer any fear—” 

“You have promised, mother.” 

“Yes; but did I not promise before? Ah, 
you—you, so young, so strong, so self-reliant— 
you can not tell how weak one can be. But now 
that is all over. This time I know. This time 
T can tell that I have tasted that poison for the 
last time—if there were twenty bottles standing 
by, it would not matter.” 

“You must nerve yourself, mother—” 

“Oh, but I have made it secure in another 
way,” she said, with the same curious smile. 

“ How, then 2” 

“Well, what am I worth in the world? What 
is the value of my life? It is a wreck and worth- 
less; to save it for a week, for a day, would I let 
you have one more headache, and be driven away 
into the country by yourself like this? Ah, no, 
Yolande; but now you are secure; there will be 


no more of that. When I feel that I must break 
my promise again, when I am like to die with 
weakness and—and the craving, then, if there 
were twenty bottles standing by, you need not 
fear, If living is not bearable, then, rather than 
you should do again what you did last night, I 
will kill myself—and gladly.” 

Yolande regarded her with the same calm air. 

“And is that the end you have appointed for 
me, mother ?” 

Her mother was stupefied for a second; then 
she uttered a short, quick cry of terror. 

“Yolande, what do you mean 2” 

“T think I have told you, mother, that I mean 
to follow your example in all things—to the end, 
whatever it may be. Do not Jet us speak of it.” 

She put her hand on her mother’s arm, and led 
her back to the pony-earriage. But the poor 
woman was trembling violently. This terrible 
threat had quite unnerved her. It had seenied 
to her so easy—if the worst came to the worst, 
if she could control her craving no longer—that, 
sooner than her daughter should be sacrificed, 
she herself should throw away this worthless 
fragment of existence that remained to her. And 
now Yolande’s manner frightened her, This easy 
way of escape was going to produce the direst 
of all catastrophes. She regarded the girl—who 
was preoccupied and thoughtful, and who allow- 
ed Jane to continue to drive—all the way back ; 
and there was something in her look that sent 
the conviction to her mother’s heart that that 
had been no idle menace. 

When they got back to Worthing, Yolande set 
about the usual occupations of the day with her 
accustomed composure, and even with a measure 
of cheerfulness. She seemed to attach little im- 
portance to the incident that had just happened ; 
and probably wished her mother to understand 
that she meant to see this thing through, as she 
had begun it. But it was pitiable to see the re- 
morse on the mother’s face when a slight con- 
traction of Yolande’s brow told that from time 
to time her head still swam with pain. 

The first hamper of game from the north ar- 
rived that day; and it was with a curious inter- 
est that the mother (who was never done won- 
dering at her daughter’s knowledge and accom- 
plishments and opinions) listened to all that Yo- 
lande could tell her about the various birds and 
beasts. As yet the ptarmigan showed no signs 


| of donning their winter plumage; but the mount- 


| have courage and hope and determination. 


— 
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ain hares here and there—especially about the 
legs—showed traces of white appearing under- 
neath the brownish-gray, Both at the foot and 
at the top of the hamper was a thick bed of stag’s- 
horn moss (which grows in extraordinary luxuri- 
ance at Allt-nam-ba), and Yolande guessed—and 
guessed correctly—that Duncan, who had ob- 
served her on one or two occasions bring home 
some of that moss, had fancied that the young 
lady would like to have some sent her to the 
south, And she wondered whether there was any 
other part of the world where people were 80 
thoughtful and so kind, even to visitors who 
were almost strangers to them. 

At night, when Yolande went into the bed- 
room, she noticed that there was no bottle on the 
mantel-piece. 

“Where is it, mother 2?’ she said. 

“T have thrown it away. You need not fear 
now, Yolande,” her mother said, And then she 
regarded her daughter nervously, _“ Don’t mind 
what I said this morning, child. It was foolish. 
If I can not bear the suffering well, it can. not 
be so hard a thing to die; that must come if one 
waits,”” Ee 

“You are not going to die, mother,” said Yo- 
lande, gently patting her on the shoulder. “You 
are going to live; for some day, as soon as you 
are strong enough, you and I are going to Nice, 
to drive all the way along to Genoa; and I know 
all the prettiest places to stop at. But you a 
you must get well quickly, mother; for I should 
like to go away with you; it is such a long, long 
time since I smelt the lemon blossom in the air. 

[To br CONTINUED.) 


GIRLS IN A WOOLLEN MILL. 


HE woollen trade has always been one of ai 

important industries. During our colonia 
period a large quantity of home-made cloth was 
woven, and Alexander Hamilton in 1791 speaks 
of a mill for cloths and cassimeres at Hartford, 
Connecticut. By the census of 1810 ihe 
value of woollen manufactures for the Unite 
States in 1809 was $25,000,000. At this ee 
the old domestic manufacture was superseded ry 
the erection of mills, and the production cig 
till it reached the low value of $14,500,000. 380 
1840 it had risen to nearly $21,000,000. In 1 
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the value of all products was nearly $81,000,000, 
and in 1870 was returned at over $200,000,000 : 
this estimate included woollen goods, worsteds, 
hosiery, and carpets other than rag. By the last 
census, 1880, the value of the product at whole- 
sale price is $267,182,964 ; of all materials used, 
$164,342,099; while the capital invested repre- 
sents $160,061,270, and $47,334,228 of wages 
are distributed among 161,489 employés. 

The chief centres of the woollen industry are 
in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
operations which the wool has to undergo before 
it is transformed into broadcloth are numerous. 
The wool has to be sorted, so as to determine the 
different qualities that are to be mixed for a given 
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quality of cloth; it has to be scoured, washed, 
and dried. All kinds of ingenious appliances are 
used to free the wool from sand and other im- 
purities ; it is oiled and repeatedly carded before 
it enters the spinning process. When woven, the 
cloth is dressed, and this is still performed in the 
best kinds of cloth by means of the natural teasel, 
for although metallic teasels, or cards with fine 
metallic teeth, have been constructed, they do not 
work as well as the vegetable burrs. The crop 
of wool in this country shows a steady increase. 
Thus the total clip in 1866 was 137,000,000 
pounds; in 1881 it was 290,000,000, showing a 
gain of over 111 per cent. The production of 
Towa, Missouri, Minnesota, and the States east of 
the Mississippi and north of Mason and Dixon’s 


line, was, in 1866, 120,000,000 pounds; in 1881, 
164,000,000 pounds—an increase of only thirty- 
seven per cent. 

But if we take the other States, the develop- 
ment of the wool crop is enormous. In Texas in 
1866 it was 6,000,000 pounds; in 1881 it was 
over 26,000,000—an increase of 833} per cent. 
In Georgia and the Southern States the figures 
for 1866 were 2,000,000, and in 1881 12,000,000 
pounds—an increase of 500 per cent. But, as is 
to be expected, it is in the Western States and 
Territories that the growth has been most rapid 
and striking. California, Oregon, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and other Western States produced in 
1866 only 9,000,000 pounds of wool, while in 1881 
the clip was 87,200,000 pounds —a percentage 


increase of 868 per cent. In the year 1881, 
when our total clip reached the figures of 290,- 
000,000 pounds, we imported 68,000,000 pounds 
of foreign wool—figures which do not show any 
pressing demand for a protective duty. The im- 
ported wools are used almost exclusively for car- 
pets, and it will always be more profitable to im- 
port them from Russia or South America than to 
grow them here. No part of the world shows 
more favorable conditions for successful sheep- 
farming than many of our States, and it is a mere 
question of time when we shall produce wool of 
a staple equal in fineness, softness, and silkiness 
to the best Silesian wool. Girls are largely em- 
ployed in woollen mills, an interior view of one of 
whicb-is.shown in our graphic illustration. 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 
Da. 0. G. Cruey, Boston, says! “T have used it with 
the moet remarkable success in dyspepsia and de- 
rangement of the liver and kidneys."—(.ddo. ) 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


Ture shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. © 25 cents per large box. Reud 
Bess Daniina’s endorsement below: 

1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Jonn Prrrug, Jr. : 

Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Fuce Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmnetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessiz Dar.ina. 

Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stumps 
taken. Joun Prrrix, Jr., Proprietor, 

110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It killa dan- 
ruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best—[4do.] 


SWEET BREATII.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing, Use Dr. Jas "Knight's Stomach 
Powder. By mail—s0 cents; large size, $1. Address 
P.O. Box 1585, N. Y. City.—[(Adv.] 


Caswent, Massry, & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 573 5th 
Avenue, aud Newport, R. L—[( Ado.) 

 _—_—_—_———— 

Tur Famous Lastacue Faor Powper fs used much 
more extensively than any other preparation. Ita pow- 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvellous,—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTVISHMHN’LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenesa. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Royat. Baktna Pownen Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


No Waste No Trovune. 
No Disarpointuent. 


4|A GOOD SALAD 
| ASSURED. 
The most Delicious and 


jthe most Popular Mayon- 
G| nise for all kinds of Salads, 


| Cold Meats, Fish, &., ever 
offered for sale. 


B=) ALLL GROCERS SELL IT. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Srampings Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasgene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silke, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year's catalogue. 


He ELDREDGE = 


SEWING MACHINE 


T |S uust vit 00 Vl 


BS a 


Aa TRY 
AR” BE CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 


LEADS tue WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.Co. 
New YORK & CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. addrese 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


A Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike, for 1S88,nume on, 


and Mlustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Andrews Bazar nays “Dr. C.W. Bengou's Skin Cure 
{s a sure, perfect, and elegaut remedy.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the hea‘: 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.—Zaker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of of] has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8 drink or eaten as con- 
foctionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by touriste.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


B oW. BAKER & CO. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


ake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


“*T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
yu? REMEDIES.” 


4 
‘e- Testimonial of a Bowe 
E Fao ton lady. 
P'SEIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofita, Salt Rheum, and In- 

funtile Humors cured by the Cutiovra ReMepira, 

Curicuna Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and pee piration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cuticuna, the great Skin Care, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heal Ulecrs and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTiccra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared trom Cetiouna, is indis 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hamors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtovra Reweptes are nad pure, aud the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beaiiers: 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Svap, 
2% centn; Rerolvent, $1. 
Porter Drug anv Cuemioat Cu., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ SHOPPING 


A lady of many years’ experience in Dresemaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
all goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 
faction, #7 References viven.“@& Send postal card 
for cirenlar containing full particulars. 

MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N.Y. City. 
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THE QUNSFOL eveiscuoune CO'S 


ROSES 


uate gS of ROSES. “BRL ARGE HOUSES 
Strong 
se labele 


t Plante avitable for 


office. § 
for $1; 12 for $2: (9 f-rs 

8 for'g10; 100for s CIVE a Handsome 
é t of choice and vatuatie ES freo 
with svery onier. Our 


Rose Growers, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
¢: ROCH MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
J ¢& DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 Ilustratians, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ete. Price, 50 cts. 
BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS ann PATTERNS 
A for Artistic Need'e Work, Kensington Embroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Kaitted Work, ete. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including Suuth Kensine- 
tm, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, utc. Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Nplasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, ete. Price, 36 cts. 
Cross-Ntiteh Patterns, printed in the 
5 COLORE colors to be worked, Jord Bee. Stantpx, 
BOOK or 10 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
as for Worted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Sturk, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comic Designa, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price We. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALL { tinder a” in this Advertisement) for 
* $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


* penders thin, lean, and slender persons stout. 
ed fculars ‘ WILCOX 


SPEOIFI: 
x 2345, Philad . 


A NEW CAT~ LOGUE 
of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 


ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dresemaking. For circular. address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 208 West 25th Street, New York. 


THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
(trade-mark) comes in every 
rH possible style, and is posievely 
unrivalled as « frontal coiffure, 

f! Our illustrated catalogue nailed 
: 3?) free. Harmer & Giutn, 73 East 
18th St., near B’way, N. Y. City. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St., New York. 
SUPERION DRESSMAKING. 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Short notice. 
Tensonable prices, Ordere by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptiy attended to. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR a 
to any other. Clag = SS 

softly to the forehead, 
giving a beantiful shape 5% 
and a pertectly natural Le 
appearance. o nets / 


required, and not a sine 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money vetuud- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 


dressed while you wait, for 12c. 
exch, 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED = |\) 
Beautifying Coswelics, ~~ 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 


ency. It {3 recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. “ Complexion Mask, 
patented ade 4, 1877, 80 high ‘ 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 


and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adoumine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair,the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelushes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without. injary to the hair, akin, or 


health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 


able prices. 


plait ane Embroidery, and Lessons in Embrojid- 


ery, Third Floor, ‘ 
New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 


privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


- MILLER’S © 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


Propach’s Adjustable Indicator, 
The New French System of Dress-cutting. 


General Depot Removed to 781 Broadway. 


The constantly fnereasing demand for this perfect 
system has made it necessary to remove to new and 
Jarger qaarters, Dress-makers tn all parte of the coun- 
try are adopting it after thorough trial, and every one 
is perfectly satisfied with its work, It is the only sys 
tem that drafts the entire waist, back and front, at the 


same time. Tt ix easily learned, quick in use, and pro- 
duces a perfect style and fit. Tt absolutely meets the 
wants of every dress-maker, especially of those who 
know the defects of all other systems. 


The indulgence of thoze whose orders have been de- 
layed by our removal is asked ; all will receive prompt 
attention. An elegant mmortment of imported pat- 


terns always on hand at the new rooms, Send stam 
for circular, giving terms, showing the measures cased 
&. Address General Agency Propachs 
Indicator, 781 Broadway, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turu the bair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
inired. ‘The best in the world, _ $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. 'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, S17 Sixt Avenun, New Yors, 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWK RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or. a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lume, Grepes and Cher- 
ries—very natura] and from original designs Full 
size Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & ROWNE. 110 Wooster St,N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme, Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a. 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Armes, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St. N.Y. 
eee 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
couduct it apon his own account and responsibility, 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any | 


contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hauper's Bazae Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SOUTHERN, PURCHASING AGENCY. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY, 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages all col 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broudway. No, 


Send two 8c, stampa for fine new 
set of six “*GILT PALETTES.” 
WHITING, 60 Nassau St, N.Y. 


Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powe- 


y reconmmended and un- 
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_JOHN N, STEARNS & C0, 


OFFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THz 
COUNTRY A MAGNIPICERT LINK OF 


in now and elegant effects ; plain and tow toned 


Black and Fancy 
“OTTOMANS 
Fast back, guara. ine nak to, Fray, or slip, 


Black and Fancy 
SURAHS 
IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR BPECIALTY, THE “ VeL 


vet Edge Surah,” wr cian 1s THE CHEAPEST 
PLAIN SILK KVER RETAILED FOR $1.00, 


‘We challenge anybody to show an imported 
allk for less than twice the money that will 
equal the goods we mnakc, In style, Onish and 
wear. All our goods are guaranteed. 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELKDRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS, 
BEST & CO. 


OUK RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS WAS 
MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO TAKE THE 
ADJOINING BUILDING TO PROPERLY ACCOM- 
MODATE OUR CUSTOMERS; AND THE SAME 
HAS BEEN CONNECTED WITH OUR STORE, 
MAKING JT TIIE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD DEVOTED TO THE OUTFIT- 
TING OF CHILDREN. 


We believe our success is due to the fact that we 
have made the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


A REAL HELP TO ALL WIIO HAVE CHILDREN 
TO PROVIDE FOR, IN FURNISHING EVERY- 
THING REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 
YEARS, FROM HATS TO SHOES. THE VERY 
BEST STYLES OF RELIABLE GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICK POSSIBLE AND WITH LARGE- 
LY INCREASED FACILITIES, IT IS OUR PUR. 
POSE TO MAKE IT A GREATER CONVENIENCE 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


Mail Orders have careful attention. Cata- 
logues free on application. 


BEST & CO, 


Nos. 60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, 
BETWEEN 5TII AND 6TH AVES., N. ¥. 


DECIDED BARGAIN 


WILL BE OFFERED ON MONDAY IN 


OPENWORK HAMBURGS 


CREAM AND ECRU MULLS 
FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


ALSO, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ORIENTAL, SPANISH, 
QUIPURE, AND CROCHET LACE, AT 2%c., 
60c., AND 75c. PER YARD. 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT. 


28 W. 28d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


MATTINGS. 


200 DIFFERENT STYLES FINE FANCY, WHITE, 
RED CHECK, AND SOLID COLORS, 
JUST RECEIVED. 


Some as low as 10 cents per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 
1783. 1883. 


“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, - 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazine. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put aye 
on the New York market. An opportunity never ; 
fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric 0 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers. 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK. 


OUTFITS: i2/) by return 
STAMPING tat Lowron Puisna, Over o00 tet 


designs instock. R. LONGMII¢E, $8 State St., Chicago. 


GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
30 and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Coun. 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
. MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


LEGHORNS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


S5c., 39c., 49c., O5c., T5c., 85c. 
FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, SMALL BONNETS, 


BLACK AND COLORS, 50c. 
FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, ATS AND POKE 


BONNETS, 85c., $1 18, $1 25, $1 38, $1 50. 
FINEST FRENCH CHIPS, BLACK and COLORS, 


d5c., 69c., 95c. up. 
BELGIAN SPLIT STRAWS, COLORS, at 69¢., 75c., 


$1 13, #1 25, $1 50, 
ROUGH-AND-READY PEARL AND RUSTIC 


Hes BRAIDS, 25c., 85c., 45c. 


ant MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


FULLY TRIMMED HATS AND SAILORS, 28c., 
45c., 59c., 69c., T5c., 95c., $1 25. 


a NANKEEN HATS. 


lye, 
a THOUSANDS OF THEM FROM 2c. EACH. 
eo i 
mm Trimmed Hats, 
0, $3 50, $5, $6, $7, $8, TO $30, 


EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE, 
AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION, 


\ MILLINERY SILKS. 


19-INCH SATINS TO MATCH ALL THE NEW 
SHADES IN DRESS GOODS, Suc., 75c., #1. 

18-INCH SPLENDID QUALITY DIAGONAL 
SILK IN FRAISE, FRAMBOISE, CREVETTE, 
TERRA COTTA, AND OTHER NEW SHADES, 
69c.; SOLD HERETOFORE, $1 25. 

PANSY PATTERN TWO-COLOR BROCADED 
SILK, SUPERB GOODS, ONLY IN NEW SHADES, 
AT 59c,: NEVER SOLD UNDER $1 25. 

22-INCH SERGE SILKS, $1 PER YARD. 

18INCH SILK VELVETS, NEWEST COLORS. 

16-INCH BLACK SILK VELVETS, 69c. 

19-INCH BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 25 to $4 


RIBBON VELVETS. 


EVERY DESIRABLE WIDTH, SHADE, and COLOR. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


FASHION MAGAZINE, SINGLE NUMBER, 18c. 
a CONTAINS A FULL CATALOGUE AND PRICE- 
LIST OF ALL GOODS IN OUR 52 DEPART- 

MENTS. 


_ _ EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311} to 321 Grand 8t., 
66, 58, 60, 63 to 70 ALLEN STREET, 
i 59, 61, 68 ORCHARD STREET. 


_ JERSEYS, — 


Both for Ladies and Children, have apparently 
driven the regular suit trade out of the market. 
It cannot be denied that a well-made, close-fitting 
Jersey sets a good figure off to better advantage 
than any other garment. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON 


Have made a specialty of these goods this sea- 
son, and by furnishing their own designs and 
styles to manufacturers in Europe are enabled 
to offer the most perfect fitting HOUSE or 
STREET JERSEY at LOWER PRICES than 
any other house in the City. 

Their stock comprises all the styles and colors 
Dow in demand. 

They will offer this week, among other special 
bargains, a line of fine Imported Stockinet 


JERSEYS, HEAVILY BRAIDED 


at $4 25, for which the regular retail price all 
over town is $8 50. Also, full line of All- 
wool Stockinet Jerseys, all the leading shades, 
at $2 35; regular price $4 25. 

MISSES’ ALL-WOOL STOCKINET JER- 
SEYS, buttoned in front, all colors, beautifully 
made, $1 75; regular price, $2 75. 

Orders by Mail promptly attended to, 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street; 
102, 104, and 106 West 20th Street. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


A FULL LINE KEPT LN OUR SILK DEPARTHENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY ana 20th St., New York. 


se A Pe ee ieee Ie a ON 
\Delivered in any part of the Unitea 
jStatea at Boston Prices. CaTaLoGurs 
Sent Free, also when desired sam- 


ples of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
from the largest and finest stock in 


BY MAIL \oréan; Marsh Co, (°c 
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LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the Ist of my, one partner oR The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mx. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining parinet, who hereby 
announces that the business wil continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as bereto- 


fore, aud ut the sume address. 


Special Bargains now on Sale. 


3000 Pieces Rich Watered Ribbons, 
all silk, 3 inches wide, at 15c. per yard; 
worth 40c. 

Colored French Dress Goods, double 
width—just purchased at a great sacri-e 
fice— will be sold at 3éc., 39c., 50c., 
and 7ic. : 

A Jarge variety of Summer Silks and 
Foulards. Send for samples. 

Black Silk Surah at $1 00 per yard, 
for summer Wear; cost 81 50. 


Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wante, small or lurge. It will be protit- 
able to yon. Mail Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, 


PPARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 


For the warmer spring weather, 
THE NEATEST, MOST TASTEFUL, AND NOVEL 


SMALL BONNETS 


For charch, visiting, and evening wear in the city are 
to be found at 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 

IN BOTH PARISIAN Hose MADE IN THE 

The most stylish, gracetal, and elegant LARGE 

BONNETS AND ROUND HATS in the city for the 
carriage, drive, and street wear are to be found at 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY, 

in CORRECT STYLES wand MADE with DESPATCH. 

ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 

for school-girls, mieses, and little girls in great variety. 

HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Brida) Garnitares and Veils, Garnitures for Evening 


Dresses and Waist Bouquets. 
JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE PLANTS, 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


DRY cons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world. 


Underwear, Ties, Laces, tS 
Infante’, ome and Girls’ Outfita, &e. Samples, infor. 
mation, and ‘* SHOPPING GUIDE " free on applicne jon, 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market &t., Philads. 
say where you saw this Advertisement. 


$5 10 $20 Kaarese Seimeon & Coe Portland, Maine: 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


Have now open their season’s 
stock of plain and fanoy 


BLACE GRENADINES, 


In Velvet, Ecosse, Armure, and 
Hernani. 

The plain Grenadines, in all- 
silk and silk-and-wool, are 
warranted not to slip or 
change color. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, coraer 11th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEP’T. 


A fine stock of White Nainsook Suits 
trimmed with Lace and Embroidery. White 
and Colored Wrappers in Silk, Cashmere, 
and Nainsook. Matinée Suits, Misses’ 
Dresses, Suits, and Sucques, together with 
a fine assortment of Ladies’, Misses’, aud 
Children’s Underwear, Corsets, &c., &c. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


C ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
Se. stump. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y, 


$1) AWEEK. f2ndoy at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tgux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


\ Genoa B 


lack Silks 


SOMETHING 
N NEW. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


ade in Genoa, 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. 
do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks, For sale by all first class retailers n 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


NHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


taly. 
Being soft _and_ pliable, they 
From s1.25 to $3.00 


CO., 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


PLAIN 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


“Nonpareil” 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
s and 


Bon -Ton Costume Wes: een \ w R ITE aR 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FO) 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 90c. TO $2.50 A‘YARD. 
tr” Boware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 


Lk Gwe he 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
of 23d Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25. $1 50, and $2 00. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, $1 50 to $2 50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per cent, under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

250 Pieces SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 2c. per 
yard. 

850 Pieces FINEST SCOTCH GING= 
HAMS, 382 inches wide, at 25c. per yard. The 
lowest prices these goods have ever 
been sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

If WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street. 
_ 31 & 33 West t 23d Btreet, New York. — 


JERSEYS 


& 


English, Bon Marché, 
$2 50. $5 00. 


The * English” and “Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garmenta 

Being manufactured of an elastic cashinere fabric 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form clover than apy garment yet introduced 5 
while their elegance of ehape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them tw all ladies of fashion. 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Black, 
White, &c. 


Send exnct Bnst and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee «a perfect fit. Lf ordered sent by mati, enclose 
Jifteen cents fur postage, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 
E, A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stuck of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. 8.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets, 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hattert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


“Dr, Benson's Celery-and-€hamomile_ Pilly con- 
quered my headache. "Rev, C. T. Reiner, Leslie, O. 


‘ 
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Booey has quite a reputation as a colored preach- 
erina aecalliy not far from Binghamton. One time 
when his son was suftering acutely from rheumatism 
he called in the village doctor to prescribe, Dr. 
H— wrote ont his prescription, and after the man- 
ner of doctors and, “Now, Booey, you take that 
and pour on ita pint of rain-water, and give him a 
tea-spoonful of it three times a day.” 

In a few days the doctor was again called in, 

“Seems to me,” said Booey, ‘George ain't no bet- 
ter.” A 

“Did you do just as I told you?” asked Doctor 


“Yes, sir. Here it is. Fust I gave him seemed 
as ef it did make him feel better, but after dat he 
was as bad as ever agin.” 

The doctor took the bottle, looked at it, and there 
was the prescription which he had given floating 
around in about half a pint of rain-water. No won- 
der the boy’s rheumatism was no better! 


Booey, although very illiterate, had a yearning to 
sreach, and his fine-sounding words drew around 
life a large congregation of sable hearers, He al- 
ways had an idea that he preached better when he 
had on a pair of the minister’s second-hand panta- 
loons, One day he came up behind Mr, M——, the 
Presbyterian minister, and followed him for some 
distance, exclaiming, ‘‘Min’ster! miu’ster! when 
yer ay to let me hev dose pants?” ~ 

“Well,” said Mr, M—, turning around, “I guess 
you can come for them some time nex’ weck, Booey.” 

“Oh!” cried Booey, clasping his hands in a fervor 
of anticipation, “I do hope I kin hev ’em by nex’ 
Sunday! Seems as ef I couldn't preach !” 


One Sunday evenin Bovey arose with an air of 
great importance, and said, “ Bredren, my tex’ will 
be found in de twenty-fort chapter of Matthoo, an’ 
de forty-fort verse.” Here he broke down complete- 
ly, looked around with an air of bewilderment, and 
then pointing eagerly and excitedly to one of his au- 
dience, shouted aloud, “* Here, you, George Washing- 
ton Youngs, you'll jest hev ter preach dis evenin’, 
I've done gone forgot my tex’.” 


Booey being unable to read or write, frequently 
got things terribly mixed, and one of his favorite dis- 
courses was about Old I-ze-er,  *¢ Old I-ze-er,” said 
he, “took de chil'ren troo de wil'erness, an’ when 
deir faith begin ter fail he said to 'em, ‘ Press on, 
bredren! press on! wWe's mos’ to de promise lan’.’” 


fests aeRO 
A reverend gentleman who has the reputation of 
making felicitous pans and droll remarks, rejoices in 
three initials to his name, the middle one being M. 
“Did you ever know my middle name?” he in- 
quired of a friend. “ [tis avery odd one, and would 
take you nearly all winter to think of it.” 
“Then LT won't begin. What is it?” 


FORETHOUGHT, 


LOST~A DOG. “Midwinter.” 
: Queer enongh,”— remarked his companion. UNCLE, “NOW WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IF I GAVE yo! H 
“HAVE YOU SEEN A SETTER PUP, WITH A CRUSHED STRAWBERRY “Rather wiusnal You were named after some APIECE 2” - avihcanles 
NOSE, AND A TAIL JUST BEGINNING TO FEATHER?” very dear friead of your father, T suppose 2” MASTER JACK, “1D RATHER YOU GAVE MINE TO SADIE, UNCLE, AND 
“Yes,” said the doctor, “a very dear friend indeed. TOLD HER TO BUY ME A CANNON, AS PA SAID THE FIRST Money / Gor 
FACETI My mother. SHOULD GO FOR THAT WINDOW I BROKE,” 


Bersy,the colored cook, 
never made an attempt 
at ajokeduring the whole 
five years she was with 
us but once, and that 
came about in this way. 
She had been complain- 
ing one morning that her 
stewed prunes had not 
been eaten. “They've 
sot aroun’ an’ sot aroun’ 
fur fo’ days,” she drawl- 
ed, in the soft voice pe- 
culiar to her race, “ An’ 
it begins to ‘pear to me, 
Miss Madgy, dat de folks 
done don’t like ’em dat 
ar way. ‘Pears t'would 
be sensibler to make a 
pie outer ’em.” 

“A prune pie!” cried 
I, “that’s a queer idea.” 

“Guess Miss Madgy 
means dat’s a queer pie- 
dea,” chuckled Betsy, as 
she retired to herkitchen. 


ee 

It issaid that in London 
one person in every four 
receives gratuitous med- 
ical advice. These are 
the first figures that have 
come to hand which in- 


Had it not been for the 
proposed coronation of 
the Czar, the world might 
never have known how 
fiverse potentates are to 
making fatiguing jour 


neys. 
——~—_. 


One swallow doesn't 
make a summer, but a 
toad often makes a 
spring. 


REVISED PROVERBS. 


Thrice is he armed that 
hath bis quarrel jnst— 
just when he feels like it, 

Charity covereth anul- 
titude of sins—and be- 
gins at home. 

A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his 
own country—unless he 
happeus to be a weather 
prophet. 

Two heads are better 
than one—especially if 
the other fellow is guess- 
ing tails, 

very dog has his day 
—but with a good man 
poor dogs it is the 29u 


dicate, even  approxi- of Februa 
| ve f ad 
mately, the ee ntage of Pride goeth before de- 


dyspeptics in the British 7 i 
metropolis. A TRAGEDY OF THE FAR WEST, IN TUREE ACTS. ie 
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“ Tears vose unbidden to the old dame's eycs, and she had furtively to wipe them away.” 


AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS 


CHAPTER XLL. 


A MESSAGE, 


S subsequent events were 
to prove, Yolande had, 
— by this one bold stroke, 
— achieved the victory 
she had set her heart 
upon. But as yet she 
could not know that. 
She could not tell that 
the frantic terror of 
the poor mother at the 
thought that she might 
have killed her only child 
would leave an impression 
strong enough to be a sutticient 
safeguard. Indeed, she could see 
no end to the undertaking on which 
| she had entered; but she was determined 
to prosecute that with unfailing patience, 
| and with hope in the final result; and also, 
perhaps, with the consciousness that this 
immediate duty absorbed her from the con- 
sideration of other problems of her life. 


a Es 


YOLAIND LS 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


OF TILULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,”, © WHITE WINGS,’ 


But while she tried to shut up all her cares and interests within 
this little town of Worthing—devising new amusements and oe- 
cupations, keeping her mother as much as possible in the open 
air, and lightly putting aside the poor woman's remorse over the 
incidents of that critical night—there came to her reminders from 
the outer and farther world. Among these was the following let- 
ter from the Master of Lynn, which she read with strangely di- 
verse emotions contending for mastery in her mind; 


“Sration Hover, Inverness, October 2. 


“My pEAREsT YOLANDE,—It is only this morning that I have 
got your address from Allt-nam-ba; and I write at once, though 
perhaps you will not care to be bothered with much correspond- 
ence just at present, Your father has told me what has taken 
you to the south, and indeed I had guessed something of the 
kind from the note you sent me when you were leaving. I hope 
you are well, and not overtroubled; and when you have time I 
should be glad to have a line from you—though I shall not mis- 
construe your silence if you prefer to be silent. In faet, I prob- 
ably should not write to you now but that your father is leaving 
Allt-nam-ba shortly, and I suppose he will see you as soon as he 
goes south, and I think I am boynd to give you some explanation 
as to how matters stand. No doubt he will think it strange that 
I have rather kept out of his way, and very likely he will be sur- 
prised that my father has never called at the lodge, or shown any 
sien of civility, and so forth, Well, the plain truth is, dear Yo- 


* Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. 


Jande, that I have quarrelled with my father, if that can be ealled 


> “SHANDON BELLS,” ETC, 


a quarrel which is all on one side—for I simply retire, on my part 
and seek quiet in an Inverness hotel, The cvuse of the quarrel, 
or estrangement, is that he is opposed to our marriage; and he has 
been put up to oppose it, I imagine, chictly by my aunt, the elder- 
ly and agreeable lady whom you will remember meeting at the 
Towers. I think Iam bound in honor to let you know this; not 
that it in the least affects you or me, as far as our marriage is 
concerned, for I am old enough to manage my own affairs ; but in 
order to explain a discourtesy which may very naturally have of- 
fended your father, and also to explain why I, feeling ashamed of 
the whole business, have rather kept back, and so failed to thank 
your father, as otherwise I should have done, for his kindness to 
me. Of course I knew very well, when we became engaged in 
Egypt, that my father, whose political opinions are of a fine old 
crusted order, would be rather aghast at my marrying the daughter 
of the Member for Slagpool; but I felt sure that when he saw 
you and knew you, dear Yolande, he would have no farther objec. 
tion; and indeed I did not anticipate that the eloquence of my 
venerated aunt would have deprived him of the use of his senses, 
One ought not to write so of one’s parent, L know: but facts 
facts ; and if you are driven out of your own home through the big- 
otry of an old man and the cattish temper of an old woman, and if 
you have the most angelic of sisters take to nagging at you with 
letters, and if you are forced into the sweet seclusion of a hotel 
adjoining a railway station, then the humor of the whole affair be- 
gins to be apparent, and you may hednclined te-call things by their 
(Continued on page 374, 
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ROSE-TIME. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Tur purple of Rome in the noon of her glory 
Has taded like ashes that follow a flame, 

The marbles of Greece in the pride of her story 
Survive but in rning, a shadow, a name. 

But here are the roses that clinthed o'er the palace 
Whence Cesar his sceptre atretched over the world, 

The roses that beanty enwreathed o'er the chalice 
With drops of libation to Juno impearled, 


The wind of thesouth that through Eden went straying, 
And kissed the tlret buds into being and breath, 

In garden and thicket unworn it is playing, 
Though ages grown hoary bave slumbered in death, 

And aye where its harp-thrills are set to the measure 
Which etirs every pulse when the minstrel is June, 

Earth tarng on her pillow, aud smiling for pleasure, 
She summons the roses to vary the tune, 


Oh, sweet is their blooming by chancel and altar, 
Aud pure is their light on the veil of the bride, 
And gentle their mission to spirits that falter 
And bow ‘neath the anguish of blessings denied. 
Oh, dear is their smile where the hectic is burning, 
And weary-lipped pain makes the sizn of the cross, 
A pledge of the love which forever is yearning 
To ransom its own, and to purge them {rom dross, 


All bail to the roses by rill and by fountain, 
A ripple, a flood-tide, a splendor of gold, 
Of crimson, of white, over valley and mountain, 
The roses, the roses, that never grow old, 
That year after year are renewing our reasons 
For trust in the goodness that will not decline, 
But onward shall lead us, and upward, through seasons 
That, change as they may, have un Author divine, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
AtrreD Dowett’s “ Christmas Hymn” —the draw- 
tng to be suitable for publication in Harrer’s 
Macazinn, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Hanreen & Brotuers offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessfid competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
Anerican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz months for the study of the old mas. 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the prorposes specified, 

The drawings must be receined by Messrs. 
Narrer & Brorners not later than Anqust 1, 
1888, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assuaned name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in @ sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened ratil the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mar. RK. Swarn Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mittet, 
A.N.A.: and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
prvintendent of the Art Department, Hawer & 
Buorners, will act as judges of the compntition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for HaRver’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harrer's 
Week y, &300; one page Harper's Bazar, $200 ; 
oue page Harper's Young Propir, $100. 

Tf the judyes should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Hareer & Brotners 
geserve the right to ectend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Tro Christinas Hynns by Atyrep Dowett 
hare been gneblished. That patblished in 1837 ts 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
viled to compete, and @ printed copy of it will be 
sent on application lo 


ILARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL. 


Harper's WrEKLY for June 9 will present the 
opening chapters of a new and beautifully illus- 
trated Serial Story, entitled 


“THIRLBY HALL,” 


by W. E. Nonrts, author of © Matrimony,” “ Malle. 
De Mersac,” “No New Thing,” “ Heaps of Mon- 
ey,” ete, 


CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. 


S the season of summer travel ap- 
A proaches again, our sea-board cities are 
thronged with people bound for European 
ports, their letters of credit in hand, their 
sea chairs and berth trunks bought, and 
they themselves already beginning to speak, 
all unconsciously, it may be, with the very 
slightest rising intlection in the world. But 
this rising inflection is of no avail; they may 
use it till the Jast trump, and all Europe will 
detect a nasal twang, be it ever so fine and 
attenuated, behind it, and all Europe will 
know them for Americans in its every gal- 
lery and in its every shop, and they will be 
robbed because of it, and their ready grace 
in submitting and even begging to be 


robbed will raise the price of living in ev- 
ery place throughout the civilized conti- 
nent. 

We wonder why it is that all these gay 
travellers who would see the world never 
seem to think any part of the world lies 
west of the Greenwich meridian. Is not the 
Hudson as beautiful as the Rhine, the Mis- 
sissippi as well worth the seeing as the Dan- 
ube, Niagara as Schaffhausen ? Has all the 
East anything grander to offer us in natural 
scenery thau the Yellowstone Park, the Col- 
orado Cafion, the Yosemite Valley, the vast 
prairies of the Southwest in blossom? Will 
not our old Southwestern cities, half Span- 
ish aud half American, with all the romance 
of the conquistadores about them, and with 
Tuins and decay enough to move the heart of 
every traveller, pay for the tronble of jour- 
neying their way?) And is not Mexico open- 
ing upon us, and brimming over with the 
interest of a civilization older and stranger 
than anything our travellers will be likely 
to see in their limited sojourns abroad, to 
say nothing of the interest of its later eras 
of the Spanish poetry and romance? What 
a strange taste is that which, when it can 
watch the long roller of the Pacitic break 
at Monterey in uttermost sea beauty, will 
prefer to behold it at Brighton or at Etre- 
tat, or which finds more subject of thought 
in Dryburgh or Melrose ruins than in the 
vast mysteries of Palenque or Uxmal! 

It would appear, then, as if it were not 
altogether objects of intellectual interest 
or scenes of natural beauty that people go 
away to visit aud inspect, but that, aside 
from the fashion of the thing, it is the peo- 
ple abroad who constitute the points of al- 
lurement. Are they, then, such valuable and 
interesting studies? or do they add, to any 
appreciable extent, to the traveller's plea- 
sure or profit? We think i¢ would hardly 
be claimed for them that they condeseend 
to make themselves delightful or helpful, or 
that they treat the American traveller with 
much but lofty indifference where they can 
not turn this traveller to pecuniary account, 
although this same lofty indifference may 
have a piquant. effect upon the appetite for 
their notice. Out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands sailing abroad, perhaps one hundred 
individuals are received into private houses 
on arrival, and bave opportunity of know- 
iug something of the real foreign life there, 
and not the mere externals of inns and 
shops and boarding-houses alone; and these 
may stimulate others with the hope of a cor- 
responding success. But what one marvels 
at is why this is considered a success. It 
would possibly be insulting our fellow-coun- 
trymen and women to snppose they would 
think it a privilege to know barons, princes, 
duchesses, merely as such, and with any oth- 
er sentiment than that with which they visit 
the menagerie, in mild curiosity concerning 
the inmates of the cages. They know that 
but very few of these dignitaries are de- 
scendants of those that won their titles by 
acts of nobility, but are for the most part 
now tho descendants, here of venal factors, 
here of men whose titles displayed their 
disgrace or their mothers’ disgrace, and here 
of men who spent a fortune in getting their 
titles, and have been spending a century in 
getting used to them. 

But even if the society of people born 
some degrees beneath that of the holders 
of principalities and counties were more 
interesting or more inspiring than the so- 
ciety of people at home, the exceptional 
person who obtains an entrance to it is so 
rarely to be numbered among our travellers 
that in the great average he does not count 
at all; and the most that can be hoped for 
by the republican snob is to know somebody 
who knows them, and shines by their re- 
flected light, who thinks if they did not 
make the world they were yet present at its 
creation, and looks with the contempt of ig- 
norance upon everything outside the little 
circle of their movements. Is there, then, 
anything to Jearn of such people except the 
chronicles of the court and scandals at- 
taching to the names of families who have 
nothing to do but gratify their love of plea- 
sure their lives long? Not that there are 
not to be found abroad multitudes of people 
learned in useful and desirable knowledge ; 
but it is not they, or any of them, that. at- 
tract the mass of our travellers. And if they 
did, it would be but an unprofitable sort of 
attraction, for there are just as many, and 
possibly more, people of culture, people 
whose acquaintance is every way desirable, 
close about us at home, and perfectly access- 
ible, or accessible with the same amount of 
effort, and all that would be gained iv such 
regard by mingling with foreigners can be 
gained by staying at home. 

It really appears as if these travellers 
considered the fact of their being Ameri- 
caus a great drawback on their position in 
the world —the world being European opin- 
ion—instead of a great glory. It is a terri- 

bly false and foolish idea. Civis Romanus 
sum was a proud old boast. With all our 
assumption, neither Englishman, nor Pole, 


nor Hungarian, nor Frenchman, would con- 
fess to so little national feeling as some of 
To our mind the 
proudest of all boasts is that of being an 
An interest in Piceadilly, in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in the Grand Canal, 
in the Via Sacra, is all very well, but it 
must be only supplementary to an interest 
in that avenue at one end of which stands 
the Capitol and at the other the White 
Never since time began has hu- 
manity had such an opportunity of rising 
undwarfed to its full stature, of putting on 
its own crown, before which the crowns of 
individual kings and queens are but petty, 
valueless baubles, obstructions in the path 
of progress. To have more interest in these 
crowns and nobles and their surroundings 
and the life made possible by their exist- 
ence than in the uplifting of a great people 
and the formation of a great new race is 
something baser and more slavish than good 
Americans should be guilty of. Not in all 
Europe can be found any fraction of the 
culture and intelligence to the square mile 
that can be found in New England or in 
Ohio; not in all Europe exists a people that 


our travellers betray. 


American. 


House. 


have proved themselves capable of such 


calm self-government in periods of war and 
civil commotion as the people between the 
Such a peo- 
ple, then, is worth a summer's study ; and to 
know the causes that operate to produce 
such results, to know the character and 
genius of Americans themselves, to have a 
better acquaintance with the scenes along 
the lines of our continental railways, is bet- 
ter than to know the Corniche Road, the 


Atlantic and Pacific seas. 


shops of Paris, or the purlieus of London. 


A JUNE BRIDE. 


HE June bride has determined this year to 
trust to the doctrine of chances, and to have 


a part of her wedding out-of-doors. So much 


bad weather has been doled out to us this spring 
that she reasons that a great deal of fair weather 
ought to follow, and that she can reasonably ex- 


pect a pleasant day, when skies are bright and 
grass is dry, for the great occasion of her bridal 
feast. 

At least three suburban brides have made an 
out-of-door “ programme” which sounds attract- 
ive. One of these forth-coming June weddings 
will be up on the lordly Hudgon, at a rural church 
not far from a historical locality. The rector’s 
residence is near the church, with a sort of little 
garden lawn between, something like the gardens 
at Oxford; this, like them, is shadowed by lofty 
trees. It is a delightful arrangement; the little 
stone church, with its vines, and the rectory, all 
stand in one green park-like inclosure, inviting to 
all the senses. The bridal procession will form in 
the rectory, and will walk to the church in the 
following order: First, the children of the Sunday- 
school, scattering flowers; then the choir boys, 
singing. These last will stop about twenty feet 
from the church, dividing on either side, forming 
an alley for the procession. The Sunday scholars 
go into the church, and arrange themselves in the 
side aisles, having scattered their flowers even to 
the altar; on one occasion these flowers will be 
daisies. Then will come the relatives and friends 
of the young couple; then the six ushers; then the 
bridemaids, all dressed in different colors, with hats 
to match their dresses, and carrying parasols of 
flowers of various colors; then the bride, leaning on 
her father’s arm, and carrying a parasol of white 
flowers; then six young married women, friends 
of the bride, in an informal group, surround the 
bride’s mother, who thus follows her daughter out 
of the house where she was bred, and watehes 
her even to the altar steps. The groom and best 
man will meet the bride at the altar. The choir 
boys sing the epithalamium until the bride reach- 
es the altar. The friends who follow the bride 
take their places in the front pews, and the cer- 
emony goes on as usual, 

We have been asked by some correspondents 
if there is any change of programme at a Pres- 
byterian wedding. We know of none. The se- 
lection of the Episcopal service is now allowed 
by most clergymen of different and simpler de- 
nominations, if the young couple so elect. But 
even if the clergyman marries by the usual form 
of the Presbyterian Church, the entrance and 
exit may be the same. 

Another country wedding, at a large place in 
Orange, will have the usual ceremony at the 
church, but the wedding breakfast will be spread 
out-of-doors under the trees. At this wedding 
the English fashion of speeches will be in order. 
The bridegroom will respond for the bride, the 
best man for the bridemaids. This last speech 
is always intended to be humorous, the best man 
insisting that the time is coming when the bride- 
maids shall speak for themselves, ete. Each 
speaker must endeavor to be easy and funny, and 
not to destroy the peace of mind of the bride by 
breaking down. The easy small-talk which paves 
the way toward pleasant companionship should 
never flag at these entertainments, and the slight- 
est thread of merriment should be woven into 
the rather dangerous topic of farewell and de- 
parture, Charles Lamb savas, “The bridemaids 
were in tears and white muslin.” There are al- 
most always tears, and the speakers do not need 
to be too emotional. Every one is not gifted 
with this talent for making an off-hand and lively 
speech. Let no one attempt it without thinking 
it over and arranging his thoughts. Let him try 
to get rid of self-consciousness, and utter the 
simplest and most agreeable expressions of good. 
will. Admiration of the bride, a few words of 
encomium on the groom, a very great profusion 
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of flowery compliments to the bridemaj s 
funny vein, with a little dash of clematis al me 
end, would seem to be a good recipe for th ae 
ding-breakfast speeches, without superlatly me 
any very great attempt at eloquence, Peopl 
especially clever in making what is called 5 4 
talk are very useful at the wedding breakfast ‘ 

June weddings are very pretty occasions, as 
they admit of that light, delicate airy kind of 
costume which is most becoming’ to our cae 
girls. Since the admission of color in hen 
maids’ dresses the group is exceedingly clears 
if the colors are studied by an artist or inte 
sional costumer, so that they set off each other 

The bridal dresses for June are made of light. 
er fabrics than those of winter. A very ra 
ful erépe de Chine embroidered with silver, with 
tulle veil ornamented with crystal drops has just 
been imported for a June bride. The effec is 
carefully delicate. It has no garish or theatric. 
al effect. It looks like dew-drops on the flowers, 
and will form a part of that procession under the 
trees in early June of which we have spoken, 

At another wedding the effect will be méte 
Amazonian and Early English. All will wear bon. 
nets @ la Directoire. Bride and bridemaids will 
look like pictures of the days long past, The 
bride will be in white, and her maids in lilac, vel. 
low, blue, and pale pink Surah, with draperies of 
gaze de Chambery, and Leghorn hats tied down, 

We can not sufficiently emphasize the fact that 
black, especially mourning black, should never be 
worn at a wedding by any of the relatives of the 
bride. The mother, if a widow, must lay aside 
her mourning for that day, and all the near rela. 
tives must avoid any suspicion of crape, 

The bride has a right to decide on the dress. 
es of her bridemaids, and is in all things the 
queen of the occasion. If she gives the bride. 
maids their dresses, she can, of course, command 
them as costly as she pleases, but if she allows 
them to buy them she should be careful how she 
taxes a slender purse too freely. 

The groom presents the ring and any other 
article of jewelry he may choose, and he gives 
the bridemaids a handsome fan or piece of jew. 
elry, and the bridal bouquet, also bouquets for 
the bridemaids. 

Wedding favors for the groom, best man, and 
ushers, made of white satin ribbon and silver, are 
coming back, and will be worn at some June 
weddings. There is no doubt that these favors 
give a very festive look to the whole scene ina 
country neighborhood when the universal refine 
ment of June in the rural districts prevents any 
association which might seem too showy. 

In one or two instances the bride will not ap- 
pear at the wedding breakfast. She leaves the 
groom to represent her on this trying occasion, 
and slips off with her mother for a few farewell 
words, and to change her wedding dress for the 
travelling costume. 

This dress in our country is almost always of 
some soft drab color, and is generally of woollen 
or foulard. In England it is frequently of velvet, 
but in our warm summer weather velvet would 
be uncomfortable. 

When the bride absents herself from the break- 
fast, of course it is a sign of great timidity or of 
fatisue, and yet it may seem to have its advan- 
tages. It gives the speakers greater opportunity 
to speak words in her praise; it certainly spares 
her blushes. She re-appears in her travelling 
dress fresh for the shower of rice and slippers, 
which should not, however, be thrown sv as ta 
frighten the horses. 

The wedding presents will be shown at these 
June weddings. They are to be laid out in an 
upper room, and carefully guarded by the trusted 
servants of the family, as in these days of tramps 
one can not be too careful at the wedding, which 
has also a garden-party freedom. It is an ex- 
posed occasion for valuable silver and jewelry. 

A wedding breakfast in the open air should be 
a cold collation, bouillon being, however, served 
hot if the guests please to call for it. Salads of 
chicken, lobster, and salmon, paté de foie gras, 
jellies and ices, champagne and sherry, and per- 
haps a bowl of punch on a side table, are in or- 
der, but no hot dishes. 

The great bride cake, so famous amongst Eng- 
lish pastry-cooks, has hardly taken its place 
amongst us, but as an accompaniment of the re 
introduction of the wedding breakfast we hear of 
a very elaborate one which has just been made, 
which will contain a ring, and will be cut by the 
bride and passed after the ceremony. 

As for June weddings in town, they can have 
but few features which render them in any Way 
unlike the winter weddings, excepting in the light- 
er character of the dresses, and the departure of 
the bride and groom in a carriage and four horses, 
gayly decorated with favors and bouquets, for the 
country house which they borrow for the honey- 
moon. 

Another innovation which the June bride makes 
this year is a very good one, and prevents an awk- 
wardness which has been seriously felt : she docs 
not wear gloves, This has been observed 88 4 
growing custom this winter, several brides having 
fone to the altar with gloveless hands. There 18 
thus avoided that dreadful moment when the first 
bridemaid is pulling off the sticky glove from 4 
hot and trembling hand. It would seem an csp 
cial propriety to leave off the glove, if the glove 
is ever to be dropped, during that short transit 
from the house to the altar and back again; 
certainly the two betrothed bands should i 
gloveless, and the ring hand should be ungiov' 
always. h 

A widow should be married in a bonnet; t oe 
fore the coming fashion for even the June bride 
to wear a bonnet will be very convenient for those 
who en secondes noces tempt the hazardous exper 
ment of matrimony. : 

Some of our Eaicaunieits have asked _ 
it would be proper for the groom to aia ie 
carriages, etc., if the wedding were to take ae 4, 
from a hotel. It is not the custom in Eng! 
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as the Marguerite gloves. They are embroidered | Hucu Ciovan, from James Rosse Lowe, 
manuscript. of Freips'’s, WuHittier’s, Haw- 


ite society anywhere, for the groom to 
at each end with a light vine that passes around 


i 1 
ri ern es carriuge but the one in which he car- INEXPENSIVE: SILK DRESSES. > , 7 
*; bride. The family of the bride, if Tasteful dresses for afternoons at summer re- | the hand and the arm. They may be had of va- ar ete ice bebh cher th a publi selicolin 
rious lengths, and are shown in shrimp pink Cincinnati, Ohio, by Mrs. James T. Freips, the 


ries off his ly oF 
they have invited guests staying In the house, 


furnish carriages for all who go to the church 


from their house, but invited guests from the 
outside furnish their own carriages. 


‘At a wedding breakfast in the country, as else- 
where, every lady guest wears her bonnet, and re- 
moves her gloves as she sits down totable. There 
ghould be some usher, or near relative, or master 
of ceremonies, who shall tell each gentleman what 
lady he is to take in to the breakfast, for, if a seat- 
ed banquet, it has much the formality of a dinner, 

A table spread under the trees, with camp-stools 

ie scattered about—no formality, but a general sort 

. of a garden party—is the favorite method adopt- 
ed at June weddings for “ feeding” the guests, to 
use a vulgar Americanisin. Often another table 
is furnished in the house to avoid the accident of 
bad weather. 

The bride, if she is to walk to the church, 
should either have a carpet of flowers or a real 
carpet to walk on. Great care must be taken 

: that the wedding dress, with its voluminous train 
and trimmings, is not soiled in the transit, 


sorts may be made of the pretty chiné silks at $1 
a yard. Their trimming is full pinked ruches of 
the chiné silk, with facings, collar, and cuffs of 
dark velvet—garnet, sapphire, or ruby—on these 
pale rose, light blue, shadowy gray, or brown silks, 
The dress should be simply made with a gored 
skirt, very bunchy over-skirt, and a short basque 
of the plainest shape. Instead of the bristling 
ruches, softer-looking flounces are also made of 
this silk ; they are scantily gathered, deeply lapped, 
and are cut out on the lower edges in leaf points 
that are also pinked or notched. One of the pret- 
tiest of these dresses is of the rose amber shade 
so becoming to clear brunettes, trimmed with 
darker golden brown satin. The basque is cut 
out in the tongue-like sharp scallops that Worth 
uses so much; these are on the lower edge, and 
also around the Pompadour square neck, reach- 
ing forward on a full plastron of dark brown sat- 
in that fills the open square, and is gathered at 
the top to form two standing frilla that pass 
around the neck, 

The silk Surahs and those with satin face worn 
last year remain popular, and are not costly when 
trimmed with wide gathered flounces of the Su- 
rah cut out on the lower edge in the sharp nar- 
row scallops, and with two erect headings of the 
Surah doubled; the soft texture of the twilled 
Surah prevents it from “pinking” well, At a 
little more cost there are lovely evening dresses 
of pale blue or rose Surah, trimmed with écru em- 
broidered muslin flounces and dark velvet. Thus 
one of pale blue satin Surah has a basque, the 
sash paniers that are not curved in front, but 
pass in straight folds around the hips, and a 
gored skirt made of the Surah; for trimming, the 
front and sides of the skirt are covered with écru 
embroidered muslin frills, and some rosettes of 
sapphire blue velvet are down each side. The 
very simple basque with elbow sleeves has a sap- 
phire velvet collar and cuffs, with two frills of 
the écru embroidery down the front, strapped 
across by bands of blue velvet fastened by small 
buckles of Rhine stones. Dark green satin Su- 
rah, with a little écru embroidery on the basque, 
is also a refined dress that need not cost much 
money. Another return to the fashions of six or 
seven years ago is the use of low-priced black 
silks for travelling dresses, At the furnishing 
houses small repped black gros grains are made 
up in severely plain dresses for this purpose, and 
are worn on short journeys when a lady wishes 
to be quietly well dressed, and on very long jour- 
neys where sudden changes of temperature are 
encountered. The skirt for these has one or two 
gathered ruffles, or else a single finely pleated 
flounce. The apron over-skirt is so deep that it 
reaches nearly to the foot in front and back, is 
not lifted very high on the sides, and is trimmed 
with a wide pleating like that on the lower skirt, 
The basque is a short postilion, fitted as simply 
and as perfectly as those of tailor dresses; it is 
fastened by small jet buttons, and is without any 
trimming. Another style, slightly more dressy, 
is that of putting three gathered ruffles on the 
skirt, with three rows of narrow velvet ribbon on 
each rufe. The long over-skirt is then caught 
up very high on each side, and held there by a 
large jet buckle, or by a rosette of velvet ribbon; 
a piping of the velvet is then added to the collar 
and cuffs. 

A novelty in Surah silks is weaving them in 
checks of two colors in strong contrast, such as 
red with green or blue. These are used for en- 
tire dresses, and have garnet velvet for draperies 
across the hips; for a vest or plastron, turned- 
back cuffs, and a high standing collar that meets 
in front, or else Japs, and is sometimes so high 
that it requires two buttons and button-holes to 
fasten it. The Louisines and smooth - finished 
check silks are more used than they have been 
for many seasons, and there are many silks with 
large plaids of dark colors—not Scotch tartans, 
but the fanciful French plaids—used for combi- 
nation dresses. These are commended for dress- 
es that are to be remodelled, especially for plain 
brown, dark blue, green, or garnet silks. The 
plain colored silk is used for the basque, and 
the soft dark plaid is gathered or pleated in vest 
or plastron shape. The skirt has four pleated 
flounces in front and on the sides, two of which 
are plaid and two are plain, but only two of these 
extend around the skirt bottom. The plain silk 
forms a simple drapery, short and wrinkled in 
front, and bouffant and long behind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Breakfast caps are made of the new Valen- 
ciennes laces, or of the real Valenciennes, which 
is now called antique, because of its more old- 
fashioned designs of branching flowers and vines 
that cover the ground well, instead of the small 
leaf or dot patterns with pointed feathery edges, 
and wide spaces of the plain meshes, The point- 
ed Fanchon frame is used for these caps, but the 
lave is put on in rows to give a circular effect. 
Loops of ribbon placed under each row of lace 
lap on the next row, and there is a rosette in the 
centre. 

High linen collars are made with a very narrow 
rolled over picce at the top, on which is a fine 
vine of embroidery, and the plain space below 
this is covered by a neck ribbon of becoming col- 
or. This is either ottoman or satin ribbon an 
inch wide, and is passed around the neck and tied 
in a long bow in front. A yard of ribbon is suf- 
ficient. 

The sheer mull squares that are so pleasant to 
wear in summer as neckerchiefs now have a 
printed vine of natural colors just above the 
hem, or large flowers strewn all over the square. 
Morning-glory vines are very prettily represent- 
ed, and there are roses and pansies of large size 
printed at intervals on others. 

Closely woven colored silk mitts are newer 
than those of the more open lace patterns known 


school haviug chosen her late husband as the 
poet whose memory It should especially keep 
reen, 

° —Miss CHAMBERLAIN, the beautiful young 
American abroad, is sald to be not only lovely, 
but simple and natural, and unspoiled by the 
admiration she has received. She is said to 
have a style similur to that of the Princess of 
Wales, who has shown her kind attention. She 
is tall, slender, with brilliant dark eyes aud grace- 
ful bearing. . 

—It having been asked at a Boston dinner 
party the other day who were the two authors 
whose works are most widely known and sung 
in this country, Dr.O. W. HoLmegs said they were 
“Sate and Brown’; for ‘‘ America,”’ the na- 
tional hymn, was written by Dr. 8. F. Smirg, and 
the hymn “I love to steal awhile away,'’ by 
Miss Brown, of Utica, New York. 

—The mother of Don AuGusTin ITURBIDE, 
presumptive heir to that non-existent thing the 
imperial crown of Mexico, is the granddaughter 
of old General Forgst, of Revolutionary fame, 

—Mrs. Mackky, of Nevada, who went to Mos- 
cow with her husband to the Czar’s coronation, 
took fifteen court dresses with her. It is not 
leasant to think of Americans being so frivo- 
lous just now. 

—The handsomest woman in Paris, Madame 
GaAUTHERKOT, is an American, and Mr. SaRGENT, 
the American artist born in Florence, is painting 
her portrait, but did not get it ready in time for 
the opening of the Salon. 

—The great Austrian manufacturer of iron 
safes, Baron WERTHEIM, Was Of uncertain origin, 
and began as an apprentice; he learned iu lis 
youth the secret of the American sufe, and died 
with six million florins aud atitle. He subjected 
his safes publicly to the action of fire as an ad- 
vertisement, and obtained forty decorations from 
the rulers to whom he sent magnificent speci- 
mens of them. Men, it seems, can be “self- 
made” and amount to something otherwhere 
than in America, 

—The Hebrew philanthropist Sir Moses Mon- 
TEFIORE is nearly a hundred years old. 

—The oldest member of the English newspa- 

per press is J. Payne CoLuigr, who is nincty- 
tive. 
—Victor Hueco has a great appetite, and is 
particularly fond of fat meats and sweetened 
wines. ZOLA, on the contrary, never touches 
liquors, lives on the simplest food, but is foud 
of sweetmeats, which he prepares bimeelf. 

—SuELLEY is the raze at present among the 
people called collectors in England. Some of 
his hair is in this country. 

—The daughter of Pata, the bookseller of 
Nuremberg who was shot by Napoveon I. for 
printing a pamphlet against bim, lives, at the 
age of eighty, in Munich, chiefly on_a small pen- 
sion paid by the successors of the Berlin house 
at whose sugyestion the pamphlet was priuted, 
and whose name PALM refused to tell. 

—TOURGUENEFE, the Russian novelist, has lost 
his memory; he suffers guch pain that his cries 
are heard in the street, narcotics having uo effect 
ou him. 

—Davpet is only forty-three years old. He 
is very near-sighted, dark, and pinuical-looking. 

—A favorite dish of the Prince of Wales is the 
bouillabaisse, which THACKERAY celebrates, a 
sort of tish chowder, 

—A home for aged and destitute authors and 
journalists is to be established at Versailles by 
the widowed Baroness ROTHSCHILD.’ 

—It is suid that De TocQuEVILLR’s famous 
Democracy in America, which secured a prize 
from all the academies of Europe, was far froin 
heing.a financial success; and BaLzac once con- 
fessed that Le, one of the most prolitic of writers, 
never mude tore than three thousand dollars a 
year. Literary aspirants, take warning ! 

—The son of NaApoLeon Bonaparte diced in 
the arms of the Austrian Emperor's “ JoHNn 
Brown,”’ ANTON HANNAKAMPF, Who has lutely 
eclebrated his fiftieth anniversary in the impe- 
rial service. He once gave NAPo.Leon ITIL. a 
pair of shirt links containing a lock of the hair 
of the young King of Rome. 

—A Lord Byxon dress, which was “ black, like 
his melancholy, and covered with diamonds, like 
his poetry,”? was lately worn at a ball in Paris 
by the Baroness ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD. 

—AUGUSTE Maquet, Lupovic HaLkvy, AL- 
PHONSE Daupet, and Epouarp ABOUT are men- 
tioned to fill the vacant seat of JuLEs SANDEAU 
in the French Academy. 

—The tirst sod of perhaps as expensive a rail- 
roud a8 any in the world was recently cut by 
Lady GorbDoN-CaTHcartT on her estate. Its 
cost on the average is over eighty-nine thousand 
dollars a mile, it being but fourteen miles long, 
and estimated at a million aud a quarter, and 
comprises a vast stone viaduct and a gigantic 
bridge on the Spey. 

—The mostattnictive picture in the Grosvenor 
Gallery is suid to be Mr. BURNE-JONES'S picture 
of a child. 

—Miss JENNre AcB, a light -house- keeper's 
daughter on the English coust, has just received 
from the Empress AUGusTA a gold brooch worth 
fifty guineas, in token of her brave rescue of a 
boat's crew, ; 

—American art may well be proud of the rec- 
ognition it receives in the appointment of the 
Messrs. TirFany & Co., of New York, imperial 
and royal jewellers, and gold and silver smiths to 
the Queen of England, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh, to the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, and the Grand- 
Duke Viapimir, to the Emperor of Austria, 
and to the Kings of Belgium, Italy, Greece, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and to the Sultan of Turkey, 
As Mr. Hunt, our Minister to Russia, says, 
“Compliments such as these, from such distin- 
guished rulers of the most enlightened countries 
of Europe, are of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance; they are the tributes of approves con- 
noisseurs in art.” This is the first recogni- 
tion of the kind ever conferred upon any Amer- 
ican house, and rises into the diguity ofa national 
compliment, xs it marks our ability to compete 
successfully with the older nations in branches 
where they have long been celebrated. The 
thanks of the public are due to the Messrs, Trr- 
PANY that their enterprise, and the beauty and 
originality of their netal-work, long recognized 
here, have now brought our national progress 
in artistic matters and all refinement into such 
world-wide prominence, 


salmon, rose, pale blue, dark blue, yellow, brown, 
strawberry, black, and white. 

The red-purple Judic shades are the novelty 
for grenadine veils worn in windy weather, and to 
protect the bonnet on journeys. There are also 
dark gauze or Japanese silk crape veils worn with 
round hats, where they serve ag almost the only 
trimming, being passed around the crown, and 
one long scarf end then wound around the neck 
and secured in a button-hole of the dress. Red, 
black, or white beaded tulle is used for the very 
small mask veils that are worn with small bon- 
nets. Gilt, silver, pearl, or jet beads are used, 
and may be quite large, or else the merest speck 
in size. 

Parasols to be used in open carriages have 
large covers made in a single piece of white Es- 
curial lace. This is the name given the heavy 
silk Spanish lace that has its figures outlined with 
thick cord. This lace is laid over white satin, 
and the thick stick is of very light bamboo. 
Chiné silks and the Venetian satins that change 
from red to green, blue to gold, red to blue, etc., 
are liked for sunshades for more general use. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBir, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
James B. McCregry & Co. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


RINTED moull dresses are the novelty for wa- 

tering-place toilettes. This is the sheerest 

white mull, as silky-looking as gauze or as India 

muslin, and on this transparent surface are flow- 

ers of most natural hue and design, printed there 

+ by some fine process that makes them look as if 

a painted by hand. The great rose patterns are 

: liked by young ladies, while their mothers wear 

the scabieuse flower, the purple fleur de lis, or 

bunches of pansies or lilacs. These thin tissnes 

are made up over white silk, a separate white silk 

= under-waist answering with several dresses, but 

cance the silk skirt has the material placed directly on 

it in each breath, and sewed up with it in its 

seams. Flounces of scantily gathered white lace 

are the trimmings, and the skirt when finished is 

of scarcely perceptible weight. Seven flounces 

of the lace cross the fiont and sides, but only 

7 two pass around the skirt. The short full dra- 

ae pery crosses in front, has a lace frill on the edge, 

and its longer back breadths are looped to repre- 

sent a great sash bow with ends. Some of the 

waists are basques shirred in surplice shape, and 

others are baby waists full and belted, with the 

neck cut square, The waist lining of silk is also 

high in the back, but is cut out in a point or 

square to match the outside waist. Rose or 

olive satin ribbons are made into loops for these 

dresses, matching either the flower or its foliage 

in color. Dark vivlet or pausy-colored velvet 

ribbons are used when the Howers are of these 
dark colors. 


a COLORED EMBROIDERY ON WHITR MUSLIN. 


Gay little dresses that are not costly are made 
of the new white Swiss muslins that have colored 
dots embroidered on them, with rufHes for trim- 
ming that have red scallops and wavy lines as 
well as the red dots. These form the entire dress 
without lining, and need only some bows of red 
or blue ribbon to deepen the tone of color given 
by the embroidery, which, it must be said, is 
woven, but in loose yet heavy stitches that make 

nas ty it resemble hand-work. One of these dresses, 
. all white and red, that will serve as a model, has 
se the round skirt trimmed across the front and 
: sides with three of the dotted scalloped ruftles 
: very scantily gathered, alternating with three 
pleated ruffles made of the detted muslin without 
the scallops. ‘The curtain over-skirt extends 
down beside these founces, is edged with a scal- 
loped frill, and falls low behind, where there are 
only two flounces. The fitted basque has a frill 
- on its lower edge, two frills on each sleeve caught 
upward outside the wrist, and a standing full 
frill of the scalloped muslin around the neck, 
while below this frill is a straight turned-down 
scalloped collar. No extra frills of lace need be 
added in the neck and sleeves. Long red _rib- 
bons are placed at the throat, to be tied in a bow; 
there are smaller bows on each sleeve, and a large 
one on the basque as a tournure bow. This is a 
simple little dress cusily made at home, and would 
be becoming to either a blonde or brunette, pro- 
vided she has not much color; the blue dots and 
scallops on white muslin will better suit those of 
more brilliant complexion. These muslins are 
also made up with shirred vukes and belts, to be 
Worn with a sash. For ladies in light mourning 
they are shown with white dots on black muslin, 
or black dots on white. 


£CRU BATISTE DRESSES. 


We have already spoken of the revival among 
Parisiennes of the écru batistes that had fallen 
into disuse here, and could be bought last season 
for twenty-five cents a yard. Worth, it is said, 
has determined to restore them to favor, and one 
of the daintiest toilettes he has sent the Empress 
of Russia is a féte dress of green China crape 
covered with écru batiste that is heavily embroid- 
ered and trimmed with Valenciennes lace; the 
large ceinture and bow-knots are of moiré ribbon, 
and the small capote to complete the costume is 
of rose velvet. It is, however, the simpler linen 
batistes, with plain écru surface, or with white or 
brown embroidered diamonds, sprays, leaves, 
dots, or stripes, that are being used here in the way 

ey were five or six years since, as over-dresses 
above brown, blue, green, and, it may be, black 
silk skirts. There are also colored embroidered 
flounces, notably those with the open machine-work 
done in dark brown or garnet, that are very ef- 
fective trimmings when the groundwork is this 
Creamy transparent batiste. Midsummer hats 
are made of the batiste to match these dresses ; 
their large round crown ia shirred in soft puffs, 
and the brim is covered with écru embroidery, 


‘PERSONAL. 


A copy of the bust of Laura Brip@Man, 
mude by Mrs. HAWTHORNE at the request of Dr. 
8. G. Hows, when she was Miss Sopaig PEa- 
BODY, was lately presented to the Horace Mann 
school for deaf- mutes, in Boston, by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Manv, the sister of Mrs. HAWTHORNE. 

—It makes one recall the days of Danirn 
Wesstsk to read that the political friends of 
the Hon. ALEXANDER McKewnzig, of Canada, 
presented him with a purse of ten thousand dol- 
lars the other day as he set sail for Europe. 

—Mr. MarTIN FaB.e, who died at Lockhaven, 
Pennsylvania, not long since, served with Bona- 
PARTE, and was the last survivor of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth Regiment. He had the 
medal dated St. Helena, 1821. 

—Dr. Grauam, of Louisville, the father-in-law 
of Congressman BLACKBURN, is about to cele- 
brate his one-hundredth birthday. He is in fre- 
quent correspondence with the Bureau of Eth- 
nology in Washington, and takes great interest 
in the Zuiis. 

—Of Mr. E. A. ABBgy’s contribution to one 
of the regular annual water-color exhibitions 
in London, Mr. FREDERICK WEDMOKReE writes in 
the Academy: “Mr. E. A. ABBEY, Whose dainty 
drawings have been so much admired in the 
American magazines, appears for the first time 
as a contributor to the Institute, ind not as an 
outsider, for he has obtained membership. His 
subject is the ‘Widower.’ It is very delicate 
comedy. Here, in an agreeable interior, prettily 
planned as regords light and shade, if it betrays 
some deficiency in the artist’s sense of color, 
stand a widower and a comely young creature 
who is performing about bis person the last filial 
services before he goes out into the world. She 
is robed in black, but she is young, and mourn- 
ing caw not oppress her; he too mourns, he sor- 
rows truly, yet his sorrow will one day pass, It 
is a true student of character who has been able 
to note and to reproduce his expression. He 
mourns, yet there is still the world to go into; 
he grieves, yet is careful of his appearance.” 

—Grief for the death of Miss La Foree’s lover, 
Lieutenant Cupp, executive oflicer of the Jean- 
nelle, is suid to have resulted in her own death, 

—In London Mr. James R. Lowexz is thought 
superior as an after-dinner speaker to anything 
England can produce. 

—In her lecture npon lyric poets, Lucy Lar- 
com) mentioned Mrs. Sigourney, HANNAH 
GouLb, and ALICE and Puase Cary as the rep- 
resentative women lyrists of America, 

—Filty thousand dollars has been voted Pre- 
sident Soro, of Honduras, in order that he may 
visit the United States. 

—Since LONGFELLOW and EMERSON have died, 
Mr. Wuittier says, Dr. HOLMES and Mr, WHIT- 
TIER receive much of their fugitive correspond- 
ence, which, udded to their own, proves a scrivus 
burden. 

—One of the best portraits ever painted by 
BonnAt is said to be that of Mr. Morton, the 
American Minister to France. 

—WaLpo Story is to marry Macp, one of the 
five pretty Misses BkoADWOOD, as they are called 
in Rome. He is the eldest son of the sculptor 
W. W. Story. 

—The spruce-worm of the woods of Maine is 
to be interviewed by Professor A. 8. PACKARD, 
Jun., of Providence, Rhode Island, iu June, un- 
less the early bird gets ahead of him. 

—A ranch and sheep flock bought about a 
year ago by Miss JENNIE Corson in) Montana 
for ten thousand dollars, which she has managed 
entirely herself, are now estimated to be worth 
seven thousand six huudred dollars more thau 
the whole cost her. 

—Mr. Howe 1s and family are in Venice. It 
is the ‘‘ Wedding Journey” over agaiu in avoth- 
er form, perhaps. 

—When General Robert C. ScHENCK was de- 
clared to be dying of Bright’s disease he lived 
on milk and tomatoes for an entire year, by the 
advice of his physician, and is now perfectly re- 
stored to health. 

—TuHvUnLow Ween's earliest employment was 
blowing a blacksmith’s bellows, at the age of 
eight, for six cents a day, when he stood upon a 
box to reach the handle of the bellows. 

—J AMES JACKSON JARVES suys that in general 
treatment and conception the “Snow Angel’? 
which Larkin G. Mgap has put into marble in 
his Florentine studio, and which he sculptured 
in snow at Brattleborough, Vermont, when a 
lad, reminds one of the best feeling for pure art 
of the Tuscan school of the time of DonaTELLo, 
but with more poetical sentiment. Mr. MgapD 
is a brother-in-law of Mr. Howgeiis. He mar- 
ried, about fifteen years ago, a very beautiful 
Dalmatian girl. 

—A complete autograph copy of the ‘‘Sere- 
nade” in LONGFELLOw’s ‘Spanish Student,” an 
autograph copy of ‘‘ Old Father Time,” by O. W. 
Houmas, a letter lamenting the death of ARTHUR 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Exroiperep, Verinc Dress —Back, 


[For Front, see Page 880.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Travewtine Dressing-Case. 


Cosep.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Umbrella Case.—Figs, 1-3. 


Tus case is extremely useful in pack- 


Fig. 1.—Unpretia 
Case.—Oren.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 


ing umbrellas for a journey, A piece of 
gray linen duck thirty-two inches long 


and twenty-nine 
wide is required 
tomake it. Fold 
the linen to half 
its width, and 
slope it on the 
open side from 
the top toward 
the bottom, nar- 
rowing the lat- 
ter to eight- 
een inches, after 
which sew up 
the side, slant 
the top and bot- 
tom slightly, and 


Fig. 8.—Traveiiina Toretre Mirror, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—CaMer’s-1arr axp VELVET Dress. Fig. 2.—Borperep PrrcaLe Dress, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs, 17-25. 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Stitch Emprorery ror Uspre.ta 
Cask, Fig. 1. 
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Enprowerep Borper ror Dresses AND WRrapptnas, 


Fig. 4.—Travettina TorLette Mirror. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 5.—Travetrer’s Knire axp 


Fork. 


bind the edges with écru linen braid, 
Divide the linen into four equal spaces 
as shown in Fig. 1, and stitch down on 


the outside strips of 
écru. canvas _ braid 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide, ornamented 
with cross stitch em- 
broidery in brown silk 
in the simple pattern 
given in Fig. 3. Hav- 
ing stitched down the 
bands, overseam the 
spaces at the bottom 
on each side, leaving 
an opening only large 
enough for the top of 
the umbrella to pass 
through. Sew brown 


Summer TRAVELLING CLoak or Duster, 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 2/on 
Page 380.]—Cur Parrern, No, $458: 

Price, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VIL, Figs, 45-52, 


Fig. 2,—Uspre.ia 
Cask, —CLosED. 
[See Figs. 1 and 4] 
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Cnecxep Crora MantLe. 
Froxt—I[For Back, see Fig. 
1, on Page 380.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supple, No, VIIL., Figs. 53-55, 


. 1, k 2, p. 5, k. 2, 
together for nar- 
81st row.—Slip 1, 

k. 1,p. 1,k. 7, p. I, k. 1, k. 

2 together for narrowing. 

Repeat the 26th-31st rows 

8 times, narrowing regular- 

ly as described throughout 

the first 4 repetitions or pat- 
terns; from the 5th pattern 
take up the remainder of 
the st. that had been left 


Lace Cotiar with Piastron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuer Srockine ror 
Ciitp From 1 10 3 YEARS OLD. 


aside, and work them off in plain 
knitting in every following row; 
harrow only once in each of these 
last 4 patterns, and then on both 
sides of the middle 11 st. on the 
instep, Next work 10 rows in 
plain knitting, which complete 
the foot, and then continue for 
the leg as follows: 1st row (left 
Side of the work),—K. through- 
out,” 2d row.—P. throughout. 
8d row.— * K. 1, k. 1 and p. out 
of the next st., p. the next, p. 1 
and k. 1 out of the following st. ; 
repeat from +; finally k.1. 4th 
row.—P, 2, then alternately k. 2 


le at four inches from the top 
shown in Fig. 2 when the case 


" Infant's Knitted Boot. 
is knitted with white Berlin wool and steel 
Begin at the middle of the sole with a founda- 
40 st. (stitches), and work 24 rows in plain knit- 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Knirrep Boor. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


row (right side. of the 
work).—K, (knit plain) 
40 st., narrow by knit- 
ting 2 st. together; leave 
the rest of the st, on the 
needle aside for the pre- 
sent. 26th row.—Slip 
1, p. (purl) 5, k. 1, p. 5, 
then for narrowing p. 2 
together ; leave the rest 
of the st. on the needle 
aside until further men- 
tion, 27th row.—Slip 
1, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, then 
for narrowing k. 2 to- 
gether; in this, as also 
in the following rounds, 
take the 2 st. for nar- 
rowing from those pre- 
viously set aside. 28th 
row.—Slip 1, p. 3, k. 3, f 
p. 1, k. 2, p. 3, for nar- 
rowing p. 2 together. 
29th row.—Slip 1, k. 2, 
p. 2, k. 3, p. 2, k. 2, then 
k. 2 together for nar- 
rowing. 30th row.— 


EMBROIDERED CLOTHES- 
BrosH HoLper. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Lack Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 15 and 16. 
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Fig. 2.—Vermtxe anp Curcxep Six Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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and p. 8; finally p. 2. 5th row.—K. all st. that appear 
plain and p, all that appear purled on this side, 6th 
row.—P. 2, then alternately k. 3 st. together and p, 3; 
finally p. 2. Repeat the 3d—6th rows 8 times, but trans- 

or alternate the pattern in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 89th row.—Plain throughout. 40th 
row.—To make the row of holes alternately put the 
thread over and k. 2 st. together, 41st-43d rows,—Plain 
throughout. 44th row.—Alternately put the thread over 
twice and k. 3. 45th 
row.— * P. 2, slip the 
next, and drop the two 
thread loops from the 
needle so that the 
slipped st, can be 
lengthened out, then 
carry the thread in 
front of the slipped st. 
to the next st., and re- 
peat from *. 46th 
row.—Alternately slip 
the next st. and carry- 
ing the thread forward 
on the wrong side k. 
the following 2. 47th 
row. — Alternately p. 
2 and slip the next, 
bringing the thread 
forward in front of 
the slipped st. 48th 
and 49th rows.—Plain 
throughout. 50th-52d 
rows.—Work as in the 
44th-46th rows, 53d= 
56th rows. — Plain 


Fig. 8.—Biack Lack MAntte. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 15 and 16, 


throughout. Next cast off the 
st., and finish the edge with 
crochet scallops as follows: 
* 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
next st., 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
double crochet on the first of 
the 4 ch., pass 2 st.; repeat 
from *. Work similar seal- 
lops around the front and sides 
of the instep, and in the 9th 
row from the top of the foot 
as well as in the 38th of the 


Vetvet CoLttar with PLastRon, 


For description see Supplement. 


Lapy’s Kyittep Si_k Srocking. 


leg work seallops composed of 2 
rows as follows: Ist row.—1 se: 
on the first st., then alternately 
8 ch. and 1 se. on the next 4th 
st. 2d row.—x* 4 se. separated 
by 3 ch. on the next se. in the 
Ist row, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the 8 passed over in the 
Ist row, working around the 3 
ch., 1 ch.; repeat from *. On 
the last purled row of the foot 
work alternately 1 slip stitch on 
the next st. and 3 ch. A light 
lining or sock is in the foot of 
the boot, worked loosely in plain 
aig knitting with Shetland wool and 
coarse wooden needles; take up 
the stitches around the ankle on 


,00gle 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


the inside, and work according to the shape. 
Having completed the lining, overseam the sole 
and the back of the boot, run a cord and tassels 
into the top, and trim the foot with small white 


silk buttons, z 
YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


real names. I have written to your father to say 
that he need not bother about either the dogs or 
the horses; when he has left I will run down 
to Allt-nam-ba and see them sent off; but I 
have not told him why I am at present in In- 
verness ; and I tell you, my dear Yolande, be- 
cause I think you ought to know exactly how 
matters stand. I should not be at all surprised 
to hear from you that you had imagined some- 
thing of the state of the case; for you must have 
wondered at their not asking vou and your father 
to dinner, or something of the kind, after Polly 
taking you to the Towers when you first came 
north; but, at all events, this is how we are sit- 
uated now, and I should be inclined to make a 
joke of the whole affair if it were not that when 
I think of you I feel a little bit indignant. Of 
course it can not matter to you—not in the least. 
It is disagreeable, that is all. If dogs delight to 
bark and bite, it does not much matter so long 
as they keep their barking and biting among 
themselves. It is rather hard, certainly, when 
they take possession of your house, and turn you 
out into the street; especially when you have a 
lovely sister come and accuse you of having no 
higher ambition in life than playing billiards 
with commercial travellers. 

“T shall hang on here, I expect, until our other 
tenants—they who have the furest—leave for the 
south; then I shall be able to make some final 
arrangements with our agent here; after which 
I shall consider myself free. You must tell me, 
dear Yolande, when and where you wish to see 
me. Of course I don’t wish to inconvenience or 
trouble you in any way—I shall leave it entirely 
in your hands as to what you would have me do. 
Perhaps, if I go away for a while, the people at 
Lynn may come to their senses. Polly has been 
at them once or twice; she is a warm ally of 
yours ; but, to tell you the truth, I would not have 
you made the subject of any appeal. No word of 
that kind shallcome from me. Most likely when 
the last of the people that the Grahams have with 
them at Inverstroy have gone, Polly may go over 
to Lynn and establish herself there, and have a 
battle royal with mprevered aunt. Uf course I 
would not bother you with the details of this 
wretched family squabble if I did not think that 
some explanation were due both to you and to 
your father. 

“T shall be glad to hear from you, if you are 
not too much occupied. Yours affectionately, 

“ ARCHIE LESLIE, 

“P.S.—I hope to be able to leave here about 
the 22d.” 


Her first impulse was to rush away at once and 
telegraph to him, begging him not to come south ; 
but a moment’s reflection showed her that was 
unnecessary. She re-read the letter; there was 
nothing of the impetuosity of a lover in it, but 
rather a studied kindness, and also a reticence 
with regard to her present surroundings and oc- 
cupations that she could not but respect. For 
she knew as well as any one that this matter con- 
cerned him too; and she could even have for- 
given a trace of apprehension on his part, see- 
ing that a young man about to marry is naturally 
curious about the new conditions that are to sur- 
round him. His silence on this point seemed 
part of the careful consideration that prevailed 
throughout this message to her. Then it was so 
clear that he would be ruled by her wishes. He 
was not coming to claim her by the right he had 
acquired. She could put away this letter for fu- 
ture consideration, as she had for the moment 
put aside her engagement ring. While she was 
first reading it, some strange fancies and feelings 
had held possession of her—a quick contrition, 
a desire to tell him everything, and so release 
herself from this bond, a remonstrance with 
herself, and a vague kind of hope that she might 
make atonement by a life-long devotion to him, 
after this first duty to her mother had been ac- 
complished, But these conflicting resolves she 
forced herself to discard. She would not even 
answer this letter now. There was no hurry. 
He would not come to Worthing if she did not 
wish it. And was it not fortunate that she could 
turn aside from unavailing regrets, and from ir- 
resolute means and purposes, to the actual needs 
of the moment? She calmly put the letter in 
her pocket, and went away to see whether her 
mother were not ready for her morning drive. 
And now it had come to pass that whenever Yo- 
lande drew near there was a look of affection 
and gratitude in this poor woman’s eyes that 
made the girl’s heart glad. 

Day after day passed; the weather happened 
to be fine, and their exploration of the surround- 
ing country was unwearied. The castles of Arun- 
del and Bramber, the parks of Angmering and 
Badworth, Harrow Hill, Amberley Wild Brook, 
Sullington, Washington, Storrington, Ashington 
—they knew them all; and they had so educated 
the wise old pony that, when Jane was not with 
them, and they were walking along by the hedge- 
ways or climbing a hill, they could safely leave 
him and the pony-carriage far behind them, know- 
ing that he would come up at his leisure, keeping 
his own side of the road, and refusing to be tempt- 
ed by the greenest of way-side patches. Yo- 

lande, both at home and abroad, was always on 
the watch, and carefully concealed the fact. 
But now she was beginning less and less to fear, 


and more and more to hope; nay, at times, and 


rather in spite of herself, a joyful conviction 
would rest upon her that she had already suc- 
ceeded. Four days after that relapse, a desperate 


fit of depression overtook the poor woman; but 
she bravely fought through it. 

“You need not fear this time, Yolande,” she 
would say, with a sad smile. ‘I said that once 
before, but I did not know then. I had not seen 
you lying on the bed—perhaps dying, as I thought. 
You shall have no more headaches through me.” 

“ Ah, dear mother,” said Yolande, “in a Jittle 
time you will not even think of such things. 
You will have forgotten them. It will be all 
like a dream to you.” 

“Yes, like a dream—like a dream,” the other 
said,absently. “It was in a dream that you came 
tome. I could not understand—I heard you, but 
T could not understand. And then it seemed that 
you were leading me away, but I scarcely knew who 
you were. And the evening in the hotel, when 
you were showing me your things, I could scarce- 
ly believe it all; and when you said you would 
get me a dressing-bag, I asked myself why I 
should take that from a stranger. You were so 
new to me—and tall—and so beautiful—it was a 
kind of wonder—I could not think vou were in- 
deed my own daughter, but a kind of angel, and 
I was glad to follow you.” 

“Well, I carried you off,” said Yolande, plain- 
ly (for she did not like to encourage fantasy). 
“There is no mistake about it; and I shall not 
let you go back to those friends of yours, who 
were not at all good friends to you; that also is 
quite certain,” 

“Oh, no, no!” she would say, grasping the 


girl’s hand. “Tam not going back—never, nev- 
er, to that house! You need not fear now, Yo- 
lande.” 


It has already been mentioned that this poor 
woman was greatly astonished that Yolande 
should know so much, and should have seen so 
much, and read so many different things. And 
this proved to be a field of quite unlimited inter- 


“est; for there was not a single opinion or experi- 


ence of the girl that she did not regard with a 
strange fascination and sympathy. Whether Yo- 
lande was relating to her legendary stories of 
Brittany, of which she knew a good many, or 
describing the lonely streets of Pompeii, or tell- 
ing her of the extraordinary clearness of the at- 
mosphere in Washington (the physical atmos. 
phere, that is), she listened with a kind of won- 
der, and with the keenest curiosity to know more 
and more of this young life that had grown up 
apart from hers. And then Yolande so far wan- 
dered from the path of virtue—as laid down by 
her father—as sometimes to read aloud in French ; 
and while she frequently halted and stumbled in 
reading aloud in English, there never was any 
stumbling, but rather a touch of pride, when she 
was pronouncing such sonorous lines as this— 


“La vaste mer murmure autour de son cercueil,” 


and it was strange to the poor mother that her 
daughter should be more at home in reading 
French than in reading English, She would ask 
the minutest questions—about Yolande’s life at 
the Chateau, about her life on board ship during 
her various vovages, about her experiences in 
those mountain solitudes of the north. Her anx- 
iety to be always in the society of her daughter 
was insatiable; she could scarcely bear to have 
her out of her sight. And when Lawrence & 
Lang sent her, in the course of time, her usual al- 
lowance of money, her joy was extreme. For 
now, Whenever she and Yolande went out, she 
scanned the shop windows with an eager inter- 
est, and always she was buying this, that, or the 
other trinket, or bit of pretty-colored silk, or 
something of the kind for the girl to wear. Yo- 
lande had rather severe notions in the way of per- 
sonal adornment; but she was well content to put 
a bit of color round her neck or an additional 
silver hoop round her wrist when she saw the 
pleasure in her mother’s eyes. 

At length she felt justitied in sending the fol- 
lowing letter to her father: 


“ Wortntna, October 12, 

“My pear Papa—I intend this to reach you 
before you leave Allt-nam-ba, because it carries 
good news, and I know you have been anxious. I 
think everything goes well—sometimes I am quite 
sure of it—sometimes I look forward to such a 
bright future. It has been a great struggle and 
pain (but not tome; please do not speak of ine at 
all in your letters, because that is nothing at all), 
but I have not so much fear now. Perhaps it is 
too soon to be certain; but I can not explain to 
you in a letter what it is that gives me such 
hope, that drives away what reason suggests, 
and compels me to think that all will be well. 
Partly it is my mother’s look. There is an as- 
surance in it of her determination—of her feel- 
ing that all is safe now; again and again she 
says to me, ‘I have been in a dream, but now I 
am come out of it. You need not fear now.’ 
Mr. Melville said I was not to be too sanguine, 
and always to be watchful; and I try to be that; 
but I can not fight against the joyful conviction 
that my mother is now safe from that thing. 
Only she is so weak and ill yet—she tries to be 
brave and cheerful, to give me comfort; but she 
suffers, Dear papa, it is madness that you 
should reproach yourself for doing nothing, and 
propose to take us to the Mediterranean. No, 
no; it will not do at all. My mother is too weak 
yet to go anywhere; when she is well enough to 
go I will take her; but I must take her alone ; she 
is now used to me; there must be no such ex- 
citement as would exist if you were to come for 
us. I am very thankful to Mr. Shortlands that 
you are going to Dalescroft; and I hope you will 
find charming people at his house, and also that 
the shooting is good. Dear papa, I hope you will 
be able to go over to Slagpool while you are in 
the north; and perhaps you might give an ad- 
dress or deliver a lecture—there are many of the 
members doing that now, as I see by the newspa- 
pers, and you owe something to your constituents 
for not grumbling about your going to Egypt. 

“T hope everything has been comfortable at 


the lodge since I left; but that I am sure of, for 
Mrs, Bell would take care. You must buy her 
something very pretty when you get to Inverness, 
and send it to her as from you and me together 
—something very pretty indeed, papa, for she 
was very kind to me, and I would not have her 
Mr. Leslie says in a let- 
ter that he will see to the ponies and dogs being 
sent off, so that you need have no trouble; he is 
at the Station Hotel, as probably you know, if 
you wish to call and thank him. I remember 
Duncan saying that when the dogs were going 
he would take them over the hills to Kingussie, 
and go with them by the train as far as Perth, 
where he has relatives, and there he could see 
that the dogs had water given them in the morn- 
ing. But you will yourselves take them, perhaps, 
from Inverness? Another small matter, dear 
papa, if you do not mind the trouble, is this— 
would you ask some one to pack up for me and 
send here the boards and drying-paper and hand- 
We go 
much into the country here, and have plenty of 
time in the evening; and my mother is so much 
interested in any pursuit of mine that this would 
You do 
not say whether you have heard anything farther 


fancy that one forgets. 


press that I had for the wild flowers? 


be an additional means of amusing her. 


of Mr. Melville. 


“Do not think I am sad, or alone, or repining. 
Oh no; I am very well; and I am very happy 
We do 
a hundred things—examine the shop windows, 
walk on the pier or along the promenade, or we 
drive to different places in the country, and some- 
times we have lunch at the old-fashioned inns, 
and make the acquaintance of the people—so 
good-natured they are, and well pleased with 
their own importance; but I do not understand 
We call 
the pony Bertrand du Guesclin; I do not remem- 
ber how it happened; but, at all events, he is 
not as adventurous as the Connétable: he is too 
wile sure, 
and if my mother is well enough for the fatigue 
of the voyage, I think I will take her to the south 
of France, and then along the Riviera, for I fear 
the winter here, and she ao delicate. Dear papa, 
you say I am not to mind the expense: very well, 
you see I am profiting by your commands. In 
I try to keep 
down my excitement; we amuse ourselves with 
the shops, with the driving, and what not; it is 
all simple, pleasant, and I wait for the return of 
her strength. Yes, I can see she is much de- 
pressed sometimes; and then it is that she has 
been accustomed to fly for relief to the medi- 
cines; but now I think that is over, and the best 
Yes, in spite of cau- 
tion, in spite of reason, I am already almost as- 
sured. There is something in her manner to- 


when J see my mother pleased with me. 


them always, and my mother laughs. 


wise to run any risks. But when Jam 


the mean time I would not dare. 


to be looked forward to. 


ward me that convinces me; there is a sympa- 
thy which has grown up; she Jooks at me as she 
does not look at any one else, and I understand. 
It is this that convinces me. 

“Will you give a farewell gift to each of the 
servants, besides their wages? I think they de- 
serve it; always they helped me greatly, and were 
so willing and obliging, instead of taking advan- 
tage of my ignorance. I would not have them 
think that I did not recognize it, and was un- 
grateful. And please, papa, get something very 
pretty for Mrs. Bell. I do not know what: some- 
thing she could be proud to show to Mr. Melville 
would probably please her best. Write to me 
when you get to Dalescourt. 

“Your affectionate daughter, _Yor.anpg.” 

There is no doubt that Yolande made these re- 
peated references to Mr. Melville with the vague 
expectation of learning that perhaps he had re- 
turned to Gress. But if that was her impression 
she was speedily undeceived. The very next 
morning, as she went down into the small lobby, 
she saw something white in the letter-box of the 
door, The bell had not been rung, so that the 
servant-maid had not taken the letter out. Yo- 
lande did so, and saw that it was addressed to 
herself—in a handwriting that she instantly rec- 
ognized. With trembling fingers she hastily 
broke open the envelope, and then read these 
words, written in pencil across a sheet of note- 
paper: 


You will succeed. But 
J. M.” 


“You have done well. 
be patient. Good-by. 


She stood still—bewildered—her heart beating 
quickly. Had he been there all the time, then ¥ 
—always near her, watching her, guarding her, 
observing the progress of the experiment he had 
himself suggested? And now whither had he 
gone—without a word of thanks and gratitude ? 
Her mother was coming down the stairs. She 
quickly concealed the letter, and turned to meet 
her. In the dusk of this lobby the mother ob- 
served nothing strange or unusual in the look of 
her daughter’s face. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A LAST INTERVENTION. 


Ir has already been said of Mrs. Graham, as of 
her brother, that she was not altogether mercenary. 
She had a certain share of sentiment in her com- 
position. It is true, she had summarily stamped 
out the Master’s boyish fancies with regard to 
Janet Stewart; but then, on the other hand 
(when the danger to the estates of Lynn was 
warded off), she could afford to cherish those 
verses to Shena Van with a sneaking fondness. 
Nay, more than that, she paid them the compli- 
ment of imitation—unknown to her husband and 
everybody else; and it may be worth while to 
print this, her sole and only literary effort, if only 
to show that, just as seamstresses imagine the 
highest social circles to be the realm of true ro- 
mance, and like to be told of the woes and joys 
of high-born ladies, so this pretty Mrs. Graham, 
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being the only daughter of a nobleman, when 
casting about for a properly sentimental situation 
must needs get right down to the bottom of the 
social ladder, and think it fine to speak of herself 
as a sailor's lass. One small touch of Teality re. 
mained—the hero she named Jim. But here ins 
the verses to speak for themselves: 


““T care not a fig for yoar b 
And dames of igh degreas’ al 


Or for all your silks and satins 
Ag fine as fine may be; DA and Peat 
For I'll be aa rich a8 dukes and earls 
When my Jim comes home from sea, 


“Ite in Portamouth town that I k 
And a small house jolly and free, ahaa 
That’s sheltered well from the wind and the rain 
And as snug as snug can be; , 
And it's there that we'll be sitting again 
When my Jim comes home from sea. 


“Twas a fine brave sight when th 
manned, 24 cae ne ee 
Though my eyer conld scarcely see; 
It’s a long, long sail to the Rio Grand’, 
And a long, long waiting for me; 
Bat I'll envy not any one in the land 
When my Jim comes home from sea. 


“So here's to your health, you high-born 
And ladies ‘of grent dneees: . alm 
And T hope you'll all be married to earls 
Bar enn a pon may be; 
at T wouldu’t give foarpence for all your peari 
When my Jim comes home from nen” “ 


Of course she carefully concealed these verses— 
especially from her husband, who would have led 


her a sad life if he had found them and discov. 
ered the authorship; and they never attained to 


the dignity of type in the Inverness Courier, where eee 
the lines to Shena Van had appeared ; butall the jars Me 
same, pretty Mrs. Graham regarded them with a vg diet 


certain pleasure, and rather approved of the in. poesied ! 
dependence of the Portsmouth young lady, al- ofthe 
though she had a vague impresgion that she might eal 
not be quite the proper sort of guest to aak to In. t 
verstroy. un 

Now her anger and dismay over the possible ptt fo 
breaking down of the scheme which she had so oa ia 
carefully formed and tended were due to various 
causes, and did not simply arise from a wish that J owe ti 
the Master of Lynn should marry a rich wife. It as hid 


ep fale! 


a ms th 


was her project, for one thing, and she had a fie moet 
certain sentimental fondness in regarding it. eg ont 
Had she not wrought for it, too, and striven for bpm 
it? Was it for nothing that she had trudged otis that 
through the dust of the Merhadj bazars, and fo aupay 
fought with cockroaches in her cabin, and gaap- etek oY 
ed with the Egyptian heat all those sweltering fra 
afternoons? She began to consider herself ill- a havea | 
treated, and did not know which to complain of the tm aintw t 
more—her brother’s indifference or her father's iat ve bonis 
obstinacy. juwepo 


Then she could get no sort of sym- : 
pathy from her husband. He only laughed, and fi 
went away to look after his pheasants. More. 

over, she knew very well that this present con- Pane 
dition of affairs could not last. The Master's ill hy wed : 
temper would increase rather than abate. Yo- «ate 
lande would grow accustomed to his neglect of . 
her. Perhaps Mr. Winterbourne would inter- 
fere, and finally put an end to that pretty dream 
she had dreamed about as they went sailing down 
the Mediterranean. 

Accordingly she determined to make one more 
effort. If she should not be able to coax Lord 
Lynn into a more complaisant frame of mind, at 
least she should go on to Allt-nam-ba and make 
matters as pleasant as possible with Mr. Winter. 
bourne before he left. The former part of her 
endeavor, indeed, she speedily found to be hope- | 
less. She had no sooner arrived at the Towers 
than she sought out her father and begged him { 
to be less obdurate; but when, as she was put- 
ting forward Corrievreak as her chief argument, 
she was met by her father’s affixing to Corrie- 
vreak, or rather prefixing to it, a solitary and em- | 
phatic word—a word that was entirely out of 
place, too, as applied to a sanctuary—she knew 
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it was all over. Lord Lynn sometimes used vio- wal 


lent language, for he was a hot-tempered man, 
but not language of that sort; and when she 
heard him utter that dreadful wish about such a 
sacred thing as the sanctuary of a deer forest, 
she felt it was needless to continue farther. 

“Very well, papa,” said she, “I have done my 
best. It is not my affair. Only everything 
might have been made so pleasant for us all.” 

“ Yes, and for the Slagpool Radicals,” her fa- 
ther said, contemptuously. “I suppose they 
would land at Foyers with banners, and have pic- a 

eae 


nics in the forest.” ; ' ioe 
“At all events, you must remember this, Ae ent 
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papa,” said Mrs. Graham, with some sharpness, Y lev) 
“that Archie is a gentleman. He is pledged to Lye 
marry Miss Winterbourne, and marry her he 
will.” 

“ Let him,and welcome !” said this short, stout, 
thick person with the bushy eyebrows and angry 
eves. “He may marry the dairy-maid if he likes, 
I suppose the young gentleman has a right to 
his own tastes. But I say he shall not bring his 
low acqmaintances about this house while Tam 
alive.” . 

Mrs, Graham herself had a touch of the family 
temper, and for a second or two her face turned 
quite pale with anger, and when she spoke it was 
in a kind of forced and breathless way. 

“JT don’t know what you mean. Who are low 
acquaintances? Yolande Winterbourne is ™y : 
friend. She is fit to marry any one in the land, ti 
I care not what his rank is, and—and I will not ; 
have such things said, She is my friend, _ be 
acquaintances! If it comes to that, it was I . 10 ae 
introduced Archie to Mr. Winterbourne; anc—~ ; 
and this is what I know about them, that if they Pde 
are not fit to—to be received at Lynn, then nel- : 
ther am I.” : 

‘And with that she walked calmly (but still r é 
with her face rather pale) out of the room, 40 
shut the door behind her; and then went pad 
and sought out her own dressing-room of form h 
days, and locked herself in there and had a sks ‘ 
cry. She did feel injured. She was ae ihe 
best, and this was what she got for it, pu : uy 
was a courageous little woman, and preseauy te 
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knitting, and the stitches for the gusects and eole in 
plain knitting; to form the gussets, narrow fn the 
next second and in every following 4th round on the 
atitches next to the ribbed knitting of the front on 
each side; narrow nine times in all on each side. 
After the 70 about 76 more rounds are required to 
complete the stocking. In the 23d of these knit to- 
gether the first 2 and the last 2 stitches of the ivstep, 
and the first 2 and the last 2 stitches of the sole; then 
in every following 4th round narrow on both sides of 
each of the first narrowings, 12 times in all, Next, in 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


people’s minds than a wheen useless lads and 
lassies, And only a message or two to me, about 
this family or the other family—the deil take 
them, that he should bother his head about their 
crofts and their cows and their seed-corn! And 
just as he might be having his ain back again— 
to gang awa’ like that, without a word o’ an ad- 
dress. I jalouse it’s America—ay, I’m thinking 


the reason,” continued Mrs. Graham, forcing her- 
self to attack this dangerous topic in order to 
show that, in her estimation at least, nothing too 
important had occurred. ‘Of course one sym- 
pathizes with her. I hope you have had good 
news from her?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, hastily. “Oh ves. I had 
a letter last night. Yolande is very well.” 


JUNE 16, 1888. 


; sad her eyes and arranged her dress for 
ani tence rang, and sent a message to 


é . 
going tples to get the dog-cart ready, for that she 
wanted to drive to Allt-nam-ba, ; 

he was driving along by the side of 
h under the great hills; and she 


g herself with more cheerful re- 


oY 
tions. . ; ; eo Ae : : 
eee gi It is no matter,” she was saying to herself, “Archie,” continued Mrs. Graham, thinking | it's America, for there they have the electric | order to point the stocking, work 2 similar narrowings 
ree “Tf only Mr. Winterbourne remains in good hu- | enough had been said on that point, ‘is at In- | things he was aye speaking o’; and he was a | in a atralzht line above each of the first narrowings, 
ee rything will go right. When Archie is | verness. I declare the way those lawyers fight | curious man, that wanted to ken everything. I and then narrow tn the manner previously described 
1 mor, everylnills , i . - ag : 7 8 Gea in every following 2d round until the narrowings of 
ce married he will be rich enough to have a home | over trifles is perfectly absurd. And I confess, wonder what the Almichty was about when He | poth halves meet, whereupon knit 2 stitches together 
The where he pleases. I suppose Jim wouldn’t have | she added, with a demure smile, “that the own- | put it into people’s heads to get fire out o’ run- | until all the stitches are uged up. 
‘ i | i i ; i ! They might hae been content as 
a m always with us ?—though it would be nice | ers of deer forests are not much better. Of | ning water 5 sh A 5 
. ae Yolande in the house, especially in the | course they always tell me I don’t know, that it | they were; and Mr. Melville would hac been bet- Crochet Stocking for Child from 1 to3 Years old. 
long winter months, But Archie could build a | is my ignorance; but to find people quarrelling | ter occupit in planting his ain hill-sides—as a’ See IIluatration on page 373, 
se for himeelf, and sell it when he no longer | about the line the march should take—when an | the lairds are doing nowadays—than in running Tus stocking ia worked {n crochet with white Ber- 
lin wool, partly in open and partly in close work. Be- 


bog . house . 7 _ % Shak 
a . Loe! I 1 ‘t give f . n to anither wi’ his boxe 
wanted it, The country about Loch Eil would | acre of the ground wouldn’t give grazing for a | frae ae American tow the: boxes di’ a tlksciiee tepeomake a toundarion OF 18 Bt 


a 
“ie please Yolande. I wonder if Archie could get a | sheep—seems stupid enough. Well, now, Mr. | 0’ steel springs and things.” (stitches), and work back and forward in ribbed cro- 
ane piece of land anywhere near Fassiefern? That | Winterbourne, may I venture to ask how you ““But he is sure to write to you, Mrs. Bell,” | chet as (ollows: Ist row.—Pass the fret st. and work 
: would be handy for having a yacht, too, and of | found the shooting ?” said Mrs. Graham. ; : Pr ey ania crostict) Ou te ip erp araa 
a course they will have a yacht. Or why shouldn't “Oh, excellent—excellent,” said he, brightly, “T just canna bear to think o’t,” said the pent these eo ttd dikes aad then join the last tour to 
for he also was glad to get away from that other | older woman, in a kind of despair, “TI hope he | the foundation by a row of sc. on the wrong side. Next 
work in rounds as follows on the edge st. at the bot- 


he merely rent a house—one of those up Glen 
Urquhart, if only the shooting was a little better ? 
or over Glen Spean way, if Lochaber isn’t a little 


didna leave because he thought I would be an 


topic. “We have not found as many deer com- 
encumbrance on him. I hae mair sense than 


ing about as we expected; but otherwise the tom: Ist round.—Form a loop, * with this loop on 


the needle take up a loop or at. each out of the Ist and 


; ie too wild for Yolande? or perhaps they might get place has turned out everything that could be that. But he’s a proud man, though T shouldna | 9d rows of the next rib, work off these 2 loops togeth- 

eat a place in Glengarry, for Yolande is so fond of | wished.” ; say it— Ay,and the poor lad without a home of then sue off foguthey ied cone en an the. 

Ce . : . 4 . “ ” } “ . im"? needle, 1 ch. ; repeat from * imer, round. — * 
wandering through woods. No doubt Archie ex I am glad of that,” said she, “for I know | —and without the land that belongs to him. Tuke up 2 ef. out of the next 2 st. in the preceling 


aggerated that affair about Yolande’s mother; in 
anv case it could easily be arranged; other fam- 
jlies have done so, and everything gone on as 
usual. Then if they had a town house we might 
all go to the Caledonian Ball together. Archie 
looks go well in the kilt, and Yolande might go 
as Flora Macdonald.” 

She drove quickly along the loch-side, but 
moderated her pace when she reached the rough 
mountain-road leading up the glen, for she knew 
she would not mend matters by letting down one 
of her father’s horses. And as she approached 
Allt-nam-ba a chill struck her heart—those pre- 
parations for departure were so ominous. Dun- 
can was in front of the bothy, giving the rifles 
and guns their last rub with oil before putting 
them into the cases; boxes of empty soda-water 
bottles had been hauled out by the women-folk 
for the men to screw up; a cart with its shafts 
resting on the ground stood outside the coach- 
house; and various figures went hurrying this 
way and that, And no sooner had Mrs. Graham 


Archie had qualms about inducing you to take 
the shooting. I remember very well, on board 
ship, he used to think it was a risky thing. Sup- 
posing the place had not turned out well, then 
you might have felt that—that—” 

“No, no, my dear Mrs, Graham,” said he, with 
a smile, “caveat emptor. 1 knew I was taking 
the place with the usual attending risks; I should 
not have blamed your brother if we had had a 
bad year.” 

She was just on the point of asking him wheth- 
er he liked Allt-nam-ba well enough to come back 
again, but she thought it was too dangerous. She 
had no means of knowing what he thought of 
Lord Lynn’s marked unneighborliness; and she 
deemed it more prudent to go on talking of gen- 
eral subjects, in her light and cheerful way, and 
always on the assumption that the two families 
were on friendly terms, and that Yolande’s fu- 
ture home would be in the Highlands. At length 
she said she must be going. 

“T would ask you to stay to lunch,” said Mr. 


The good old lady found this topie too much 
for her, and she was retiring with an old-fashion- 
ed courtesy, when Mrs. Graham shook hands 
with her in the most friendly manner, and assured 
her that if any tidings of Mr. Melville came to In- 
verstroy (as was almost certain), she would write 


at once. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


A VISIT TO THE MARES. 


Sec illustration on page 377. 


HE picture which we reproduce this week 
was exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1881. 

It is by M. Goubie, an artist who has displayed 
several sporting and fishing scenes of high mer- 
it, not merely on account of the truth with which 
animal life is depicted, but also for the landscape 
of his backgrounds. The one before us represents 
a visit paid by the ladies of some venerable chateau 
to the brood-mares who are running about with 
their foals at their feet. The mothers, with their 


round, pall the wool through them and work them o 

together with the st. on the needle, 1 ch.; repeat from 
*. 3d-28th rounds.—Work as in the preceding round, 
bnt narrow in the 17th, 18th, 22d, and 23d rounds as 
follows: in the 17th and 92d rounds when working the 


2d pattern take the 2d of the 2 st. to be taken up from 


the following 3d at. instead of from the next, thus 
uniting two patterns of the preceding round into one 
in this; in the 18th and 23d rounds narrow jn the 


same manner at the 4th and 3d patterns respectively. 


Fasten off at the end of the 28th roand, Next work 
the heel, which isin Afghan stitch or tricots, for which 
take up 8 st. out of the perpendicular veins of the last 
8, and 7 st. ont of those of the firat 7 st. in the 28th 
round, and work off the loops one by one. Work 10 
of these double rows on the 15 st, taking up loops 
when working forward, and working them of oilng 
back ; in the 6th row narrow by 1 st. on both sides of 
the middle 3 st., and in the Tth and Sth rows narrow 
on both sides of the middle st., for which work off 3 
st. together instead of 1 in the 2d rowof a pattern. In 
the 10th row pull the thread through all the st. at once 
and fasten off. Fasten on anew where the heel was 
hegun, work 7 patterns of the open-work around the 
heel, and continue along the 28th round; work 13 
rounds of the open-work, but {n the 4th round narrow 
for the guaset on each side next the heel by working 
two patterns into one. The toe is worked in 6 rounds 
of single crochet, each st. worked through both veins 
of the st. below. In the 2d of these 6 rounds begin 


Constant Sunsortnen,—Put fine linen Smyrna lace 


1 2 
ia driven up and got down from the dog-cart than | Winterbourne, “but I dare say you know what brict f dintelli f h f 
. hay : e : : 
se her quick eve espied a tall black-bearded man, | lunch is likely to be on the day of leaving a shoot- ee teyes ae intelligent faces, “lbs no [ear | and narrow at regular intervals, so that at the close of 
who, from natural shyness—or perhaps he want- | ing-box—” : _t nie eae a ae up aa, come ae the 6th round only 4 et. will remain, which are then 
ed to have a look at Duucan’s gun-rack—had re- “Dear me!” said she, in tones of vexation. Neek iv Pa ati ed out batid em. he | worked off together; in narrowing work off 2 st. as 1. 
treated into the bothy; and so, instead of going | “Why did they not think of that at the Towers ? recy aa ae en Lo AG iT ee ———— 
into the house, she quickly followed him into the | They might have saved you a great deal of bother sabhen eae ‘ Rie ne ond: a c a ie : 
wide, low-roofed apartment, which smelled con- | that way; but they have got into an old fashion. | Sb'Siments for this purpose in private hands | 4 wgWHRS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
i iderably of tobacco smoke ed groove there.” are those of La Bastide and Saint-Jean de Le- : 
vais | siderably of tobac eee oy of Ps wouve, in the Haute Vienne, of Hance and Co- Anxiety.—Pillow shame are still used, and are 
ty “Isn't your name Angus ?” said she. “At the same time, mv dear Mrs, Graham,” | © Jai ’ Pe ein trimmed with drawn-work, tucks, embroidery, ruflen, 
te “Yes, ma'am,” said he, with a very large smile | said Mr. Winterbourne, with great courtesy, “if | 04t PYonne, in the Department of the Allier, of | and lace. The brown wool dress is suitable for a 
woh . . . i 5 i mr 5 mu ii p ide’ velli vas In Septe “ 
that showed he recognized her. you like to tuke the risk, I dare say Mrs. Bell eee ean na Courteuil, e ke Lh Olaf MAL a oe SOLbae eee like the 
; “ T suppose Mr. Macpherson has sent you about | can find you something; and we have not often | O)& an 4 0} ~ Tie oy A epurtinen’:o et open pattern of your sample. Line it with inexpen- 
a the inventory?” the chance of entertaining any one at Allt-nam. | Seine an ‘ eee ve Ne aes 8. ae by . e eive sills, both basque and foundation skirt, and naka 
tt nee jan - Vi ; ; “9 ; +. | government are the most important since the | with a wrin apron over-skirt, loose pleatings for 
a Yes, ma'am. ba, “Will you take pity onus? Will you sit'in days of the great Cardinal Richelieu, All the gov- lower skirt, and a short basque lined throughout. 


“Have you been over the house yet 9” 

“No, ma'am; I have just come out with the 
empty cart from Inverfaviguig.” 

“Well, then, Angus, you need not go over the 
house. I don’t want the gentlemen bothered. 
Go back and tell Mr. Macpherson I said so.” 

“There was £7 of breakaves with the last 
tenant, ma’am,” said he, very respectfully. 

“Never mind,” said she; and she took out her 
purse and got hold of a sovereign. “Go back at 
once; and if you have to sleep at Whitebridge 
that will pay the cost; or you may get a lift in 
the mail-cart. My brother is in Inverness, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then you can go to him, and tell him I said 
there was to be no going over the inventory. This 
tenant is a friend of mine. You go to my bro- 
ther when vou get to Inverness, and he will ex- 
plain to Mr. Macpherson. Now good-by, An- 
gus;” and she shook hands with him, as is the 
custom in that part of the country, and went, 

The arrival of a stranger at Allt-nam-ba was 
such an unusual circumstance that when she 
went up to the door of the lodge she fonnd both 
Mr. Winterbourne and John Shortlands awaiting 
her, they having seen her drive up the glen; 
and she explained that she had been leaving a 
messave with one of the men. 

“T heard you were leaving, Mr. Winterbourne,” 
raid she, with one of her most charming smiles, 
when they had got into the drawing-room, “and 
T could not let you go away without coming to 
Say good-by. Both my husband and I expected 
to have seen much more of you this autumn; 
but you can see for yourself what it is in the 
Highlands—every household is so wrapped up 
in its own affairs that there is scarcely any time 
for visiting. If Inverstroy had come to Allt-nam- 
ba, Inverstroy would have found Allt-nam-ba 
away shooting on the hill, and vice versa; and 1 
suppose that is why old-fashioned people like 
tay father have almost given up the tradition of 
visiting., When do you go?” 

“Well, if we are all packed and ready, I sup- 
pose this afternoon; then we can pass the night 
at Foyers, and go on to Inverness in the morn- 
Ing. 

“But if I had known I could have brought 
some of the people from the Towers to help you. 
My father would have been delighted.” 

She said it without a blush; perhaps it was 
only a slip of the tongue. 

“Do you think Mrs. Bell would suffer any in- 
terference 2” said Jolin Shortlands, with a laugh. 
“T can tell you, my dear Mrs. Graham, that she 
rules us with a rod of iron—though we're not 
supposed to know it.” 

“And how is dear Yolande” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham. 

“She is very well,” Yolande’s father said, in- 
stantly lowering his eyes, and becoming nervous 
and fidgety. 

“T heard something of what had called her 
away to the south—at least I presumed that was 


Yolande’s place? The house has been rather 
empty since she left.” 

“1 should like it of all things,” said pretty 
Mrs. Graham, taking off her hat and gloves and 
putting them on the sofa, “ for I feel that I haven’t 
given you half the messages I wish you to take 
to dear Yolande. And you must let me have her 
address, 80 that Jim can send her a haunch of 
venison at Christmas.” 

“Tam afraid that would not be of much use, 
thank you,” said he; “for I hope by that time, 
if all goes well, that Yolande will be away in the 
south of Europe.” 

“Archie is going south also,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, pleasantly. “There is little doing here in 
the winter. After he has made all the arrange- 
ments with papa’s agents in Inverness, then he 
will be off to the south too. Where is Yolande 
likely to be ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” said Mr. Win- 
terbourne, with a kind of anxious evasion. “ But 
she will write to you. Oh yes, I will tell her to 
write to you. She is—she is much occupied at 
present—and—and perhaps she has not much 
time. But Yolande does not forget her friends.” 

“She shall not forget me, for [ won’t let her,” 
said Mrs. Grahan, blithely. “If she should try, 
I will come and ferret her out, and give her a 
proper scolding. But I don’t think it will be 
needed.” 

The luncheon, frugal as it was, proved to be a 
very pleasant affair, for the two men-folk were 
glad to have the table brightened by the unusual 
presence of a lady guest, who was, moreover, 
very pretty and talkative and cheerful; while, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Graham, having all her wits 
about her, very speedily assured herself that 
Yolande’s father was leaving Allt-nam-ba in no 
dudgeon whatever; and also that, although he 
seemed to consider Yolande as at present set 
apart for some special duty, and not to be inter- 
fered with by any suggestions of future mectings 
or arrangements, he appeared to take it for grant- 
ed that ultimately she would live in the High- 
lands. Mrs. Graham convinced herself that all 
was well, and she was a skillful flatterer, and 
could use her eves; and altogether this was a very 
merry and agreeable luncheon party. Before she 
finally rose to go she had got Yolande’s address, 
and had undertaken to write to her. 

And then she pleased Mr. Winterbourne very 
much by asking to see Mrs. Bell; and she equal- 
ly pleased Mrs. Bell by some cleverly turned com- 
pliments, and by repeating what the gentlemen 
had said about their obligations to her. In good 
truth Mrs, Bell needed some such comfort. She 
was sadly broken down. When Mrs. Graham 
asked her about Mr. Melville, tears rose unbidden 
to the old dame’s eves, and she had furtively to 
wipe them away with her handkerchief while pre- 
tending to look out of the window. 

“He has written two or three times to the 
young lad Dalrymple,” said she, with just one 
suppressed sob; ‘‘and all about they brats o° 
bairns, as if he wasna in mair consideration in 


ernments of France have devoted much attention 
to the improvement of the breed of horses, The 
present organization of the establishments, which 
are chiefly intended to rear remounts for the cav- 
alry, dates from the Empire. It consists of a di- 
rector-general with eight inspectors and a whole 
army of officers under him. A similar system of 
government management prevails in Hungary and 
in Russia, where, however, the studs of horses are 
allowed to roam freely over the vast uninclused 
places. In England, as in our country, private 
enterprise does the work elsewhere done by the 
government, and does it with much greater suc- 
cess, as our and the English stables have pro- 
duced more good horses than any other nations. 
The proper place for the horse is the homestead 
of the proprietor. Any kindness lavished on a 
horse will be certainly repaid hereafter. The 
education of the foal should commence with its 
birth; it should not be left to run entirely free by 
its mother’s side, and allowed merely to grow up 
in some handy paddock; but it should be accus- 
tomed to see its future master, to be spoken to 
and to be handled. All the vice attributed to 
horses is caused by bad treatment or cruel neg- 
lect. No weak familiarity, however, must be in- 
dulged in, for horses, like the rest of us, are soon 
spoiled by petting. But we have wandered away 
from the French landscape, with its green pas- 
tures and shady trees and its fair visitors, as 
portrayed by M. Gonbie. Other paintings of this 
artist illustrative of rural life are “ Chasseurs a la 
Promenade dea Chevaux,” and “Une Rencontre 
le Matin,” both in the Salon of 1880, and “ La Ca- 
léche des Dames,” in that of 1882. 


Lady’s Knitted Silk Stocking. 
See {Illustration on page 373. 


Tins stocking is knitted with knitting silk of dark 
color and No. 18 needles. The leg and the top of the 
foot are in ribbed knitting, and the heel, toe, and sole 
in plain knitting. Cast on 124 stitches equally on four 
needles, and kuit 817 rounds for the leg, 2 stitches 
plain, and 2 stitches purled alternately 3 begin to nar- 
row for the ankle in the 199th round by knitting 3 
stitches together after the first 7 stitches, and before 
the last 5 on each side of the middle of the back, and 
in the 200th round narrow in the same manner after 
the first 6, and before the last 4 stitches; repeat the 
narrowing in the 222d and 223d, 246th and 247th, and 
269th and 270th rounds, After completing the 317th 
round, put the last 24 and the first 22 stitches together 
on one needle for the neel; add a thread of fine silk to 
the working thread to strengthen it, and knit 88 rows 
forward and back, one plain and one purled alternate. 
ly, eo that all will look plain on the right side, and al- 
ways slipping the first stitch, When there are 18 loops 
up each side of the heel leave off with a purled row, 
In the next row * Knit to the 5th atitch past the mid- 
dle, alip the Sth, knit the next, and pass the slipped 
stitch over it; knit the vext, turn, slip the first atitch, 
and purl to the 5th stitch past the middle; slip the 5th 
purl the next, and pass the slipped stitch over it; purl 
the next, turn, and repent from *, always slipping the 
firat atitch on the other side of the opening tormed 
until all the stitches are knitted off from each side. 
Take up the 18 loops on the left side of the heel on a 
needle, knitting each aa it is taken up, knit around to 
the opposite side, and take up the 18 Joopa on the right 
side in the same manner, In the next 70 rounds the 
46 stitches on the top of the foot are worked in ribbed 


around your linen spread, or elxe open embroidery, 
Have loose pleats of satin, edged with lace, falling on 
two narrow pleatings to modernize your black skirt. 
Use green and white checked silk for a skirt for your 
green camel's-hair dress, and trim it with velvet ribbon. 

Marir.—Get red velvet ribbon to trim your pongee 
like the checked silk dregs illustrated in Bazar No, 12, 
Vol. XVI. Make eprigzed muslin dress by hints in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVI. : 

A.M. K.—Have your dress of checked silk withou 
stripes. See Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI., for an illustration, 

Constant Reaper.—Get blue and white checked 
nilk, and trim with blue velvet ribbon, For hints about 
the complexion read The Ualy Girl Papers, which will 
be gent you trom this office by mail on receipt of $1. 

A Sussoriser.—Black silk stockings and black slips 
pers should be worn with evening dresses by a girl of 
twelve years, 

Constant Reanrn.—The nine-year-old bridemaid 
should have silk stockings and kid boots or slippers 
to match the color of her drexa. 

Peurtexity.—A married Indy in addreasing her phy- 
aician should write thus: “ Dear Doctor Smith,—Please 
aend me the cough mixture of which you spoke. 
Yours truly, Emma Parsons ;" and when writing to a 
tradesman, write thus: “ Mrs, Thomas Parsons will be 
obliged if Arnold & Joves will send to her specimens 
of fashionable gooda,” ete.“ Obelin, Pennsylvania, 
May 30." Addressed “ Arnold & Jones, New York.” 
Never write “Dear Mr. Arnold,” nor aign it “Mra 
Emma Parsons.” Always write in the third person to 
people you do not know. 

City Sunsortser.—We know nothing of fairs or 
church bazars. 

O.pest Scusortner—The favorite etyle of serving 
afternyon tea is to have a little table in the parlor, and 
for the lady to make the tea and hand it herself to 
those near her. Fora meal called “high tea,” the tae 
ble is set with the first course, lobster salad, or cold 
chicken, or whatever solid dish you prefer, This is 
removed, fresh plates are added, and the hot cakes, 
toast, or biscuit and cake are then passed. All the 
diehes can be on the table at once if you prefer. 

Constant Stnsortuer.—Cards for a crystal weddin 
should be exactly like those issued for any other anni- 
vernary. “At Home" would be proper; add the words 
“ Crystal Wedding.” 

Tors of Maron.—It is proper for you to send your 
cards to all whom you wish to know, with a day mark- 
ed in the coruer, as “Mra Philip Schafter, 18 W. 
Canal Street. Wednesdays in April, from three to six.” 
Be at home on those days, with a cup of tea ready to 
be served to those who call. On a little table in the 
room with you have ready a basket of cake or a plate 
of thin Dread and butter, The tea should be kept hot 
in a silver tea-kettle over a spirit-lamp. Or, if you 
prefer, have a bottle of sherry wine, or some lemonade, 
or punch, instead of tea. 

Hassoun = Cover your skirt as far as visible with 
the eight-inch ruffles you have, and put blue velvet 
ribbon an inch wide on the edge of each. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVI, for hints 
about trimming skirts, 

Kanaas Sussoriner,—A turban of the gray wool 
will answer for the travelling suit. Read about white 
muslin dressea in Bazar No, 14, Vol. XVL, and make 
a shirred muslin hat to match the dresa, Your sng- 
gestions about the wine-colored dress are good, The 
fish-wife poke of basket straw will suit it, trimmed 
with bows and forked ends of ribbon, Tan-colored 
undressed gloves with loose wrinkled wrists will remain 
in favor for any drese. 

E. M., Prrrasuran.—The process of poling stain- 
ed wood is described in Bazar No, 47, Vol, X1V. 

A. C.—A basque of embroidery, with apron over- 
skirt edged with embroidery and two or three any 
ed flounces trimmed with embroidery would best 
for a white dress, The basque shonld be simply 
shaped and short. Make yonr pink sattcen by either of 
the designs on the upper half of page 188, Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XVI, Blouse-waists are gathered to a belt, 
and either plain or shirred on the shoulders, Bither 
Spanish or Brench lace trims ottoman silks. The lace 
polonatse and silk skirt willjanswer for summer. 
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IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Aurtnor or “Parriora Krunant,” “Tur 


Atoneuant or Lea Dunpas,” “UNDER WHIOH 
Lorn?” “ My Love,” rto, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE, 


Sr. CLatre was a man who might be trusted 
to keep out of temptation—to keep out of it bet- 
ter than he could withstand it when in it. But 
he was not a man to arrange circumstances for 
himself. He had no firm grip on life or things 
anyhow. A man of sensitive soul and tender 
conscience seldom has, So long as he kept from 
doing wrong he was content. He did not always 
trouble himself to make sure that he was doing 
wisely. The strongest characteristic about him 
was his patience, the most tenacious his affec- 
tions, the most active his pity. He had elimi- 
nated from the roll-call of his moral qualities all 
that part of human nature which is sometimes 
called the savage and sometimes the animal, and 
he had not left alive in his soul the root of one 
ferocious passion, the outgrowth of one form of 
tyrannous desireor high-handed selfishness. Per- 
haps he had eliminated more than ferocity and 
selfishness, Be that as it may, he was eminent- 
ly the kind of thing that women love, as approach- 
ing nearer to themselves; and the dream of some 
among them is a race of men like Armine St. 
Claire, unselfish, loving, domestic, gentle, unskep- 
tical, and pure. 

Pitiful as he was by nature, use had so far 
hardened him to the sight of the physical pain 
inseparable from his profession as to make his 
nerves steady and his skill more serviceable than 
his sympathies; but sorrow found him as soft as 
if he had been a woman, and the tragedy woven 
into the substance of Ione’s life touched him pro- 
foundly. He mentally pictured all manner of 
helpful positions, and made up no end of schemes 
for her benefit, each one more unworkable than 
the other. He would have adopted her as his 
sister, if an unbelieving world would have accept- 
ed the relationship in its integrity, and neither 
have sneered on the one hand nor punished on 
the other. He thought of writing to Mrs, Bar- 
rington, begging her to ask her on a visit, when 
perhaps Edward Formby would be taken by her 
heauty, her grace, her charm, and end once and 
for all his unsubstantial relations with Monica in 
the hard-and-fast fact of marriage with lone. He 
tumbled out of the bag of his memory the names 
of the lonely spinsters who would be so much 
happier if only they would adopt as a daughter 
a charming young creature with red-gold hair 
and amber-colored eves, given to fits of moody 
melancholy and to outbursts of violent jealousy. 
He worried himself into a couple of sleepless 
nichts and an attack of fever on account of her; 
and Clarissa’s clever revelation only drew him 
closer to the girl from whom it was sought to de- 
tach him. But he merely gave himself a head- 
ache, upset his digestion, shook his nerves, and 
made himself generally feeble, while he did no 
earthly good to Ione. 

This desire to play Providence was as futile in 
his case as it has been in that of others; and he 
had to confess the sorrowful truth that each of 
us must dree his own weird as best may be, and 
that bearing one another's burdens is as difficult 
in fact as it is problematical in issue. 

Then he went to the Villa Clarissa; and, be- 
cause he was pitiful and sympathetic, he threw 
a great deal of superfluous tenderness into his 
manner, and his handsome eyes looked far more 
love than he felt. For it was not love that he 
felt for Ione. It was only love’s mimetic kins- 
man, pity. 

Coincident with the strengthening of his inter- 
est in Ione, that of the Stewarts in himself de- 
clined. They were disappointed in him, they said 
one to the other. They had believed him to have 
been a young man of good principles and retined 
tastes; but they saw now that he did not possess 
the latter, and they were beginning to suspect the 
former. They would have been as hard put to 
it to explain why they thought this, as if they 
had set out to look for a snipe in a stubble field. 
But the reason why has very little to do with 
feeling, and logic and emotion are the vinegar 
and oil which, do what you will, never coalesce. 
The Stewarts, however, were too just and kind- 
hearted to turn an actively cold shoulder to St. 
Claire. They turned only one that was passively 
tepid, and for the former warm and hearty hand, 
gave five limp and flabby fingers, Still it was as 
yet a change of spirit to be felt rather than one 
of programme to be read aloud as he ran along 
the way; and St. Claire, though sensitive, was 
unsuspicious, and constitutionally averse from 
finding flaws in others, or causes of discomfort 
for himself. 

Neither did he see, as any one else would have 
done, that he was assigned to Ione—told off to 
her as her special property in the oddest way im- 
aginable; and that she was assumed to be the 
sole cause of hia coming to the villa at all. 

When he called, and she was not in the room, 
Mrs. Stewart would say to Clarissa, s0 soon as 
the first formal greetings were over : 

“Go and call Ione, my dear, and tell ber that 
Dr. St. Claire is here.” Or she would say to St. 
Claire himself: “Ione will be here directly. 
She has only gone out of the room for a moment.” 

Once when the girl had driven into Palermo 
with the Captain, Mrs. Stewart put on a mourn- 
fully sympathetic face as she said: “I am so 
very sorry! Ione has gone into town with my 
husband. She could not have expected you to- 

day, else 1 am sure she would not have gone; 
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amuse you.” 


“No; do not say that, Mrs. Stewart,” answered 
“You know 
bow pleased I am always to be here, with you 


St. Claire, with genuine earnestness. 


and Miss Stewart.” 


On which the plump little pigeon took up the 
parable on her own account, and with a flushed 
face, that yet had no sweet softness in ita color, 
said, in a voice acrid for all its forced laughter: 
“Oh, how can you say that, Dr. St. Claire? I am 


sure not.” 


“You are sure not?” he repeated, with a little 


surprise; then he added, with more gallantry: 


“And I am sure of just the contrary. An hour 
passed with you, Miss Stewart, and you” (turning 
to Mrs. Stewart), “makes my day a veritable 


festa,” 
“Then what is it when Nony is at home »” 
cried Clarissa, shrilly. 


“When your father and sister are at home ?— 


a festa of superlative quality—‘ Est, Est, Est,’” 
he laughed. 


“What a flatterer you are, Dr. St. Claire!” said 


Mrs. Stewart, in her mildly peevish way. 

“Ts confessing the truth flattery 9” he asked, 
in his sweetest. 

“No; but making out that every one {s so 
very precious to you—and always the one with 
whom you are, the most precious—that is flat- 
tery,” she returned, 

St. Claire looked grave, and his countenance 
perceptibly fell. 

“T am sorry you think so meanly of me as 
that,” he said, in a pained voice. “I was not 
aware that I was a flatterer, which to my mind 
is merely synonymous with being a hypocrite. I 
am only conscious of very strong affections for 
those who, like yourselves, touch my heart and 
inspire me with respect; and of as strong grati- 
tude when people have been as kind to me as 
you have been.” 

“But you make no distinction,” she objected. 
“You are so desperately communistie in all your 
feelings. One person is just the same to you as 
another.” 

“Surely not,” he said, with energy. “Here, in 
Palermo, no one is to me what you all are.” 

“And you mass us all in a lump together,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, as if stating a grievance. “You 
see no difference between us.” 

“Qh yes, he does, mother,” said Clarissa, com- 
ing to the rescue with her wise little air. “He 
likes Nony the best—don’t you, Dr. St. Claire ?” 

“T like your sister very much indeed,” he an- 
swered. ‘ About liking her the best, I scarcely 
know what to say. I like you all s0 much, there 
is not a best among you, because there is not a 
worst.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Clarissa, positive and 
amiable; and St. Claire let the matter drop. 

He was conscious of breakers ahead, and he 
had no fancy for amateur shipwrecks, 

Soon after this Ione and Captain Stewart came 
in, and St. Claire, troubled and a little embarrass- 
ed by the conversation, which had been substan- 
tially a bill of indictment against him, met the 
girl with less than his usual pronounced sympa- 
thy and admiration, not so much to shield him- 
self from blame as to protect her. Tone caught 
the change of tone as swiftly as a mirror catches 
the reflection of a shadow that passes before it, 

“They have been speaking ill of me; they 
have prejudiced him against me; he has been 
paying compliments to Clarissa, and he does not 
care to see me; he is a wretch, and I hate him; 
and I do not care whether he likes to see me or 
not. I do not care for any one or anything; but 
I wish I could kill St. Claire !” 

Put into words, these were the sensations, rath- 
er than connected thoughts, which possessed Ione 
like angry demons, burned and stung like fiery 
serpents, as she stood at a little distance from 
St. Claire, motionless as if struck to stone, with a 
face that might have been the face of a dead Fate 
save for the palpitating nostrils and the quivering 
of the downcast eyelids. 

“Are you tired, Jone?” asked Mra. Stewart, 
watching her, but not quite comprehending what 
she saw. 

“No,” said Ione, with an effort. 

“Then sit down,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“T said I was not tired,” said Ione, disdainfully. 

“Where have you been? whom have vou seen 
in Palermo?” asked Clarissa, in a chatty and 
amiable way. 

“No one,” Ione answered. 

“The Marchese Mazzarelli?” was the girl’s next 
question, made with sympathetic interest. 

“No; I said no one,” returned Ione. 

“That was a pity,” laughed Clarissa, with mean- 
ing. 
fi Why ®” asked Ione, suddenly raising her eyes, 
flaming with scorn. ‘‘ I did not go to see any one. 
I went to shop, as you know.” 

“Still, it would have made it pleasanter if you 
had seen some one,” said Clarissa, significantly. 

“ You might have thought so; J did not,” was 
her answer. 

But in truth she had hoped to have seen St. 
Claire, and she had been disappointed at not hav- 
ing met him. Yet now, when she had found him, 
how strange and unlike himself he was! It was 
more pain than pleasure to see him; and she 
wished he had left before she had arrived. 

How unhappy and unfortunate she waa! she 
thought to herself. Some subtle poison always 
infected what might else have been her happiness, 
and reduced it to nothing. It was as if she had 
been marked out for special persecution by a 
malignant Fate, determined to punish and torment 
her. This new friend of theirs—how strange it 
seemed to think of him as new! she could scarcely 
imagine what her life had been without him— 
but this friend, whose kindness and sympathy had 
flung as it were a rainbow into her gray sky, now 
he was passing into the dead dullness of the rest. 
He was becoming indifferent to her, withdrawing 


and I am afraid you will find your visit very un- 
interesting with only myself and my daugliter to 


of her lips relaxed; the angry light died out of 


if the blood had left her heart, where it had all 


Stewart, and said, as amiably as if she had been 
Clarissa herself : 


you. 


as only a dense-witted man, had not the keen 


stood the reason why; while St. Claire thought, 


As for Captain Stewart, he simply d i 
young countryman and handed tie a Ms 
women, as a poor creature not worth powder and 
shot. He was disappointed in him, he said; but 
he said no more; and his wife knew him too well 
to press on his reserve. There are things not to 
be dissected even between husband and wife and 
this was one of them. : 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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“THE END OF THE RAINBOW" 
By L. B. COCROFT. 


“ HH! eried Molly. It was a big round “0” 

or would have been, in print. As it was, 
her brown eyes opened wide by way of emphasis, 
and her tiny figure grew an inch taller, as she 
craned her neck and stretched herself on tiptoe 
to look out of the window. 

Elsie, sitting on the floor deep in a fairy tale, 
was roused to something like interest by that 
long-drawn breath of wonder and delight.” 

“What is it, Molly ?” she queried, with a little 
air of condescension. Elsie, be it understood, wag 
seven years old—seven, going on eight, she would 
have told you—while Molly was not yet six. 

Finding that her sister was too absorbed to an. 
swer, Elsie, after vainly repeating her question, 
was obliged to drop her book and run, in her 
turn, to the window to satisfy her curiosity, 

“A rainbow! Is that all?” she said, disdain. 
fully. 

“ Free,” corrected Molly. 

“One, two, three—why, so there is! Hester! 
Hester! come here to see three rainbows !” 

“Sisser’s busy; she always is,” murmured 
Molly; and Hester Kingsley, the elder sister, a 
girl of nineteen or twenty, called from the next 
room, 

“Sister is busy, dearie. Wait a little while.” 

“She is going to Mrs. Rogers to give Miss Amy 
her music lesson,” said Elsie. ‘“ When she comes 
home again we’ll have our tea, and then Hester 
will talk to us till bed-time, if we like.” 

Molly nodded. ‘‘I don’t like sisser to be busy,” 
she said, sorrowfully. 

Elsie smiled superior. ‘“ You can’t understand, 
Molly, cause you are only a little girl. Sister has 
to be very busy now ’cause we’re poor. Some 

speckilators got all our money.” 

“ What’s a spec'lator ?” queried Molly. 

“Speckilator,” corrected Elsie. “‘Its—its—oh, 
something like an alligator, I guess, only bigger 
and wickeder.” 

“ Lalligators eat little boys and girls,” said 
Molly, sinking her voice to a whisper. 

Elsie shrugged her small shoulders. 

“ That’s nothing,” she retorted. “The speckila- 
tors ate up everything, our house and all, I heard 
Judge Curry tell Hester about it. We had a nice 
house, Molly.” 

Molly sighed, “Big,” she said, briefly. “And 
sisser had pretty things too.” 

“*Cause papa and lots of people gave her 
things,” said Elsie, indulging, in her turn, in mem- 
ories of past glories. ‘‘ And she was 'gaged, too, 
Hester was, like Cinderella and the Prince.” 

Molly nodded her small head in 4 way that said 
that she knew all about it. 

“Was we rich 9” she inquired, dreamily. 

“ Awful!” returned Elsie. 

“ How rich 9” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A hundred dollars, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

Hester, coming into the room at that moment, 
caught the last words, and laughed. Both little 
girls looked up at the sound, and with one accord 
cast themselves upon her, recklessly regardless of 
her fresh muslin gown. Hester had spent two 
weary hours doing up that gown that very morning. 

“ Sisser, don’t stay long,” pleaded Molly's baby 
voice. oe 

“T shall be home early, my pet,” said “‘sisser, 
cheerily, as she stooped to give each wistful little 
face a loving kiss. “There! Be good children; 
don’t go near the well, and don’t meddle with the 
fire.” 

“No, sister.” 

“ And, Elsie—” -_ 

“Yes?” said Elsie, promptly, divining that 
there was a treat in store. 7 

“when the clock strikes five go into the 
bedroom and look on the bureau for a brown 
paper bag. There are two cakes in it.” 

“For Molly and me? Did you have one too, 
sister ?” 

“Tm too big to eat cake,” said Hester, gayly, 
smiling as the sunshine broke over the two little 

upturned faces, And all fora penny bun! Think- 
ing what her own childhood had been, Hester gave 
an impatient sigh. Poor children! it was bard. 
“And it will be worse as they grow older and 
need more,” she thought, sadly. “What is to 
become of them, with only me to look to, when 
every door seems shut against me—I who had so 
many friends a year ago?” : oats 

But last year’s friends were like last years 
snow-flakes—gone. Poor Hester had found that 
out long ago. Re 

“If aly the children didn’t grow so fast,” she 
murmured to herself as she walked slowly down 
the village street, revolving in her mind deka! 
plans by which five dollars might be made to 
the work of ten. : isie’s 

Her own shoes were past patching, and Elsie 
were not much better. Molly’s stockings were 
in rags, and her frocks were far above her pies 
Then there was the rent to pay, and 4 bill yon 
grocer’s besides. Miss Kingsley had not nitty 
taught in earlier days to count dollars and rer 
very carefully, and the gift of so doing 18 one 

mes to few women by nature. , 
Flsie stood in the doorway watching her agit 
till the last fluttering fold of the white gown Hd 
appeared, Then she turned to the rainbow a 
and for the space of five minutes studied it 


ly and intently. ' . 
“ Molly,” she whispered, presently, “Pm going 


himself from her, turning from her to Clarissa. 
Was she never to havea friend of her very own ? 
Was she always to be second to this girl, who, 
without giving her the love, usurped the privi- 
leges, of an elder sister? How wretched she was! 
—and how hateful all men and women were! 

She was startled out of her reverie of mingled 
jealousy and despair by Captain Stewart saying, 
abruptly: “Now that you are here, St. Claire, 
let us have a game at billiards. There will be 
time enough. Come, Clarissa—come, Io. Are 
you asleep 9” he added, to this latter, sharply. 

“T do not want to play,” said Jone, sullenly. 

“Nonsense! stuff!” said the Captain. ‘‘Come.” 

“Don't heso selfish, Nony,” said Clarissa. “We 
all want to play. Why should you spoil our plea- 
sure for your own selfishness ?” 

“Do as you are told, Ione,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

“ Why should I, when I do not wish it?” asked 
Tone. 

“It would be such a pity to spoil the game,” 
said St. Claire, in his soft voice and gentle way. 

“The game would not be spoiled without me. 
Perhaps quite the contrary,” she returned, still 
sullen, jealous, and unpleasant. ‘“ Mamma, you 
can play,” she said, turning to Mrs. Stewart. 

ss You know I take a cue only when there is 
no one else. I do not care for it,” answered that 
lady, rather crossly. 

And indeed this was the truth. Standing for 
half an hour, with intervals of walking smartly 
round a table and leaning over the edge in uncom- 
fortable angles, to strike a ball which never by 
any chance went where she had aimed, and always 
did unexpected things—caracoling to undesirable 

laces, and diving into pockets which seemed as 
if they had some special attraction for her balls 
in particular—all this was an amusement by no 
means to Mrs. Stewart’s taste; and, as she said, 
she never played save when compelled by polite- 
ness and the laws of hospitality to make the fourth 
in a game which could not be made without her. 

“Oh, Nony, how tiresome you are! What a 
fuss you always make over every little thing !” 
said Clarissa, with a weary air, not to be wondered 
at, considering the provoeation, For indeed Ione 
was essentially tiresome when these fits of jea- 
lousy were on her. 

Raising her eyes to look at her sister and slaugh- 
ter her by their “dynamic glance,” Ione caught 
Bt. Claire’s by the way. He made the faintest 
little sign with his head, meaning “ yield” and 
“come”; and with this sign he smiled as if sure 
that she would pleasure him by her obedience. 
This was the second time that he had undertaken 
the direction of her actions and the softening of 
her temper, and the second time that he had not 
miscalculated his power. 

Her face changed from its present sullenness 
as quickly as it had changed from its radiance 
of delight at seeing him to the gloom of disap- 
pointient and the hardness of resentment at his 
comparative coldness. The strain and tension 


her.eyes; the dead whiteness of her cheeks and 
lips became less opaque, less livid, and more as 


gathered, to flow once more naturally and easily 
through her veins. Then in the most gracious, 
the sweetest way possible, she turned to Mrs. 


“ Poor mamma, I am sure I do not wish to annoy 
Of course I will play if you desire it.” 
Her sudden outburst of unwonted amiability 
startled her family as if it had been a cry. The 
two women, and even the Captain—who naturally, 


flair of these others—saw the motive and under- 


as he had thought more than once before, “ She is 
perfectly tractable if taken the right way; it is 
they who do not understand her, not she who is 
unmanageable,” 

And thinking this, he “ peacocked himself” not 
a little on the deftness of his manipulation and 
the cleverness of his good generalship. 

After this little scene the Stewarts gave up 
the young doctor more and more to Ione, and took 
ever less part in him themselves. This was not 
done as if they threw Ione at his head, or wished 
to make up serious relations between them. It 
was done in a half-disdainful, half-uncomfortable 
way, as if they had said: “ As this ia your bad 
taste, take it and make the best of it you can. 
We hold ourselves superior to you and her and 
the whole sorry play going on before our eyes. 
We countenance your special interest in this un- 
desirable girl—if you have any special interest, 
and it is not all a show or sham—but we wash 
our hands of you, and do not care what becomes 
of you.” 

And indeed this was the mental attitude of all 
three; for Clarissa, reasonable after the event, and 
submissive to destiny, according to the way of the 
lymphatic and amiable, had accepted her position 
as second to Ione with equanimity when once she 
had shed out all her tender feeling for St. Claire 
in one copious outburst of disappointed tears. 
Her normal dislike to her adopted sister had not 
greatly increased; and her tepid contempt for 
the young Englishman’s bad taste was perhaps 
but natural to a pretty girl who sees herself dis- 
tanced by one not held to be her equal in good 
looks, social position, or moral conduct, in home 
attractions or matrimonial desirability. At all 
events there was no bitterness, no poison, in her 
feelings toward the two; and sa far her philos- 
ophy was to her credit. - 

It was Mrs. Stewart rather than Clarissa who 
resented with bitterness the way in which things 
had gone; and if she did not make things so act- 
ively unpleasant for St. Claire that he could not 
visit at the house at all, it was onlv because she 
saw a chance of getting Ione well settled and off 
her hands for life; and between maternal jea- 
lousy and the prospect of relief, she cherished the 
latter rather than the former as the more paying 
investment of time and feeling. 
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something nice. Don’t you want to come 
nary It’s souioehing for Hester.” 

« What is it?” asked Molly, puzzled by all this 
mystery. ‘ Why don’t you speak out loud? Any- 
body isn’t here.” . 

“You mean ‘nobody,’” corrected Elsie, “Some- 
body might be listening to us down there behind 
that lilac bush. Bend your head close to me, 
and I'll whisper. I’m going to go and get a 
whole pile of money for Hester, so she needn't 
ever be poor any more.” 

« But, Elsie, where?” : 

“Right over there,” returned Elsie, calmly. 
«Didn't you ever hear about the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow? Lots of little girls have 
found it. The fairies put it there for them.” 

“For good children,” corrected Molly. 

True enough! Elsie stood confounded for a 
moment, gazing in mute distress at her sister. 
Then suddenly her face brightened again, 

“ Hester's good, anyway, and it’s all for her,” 
she said, triumphantly. 

The argument was conclusive. Molly silently 
put on her hat; Elsie donned hers, and likewise 
provided herself with a little round basket in 
which to bring home the spoils. 

“ Hurry,” she said, briefly, when they were safe- 
ly outside the gate, and Molly, always obedient, 
quickened her steps to a run, which svon brought 
the little travellers to the end of the straggling 


village street. 
“ How far must we go?” panted Molly, when 


‘they came at last, breathless, to a pause. 


“On the top of Scrabble Hill,” returned Elsie, 
calmly. She had taken her bearings as she stood 
in the kitchen doorway, and knew exactly where 
she was going. That Scrabble Hill wags seven 
miles away was a trifling detail that she scorned 
to take into consideration. 

“Oh!” Molly was beginning, forlornly, but just 
at that moment a farm wagon came Jumbering 
up behind them. 

“ Holloa!” said the driver, reining in his horses. 
He had children of his own at home, and the 
sight of those two little figures toiling up the 
dusty road in the glare of an August sun touch- 


ed his kind heart. 


Molly hung her head shyly, but Elsie dropped 
a quaint little courtesy,and then looked up, si- 
lently expectant. 

“Goin’ up the hill, be ye? Wa’al, I reckon 
ye'd better jump in. Here, little one. That’s it, 
Git up, you lazy critters!” This last to the 
horses, which showed small inclination to stir. ~ 

If Hester could have but seen the pace at 
which her two little sisters were carried from her 
and home! 

Truth to tell, they enjoved it vastly. Rides of 
any kind were few and fur between, and a ride 
in a farm wagon was bliss unspeakable. It 
seemed all too soon when they came in sight of 
a huge bowlder familiarly known to the villagers 
as Orr's Rock. Elsie, standing in the kitchen 
doorway, had fixed upon this rock as a Jandmark 
quite within reasonable walking distance of the 
top of Scrabble Hill. Here accordingly she sig- 
nified her desire to alight, and the farmer lifted 
his two little passengers to the ground. 

“Goin’ to Orr’s, be they?” he ruminated. 
“Come to think of it, Jem Baker was saying he 
heard they'd taken in some city folks for a spell. 
Wonder if they let them two youngsters go 
marching round this way down to York? If it 
don’t beat all how keerless some folks is of their 
children !” 

Elsie had told no fibs, but it will be seen that 
she had kept discreetly silent regarding the ob- 
ject of her journey. 

“Come along,” she said, encouragingly to Mol- 
ly. “It isn’t now. Only over this field, and 
down that hill, and up the other one—and then 
home.” 

It was too late to protest. Molly surrendered 
her hand to Elsie’s keeping, and after climbing 
the rail fence and crossing the field the two 
plunged valiantly into the darkness of the thick 
pine woods. 

Down the hill went the two small Argonauts, 
making very fair progress at first. Had Elsie 
but known it, she might have spared her pains, 
for she was wandering, not toward the top of old 
Scrabble, but simply to the shore of the little 
lake which lay between the hills. As it was, she 
plodded on in happy ignorance, slipping here and 
stumbling there, scratching her hands and tear- 
ing her skirts, but through it all uplifted for a 
time beyond the reach of pain or weariness by 
the thought that she was toiling for Hester, her 
own dear Hester, who had to work so hard to pro- 
vide her motherless little sisters with their daily 
bread. 

_ But an hour spent in this way served to tire the 
little wanderers completely. Another half-hour, 
and poor Molly’s courage ebbed low. ‘“ Elsie,” 


- she said, plaintively, “isn’t it ’most time to he 


there? Oh, Elsie, the sun’s all gone away, and it’s 
dark! I want to go home; I want my supper. 
I've got a headache in my foot, and I can’t walk 
any more.” 

Elsie herself was thoroughly tired of scram- 
bling, but she could not give up all prospect of 
the pot of gold without a further struggle. 

“Just a teenty little way further,” she urged; 
but poor Molly could go no further, not even a 
little way. 

“T want to go to sisser !” she sobbed, forlornly. 
“Oh, Elsie, we’s lost !”” 

Poor Elsie knew it. “I’m ’fraid we are,” she 
owned, sorrowfully, doing her best to steady her 
quivering voice, for was not she the elder sister, 
the “ big girl,” whose place it was to comfort poor 
Molly 9 

In vain; the dusk was deepening, and she too 
was hungry and frightened and tired. She sat 
down on the ground, put her arins around her lit- 
tle sister, and let the sobs come fast. 

“I want my supper!” Molly wailed again. 

Elsie checked her sobs long enough to search 
for a diminutive pocket, and spread its contents 
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on the ground. There was a dolly’s broken arm, 
a four-leaved clover, the stub of a pencil, two 
shoe buttons, and a bit of string. The display 
was not appetizing, and Molly, who had atopped 
sobbing in the hope of seeing a cracker appear, 
burst out afresh. “I want—my—supper; I’m 
‘tarved, Elsie.” 

“Starved !? Elsie had never thought of that. 
Would they have to stay there all alone in those 
awful woods till they died of thirst and hunger ? 
Or, perhaps, might not a big bear find them, and 
gobble them up at a mouthful? There were 
bears in the woods, no doubt, not to speak of lions 
and tigers, and giants and wicked ogres, who were 
worst of all. 

“Molly,” she said, pathetically, “let’s say our 
prayers ;” and Molly, between her sobs, managed 
at last to murmur her evening ‘‘ Now I lay me,” 
the only prayer she knew. 

“Now you hear me,” began Elsie; but Molly, 
kneeling at her sister’s knee, as she knelt every 
night at Hester’s, again set up a bitter wail for 
her lost sister. 

“T want to go to sisser!” she was reiterating, 
when suddenly a crashing sound was heard, as of 
somebody plunging through the bushes. Was it 
a bear or an ogre? Both children were silent 
from excess of terror, only Molly now and again 
gave a shuddering sob as she knelt with both 
hands clutching Elsie, and her face buried in her 
sister’s lap. 

“Holloa! Holloa there!” came a shout; 
“where are you? Can’t you speak ?” 

Speak to an ogre, indeed! Elsie knew better 
than that. But the ogre, whoever he was, bore 
steadily down upon them, and in another five 
minutes, with a final reckless plunge, a tall gray 
figure burat through the bushes, and etood beside 
the children. Elsie screamed and threw her 
arms around Molly. The new-comer stopped 
short, surveying them in amused perplexity. 

“Two babies! How in the name of wonder 
did you come here 9” 

The voice sounded kind and gentle enough, 
and Molly shyly raised ler golden head to peep 
at the tall stranger, who, bending over her, had 
put a firm, kind hand upon her shoulder. 

“TH not hurt you,” he said, re-assuringly 
“Only you may stop sobbing, if you please. So; 
that is better. Now tell me your name and where 
you live. Don’t you know whose little girl you 
are?” 

Yes, Molly did know that much, “ Sis—sis— 
sisser’s,” she sobbed, forlornly, “and we live at 
home—and oh, I want my supper!” 

“Satisfactory, to say the least of it,” said the 
gentleman, smiling a little. “So you want your 
supper, do you, poor little kitten? There, never 
mind; you shall have something to eat before 
long, I promise you. Put your arms round my 
neck, and hold fast, and I’il carry you down to the 
lake in five minutes.” 

__ He stooped to take her in his arms, stuffing va- 
rious packages into his pockets as he did so, and 
setting a big basket and a tin kettle on the ground. 

The pot of gold! Elsie in her misery had for- 
gotten it for a moment; but now, at sight of that 
shining pail, the object of her journey flashed 
upon her. Molly too gave a heart-broken little 
ery. “He’s got it all! Oh, Elsie!” and poor El- 
sie, feeling her worst fears confirmed, sank back 
upon the ground in a fit of bitter weeping. 

The young man was nonplussed. “ What am 
I to do” he soliloquized, despairingly. “Two 
erying children, night coming on, and scarlet fe- 
ver at the only house in the neighborhood. I dare 
not take them there, of course. Well, there seems 
to be nothing for it but to take them to the camp. 
Come, come, little one, be good and stop sobbing, 
and come with me.” 

He inade a vain attempt to take her on the oth- 
erarm. Elsie pushed his hand away and pointed 
to the pail. ‘“ We came to look for it; we want- 
ed it for sister. She is so poor!” And the tears 
burst out afresh, 

“You wanted what? I don’t understand you.” 

“That!” sobbed Elsie—“ the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow.”” 

The stranger burst into a roar of laughter. 
“Oh, the—imischief! Is that the trouble? My 
dear child, I haven’t tonched the pot of gold, I 
solemnly assure you. 
milk. Just taste and see for yourself.” 

“Ttis milk, Elsie,” Molly gravely assented, hav- 
ing tasted it approvingly; and, thus re-assured, 
Elsie scrambled to her feet, and let the good-na- 
tured ogre (so she mentally dubbed him) take her 
hand and lead her slowly down the hill and to- 
ward the shore, where, seen now and then through 
the bushes, a bright camp fire was blazing. 

Around this fire the ogre’s companions to the 
number of five were gathered. One, the eldest 
of the party, had evidently been indulging in a 
bath, for he was still guiltless of the vanity of 
shoes and stockings, and in his right hand was a 
dripping towel, with which from time to time he 
rubbed his shock of curly red hair, apparently un- 
der the delusion that this operation assisted the 
drying process. 

Another of the company, lazily stretched at full 
length on the ground, was smoking, and between 
the puffs offering various critical suggestions to 
his nearest neighbor, who, with a tin plate upside 
down on his knees, in Jieu of a sketch-block, was 


‘ working at some trifle that had caught his artist 


fancy. 
Stull another lay swinging in a hammock ; and 


the fifth man, who was bending over the fire in 
earnest contemplation, completed the party. 

“ Done to a turn!” he announced, transferring 
half a dozen fish from the embers to a plate. 
“s But, see here, does anybody know what has be- 
come of Eric? He started on a foraging expedi- 
tion more than an hour ago, vowing, as he hoped 
for supper, to lay hands on some milk and a few 
loaves of bread, and anything else that came con- 
venient.” 

“ Perhaps, like his townswoman, the young lady 
from Boston, he declines to take the milk because 


That's only a kettle of 


it isn’t blue enough,” suggested a voice from the 


hammock. 
“More likely the milk-maid’s blue eyes are in 


question,” amended the sketcher, adding, in a 


tone of much exasperation: “confound him and 
his packing! I don’t see what he has done with 
my sketch-book. Here I am actually reduced to 
wrapping-paper.” 

The cook laughed, passing over the latter part 
of the sentence. 

“Eric Grattan spooning? Just suggest it when 
he comes in—if he ever does come, that is. Be- 
sides, there are no ‘maidens with the milking 
pail’ in this part of the country. Barefoot boys 
do all that kind of work.” 

“Pshaw !” grumbled the sketcher. ‘ But why 
should Eric shut his eyes when he sees a pretty 
girl, I'd like to know?” 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. ‘Miss 
Kingsley,” he answered, briefly. 

“What! Grattan engaged? You don’tsay so!” 

“T do not say so,” retorted the other, irritably. 
“She amused herself with him two years ago. 
It isn’t a very unusual story.” 

“Two years ago!” laughed the smoker. “Why 
don’t you say before the deluge at once?” 

“Oh, you may laugh,” retorted’ the first speak- 
er, “but it’s true, nevertheless. Carl here can 
tell you all about it,” he added, nodding toward 
the knight of the towel. 

“ Let’s have it, Wagner,” said the smoker, per- 
suasively, 

The German shook his tousled head by way 
of decided negative, humming half under his 
breath the while a suggestive line— 


“Was macht der Herr Papa?” 


Avery laughed, suddenly enlightenened. 

“Qho! And the young lady ?” 

Wagner heaved a sigh, half comic, half pathet- 
ic. ‘“ An angel,” he said, briefly. 

“Rich, young, beautiful, fine musician, great 
artist, commonly conversed in blank verse when 
she didn’t happen to be singing in a voice that 
would have driven Patti wild with envy,” supple- 
mented Avery, 

“She was young, and really very pretty,” said 
the cook, taking upon himself the réle of narra- 
tor. “People supposed, too, that Mr. Kingsley 
was fairly well off, but at his death Jast year I 
heard tnat he had left a trifle less than nothing 
—lived beyond his means, and that sort of thing. 
Somebody told me, too, that he had speculated 
very rashly just before his death. But I'll ven- 
ture to say that he never had much to lose. That, 
no doubt, was the reason that he was bent upon 
having Miss Hester marry her rich lover rather 
than her poor one.” 

“Ah, very true! You're right, Mark. Of 
course there was a rich old fellow, whom she 
wouldn't look at. I quite forgot that little item,” 
murmured Avery. “He offered her a set of dia- 
monds one morning. Each separate stone was 
double the size of the Koh-i-noor; but she only 
shook her head sadly, and waved him and his gift 
aside, saying, ‘What are such toys to me? A 
simple violet, plucked by my dear Eric’s hand—' 
Did she marry the other one, by-the-way 9” snd- 
denly dropping his dreamy air, as Wagner’s boot 
came flying at him. 

“How should I know 9?” growled Mark Carter. 
“Probably she did. What can it be that keeps 
Eric all this time? Avery, set the table, will you 2” 

Avery yawned, threw away the stump of his 
cigar, and slowly rose. Having done this much, 
and taken a dozen steps to the left, he rubbed 
his eyes and stared. “ Wagner,” he shouted, 
warningly, “ here's Eric with two young ladies.” 

“ Young ladies! Oh, donner—” 

The last syllables were disereetly smothered in 
the speaker’s beard, probably out of respect to 
the young ladies in question, He gave his hair a 
last frantic rub, threw the towel aside, ran his 
fingers through his ruddy curls by way of a last 
touch, and finally thrust his bare feet into a pair 
of gaping shoes. This last operation was speed- 
ily followed by a despairing groan. “ Both my 
stockings—” 

“Are in the toe of your left boot. I saw you 
put them there. Never mind, old fellow; keep 
your agonies to yourself for the present. The 
Philistines be upon us,” 

“Philistines indeed! I believe you,” growled 
Wagner, under his breath, and just at that mo- 
ment Grattan came into full view. 

There was a general breath of relief, followed 
by a laugh. 

“The Babes in the Wood.” 

“ Runaways.” 

“Eric, keep quiet for five minutes, while I 
sketch that little one in your arms.” 

“Did you beg, borrow, or steal them, may I 
ask 9” 

“They are two lost babies,” answered Grattan, 
depositing his provisions in a heap. “Carl, cut 
some bread; these little waifs are half starved, 
Did I get any butter? Plenty. You'll find it in 
the basket. Avery, you have half a dozen small 
nieces ; suppose you try your hand at comforting 
this child?” 

But Elsie, looking up at Avery, only clung the 
closer to Mr. Grattan, till, glancing round the 
laughing group, her eyes fell upon Carl Wagner. 
True German and child-lover that he was, he 
emiled and held out his arms, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, straight into them went Elsie. 

There was some anxious consultation before 
supper was served, some of the young bachelors 
having grave doubts as to whether children of 
tender age might not suddenly expire after a ban- 
quet of milk, canned lobster, cheese, trout, green 
corn, bread, and pickles, : 

“ Alice would faint at the mere mention of 
such a thing,” Avery declared. “I know her 
youngsters have bread and milk.” 

“ Bread and milk be hanged !’ was Grattan’s 
retort. “Don’t you see that the poor little things 
are famished? Just pass that spoon, if you 
pleage, and Icave Molly and her supper to me.” 


after that last morsel,” advised Avery. 
—look theve!” 


He had the prudence to omit lobster and pick- 


les from Molly's bill of fare; but Elsie, seated 
upon Wagner's knee, took a little of everything, 
finishing, by way of dessert, with a large lump of 
moist brown sugar. 


“You may as well wash her hands and face 
“T think 


“There” was Eric’s arm, where Molly’s golden 


head was pillowed, fast asleep. 


“ What comes next ’” inquired Grattan. 
“Take them home, of course.” 
“Exactly; but where do they come from ? 


Wagoer, what did she tell you her name was ?” 


“Elsie,” said the owner of the name, distinctly. 


“ And what else ?” 
“ Elsie Martin,” responded Elsie, promptly, just 


as she always answered when Hester heard the 
easy questions in the catechism. 
Molly,” she added, nodding toward the sleeper. 
“Nothing but just only Molly. Only in the big 
Bible where mamma wrote it it’s Mary.” 


“ And hers is 


“And you live down in the village yonder, I 


suppose ?” 


Elsie nodded. “Withsister. And,oh! won't 


she be frightened when we don’t come home ! 
She might think, perhaps, we had got lost.” 


“ With good reason,” grumbled Avery. ‘ Don- 


ald, go up to the farm yonder and see if you 
can’t get some sort of a wagon. Somebody must 
take these precious children home.” 


“T volunteer to drive,” anawered the young 


man addressed as Donald. ‘Eric and Wagner 
can act as nurses, and we'll get on capitally.” 


“If you can get a wagon,” said Avery, doubt- 


fully. 


“There will be no difficulty about that,” an- 


swered Grattan, as Donald disappeared. The 
event proved that he was right. Barely twenty 
minutes afterward Donald’s shout gave notice 
that the wagon was waiting. 


“There he is, Eric. You may as well take my 


coat to wrap around that little pickle of yours. 
Lift her head higher; she isn’t comfortable.” 


Meanwhile in the village excitement ran high. 


The children had been kidnapped, had fallen into 
the river, had run away. Not for years had the 
sleepy little place been roused to such a degree 
of apprehension and interest. Most people in- 
clined to the theory of kidnapping as being the 
most romantic. One young woman whispered of 
a mysterious figure in a red cloak, seen at the 
end of the strect just as twilight was falling. 


Without doubt there were gypsies somewhere in 
the neighborhood, and where the gypsies were, 
there too, without doubt, were Elsie and Molly. 

The women, after prudently counting their sil- 
ver tea-spoons to make sure that no vagrant had 
invaded the sanctity of their cupboards, found 
their way, one after another, to the room where 
Hester sat. She, it was agrecd on all sides, must 
take no part in the search. (thers would do 
that; she must wait at home ready to receive the 
little wanderers when they should return. 

“Tf they return,” sobbed poor Hester, laying 
her aching head down upon the table beside Mol- 
lv’s untasted supper, unheeding, and indeed not 
hearing, the words of “consolation” which flowed 
so glibly from the lips of her group of comforters. 

Only Hester did not behave as, in the eyes of 

the good gossips of Melton, she should have 
done. 
She neither shrieked, nor wept, nor fainted, nor 
tore her hair, though everybody in the room was 
well aware that a well-conducted young lady ought 
to find vent for her emotion through at least one 
of these four channels. 

The good people who had come prepared to as- 
sist at a really touching scene felt defrauded and 
disappointed. How could one administer volatile 
salts or burned feathers to a heartless creature 
who had evidently no more feeling than a stone ? 
And meanwhile poor Hester sat still, making no 
outcry, shedding no tears, only hiding her face 
from the curious eyes and from the light, and 
now and then drawing a shuddering breath, half 
sigh, half moan. 

The clock struck nine. Hester, counting the 
slow strokes, knew that the children had been 
gone five hours—only five short hours, It seem- 
ed to her that those hours had held the anguish 
of five years, 

“Oh, Molly! Molly! my little Molly !” she cried, 
brokenly, and then, deaf as she had been to all 
the murmured words of her companions, she sud- 
denly raised her head as her ears, quickened to 
every sound without, caught the roll of heavy 
wheels, Surely they were stopping at the gate, 
and there !—was it, could it be, Elsie’s voice ? 

At all events, it was Elsie herself, who, scram- 
bling down from Carl Wagner’s arms, rushed for- 
ward and hid her face in Hester’s gown, 

“Sister, don’t be angry; we couldn’t find it, 
after all.” 

“ Angry!” echoed Hester, between tears and 
laughter; and at the sound of her voice Grattan 
started forward, with one word— 

“Hester!? That was all. 

The neighbors looking on felt a thrill of vir- 
tuous indignation that made their very bonnets 
tremble. They could not have. believed it of 
Miss Kingsley had they not seen her shocking 
conduct for themselves. 

Even Elsie was bewildered. Hester was glad ? 
Then why did she cry? And who was the gray 
ogre, that sister should suffer him to put his arms 
around her—yes, and kiss her too? Elsie, whose 
sense of the proprieties was strong as Mrs. Grun- 
dv’s own, felt that such doings required an ex- 
planation. 

But Hester never gave one, but instead laugh- 
ed and kissed her, when, next morning, the elder 
of the explorers propounded a question which 
had troubled her speculative mind ever since 
break fast : 

“Sister, what did the ogre mean when he said 
to Molly that as she hadn't found the pot of gold, 
she might as well take as a substitute the brother 
she found at the end of the rainbow ?” 
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\ Fig. 8.—Girt's Straw 
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Fig. 1.—EnGiisn Fig. 2.—FLuTED Hat,—Bacx.—[ For 
Straw Rounp Har. Straw Bonnet Front, see Page 381.] Vetvet Rispoy, 
ghee alee see ah etl daa see For description see For description see 
pplement. Supple . Supplement, Supplement. 


Fig 2.—Suwmer Travettinc CroaK orn Duster. 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 872. |—Cut Pat- 
rern, No, 3458; Prick, 25 Cents.—[For pattern 
and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 45-52.) 


Fig. 1.—Curcken Crotm Mantir.—Back. 
[ For Front, see Page 373. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VILL, Figs, 53-55. 
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Watt Pocket, 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 56. 
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Warre Mutt Dress.—Cour Parrern, No, 3459: Basav Ds 
¢ zRD . 3459: Basaur, Over- > 
Skier, axp Skier, 20 Cents Eacu. : Rr bene mee Pegs at) | 
For description see Supplement. For designs and description see Supplement, No. LV., Figs. 26 and 27. For description see at 
at 
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JUNE 16, 1883. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE monog 
executed in sa 
ery cotton. 


Borders for Covers, Tidies, ete.—Figs. 


1 and 2. 


Turse borders, for ornamenting linen bureau 
and sideboard covers, tidies, ete., are worked in 
cross stitch with red or blue embroidery cotton 
in two shades, or with washing silk of various 


colors. 


Travelling Conveniences.—Figs. 1~7. 
See illustrations on pages 372 and 873, 


Every year brings some additions and im- 
nents in the list of articles designed for 
tourists’ and travellers’ use, a few of which we 
Fig. 1 shows a 
black leather dressing-case, in which all needful 
toilette appliances are packed into the smallest 


p rover 


have illustrated for our readers, 


Dress ror Ginn From 7 To 15 YRARsS OLD, 


Cur Parrern, No. 346]: Price, 24 Cents, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I, Figs. 1-14. 


tourist's knife and 
fork is shown in Fig. 
5, made of silver, with 
ivory handles, The 
handle of the knife is 
80 contrived as to con- 
tain a sheath for the 
prongs of the fork, 
while that of the fork 
receives the blade of 
the knife. The travel 
ling trunk, Pie. 6, page 
873, is constricted 
with a view to com 
bine Jightness and 
durability. The outside is covered with woven 
cane, and bound dn dass, while the inside is 
lined with canvas, and provided with a movable 
Partition and a tray. ‘The writing portfolio, Piz, 
4, page $78, is of smooth ray cloth, lined with 
red opera flannel, The outside as cut in one 
piece, thirteen inches wile and twenty-six long, 
which is folded into three equal parts for the two 
covers and the pocket, formed by turning one 
end over, A piece of sti mill board is placed 
between the outside and dinine of the covers to 
give substance, A thi for the pocket is made 
of gray cloth lined with red flannel, pinked at 
the cde, and fastened in between the covers, A 
Pinked steip of ved thumiel backed with tisstie- 


Fie. 1.-—Mosxogram, 
With Expromery. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Covers, Trpies, etc.—CRoss 
Strrcn Emprorery. 


ograms for marking lingerie are 
tin stitch with fine white embroid- 
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3, Fig. 2.—YousG Lapy's SuwMer Tat. 


Fig. 1.—Girw’s Straw Iat,.—Froxr.—See Fig. 
For description see Supplement. 


on Page $80.—[For description see Supplement.) 


and leaves are executed in satin stitch in five 
shades of greenish-blue silk, and the scrolls are 
defined by couched double lines of gold thread, 
sewed down with overcast stitches in-ved silk. A 
bias searf of peacock blue plush is set around 
the side of the cushion, and puffed together with 
ribbon bows on the sides. The embroidered top 
is edyed with a satin frill and a thick silk cord, 
and chenille tassels are set at the corners, 


possible compass. A view of the case opened 
is given in Fig. 2. In the toilette mirror, Figs. 
3 and 4, the back of the bevelled whiss is cov- 
ered with leather, and provided with leather 
loops for holding brushes, ete, Tt turns on two 
pivots, by which it is fastened into the frame, 
which is faced with plush and ornamented 
with appliqué embroidery, The movable sup- 
port is attached to the top of the frame, A 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Casiere Dress with Vetvet Rranoy.—Back axp Froxt.—Cvt 
Pattern, No. 8460; Basque, OvER-Skirt, AND Skint, 20 Cents EacH; Care, 10 CENTS, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 28-38. 


paper is pasted around the edge for a binding, and 
buttons and elastic loops are used for fastening, 


Embroidered Border for Dresses and 
Wrappings. 


See illustration on page 372, 


Tus border for ornamenting dresses and wrap- 
pings is executed on a satin or silk ground with 
chenille and beads of self-color. The chenille is 
worked on in satin stitch, and the beads ara 
either strung and sewed down in rows as in the 
leaves and flowers, ov fastened down singly as 
for the stems. The ground must be backed with 
fine foundation to keep it smooth, 


Sofa Cushion with Japanese Embroidery. 
Sce illustration on page 373. 

Tue top of this cushion is faced with eream- 

colored satin, decorated with embroidery in imi- 

tation of the Japanese, The irregular flowers 


Croak FoR Girt FRoM 7 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
Cer Parrens, No, 8462: Prick, 20 CEnxts, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, ligs, 39-44. 


Embroidered 
Clothes-biush 
Holder. 


See illustration on 
pure 373. 

Tur holder — is 
made of thick paste- 
hoard, faced on the 
front with copper. 
colored plush, and 
lined and backed 
with velvet paper, 
The plush on the 
front is deeorated 
with embroidery, 


Fig, 2.—Mosocnam, 
With Bayirerberny, 


the large flower in pink silk of three shades, 
with the centre crossed with gold thread, the 
bad in reddish purple silk, and: the leaves and 
stems in several shades of olive green, The 
back of the brush is faced with plush. 


Bordered Percale Dress. 
See ilustration on page 872. 

Tins dress, Which is made of blue pereale 
with a printed border, consists of a skirt with 
deop side-pleating trimmed with bands of the 
border, an apron over-skiet which forms a deep 
point at the middle of the front and is looped 
hich on the sides, and a bex-pleated blouse, 
The datter i: confined by a vibben belt at the 
waist, and ribbon bows are on the sleeves, 


Fig. 2.—Borner ror Covers, Tipies, Etc. —Cross 
Srircu Emprorpery, 


> 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Da. C, H.S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “T have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink In fevers, and 
bave been very much pleased with it."—[ddv.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Petar, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ddv.] 


SWEET BREATH.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing. Use Dr. Jas, x Knight’s Stomach 
Powder. By mail, 50 cents. P.O. Box 1585, N. Y. 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y.—{ Adv.) 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the uge of Burnett's Co- 
conine, | Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-(4 dz.) 


Caswett, Massey, & Co.’s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels, 1121 Broad- 
way and 578 Sth Ave, 75c. per bottle.—[Adv.] 


Tur Fawovs Lan.acur Faor Pownrr is used much 
Mote extensively than any other preparatitn. Its pow- 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvellous.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISHMEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery ie a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists. — Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
moe: excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


THE CARLTON, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Open June &. 
Accommodations strictly first-class, Reduced rates 
June and Sept. B. M. CHAMBERLAIN, Proprietor. 


URKEE S aaa 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
R| nise for all kinds of Salada, 
@| Raw Tomatocs, Cabbage, 
|| Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
ri| offered for sale. 

2} ALL QROCERS SELL IT, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterne, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silke, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Tiroucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK ia now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


THE SELF- ADJUSTABLE 
7 { (trade-mark) comes In every 
a ri] porxible style, and is positively 

{ unrivalled as a frontal coiffure, 
BH Our illustrated catalogue mailed 
~ 2! free. Hetmur & Giuru, 73 East 
13th St., near Bway, N. Y. City. 


toe Ree ie 
SHOPPING FOR ALL, 

Of every description. AJao, orders taken for Snnerior 

Dresamaking. For circular, addrees Mrs. VIRGINIA 

C. BREWSTER, 208 West 25th Street, New York. 


No Waster No Trouute. 
No DisappurnTMENT. 


Ce. we 


TESTED AND NOT FOUND 
WANTING. 


Tiety years of close observation and study 
have convinced us that the science of medicine 
needs some great vitalizer adapted to the widest 
range of diseases, yet thoroughly practicable. 
For a long time we sought it in electricity, but 
for the masses that is an untamed colt—service- 
able if it can be properly used. In the nature 
of the case, no drug can ever meet the require- 
ments. Four years of experiment have led us to 
believe that it is found in the Compound Ozygen 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

As we have been so severely condemned for 
advertising this article so largely, we submit the 
following facts to the judgment of our readers, 
and also to answer the numerous letters of in- 
quiry that reach us concerning it. 

We have personally tested Compound Oxygen 
in forty-one cases, with the following results : 

Class I. Cases recognized from the outset as in- 
curable: One uterine, three consumption, one 
diabetes, advanced stage; all greatly relieved. 

Class II. Cases deemed as possipuy curable: 
1. Deranged several years, excessive nervous- 
ness; much improved.—2 ard 3. Bronchial con- 
sumption; one nearly cured, the other greatly 
helped, but the disease rendered fatal by an acci- 
dent.—4. Bronchitis, one lung useless; cured.— 
5. Constitutional debility, life-long; improved.— 
6. Consumption; cured.—7. Confirmed and in- 
creasing hallucinations ; cured.—8. Neuralgia of 
optic nerve, gastric irritation, great nervous pros- 
tration; abandoned for want of proper instruc- 
tion while at a distance. 

Class IKI. Cases deemed probably curable: 1. 
Bronchitis and hay fever; bronchitis cured.—2. 
Gastric fever and prostration, inability to recu- 
perate; cured.—3 and 4. General debility; great- 
ly benefited. —5. Kidney disease and nervous 
debility ; “life suved.”— 6. Persistent and har- 
assing cough; cured. —17. Cough of 12 years’ 
standing; cured.—8. Lung and heart disease; 
lungs cuved and heart much improved.—9. Ob- 
stinate cough; cured.—10, Consumptive tenden- 
cies and cough; cured.—11. Congh and sperma- 
torrhea; cough cured. —12. Nervous debility ; 
cured.—13. Sciatic neuralgia, nervous prostra- 
tion (life despaired of); cured.—14. Consumptive 
decline; “saved.” —15. Bronchial and gastric 
irritation and extreme nervous prostration (life 
despaired of, conld only take oxygen three sec- 
onds); cured.—16. Nervous debility and uterine 
troubles; greatly relieved.—17-20. Overwork ; all 
helped immediately, though continuing the work, 
—21. Uterine difficulties, extreme nervousness 
and hallucinations; appetite improved immedi- 
ately, but treatment unwiscly abandoned lest it 
should increase stoutness. — 22-24. Treatment 
not properly used.—25. Nervous debility from 
over-study; helped. —26. Debility, difficulty of 
breathing, strong hereditary consumptive ten- 
dencies; debility partly overcome, difficulty of 
breathing cured (still under treatment). — 27. 
Liver complaint of many years, and nervous de- 
rangement; liver decidedly better. — 28. Lung 
disease and dyspepsia; improved, but frequent 
absence from home interferes with the treatment. 

It should be observed— 

Ist. Most of these were cases in which physi- 
cians and other remedies had failed, 

2d. Many of them were chronic. 

3d. In 38 of the 41 cases only one treatment 
(2 months) was used, and in no case more than 
two. 

4th. Many of the cases reported relieved or 
helped would undoubtedly have been cured by 
further treatment, but financial reasons prevent- 
ed. A number are still under éxca¢ment. 

5th. This statement of results is accurate to 
our personal knowledge. 

6th. These embrace all the cases under our 
own direction, instead of being culled, as ordi- 
nary testimonials are, from hundreds or thou- 
sands of experiments. 

Knowing these facts, and knowing moreover 
that, according to the reports of a large Life 
Insurance Company of causes of death of its 
members during six months of the present year, 
every fourth person died of lung disease (and 
these, too, all selected lives), we should deem vur- 
selves false to the interest of our readers, and 
traitors to humanity, if we failed to make known 
such a boon for the suffering. 

Now, if the Baltimore Methodist, or The Pio- 
neer, can produce from the records of any physi- 
cian of any school, or from the history of any 
proprietary remedy, achievements equal to these, 
we proffer our columns for a like publicity ; still 
the fact will remain, that they have maligned this 
agency of cure without adequate investigation of 
its merits, Prejudice and pre-judgments are as 
poor helps to editorial consistency as elsewhere 
in life. 


We copy the above from Zhe Whispers of 
Peace, published by Rev. S. H. Platt, A. M., at 
Southampton, N. Y. Mr. Platt has been using 
Compound Oxygen for some four years, and 
during that time has tested it in forty-one cases, 
the results of which he bas voluntarily given to 
the public in his paper. Mr. Platt is well known 
among the Methodists, to which denomination he 
belongs, as a truth-loving and conscientious man. 
No question can therefore lie against the fair- 
ness of his report. The Compound Oxygen 
Treatment can be obtained only from Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
Their treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving a 
history of the discovery, nature, and action of 
this remarkable therapeutic agent, and contain- 
ing a large record of the surprising cures which 
have been made during the last thirteen years, 
Hee mailed free to any one who will write 

‘or it. 


““Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 


Testimonial! of a Bos 
ton lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Homilfating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, aud In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remxptrs. 
Corivuna Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the case. 
Curicuna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Ilair. 
Cotiecra Soap, an exe Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutiovxa, is indis- 
peneable in treat ng Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunbarn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curiovza Reuxpirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skiu otifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 60 cents; Soap, 
25 centa; Rezolvent, $1. 
Porter Drue anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mase. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22a Street. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear, 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.60; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance 28 to ree detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, 8 the eftect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how ory the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. e have 
* Langtrys ” for blonde and brunette, and Tangtrys in 
every shade. No more front nete required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 gid On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mra. Langtry will be sent, Hustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is ut 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, add M V 
BO. Bae caer, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 


ew York City. 
g Lady Agents sn scursperns 
ty 


and good salary selli: 

P Skirt and Stocking ‘Ba Gace | ete. 

Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
C¢ der Co.,Cincinnati,O 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and anently all 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. m3 East 20th St., N.Y, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $4.00, 82.00, and $5.00 Psck 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO.,196 roaawag ee 
NE NS Ss 100 Broadway, N.Y, 


“Dr. Benson's Skin Cure cured my Ecrema 
ecalp.” Jno, A. Andrews, Att'y at Law, ‘Ashtou, th 


REASONS 
> WHY 
"* MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS, 


1—The PATENT SPI. 
By”, shopete RV ERY head PS comer ily 
: —Thy DO NOT HAVE 5 
gaulidniei hese 4 FALSE, wiopy lnk, 
f 3.—Thy canve tear or break 
BP THKEK of any ware mate. Sete: Sal conto: 
4—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE 
ee Serre ce pectarie at Go yearn: SHRINK with 
-— They do not le ae gu. 0, Jor they dunt tx 
Stem oa ethene es : . eutew dressing on 
6.— They are only dre witha WET COMR whenth: 
ant are knows fon =n nas for a yeur without nici 
7.—T GUAKANTER EVERY ONE lo be CURLY , 
arlene aay ORTANT : Eecry lad ec 
8.—UOS 7 IMPORTANT : lady can look young and 
witha THOMPSON WAVE, ag uUsDRevE WiLL hoxsoucasna 
theylokicn Latte dtyled 
9 —Aa Thave 10 difercat styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every 
can be gratin. eet 
PRICES from $6 to G12 (Blond and Gray extra), 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT oi 
SWITCHES fon BS to $50. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 
or Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, a«I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUK TO READQUARTERS OF 


Ss. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW Your, 


AU BON MARCHE, 


Maison Aristide Boucicaut, 


PARIS. 


THE LARGEST, MOST CONVENIENT, MOST 
COMFORTABLE, AND BEST-ARRANGED 
NOVELTY WAREHOUSE. 

TO THE INVARIABLE PRINCIPLE 
of selling none but FIRST-CLASS 
QUALITY GOODS at the CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE PRICE must be attributed 
the CONSTANTLY GROWING SUCCESS 


of the 
BON MARCHE. 


All Merchandise not en tine)s sat eactary: 
or which does not come up to the warranted 
standard, can at once be exchanged by, or 
the money therefor returned to, the buyer. 

The BON MARCHE Warehouse counts 
among the most remarkable sights in Paris, 
and is on that very account visited by all 
strangers. Interpreters, speaking all lan- 
guages, and employees specially appointed 
for the purpose of conducting visitors about 
the premises, are at all times at the service 
of the public. 

THE BON MARCHE has no REPRE- 
SENTATIVES or BRANCH ESTABLISH: 
MENTS anywhere. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kenxsineron Emprowery, Ootiine Worx, 
Bratina, Ero, With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for othens 

Each Outfit contains 13 Stamping Pattrens, De- 
signs of Rosex, Rose- Bude, Liliea-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirta, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braidin Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floas, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and Iw 
structions for INDKLULE STAMPING. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrea 
Srauvine PatTREns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 5c. ; Calla Lily, 
I5c.; Bachslor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15e. ; Pond- 
Lities, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Aatera, 20c.3 Spria of Sumach, 1c. Sreotat Orrre: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for x2.00. 

Address, J. F. LYGALLS, Lynx, Mass. 


OUR NEW PACK FOR 1588. 
All Chromo Cards; 
(Extra fine Stock, Artistic 
designs of Bwiss Kloral, Sea- 
| 


Moonlight, Summer an: 

(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy’ 
£ 9@ coatly styles for 1883, V5e. GO per: 
dfal prizes given forclubs. 30 Tins 
every order, CAXTON FP. ‘ING OO. Northiord, Ce 


LADIES’ SHOPPING 


‘A Indy of many yeare’ experience in Dreasmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
atrangere shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
all gouds in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commie 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect ratis- 
faction. gam References given. -@@ Send postal card 
for circnlar containing full particulars. ‘ 

MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N.Y. City. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, afte ‘a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bolle six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of ine Ho 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixt Avexun, New Yore. 


NO INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
Gray Hair Colored in Eight Shades Black to Govier 


ie ‘ " romotes its 
ticle of lead. Strengthens the hair and we of 


Beauty for the Complexion, #1 00 per box Rice 
* DP ANGERY and 


LISH’ BANG, from $1 00 to 98 00. Only ba 
Cosmetics kept in this establishment, Goods sent to 
all parts of the country, C.O. D. 


C.0.D. 
HARBARAN, 2 East ‘14th St., cor. 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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~ JOHN N, STEARNS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILKS, 


GH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 


THROU 
om COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Black and 


-BROCADES 


In new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 


Black and 


‘GHIIe 


Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, pull or slip. 


Fancy 


Black and 


IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR SPECIALTY, THE “* Vel- 


Edge Surah,’ Wk CLaIm 18 THR CHEAPEST 


vet 
PLALN SILK EVER RETAILED FOR $1.00. 


We challenge anybody to show an Imported 
slik for less than twice the money that will 
equal the goods we make, In style, finish and 


wear. All our goods are guarantced. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF TOE CELEBRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 


DAINTY, ELEGANT, COMFORTABLE, & GRACE- 
FUL, are the adjectives qualifying onr importations 


of this week, In 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
speciilly devised for late Spring and Summer wear. 
UNIQUE AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS IN 
BONNE'TS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE. 
The most cO-rect and satisfactory designs in 


Mourning Millinery. 


which is a specialty of the honsc, that can be found in 
the city, nre at hand and to be made to order at 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
Quaint conceits in Round Hats and Bonnets for 
Benne lier wie and pie eran are shown In 
an benring the names: 7 STEEPLE, THE 
PURITAN, THE NANKIN. and the COLLOP SHELL, 
with varions other CHARMING FANCIES, 
Fashionable Ladies and Gentlemen will bear in mind 
that the place at which the handsomest 
COACHING-CLUB BOUQUETS 
are to be had, is : 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
Bridal Garnitares and Veils, Garnitures for Evening 
Drewes, Bouquets de Corsage, Jardinieres and Jar- 
diniere Plants fn great variety. 
ea THE NEWMARKET POKE HAT. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


REDUCTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 50c. and $23 
reduced from 90ce. and $3. : 
Spanish Lace Scarfs, $1 503 reduced from $2 25. 
Black Hand-run Spsnish Fichus from $3 aud 
$7 50; reduced from $4 50 and $11. 
Real Guipure Lace Capes, $43 reduced from $12. 
Real Irish Crochet Laces, 25c., 40¢., 50c. per 
yard ; half value. 
fom bon” Fancy Laces at 20c. per yard; reduced 
Special Line Fancy Laces at 10¢. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


$ Inch All-Silkk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 
8-Anch All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95e. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT. 
28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
1783. PSS. 
“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 


Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great Loudon and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 


on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 

fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of 

Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the Jarge dealers. 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK, 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 


_ LADIES! 

eutro-Pillene, oniy hair solvent known, Perma 
nently dissolves supertiuous hair, root and branch, in 
‘ minutes, without pain discoloration or injury. Send 
2 stamps for particulars. The UNIVERSITY CHEMNI- 


CAL PREPARATION CO, 602 Spruce St. Phila. Pa. 


Aj Chromo Visitin 


Fancy 


Fancy 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 


$5 t0 $20 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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NEW STORE. JERSEYS|LE BOUTILLIER 


seh. 
YM 


FAWMERICAN |e Boutilier Bros., 


Of 23d Street. 
BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 

BLACK SATIN RHADA MES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, #1 60 to $2 50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
SATIN RBHADAMES at $1 0, $1 25, and $1 50. 
These are 25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER. SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL double-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

250 Pieces SCOTCH GINGHAMES, wt 20c. 350 
Pieces, 32 inches wide, at 25c. per yard. The lowe 
est prices these goods have ever been 
sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

1” WILL PAY YOU TU SHOP BY 
MAIL, 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 238d Street. 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


salad Pe Co. 
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OUR RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS HAS 


G 
MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO TAKE THE 
ADJOINING BUILDING TO PROPERI.Y ACCOM- 
MODATE OUR CUSTOMERS; AND THE SAME 
HAS BEEN CONNECTED WITH OUR STOR 
MAKING IT THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMEN' 
IN THE WORLD DEVOTED TO THE OUTFIT- 
TING OF CHILDREN. 

We believe our success is due to the fact that we 
have made the 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


A REAL HELP TO ALL WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
TO PROVIDE FOR, IN FURNISHING EVERY- 
THING REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 
YEARS, FROM HATS TO SHOES. THE VERY 
BEST STYLES OF RELIABLE GOODS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE -AND WITIL LARGE- 
LY INCREASED FACILITIES, IT_ IS OUR PUR- 
POSE TO MAKE IT A GREATER CONVENIENCE 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 

Matl Orders have careful attention. Cata- 
logues free on application. 


BEST & CO. 
Nos. 60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVES., N. Y 
CARD COLLECTORS,.—A handsome set of cards for 
LU 3e.stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


$12 A WEEK, $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


re noted in E 
it, nor turn Gra 


Genoa Silks ¢ 
do not crack or 
per yard, none ¢ 


SHAEN «& Fl 


y like Lyons Silks, 


Made in Genoa, Italy. 


rope for purity of texture and wearing qu ilities 
For sale by all first class retailers 


nuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. 


TTHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


rage SECRET 


English, Bon Marché, 
$2 50. $5 00. 


The “ English” and “Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments. 

Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fabric 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all Jadies of fashion. 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Black, 
White, &c. : 

Send exact Bust and Waist Meagures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
Jifleen cents fur postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


VP. S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 
\ RS. E. DICKERSON’S TRUSS AND BANDAGE 
PARLORS, — Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters ; 
Belts of every description; Elastic Stockings, Knee- 
Caps, and Anklets: Improved Shoulder-Braces ; COR- 
SET, BACK -SUPPORTING BRACE. Instruments 
for all deformities. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
for price-list. 2 Kast 14th St., cor. Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Being soft apd pliable, they 
froin MLV to R.0O 


Jobbers supplied by the agent 


BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


ae : K. 
‘- ‘fe Every Jady desires to be considered handsome. The most important acjunct 
to beanfy is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect, 
Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, sheuld lose no 


pronounced entirely tre 


Over two million le 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 


Haid HORRID FEVER WOULD every instance it has giver 

'UIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE, tiful, give LAIRD'S BILOO 
BUTLAIROS BLoomOrY! ful ctbcat 

HAS SETTLED THAT.QUESTHON 8 re 

WITH. LOVELY SUCCESS) Price 75ce. per Bottle. 


AND WOVEN 
BROCHE 
THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. 

TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c, TO ¢2.50 A YARD. 
2" Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, Which will never 
prove satisfactory. 


r entire satisfaction. 
M OF YOUTH atrial, : 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Dru 


time in procuring aud applying 


LAITIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 


y material injurious to the health or skin. 

1 this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
1 be convinced of its wouder- 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y, 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 
None others Genuine. 


BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the Ist of ayy Coe partner withdrawing. The 
entire stock has been purchneed by Mr. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining artner, who hereby 
announces that the business wil continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm uaine as hereto- 


fore, aud at the same address. 
OFFER THIS WEEK THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


75 dozen Ladies Fine French Fancy 
Striped Hose, 25c. per pair. 

150 dozen Finer Quality, in Plain 
Colors and Stripes, 37X¢c. per pair; 
worth 65c. 

150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 30 Tucks 
and Kmbroidered Insertion, 449c. 5 


worth 75e. 
115 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 


broidered, 90c. each. 
75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 in. long, 
with Tucks and Embroidery, 99c.; 


worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching Parasols, all 


colors, $1 85; worth $2 50. 
24-in. Twilled Silk Sua Umbrellas, 


Natural and Fancy Handles, $1 85; 
worth $2 60. 

Keep in constant communication with ns. Advise 
ns of all your wants, small or lnrge. Tt will be profit- 
able to Les Mail Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Imported Underwear in Sets and Singly; 
also, those of their own manufacture, ready- 
made or to order. Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfits complete. 
Misses’ Suits and Sacques. Ladies’ Silk 
and Cashmere Wrappers, Matinée and Nnin- 
sook Suits with garniture of Lace and Em- 


broidery, &e. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No, 236 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


1 by 


Je Nearly « Million to select from, ¢ 

a our own buyers in the markets of th 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trin ngs, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Underwenr, Tica, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Sanyples, infer- 
mation, and '* SHOPPING GUIDE " free on ap 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Ma. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G, CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haurer'’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
FR I} Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 
ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any afidress for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“OPERA BOXES.” 
Beantiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of two 8c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y 


tion, 
. Philada. 


a week in your own tow Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free, Address H. Hatterr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
t mile Pills cured my 


“ Dr. Bensay’s Celer y and Cl 
sick headache. W..W. Hubbard, Manchester, N. H. 


OQIC 


VERY RARE, INDEED. 


ANTIQUARY. “TIERE IS SOMETHING VERY RARE} THE IDENTICAL COLT’S PISTOLS WORN BY 
THE GREAT ROLAND, WHO WAS SLAIN AT RONCESVALLES BY THE TURKS,” 
CUSTOMER, “ BUT THERE WERE NO PISTOLS IN THAT DAY.” 


ANTIQUARY, “I KNOW THAT, MY DEAR SIR; THAT'S WHAT MAKES THEM SO RARE,” FINGAHM GONE?” 


PFACETIA, 


During the recent visit of the Princess Louise to 
Boston a very handsome little fellow staying at the 
sume hotel, who was a general favorite among the 
guests, chanced to be in the hallway one morning 
when her Royal Highness was passing on the way to 
her apartments. Fond of marble-shooting, and hav- 
ing no one to play with just then, he politely asked 
the distinguished huly, whom he did not then know, 
to have a game with him, She was so pleased with 
the charming manner of the boy that she promptly 
accepted his invitation, and a little time was spent in 
jolly sport. In the course of the play the little chap 
learned that his fair antagonist was a person of very 
great importance, but her exact tit assed quickly 
from his mind,if indeedhe caught it: . Afterward, 
when his mamma asked hin where he liad been, he 
said, with a boastful shake of his head, ‘Oh, I’ve 
been playing marbles with the Queen of Sheba.” 

——— ges 


A picken Ning-—The quart of early strawberries. 
Se ews 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


“When I decide to go npon the stage, 

Til make a brilliant début, Ul engage,” 

Said Tom; “and will be heralded afar, 

The latest marvel! the unequalled star! 
“Genius like mine, you know, need never be 
Upon the plane of mediocrity, 

But with a sndden glow itself displays, 

And sets the wondering firmament ablaze.” 
Said Fred, of compliments extremely chary, 
“Tis time, I think, to snuff this luminary. 
You'll miss your chance, Tom, if you longer wait: 
Already you've begun to scin-til-late !” 


“QO WAD SOME POWER TIE GIFTIE GIE US,” ETC. 
THESE YOUNG LADIES ARE NOT ADMIRING MR. JONE 


AS HE VAINLY SUPPOSES, BUT ARE VIEWING 


A pessimist claims to have discovered that women 
do not marry for love nor for money, but in the hope 
of revelling in spring house-cleaning. 

pe 

Yale College students are organizing a brass band, 
Thus there will be a considerable addition to the num- 
ber of college tooters, 
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BINKS ALWAYS WEARS Bi 


STRING MEMORY. 
“Les SEF, SHUGAR, TERBACKER, 'LASSES, TEA, COFFEE—AN’ TERBACKER. BUT WHA'’S DAT UTHER 
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There is a Tennessee law which forbids the sale of 
liquor within four miles of a church. It is now ae 
yoxed to repeal this law, the Tennesseeans not hav- 
ng greed as to which corner of the State they would 
sct apart for their churches, 
eS, 
Mr. R—, an Albany gentleman, about to entertain 
some friends of his bachelor days at dinner, was apx- 
jous that his little daughter, whose speeches were oft- 
cn very amusing, should say something at table that 
might prove entertaining to his guests, Fearing the 
presence of three visitors might bring about the shy- 
ness that the child often exhibited with strangers, he 
took her aside before dinner, aud said; 
“Do not be afraid of these gentlemen that will dine 
with us, Katy; they are old friends of mine. And 
besides, Katy, papa has something he wants to teach 
you to say.” 
R— accordingly gave the child a sentence to 
learn, with instructions that she was to say it after a 
certain observation from R— hiinself, to which her 
reply would be most apropos. Katy fell in with the 
idea, and they both practiced their respective little 
speeches until R— was satisfed that Katy would be 
manage her part very creditably, In the midst of 7 


dinner R—— led up to the remark for which he had 
prepared his little danghter, who was on the alert to 
come in with her reply, which she delivered to her 
father’s entire satisfaction. But unfortunately the 
child was wholly unprepared for the storm of lau he 
ter that followed, nor could she understand why her 
father—who knew go well what each was to say— 
should be laughing as heartily as the rest. Only one 
explanation presented itself to her: she had undonbt 
edly made some mistake. 

Tn the midst of the merriment henanswer 
ated she heard one of the gentlemel :* 
too good to run the risk of forgetting... 1 nust 1 
a note of that. R—, she’s a Ads 

The unfamiliar word “pi 
in Katy’s cup. Deeply mortified } 
blunder, she turned her eyes, in wh 
tears, toward her father, and said, rep 
“Tm sure, papa, I said exactly what 
say.” a. 
It is needless to add that peals of laugh 
this announcement, 


| 
| 
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TEN CENTS A COPY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Fig. 1.—Pxromenape Toiwette.—Cot Pattern, No. 3463: Panier Potonarse and Triumep Skirt, 25 Ceyts Fact. 


Figs. 1 axp 2.—PROMENADE AND VISITING TOILETTES.—[Sez Pace 386.} 


Fig. 2.—Visiting Towers. 
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Promenade and Visiting Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fig. 1.—Promenape Toiterts. This tasteful 
French dress for the street is of flax gray nuns’ 
veiling, with gray silk and cherry-colored velvet. 
The skirt has five gathered lapping flounces pink- 
ed on the lower edges, and mounted on a sitk 
foundation skirt. An apron or demi-tunic of the 
veiling ia draped across the front and sides in 
many folds. The polonaise has paniers turned 
back on the sides, beginning under a full front 
that is shirred at the collar and waist line, and 
terminated there by bows of cherry velvet rib- 
bon, The standing collar is of cherry velvet 
passed under little tabs of the veiling, and there 
are similar revers on the rather long sleeves. The 
back of the corsage is flat, and terminates in long 
and ample drapery caught up in graceful curves, 
and extending down upon the flounces. Flax 
«vay straw hat trimmed with loops and facing of 
cherry velvet and roses. Red parasol trimmed 
with lace. 

Fig, 2.—Visitine Tomertre.—This Parisian 
toilette is of pink and blue shot taffeta, trimmed 
with ruby velvet. The skirt is covered by five 
wide folds of the silk mounted on foundation 
muslin, and each edged with a narrower fold of 
ruby velvet sewed on in blind stitches that do not 
show on the outside, The corsage is made very 
ample in princesse shape, and its lower part re- 
sembles a very fully draped over-skirt in the de- 
sign of the vertugadin puff; this is slightly long- 
er in the back, where it forms two puffs that are 
supported by ruby velvet ribbons that extend 
down each side. These rivbons also trim the 
corsage front, and are placed diagonally across 
the tine pleating on the front. There are straight 
cuffs of ruby velvet, and a rosette of the same 
fastens the guipure lace collar, The glacé straw 
hat matches the dress in color, and is lined with 
ruby velvet. A band of the velvet around the 
crown is fastened by a buckle. The ostrich tips 
are rose and ruby colored. Shot silk umbrella, 
trimmed with white lace. Suéde gloves and mor- 
doré shoes, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, JUNE 23, 1883. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Atrnep Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the drav- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Warren's 
Macazink, and to be the exclusive work of an 
Anerican artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Hanrer & Brotners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American sehools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six mouths for the study of the old mas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and al such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the norposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Broviuers not later then August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and euch 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a scaled 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened untll the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. ne 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. MiLcer, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Brorurrs, will act as judges of the competition, 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harper's MaGazineE of December, 
1883: and should other drawings suthnitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Hanprr’s 
WEEKLY, 8300 ; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Harper's YounG Prope, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs, Harper & Brotgrs 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atyrep Domett 
have been published, “That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
viled to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 


(37 A Suprrement, with portraits of some dis- 
tinguished American scholars, is issued gratuitous. 
ly with the number of Hanrer's WEEKLY for 
June 9. eat ag 


THE GARDEN. 


ROM the beginning of the history of 

the earth there bas been the history 
of a garden with it, and the love of gardens 
scems to be a part of the affections of most 
of us, like the love of all other lovely things. 
Whenever the prophets, for example, want- 
ed fignres to illustrate the uttermost of 
blessing and beauty, they were wont to use 
the garden for their similes. 
soul,” said JEREMIAH, ‘shall be as a water- 
ed garden, and they shall uot sorrow any 


ded.” 


“And their 
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more,” while IsataH makes the promise, 
“ And thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters 
fail not,” as if promise could no further go. 
Nor did the poets of old time forget them. 
And was not half the beauty of Babylon 
and the forgotten cities made by the archi- 
tects who hung their very roofs with gar- 
dens? 

How much they thought of gardens in 
those old times when the Song of Songs was 
sung! © Thy plants are an orchard of pome- 
granates, with pleasant fruits, camphire, 
with spikenard, spikenard and saffron ; cal- 
amus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- 
incense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices: a fountain of gardens, a well of liv- 
ing waters, and streams from Lebanon. 
Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden,” sang the 
Oriental lover. “I am come into my gar- 
den, my sister, my spouse; I have gathered 
my myrrh with my spice; I have eaten my 
honeycomb with my honey.” And the 
spouse sings, “My beloved is gone down 
into his garden, to the beds of spices, to 
feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies.” 


And the lover returns, “I went down into 


the garden of nuts to see...... whether the 
vine flourished, and the pomegranates bud- 
In fact, the Song of Sougs would be 
as badly off without a garden as “ Paradise 


Lost” itself would be, or as “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” indeed. 


But precious as gardens were in those 
long-gone days, in those hot countries with 
their bare hill-tops and arid plains, they 


_are no Jess pleasant, but perhaps equally 


expensive, to-day and in our own temper- 
ate regions. There is nohody who owns a 
house but longs for a bit. of land that shall 
be attached to it; and few are there, even 
among the crowded denizens of cities, who 
do not make the most of the little strip of 
a clothes-yard, be they so fortunate as to 
have the little strip, with a peach-tree in 
its corner, grape-vines on its walls, and roses 
everywhere; while the man in the country, 
where all things are possible, who does not 
eare for a garden, is something to be looked 
at and looked over that one may see what 
is the matter with him—for something is. 
All the women in the country, at any rate, 
want a garden, whether the men of the fam- 
ily do or not, and it is pathetic to see their 
little efforts to inclose one, or else the ten- 
der consideration shown for them by the 
stronger arm which has already inclosed 
one without the feminine assistance, where 
the pitiful little marigolds and cinnamon- 
roses may flower, and where these women 
get some sort of roses in their cheeks by 
leaving the in-door delving and pottering 
in the kindly earth an hour or so now and 
then with a broken and rusty old case-kuite, 
It is enough to break these determined gar- 
deners’ hearts, if they had nothing else to 
break them, to read of hedges of foxglove, 
of every color under heaven, as high as your 
head, in sunny California gardens, fuchsias 
growing to the tops of the houses, and clns- 
ters of roses the double handful to the stem, 
and then to see the white tly devour their 
single rose tended with such care, and know 
that if there were no white tly the plant 
would be only a feeding ground tor the rose- 
bugs which shall be the ruin of successive 
broods of young turkeys by eating their way 
out of the tender little crops that can not 
destroy the hard shells. In spite of all these 
drawbacks these garden-loving women nev- 
er give up their gardens, and year after year 
the larkspur spindles there, the bluebell and 
the columbive grow more pale, and the lit- 
tle deep blue star-of-Bethlehem opens as if 
it were the cachet with which every garden 
should be signed and sealed in memory of 
that spot of the East where not only the 
first gardens grew, but the gardens most 
sacred of all. 

Gardens have always played a great part 
in all our dramas and romances. In Romeo 
and Juliet you see the heavy-headed flowers 
hanging in the moonlight; much of the ac- 
tion of Twelfth Night goes on in Olivia’s gar- 
den; of Much Ado about Nothing in Leouato’s 
garden; and we have a Venetian garden in 
the Merchant of Venice, and lessons in Sicil- 
ian gardening in the Winter's Tale. What 
oue poet did, all the others did, and the 
novel of modern days would be missing its 
opportunity to make much of the luxury 
of life that did not give us a garden scene. 
For a garden is the out-door home, where 
nature makes roofs and walls, haxgings and 
pictures, where sunshine and birds and flow- 
ers are not guests, but members of the fam- 
ily, and health is wooed to come, and being 
there, to stay. Wherever there is a garden, 
one thinks of it as peopled by lovers, by 
pleasant gray-haired people sitting in the 
sun, by happy laughing children with their 
pets aud plays. Those of us who have a 
garden count the days before we can stay 
there hours together, book in hand, without 
injury; those of us who have none long for 
the time to come when we can walk in our 
own paths, pluck the grapes of our own 


vines, and the roses of our own trees; we 
are only too sure that there are few things 
better in life than the possession and culti- 
vation of a garden; and we all remember 
reading the old prophet’s words when the 
Lord promises to turn the wilderness into 
a garden with pools and streams and trees 
for the suffering, as if it were the last, best, 
greatest blessing that could be given: 


“When the poor and needy seek water, and 


there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, 1 the Lord will hear them, I the God 
of Israel will not forsake them. 1 will open 
rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys: I will make the wil- 
derness a pool of water, and the dry land 
springs of water. 
derness the cedar, the shittah-tree, and the 
myrtle, and the oil-tree;. 1 will set in the 
desert the fir-tree, and the pine, aud the 
box-tree together.” 


I will plant in the wil- 


THE FRIEND. 


(PVHERE are few things so essential to 


happiness, so convenient and desirable, 


as a friend, to whom we may confide our as- 
pirations, with whom we may take sweet 
counsel, who will not ridicule our little yan- 
ities behind our back, who will flatter us 
enough for encouragement, but not enough 
for injury—a friend who believes in us and 
understands us. 
rare. Somebody has finely remarked, “ All 
that can be said of friendship is like botany 
to flowers.” 
describe the corolla, count the stamens and 
pistils; but as all this is but the skeleton of 
the blossom, will give no idea of its exquisite 
shape and effect, its grace, the wondrous 
tints and texture of a single petal, the rich 
charm of its perfume, so no words are com- 
prehensive enough to portray the friend, who 
is a kind of second self, whose interests and 
happiness are one with ours, who never rubs 
ns the wrong way, who, even ifobliged to tind 
fault with us, does it with such gracious- 
ness that it is sweeter than another’s praise ; 
who softens the harshness of others by the 


Perhaps this species is 


We may point out the calyx, 


warinth of his admiration. Each of us has 


friends, to be sure, or people whom we dig- 
nify by that name, who exchange visits, 
gifts, letters, and compliments with us; who 
talk gossip with us, consult us upon their 
spring clothes, coutfide to us, with more or 


less truth, the amount of their “ allowance,” 
the cost of their “things”; who have the 
same acquaintances, meet us at the same 
houses, and read the same books that we do ; 
whose affection, however, is only skin-deep, 
and not in any degree stronger or better 
than that which they entertain for others 
whom they criticise and langh at with us; 
friends who are not altogether gratified by 
our successes nor sorry at our failures, who 
through familiarity know the weak point in 
onr armor, and take advantage of their 
knowledge at times; friends who do not 


scruple to assure us, in the cause of truth, |, 


that our Carlo Dolce is not an original, that 
our Persian rug was woven in American 
looms, that our Satsuma ware is an imitation; 
and never saw a province of Japan; triends 
who take it for granted that we yearn to 
know our valued Kioto tea-pot is only 
a Yankee reproduction. “ Friends,” says 
some one, “are like melons; you must try 
a hundred before finding a good one.” But 
who is not willing to try ten hundred if he 
may only find one eventually, and not al- 
ways be put off by a counterfeit? Aud per- 
haps the difficulty in finding one is due more 
than we suspect to the fact, as ALPHONSE 
Karr says, “that every one is anxious to 
have a friend, without taking any particular 
pains to be one himself.” 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
. [From Our Own CorresponpeEnt.} 


P\EA-MAKING has become so very popular a 

patlor amusement at fashionable receptions 
in the large cities that perhaps some of the old- 
time accessories of tea-making which have been 
revived in Washington may prove of interest to 
readers of the Bazar. 

Justice and Mrs. Field remained at their res- 
idence in Washington until May 30, then went 
to California, and will soon visit Japan. She 
kept up her Monday receptions in an informal 
way throughout the spring, and toward the last 
these became so sociable that she had the tea 
table, at which she presided, set in a dainty cor- 
ner of the cheerful reception-room, whose south- 
ern windows look on the garden, instead of in 
the large dining-room, which she had used for 
refreshments at her crowded receptions during 
the gay season. The walls on either side this 
tea table were suitably decorated, a Japanese pa- 
per screen forming a temporary wainscoting, and 
above it were fans, panels, and other ornaments 
brought from the tea-growing -nations—China 
and Japan. On the table were very fine china 
and silver, and beside it a guéridon dating back 
to the reign of Queen Anne. This was sent Mrs, 
Field by an English gentleman whom she met in 
her travels in Europe, and who has since sent 
her many antiques from his old homestead in 
England. 


ported by a permanent standa 
level of a tea table of the ord 
box is lined with red plush 
ments lined with zine for the 
side, and one for the sugar o: 
in the centre room is left fo: 
eh ones which can be 
place after the tea is made, and i 

box is then shut down to keep isles eae 
serving the purpose of a “tea cozy,” C 
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This guéridon is a box of fine Batin-wood, sy 
rd, bringing it toa 
inary height. The 
and hag compart. 
tea leaves on one 
n the other, while 
r the tea-pot, amid 
Set in this warm 


Tea cozies, by-the-way, have long been out of 


general use in this country, though th y 
been common enough in England. aaa 


Mrs. Ogle Tayloe, of Washington, who has lived 


there in the same house over half a cen 

one on her tea table in the parlor one pels 
and said she did not expect any one present a 
cept Mr. Corcoran to, know what it was, as no 
other was old enough. It was made of ‘bright. 
colored patch-work, wadded and lined with gay- 
colored silk. It was hood-shaped, and fitted 
loosely over the large solid silver tea - pot which 
Mrs. Tayloe used, until she became an invalid 

to make*tea in her parlor every evening at 
half past eight o’clock. All visitors were made 
welcome to this and the variety of choice cakes 
served at the same time. Her house, fronting 
Lafayette Square, on the east side of that park 

was built by her husband, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, 
near the close of John Quincy Adams's adminis. 
tration, and has never been occupied by any save 
his own family, His father, Colonel John Tay- 
loe, of Mount Airy, Virginia, was an intimate 
friend of General Washington. Mr. B. Ogle Tay. 
loe was educated at Oxford, England, and euter- 
tained in his house every distinguished person, 
native and foreign, who visited Washington city 
from about 1828 to the breaking out of the civil 
war. 
the old Octagon house, which was built in 1800. 


While his father lived he did the same in 


Apropos of antiques, it may be mentioned that 


Mrs. Sanders Irving, whose hushand is a nephew 
of Washington Irving, has in the parlor of her 
Washington home a pair of steeple-topped bur- 
nished brass andirons which were used while he was - 
Postmaster-General by her grandfather, Gideon 
Granger. 
carried these to his home in the State of New 
York, where they remained for over sixty years, 
when Mrs. Irving brought them to her house, 
then just completed, in Washington, Gideon 
Granger was appointed Postmaster-General by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1801, re-appointed by him in 


When he left Washington in 1814 he 


1805, and again re-appointed by President Madi- 


son in 1809, and so served continuously from 


1801 to 1814. 


It is rarely indeed that any lady marries the : 
kind of man either in appearance or in disposi- 
tion and mental endowments which she adopted 
as her ideal in childhood or girlhood. The mar. ; 
riage of Miss Swearingen, the sister of the wife of ' 
Justice Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was, however, in some respects an exception to 
this rule, Colonel Condit Smith, whom she mar, | 
ried at Justice Field’s residence on May 18, in 
physical proportions corresponding to the ideal 
hero of her childhood. Ounce, when quite a little 
girl, she met General Winfield Scott while travel: 


ling, and was so struck with his fine appearance 


and ‘size that ehe exclaimed, “If ever ] marry, I 


want a husband as big as General Scott.” Col- 
onel Smith is quite as tall as General Scott, but 
not yet so stout. He too has served with dis- 
tinction in the army, but he retired after the last 
war was over, Miss Swearingen had aleo said that 
she would not wear, if ever she married, the con- 
ventional white bridal robe and veil. In liew 
thereof she wore a rich gros grain silk having 
the faintest possible tinge of pale amber color, 
and a sheen as delicate as the white bloom ona 
plum. It was as if a ray of winter morning sun- 
shine on a frosted pane of glass had been caught 
and made permanent in the meshes of the silk. 
The garniture across the front was a deep fall of 
appliqué embroidery the same shade as the dress, 
and across the train at the back was “ resurrec- 
tion” or “church” lace, which had been present- 
ed to her some time before, and never used by 
her till then. Diamonds fastened the lace which 
finished the V-shaped neck, and lace pins set with 
diamonds caught to her hair the shawl-shaped old 
thread lace—an heirloom in her family—which 
was arranged over her head as the Spanish ladies 
wear a mantilla, These diamonds and other or- 
naments of the same precious stones were the 
gift of Governor and Mrs. Leland Stanford, while 
the enormous solitaire diamond ear-drops she 
wore were one of the very wealthy bridegroom 
ifts. 

. No subject appears to possess more vital inter- 
est for Mr. George Bancroft than questions of 
constitutional law, and he discusses them, by 
whomsoever suggested, with great eagerness. He 
said lately to a lady, who had repeated to him 
the views as to the intention of the Constitution 
on a given point expressed by certain modern 
statesmen, that if he were a younger man be 
would devote himself exclusively to the study of 
constitutional law, and the endeavor to elucidate 
the real meaning the framers of the Constitution 
had in preparing it. : 

Mr. Kingsley, Secretary Chandler’s brother-in- 
law, who has been appointed one of the Board of 
Visitors to Annapolis, is the survivor of a once 
large family, in which sudden deaths, many of 
them of a tragic character, have been the Tule. 
Out of nine who have died, not one was ill an en- 
tire week before death. One of the parents wus 
killed by an accident, and the other dropped dead 
of heart-disease without a moment’s warning. 
Four of the children died within a few days of 
scarlet fever, two others were burned to death on 
the steamer Henry Clay, and auother was thrown 
from a carriage and killed. 

An ex-American minister to St. Petersburg, 
when congratulated on being appointed elsewhere, 
said it was indeed a subject for congratulation, 
as he had nothing to do in the Russian capital 


| 
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below the belt to the foot, and the lowest flounce | mountain-side which did not pan out well, Hay- 
woop promising that when he struck, Jones 


royal family, and look after a few | dia red and indigo blue cotton, or else there are 


but bury the : : ; [ 
. It so chanced that while he was in St. | oval medallions of leather basket-work set on | goes around the skirt. These gathered flounces 
poe three of the royal family died, and | buff linen bands, and the edges are wrought with | are very full, and after being stiffly starched they ae Le eon rea fied rere Aten 
other high dignitaries also, for each of whom our | red and blue. White linen scalloped borders | are worn “ rough-dried”—that is, without ironing. | world, and sold it, later, for five million dollurs, 
minister, hia family and servants, horses and car- | have beautiful Persian designs stitched in bright | Instead of a straight belt they have a French | yicg Haywoop eventually became Mrs, Jones. 
riage, had to wear mourning. This was very cost- | red and blue, and wrought with gold threads. | waistband shaped to a point in front, and made —A Bulgarian, Ivan N. Martincugrr, who 
11 as depressing to the spirits. For accr- | Then there are bands of printed cotton satteen | quite large, with a drawing-string in the top. | has studied three years at Oberlin, two in Yale 

Such skirts can be bought in the shops for $1, | Theological Seminary, and two in the New York 


Medical College, Is going home, having been or- 
dained to the Congregutional ministry, to or- 
ganize a chureh in the city of Sophia. 

—Mr. WHIttTigK will hold his summer vaca- 
tion at Holderness, New Humpshire. It ie said 
that young people send him their verses with 
the cool request that he will attend to their pub- 
lication and remit the proceeds. They do not 
even offer a commission. A school-house has 
just been named for him in Denver. 

—A missionury paper bins been edited In Luck- 
now, Indiv, under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church, by Rev. James Muper during bis ten 
years’ alay in that place. 

—The English nurse who takes care of Mr. 
ALcoTrT once hud Dickens for a patient, 

—The sixty-fourth birthday of Queen Victo- 
RIA was celebrated by eighty members of the 
British Charituble Society at Young’s Hotel in 
Boston, 

—Judee Ritenie, of Baltimore, having sixteen 
beautiful daughters, only one of whom is mar- 
ried, somebody suggests that it is what the 
French would call an embarrassment of Rircutgs, 

—Madame Drovet, who for forty years has 
copied every work of Victor Hvuao’s, in order 
that the risk of its being lost at the printer's 
should not be encountered, and who hag written 
a diary about the great man, taking Boswet us 
her model, has lately died in Paris, She was at 
one time a fing actress, aud was Hugo's house- 
keeper for years. 

—A niece of Ropert Borns, Miss AGNrs 
Brown Beaa, died Jutely at the Bridge House, 
Ayr, Scotlind, aged eighty-three, and leaving a 
younger sister. 

—The late De; Witttam Crampers, founder 
of Chambers’s Journal, beg:n life as a booksell- 
er’s apprentice, and in his tiret venture at print- 
ing was obliged to cke out his seanty supply of 
type by letters cut from wood with his own hand, 

e declined knighthood, but accepted honorary 
degrees from the leading Scotch universities. 
He was a benefactor to his native place, and in- 
terested in prison reform, 

—If Cardinul MANNING attends the Queen's 
levee this season, as it is said he will do, his 
health allowing, it will be the first instance in 
some centuries of a Cutholic bishop guing tu 
court. 

—TnHomas Harpy, the novelist, was an archi- 
tect until the success of his writing diverted his 
career, Many of his heroes are architects, 

—The Prince of Wules’s children use the tri- 
eyele in the grounds of Sandringham, and the 
Vicur of Woimar and his wife have been met 
skimming along on the coast road near Deal 
upon this vehicle. Young Paut Butvsr, the 
General's son, and his friend Mr. FARRINGTON, 
are making the tour of the British Islands on a 
double bicycle. 

—The superintending of Lafayette Square, in 
the Crescent City, las been accepted by the 
wife of Major E. A. Burks, of the New Orleaus 
Times Democrat. 

—Hartig Hutcuinson, a girl of ten, is the 
presiding genius of a Texus telegraph office, and 
a girl of tifteen hus charge of seven important 
switches on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. Are these girls of the period? 

—Epwin Bootu says he never saw a better 
actor than SOWNENTHAL, the German player, 
who was the first to move him to tears, 

—When Mrs. Aston, wile of the American 
Minister at Rome, who is only twenty-three, and 
very benutiful, was presented at court, it-is eaid 
that the Queen was voiceless with admiration. 

—SaLvint’s son is to enter the Italiau urmy 
by the Italian species of conscription. 

—Sir Juces Benepiot thinks that Partr has 
arival in ALBANI, Patt knows fifty operas. 

—Probably the first woman ever oceupying 
the position of national bunk president ia Mrs, 
Louisa B. STEPHENS, Who has been elected to 
succeed her late husband, Mr. R. D. STEPHENS, 
as president of the First National Bank of Mar- 
ion, Iowa. 

—Shortly since a dingy bit of painting was 
sold for a trifle to a cabinet-maker at a sale of 
old household effects in Gloucester, England. 
A priest bought it of the cubinet-muaker for 
about thirty-five dollara, had it cleaned and re- 
stored, and suld it for thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars to a well-known London dealer, it proving 
to be a genuine BorticeLLi—a portrait of St. 
JEROME. 

—Rev. Rosert Cotiygr, of New York, is go- 
ing abroad this summer ‘to lie among the hea- 
ther, hear the larks sing, and drink at old wells, 
and eat oat-bread and milk, and tumble in famil- 
jur rivers, and hunt up old cronies,” he says, 
“and toddle through some woods between an 
old abbey and an old tower, where he used to 
go a-courting.”’ 

—The second prize at the recent exhibition of 
paintings held to celebrate the centennial of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in the city of Mexico was 
conlerred upon Senuritau ELENA BARREIRO FELEX 
Panta, n Mexican artist studying in Europe hay- 
ing varricd off the tirst prize, 

—The Due de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia is to 
be nominated as president by the Paris Jockey 
Club, which in its halfcentury of life has had 
but four presidents, Lord Hexur SEYMouk, 
Prince de la Moskowe, Count ACHILLE DgLa- 
MARRE, and the Marquis de Gontaut-Biron. 

—President AxTHUR is said by a brother 
angler to be an enthusiastic lover of beautiful 
scenery, gentle as a woman, impressible as uo 
child, companionable and courteous, 

—The successor of Sir Gzorce JEssBL, Chief 
Justice Brett, is a great oursman, 

—A large number of Italian titles have been 
bought with moncy. Since 1848 the Duke of 
Lucca made any one a count who would pay for 
it; a hundred dollars would buy any title in 
Fiesole twenty years ago; anybody could buy a 
dukedom in Naples; and a papal dukedomw can 
now be had for twenty thousand dollars, Ca- 
vour, who despised titles, thought their sale 
would cheapen them, and till the public treasury, 
and he brought forward a bill making the price 
of a count’s tithe two thousand dollars, There 
are only three hundred and sixteen families in 
Sicily every member of which is a prince, An 
American minister once bad all his servanta 
there-impecunious marquises, for the fuu of it, 


we 
via togh of time his wife and daughters could 


wear only black flannel, then they wore black 
cashmere, then silk, all of which was prescribed 
by a court circular. . 

Mr. Harvey Watterson, the father of the editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and an ex-Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Tennessee, is con- 
sidered to resemble ex-Senator Simon Cameron 
so strongly that he ia frequently addressed by 
friends of the latter under the impression that he 
is Mr.Cameron. A gentleman so accosted him 
not long ago. His wife says that twenty years 

they were so much alike that across the strect 
even she could not tell them apart. 

Professor Baird, the director of the Smithsoni- 
an Institution, and the president of the Fish Com- 
mission, while he rarely fails to recognize a spe- 
cies of fish or any scientific specimen on sight, 
and is able at once to give the most accurate in- 
formation about such, will often be at a loss to 
call his best-known acquaintances by name when 


he meets them casually. 


with Turkey red or indigo blue grounds, with 
quaint Eastern designs stamped upon them, and 
rows of silk cords are stitched upon this back- 
ground; these trim the delicate buff Tussore 
silks, although made on cotton ground. Twine 
trimmings are also shown, making 8 lace-like 
edge for galloons of blue, red, or écru linen, or 
else the twine forms a basket-woven galloon with 
dark red or blue threads in it. There are many 
new écru embroideries showing open designs and 
two scalloped edges, with a gulloon in the middle 
made of cords or of twine, through which is 
passed black or dark velvet ribbon. All these 
trimmings are used in connection with some very 
dark fabric on the pale silks, either satin under- 
neath as a transparent, or else velvet on the out- 
side as relief ; the lighter silke, however, whether 
Tussore or foulard, are now used of a single kind 
for the entire dress, in preference to the figured 
foulard for one part and plain foulard for an- 
other. 


and can probably be made at home at even less 
expense. The hair pads or cushion bustles are 
still put inside of dress skirts, but are objected 
to on account of their warmth. A pleating of 
very stiff barred crinoline is a better arrangement, 
and may be attached to the belt of each dress. 
Shoulder-straps similar to gentlemen's suspend- 
ers are furnished to hold up heavily trimmed 
dress skirts, and keep them in their proper place 
just below the waist line. These may be merely 
+ elastic ribbons sewed permanently to the skirt 
back to be passed over the shoulders and hooked 
or buttoned to the belt in front. There are also 
separate suspenders that may be attached to any 
dress by the hooks that finish each end. These 
straps transfer the weight of the dress from the 
hips to the shoulders, and the wearer must decide 
for herself where she can best endure this weight. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


Long silk gloves that are worn out at the tips 
of the fingers may be made into stylish mitts by 
cutting off the fingers entirely, and also half of 
the thumb, The top ia then hemmed neatly, or 
else button-hole stitched around. 

To keep kid shoes from cracking apply glycer- 
ine very lightly by rubbing on with a bit of flan- 
nel before applying any of the patent dressings 
used to give gloss to the kid. 

Gauze Balbriggan stockings of very light qual- 
ity are worn inside colored silk stockings to pro- 
tect the skin when the color rubs off, to prevent 
the unpleasant “creepy” feeling, and also to keep 
the fine stockings from being stained by perspira- 
tion. 

When there are two or three sets of narrow 
ribbon strings to bonnets, each set should be tied 
separately in order to make loose-looking loops, 
and keep them from matting together. 

Worth’s newest sleeves have but one seam— 
that outside the arm. Coat sleeves, in order to 
be stylish, must now be fitted as closely as pos- 
sible. 

Scotch plaid twilled silk is again used in bias 
scarfs for neck-ties to brighten up dark dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Misa 
Swirzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Tuomson, Lancpon, & Co. 


NEW APRON OVER-SKIRTS, ETC. 


Some of the new apron over-skirts on French 
dresses are made entirely without gores, the five 
breadths of which they are composed being 
straiglit—not sloped—and they are thus as full 
at the top as at the bottom, in order to give the 
appearance of large hips and voluminous dra- 
peries, Indeed, some of these over-skirts have 
the upper parts lined throughout to give them 
greater size, though this lining is of some soft 
stuff instead of the crinoline lawns. The top 
of the over-skirt is gathered in two rows and 
sewed to the foundation skirt just below the 
belt, instead of being gathered to the belt with 
the lower skirt. Below this the drapery is most 
irregular, being sometimes caught back and un- 
der to make the vertugadin puffed effect, while 
in other cases the three front breaths are laid in 
curved or horizontal folds, and fastened in place 
by stitches taken in the lengthwise seams attach- 
ing them to the foundation skirt, A Supplement 
pattern of a full over-skirt is given in Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. XVI. 

There is no prettier or less expensive finish to 
kilt-pleatings than a group of tucks near the 
foot, and these are now used alike on silk and 
wool dresses, such as foulards, albatross cloth, 
ete., and even on the better changeable silks and 
ottomans. For a single kilt - pleating covering 
the whole skirt below the short apron drapery it 
is only necessary to allow six inches of length to 
each breadth when cutting them, and this is tak- 
en up in a hem and two tucks. When the ma- 
terial is soft wool these tucks should be done by 
hand, but_machine-stitching is used for thicker 
goods, The wide breadth of double-fold wool 
goods that now forms the drapery of the back 
should have similar tucks across it at the bot- 


tom. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COACHING TOILKTTES. 


PNHE annual parade of the Coaching Club is 
[ one of the prettiest shows of the spring in 
New York. The gentlemen drivers wear the 
club uniform of dark green coats with drab trou- 
sers and tall light hats, and the ladics are attired 
in pretty reception toilettes, in which they are to 
attend the club dinner after the drive. This vear 
white, écru, and strawberry dresses were most 
used, and the materials were silk, nuns’ veiling, 
and foulard. Laces for flounces, for full drapery 
of over-skirts, and for trimming the basque were 
on almost every dress. There were fewer strik- 
ing toilettes than are usually seen, as the dresses 
were of delicate colors, with sometimes velvet of 
very decided tone to give character to the whole. 
Thus a cream white foulard dress had broad 
sapphire blue velvet bands on the kilt-pleated 
skirt, with velvet collar, vest, and cuffs. An 
écru wool dress with brown dots and lace trim. 
ming had the basque of olive brown velvet. An 
ottoman silk of pale strawberry shades was 
trimmed with écru lace and velvet. The flower- 
ed India foulards and the dull electric blue 
dresses were among the prettiest seen, The bon- 
nets were, with few exceptions, small capotes of 
colored or white straw trimmed with the velvet 
and lace used on the dress, and some small flow- 
ers, White net mask veils were worn with these 
bonnets, For other coaching excursions there 
are effective dresses of cream white wool—twilled 
flannel or camel’s-hair—made up with the tapes- 
try figured wools that are now woven in large de- 
signs of fruits and flowers, and even with small 
Watteau figures and bits of landscape. Only 
one or two strips of this design are needed for 
a white wool dress, and these are bought sepa- 
rately woven across the breadth of double-fold 
wool; a single stripe of the figures half a yard 
deep is placed across the lower part of the front 
and sides of the skirt,or elxe it is draped in 
wrinkles as a tablier, though this plan is objec- 
tionable, as it breaks the figures too much; the 
basque, upper drapery, and back of the dress are 
then of the plain white wool, with perhaps a re- 
lief of velvet about the neck and wrists. There 
are also dark Oriental mixtures of silk and wool 
in Persian designs for draperies of black and 
dark-colored wool and silk dresses for driving. 
The plaid and block patterns of nuns’ veiling in 
the French combinations of color instead of in 
Scotch tartans are also made up in these gay toi- 
lettes, and there are copper-colored wool dresses 
with gay Persian designs stamped on the pleated 
flounces, the over-dress, corsage, and vest. 


PERSONAL. 


TWENTY-FIVE thoueand dollars have been giv- 
en for a Widows’ Home in Washington by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH STONE. 

—Madame MopJeska and her husband, the 
Count Bozenta, will pass the coming seuson at 
the National Yellowstone Park, 

—Ex-Governor Henpricks amuses himself at 
his home in Indianapolis witha pet white mouse, 
with which he made acquaintance during his ill- 
ness, and which is named for Oscarn WILDE. 

—On Decoration-day Mrs. Junta Wakp Howe 
rend a poem before the Soldiers’ Club and the 
Students of Wellesley College. 

—The bust of LonareLLow in Westminster 
Abbey is to be placed between the tombs of 
Cuaucer and Dryven. 

—It is snid that the idea of the Harvard Annex 
originated with Mr.and Mrs. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
of Cambridge, through anxiety concerning the 
education of their own danghters, Its name 
was viven in jest by a Cambridge Indy of cutting 
speech, Professor GREENOUGH offered the idea 
mental hospitality at once. 

—A minbow wedding,” where the bride- 
maids in couples will wear India silks in pris- 
matic colors, is the swectest thing out, and will 
be celebrated in June by the daughter of Gener- 
al Bucknen, of Louisville, Kentucky, and Mr. 
BELKNAP. 

—Mrs. GRESHAM, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is thirty-two, bas large hazel eyes and 
silky lashes, a skin like a peach, aud bloude 
hair; she is short and slender, 

—An eminent literary ludy was lately heard at 
a dinner purty inveighing loudly against the prae- 
tice of vivisection, who nevertheless ate with 
relish oysters wrenched alive from their shells, 
cod crimped while alive, lobsters boiled alive, 
lumb and chicken bled to death, and Strasburg 
pie made from the livers of geese buked to death 
before an under-groond fire. Her dress wus 
trimmed with humming-birds, and the cloak in 
which she came wus made of the skins of scals 
fluyed alive. 

—It is idle to say that the average of life is 
not lengthening when we haye occasion to report 
so many centenariuns, the last being Dina 
JONEKEN, u squaw living on the reservation six 
niles trom Syracuse, New York. 

—Mrs. Rogs.ing is one of those who make 
the rest of her sex proud of being women, 

—President ARTHUR passes the summer at the 
Soldiers’ Home, as several of his predecessors 
have done, : 

—The last letter, it is believed, which Tomas 
JEFFERSON ever wrote has come to light in an 
old family Bible in Baltimore, Tt was written iu 
1826 to Mayor WeigiTMAN, of Washington, de- 
clining an invitation to Fourth-of-July exercises 
in that city on account of illness, 

—The novel gift of a cranberry patch, which 
threatens to be worth twenty-tive thousand dol- 
lars, has been bestowed upon Williams Colleze 
by Joun Z, Goopnicu, of Stockbridge, Massu- 
ebusctts. 

—Henry D. McDanigzs, the present Govern- 
or of Georgia, is a bud stammerer, and can not 
talk. His predecessor, ALEXANDER H. STE- 
PHENS, could not walk. 

—Lou1s JENNINGS suys BEACONSFIELD would 
never have liked such a modest flower as the 
primrose. If it is the yellow primrose to which 
he refers, it is certainly showy enough. 

—It is reported that Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
made his fortune by lending two thousand dol- 
lurs to an associate in his mining camp named 
Harywoop, who had owned a claim on the 


CORSETS. 


Two kinds of corsets are now found in fash- 
ionable shops. Modistes who follow French 
fashions commend the low, short, pliable corsets 
that give a drooping bust, and follow the outlines 
of the figure without undue pressure or tight la- 
cing, Atthe large furnishing houses there are also 
seen corsets in what is called the English styles, 
that have the bust gores cut high to push up the 
tlesh, and are very long on the hips to give the 
effect of a slight figure with long waist. For 
stout figures the best corsets are short above to 
let the bust droop, and are long on the hips. Cor- 
sets of the English cotton satteens in delicate 
colors of pink, blue, or cream are now much used. 
The ventilating corsets made partly of open net 
are liked for midsummer wear. The spoon- 
shaped steels for the front of corsets are now 
made very broad below, and are liked for stout 
figures. The Helix corsets, instead of being fit- 
ted with bones, have coiled wires in casings that 
do not break or double up, as they are not affect- 
ed by heat or moisture. 


BUSTLES, SHOULDER-STRAPS, ETC. 


The most fashionable modistes depend princi- 
pally on the drapery of the dress itself for giving 
the very large tournures which are now in vogue. 
There are, however, many who do not understand 
arranging these intricate draperies, and there are 
flat figures that need a small bustle in addition to 
any dress, no matter how full. For these slight 
figures the newest bustles are made of eight nar- 
row frills of barred muslin or hair-cloth very fully 
pleated on a V-shaped foundation piece of the 
same muslin, that is curved into shape by strings 
tied across it—not by the objectionable bones or 
steel hoops. If anything more is needed, one or 
two steels are put in casings across the back 
breadths of the dress skirt. There is also what 
is called a bustle skirt, combining a tournure and 
petticoat in one, and this when trimmed across 
the foot with tlounces is worn by stout ladies, and 
made to serve asthe only skirt, This has some 
hoops across the back that stop on the sides, 
and there are one or two muslin flounces around 
the foot; tapes attached to the sides are tied un- 
derneath the hoops to give them the desired 
curve, Another skirt that gives good size, dis- 
penses with hoops, and may be easily made at 
home, and laundried there at small cost, is also 
a bustle skirt made of corded muslin. The mus- 
lin with the cords in bars takes the starch best, 
but that with the cords in stripes will do very 
well, These skirts are about two yards and an 
eighth in width at the foot, with the front and 
side yores slightly sloped to the top, and the back 
breadth sloped up the middle, thus cutting it in 
two pieces to make a shapely foundation for 
flounces that are placed across it. There are five 
of these flounces that cover it from a few inches 


INDIA FOULARDS, TUSSORE SILKS, ETC. 


Ecru and cream tints are seen in the new India 
foulards, which are finer and softer than French 
foulard silks. These cream grounds have large 
rings, singly or interlinked, of dark brown, green, 
red, or blue for their stylish design, or they are 
strewn over with small fruits, berries, chervies, 
damsons, or else they have nut patterns, showing 
almonds or filberts; but the flower designs, 
though not new, are by no means given up. One 
of the favorite trimmings for these is open-work- 
ed écru embroidery either on muslin or pongee, 
placed plainly as a transparent over dark satin 
across the lower part of the front and side 
breadths of the skirt. This is handsome over 
dark brown satin (Surah satin will answer), while 
the drapery above and all the rest of the dress is 
of écru foulard with large brown rings. The vest 
is of the dark satin pleated and strapped with 
embroidered écru bands, and the collar and’sleeve 
trimmings are similar. Dark garnet and bottle 
green satin Surah are used in the same way, but 
blue is considered less effective. The plain Tus- 
sore silks, which are really very fine light India 
pongees, in their natural écru shades are in as 
Sreat favor for cool summer dresses as when they 
were first used here six or seven years ago. 
These are now given a relief of very dark velvet, 
and are also draped with quaintly colored em- 
broidered India goods. 


NOVEL TRIMMINGS, 


For these India fabrics and for the new batistes 
and linos there are some novel trimmings of 
twine, India cottons, linen, and leather that seem 
of rather incongruous materials, but are so effect- 
ive that lovers of novelty are using them on sea- 
side and country dresses. For instance, there 
are écru linen galloons or braid an inch wide 
With stitching or embroidered figures done in In- 
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Vis. 1.—Caiwa Bettrows.—[Sce Vig. 3, 


Page 889, ]—From the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle -W ork. 


Table Screen. 


Scrrexs are much used in England for shading one’s eyes and 
book from the light of the lamp when reading. The present ex- 
ample, like the mirror frame, is worked in the finest crewels and 
stitches on dark green satin, and the wood mounting is stained 
dark green to correspond. The iris flowers are interpreted in 
violets, purples, grays, and whites, some blossoms being more 
red-purple than others, and some being in yellows. The leaves, in 
fine close rows of stem stitch, are in soft gray-greens of medium 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 


Tape Scrren.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


and dark shades, with here and there a leaf in yellower green. The 
ae are greenish-yellow, and the flowers are worked in feather 
stitch, 


Mirror Frame. bs 


Tuis is worked on cream-colored satin sheeting, or finest gray 
satteen, in the very finest split crewels, and in the most dainty 
coloring. Carnations, dark red; roses, pale pink ; peonies, red; 
the small blossoms yellow and blue; leaves and tendrils in greens : 
but these colors are to be chosen and blended with consummate 


Fie. 2.—Cnina Bettows.—From the 
South Kensington Royal School of 


Art Needle-Work, 


taste, in order that the result may come up to the required stand- 
ard of beauty, and lead the eye away from the reflection in the 
mirror to the frame that encompasses it. The stitches are te 
finest and smallest that can be made, and the whole thing will 
be found very effective. 


China Bellows.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tuesr pretty things are so rapidly puffing themselves into favor, 
and affording the mistress of the house such a dainty method 0 
dusting her priceless, high-priced, valuable and invaluable bric-- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘prac, that we present our readers with two more patterns of them, accompanied by working designs. | trancous matter. Aguin, it is idle to devote the first page of a letter to trivial excuses for not having 
written sooner, when no particular reason existed why a still longer delay in writing might not have 


Work the tiger-lily pattern, Fig. 1, in orange-brown, yellow, and gold thread, with dark green leaves ; : 
and brown stems, all this thrown up on rich dark brown satin, The pattern can be worked either | been allowed to elapse, if it suited the convenience of the writer. Of course, when a letter requires 
jn outline or solid, according to the temperament and diligence of the worker; if the latter be | an immediate answer, it is then a matter of politeness to give the reason for the omission, but this 
preferred, silks should be chosen ; they give a better effect. A working pattern is given in Fig. 3. | should be explained without circumlocution, and other matters should at once be referred to. A want 
What may be the botanical title of the shrub conventionalized in the bellows Fig. 2 we are unable | of punctuation in a letter will often cause a sentence or paragraph to be misunderstood, aud made to 
to say; but the point is immaterial ; “ Love-in-a-mist” will do as well as any. The design is most | convey the reverse of what was intended. Notes of interrogation should not be omitted from a 
safely worked in conventional coloring, such as shades of electric blue on dark blue velvet, with | letter when questions are asked, though many consider it a waste of time to make use of them. 
: Notes of exclamation, when required, materially assist the clearer understanding of a passage which 


high lights and feathery spikes in white floss silk, It is always worked solid, the crescents in u ; 
gatin stitch, the leaves in stem stitch. without them might have a vague meaning. It is uot the fashion in these days to accuse one's sclf 
of writing a stupid letter, a dull letter, or an uninteresting letter ; one’s 
ay Bia Abe ; friends are only too likely to take one at een own raluaiion and io 
7 YP TEP. WRITING aT tas indovse the written verdict, while the solevism of laying the blame of bac 
FASHIONABLE LETTER-WRITING. | | writing on pens, ink, and paper is confined to the servants’ hall, where 
HERE are many points to be considered in the art of letter-writing, | writing materials are perhaps not always of the best quality, and seldom 
T as it enters largely into the every-day life of most people, and yet | ready to hand. In answering a letter it is a great proof of a poor ima- 
after young ladies have left the school-room, and young gentlemen have gination, besides being extremely tedious, when each paragraph of tlic 
left school or college, they are supposed to be above and beyond requiring erly | letter under treatment is minutely paraphrased. Questions naturally 
instruction on this head, while in reality few have mastered lite more than } demand answers, and important facts call for comment; but trivial re- 
the rudiments. Some are conscious of their deficiencies—painfully so—and | a | marks and observations, perhaps pleasantly put, were never expected to 
to write a letter or even a simple note is to them a trouble and a bore; e< 4 am: | be returned to their author with poor platitudes attached to them. 
as they get older they take refuge in the fact that they are bad corre- | forjis A postscript was formerly supposed to convey the pith or gist of a lady's 
spondents, and in saying this it serves as an excuse for writing very short = letter—a poor compliment, it must be confessed, to her intelligence ; it is 
letters, or for not writing at all, while a few with money at command ‘q \ Va now considered a vulgarism to put P.S, at the bottom of a letter contain- 
communieate by telegrams instead of through the post, and thus avoid the \ 2 ing the few last words; if something is remembered when the letter is 
necessity of putting pen to paper. There is not a little excuse for short- = | concluded that should have been said, it ig added without apology. 
comings in the matter of letter-writing on the part of very young people; 
home letters have peel their ony experience in this branch of , = 
y, and with facts and affection for a basis, the compositions have not / IA PIS FAQ TO : a, . 
pen much difficulty during school-days. It is when pos sravqesping / | PARIS FASHIONS.—[Frow Ocvr Own Coxrespoxvenr.] 
into womanhood and boys into manhood, even more than in after-years, | [ / | i ie busy imagination of our dressmakers knows no rest. Just at this 
that want of fluency in letter-writing is acutely felt by them. To | \ tes moment, after dresses for the races and expositions, it is occupied in 
commence a letter to a comparative stranger, or to a person with ee “a preparing those for travelling, watering-places, etc., simpler 
whom the writer is but slightly acquainted, ou any matter of Se \ nd evidently, but on this very account exacting a stamp of 
interest, is the first difficulty to be got over. Shall it be - a ee \ criginality, not to say eccentricity. As for the elegazt 
a letter or a note, written in the first or in the third Je \ \\/ PA Ne toilettes made for the races, they are a mass of em- 
person? This. is to many a perplexing question, aud ih ae \ V4 aK broideries, glittering, light, heavy, etc., brocatelles 
yet there need be no doubt on the matter, as there a eae ee A of gold net, and scarfs and draperies overluad- 
is a aafe rule for every one's guidance respecting 4 \ | \ / | % ed with gold, or embroidered. The corsages 
it. In all communications with strangers, or / i" | NS are pointed, with the skirts puffed around 
almost strangers, it would be correct to write \ / be the points, forming a kind of vertugadin. 
in the third person. A very slight acc uaint- f- 5 } / \ | A few have crossed draperies, showing 
ance, however, or a faint personal know- / b\ J \ \ a vest which may be as rich as possible. 
ledge, would authorize a letter being / | ee é \ rye ON \ Bonnets participate in this con- 
written in the first person, if it were fe | ’ Pe gen NPN \ fusion. Some are almost of rustic 
to be of any length. Notes are priti- / ee Jo / / \ i \ simplicity, and others of extreme 
cipally contined to the briefest ot ty ee ( be We oF NBN } / 4 richness. Among the first we 
communications, as, when they , / / [ will cite moss capotes, trimmed 
are lengthy, the repetition of J with vegetables, apricots, and 
mandarin oranges; by the 


the pronoun “ she” and “ her,” ; 
“he” and “him,” becomes so side of which are seen bon- 
wearisome if not involved, to Ff eS a cate 
say nothing of the possessive / / ee Daas 
| Charming suminer stuffs, 
/ 
\ { 
\ 


ly brought into use, with 


pronouns which are frequent- me, ioe a NY / \ 
V4 —_ 2 ‘ \ EN, : \ which will be much worn, 
/ ) \7 / ee ‘ X are glacé taffetas, Surahs, 


and serges, in checks or 
narrow stripes. These are 
in exquisite iridescent col- 


[| 
the addition of surnames. | 
When it is imperative to 

write in the third person it | 


is most desirable to con- XS 
struct each sentence with . ors that remind one of Ve- 
care and with due regard to netian glass, and also in 
an extravagant use of pro- | A) warm rich tints, such as 
Noung, and never at any \ / flames of punch, ete. These 
tine to resort to the vulgar \ { stuffs do not require elab- 
expedient of attempting a \ orate trimmings; pinked 
sort of compromise by mak- \ ruches or flounces, which do 
ing the initial letter of the not produce a heavy effect, 
writer and of the person writ- \ are much used. Retrouss¢és 
ten to do duty for their respect- below the waist are very ef- 
ive surnames. To frame a note \ \ } fective for these costumes, as 
without introducing — “ compli- * Pee) xy \ \ \ sie | J ; the broken lines set off the play 
ments” at its beginning is the re- \ yt i Vinay le | | ; . 1 | v a 4 / vA of light and shade to advantage. 
ceived mode of writing one. The \ : 1 oN / a: Pa ee / j Chous, with ends, can be set here 
subject under discussion does not \ ° a: St | | } \ ie ae / / and there in the loopings. 
quire this preliminary introduction, \ \ \ x \ \ Va hee rat i Dresses for travelling, walking, 
and it is best to embody it in the opeu- \ NX = See Nr a | 1 ee A / and country wear are made almost ex- 
ing sentence. There are few people \ ; . \ \ | ik Z / clusively of wool, plain, striped, or 
careless or ignorant enough to lapse {rom \ ; “ea \ ne 4 Je he x / checked. A kind of coarse baréze, 
the third person into the first in the course \ | }> as VOM | / \ \ \ 22 Which is supple and light, and does not 
of a short note; but still it is worth ear \ | | = \W ee fr s \ \ tee ; romiple, ig much used for this purpose. 
ing against. To turn froin notes (0 letters, N RK ay | ™~ \ / | VPs \'/ Bo ON \ \ a / The shirt is often simply trimmed on the 
again, it is observable that a crampes! style ani \ \ 4 \e of {/ }, \\ / * \ | bottom with two or three horizontal folds, a 
a small Italian handwriting are no loncer in \ { /\| ) / j \\_ / \ \ / pliin trimming which is again in vogue, or clse 
vogue, and, when seen, appear very titel out of \ | | \ | eh A \ \\ [ i] \ | With one or several flounces extending half-way 
date. The prevailing style of writiny is bold aud Vik a | | \ \\ / aac /| up the skirt, With these can be worn a blouse 
free, the characters very upright, and tall toppling \ fa \ \Y i A ie | | / / overshirt and a corsage with small flat basques, 
“Ps” and long-tailed “ g's” Ihave quite disuppeared ‘ Mek oh! if Uefa: Sometiincs, iso, instead of this corsage, a tight-fit- 
from letters in general; a free use of capitals is also \ \\ a \ , '; oe, Os ting casaquin, with a vest and loose sleeves, is worn. 
indulged in, which gives a dash of orivinality aul spirit oN | \ ‘ ¢ i P Another very pretty combination for the country or 
to a letter when not overdone, Many eenticnmien a ae : M\ Ts Px / for travelling is a retroussé polonaise, in the Watteau 
few ludics affect a literary style of Jeitor writing; that i : ay | i ee / stylepof plain dark wool, with a skirt of bright Scotch 
to say,a margin is left from three uarters to an incl on Ste | \ S/ / plaid. For bonnets there are coarse chiné or plaid straws, 
the near side of the sheet of pape: ich gives rather at ye ee ae | oy Pee friimimed to match the dress in color, or else round hats, 
imposing look to it; but this is only dou » the Tett ‘ : ee / tuitied up on one side, with a conical crown, The dress is 
almost a note in the matter of Jenetl. A st 1 oN if completcd by high boots and coarse Saxony or Belgian gloves 
habit, adopted for the convenience of being co by Lette 1 NY / with ttons., Although it is far from graceful, the blouse 
press, by no means a fashionable one, is fo write on the first wud \ ee | "\\ f polonaise is considerably in vogue, and is convenient for trav- 
third pages of a sheet of note-paper, Jowvine the second and fourth \ Te. \ / elling. This even made of blue linen trimmed with white lace, 
pages blank, or to write on the first ud four! ves, leaving the \ [ ( and also of light vison 
Other two unwritten upon; but still some few people fall inte \ / Sm | \ We have already spoken of the popularity of red this season. 
mistake of doing this under the impression | it is fine ( "kia ; It is used for very clossuit toilettes, as well as for sea-side costumes, 
whereas it is very much the reverse. Scie little care should be tal \ wy We have seon adress made of purple Surah, glaeé with silver, which 
in paragraphing a letter to avoid incoliereney. Thus a fresh Hine aid a \ | ae / Was tranined halfway up the skirt with flounces of white Barcelona 
capital should be allowed to each now siiijoct. A ly =i \ \ ( / lace. diferspersed with red butterfly bows, and furnished on each side 
troduced into the letters of the present day as possible: thus, = \ wil ve panels cdeed with a lice shell. A Lonis XV. jacket of red 
sentence or a remark require to be referred to, the oye « tonee | \ f \ } velvet striped with silver, open in front, and extending in the back to 
upon it without re-reading the whole piste. Lt used to be au idea that to x \ / form tabs, which fell on the diapery of the skirts, completed the toilette. 
underline words in a letter was “iiissis) 0 in the ext mid atl nid / Licht Suede gloves with bouquets of vervain at the wrists, low red slippers, 
style than not ; but now, if a writer \i-)e= Co be very cinplactiogor to cally \ / mid white silk stockings embroidered with red flowers, This color is seen 
ticular attention to any remark, an a Ue stroke of the pen is not objects \ \ / profusion in Scotch plaids. We will cite a simpler toilette than the pre- 
to; but it ia a liberty not to be taken when writing to those with whom one is \ ; ceding, from one of om best liouses. With a skirt of large Scotch plaid, of 
on ceremony. Another practice of the past which is now hapyp Hscarded: 1s \ / cream, old blue, and Bordeaux, was worn a jacket of Bordeaux red cloth, 
that of crossing letters. Many people experience a cori difficulyy ii the choice / trimmed with velvet of the same shade, which opened over a vest of cream 
of a conventional term with whieh to conclude a ceremonions letter and it taiust \ / clot, This combination was very effective, At the same house we saw a 
be admitted that there is not much viiety at command, yours t ; 1 \ / ver) {ty pelisse of very pale vert dean cashmere, sprinkled with palm leavcs 
sincerely,” “yours faithfully,” with the addition, perliaps, of the adverb © very,” \ / in dull tints, Large revers of dark green velvet met at the waist. This g:r- 
being the principal formulas in use; aud if is on the whole inanatorial whether \ / mient was fastened at the waist by a large chow bow, with long ends of gius 
“truly” or “sincerely” is employed when writing to fiends. The affectionate \ / green velvet. I ining was repeated behind, 
expressions addressed to still dearer friciids aid relations ave beside the question, \ / We will also des a very handsome tonette for visiting or carriage wear, 
and yet many devoted husbands make use of the words ° yours truly when writing \ / of vals satin mervcilleny, trimmed on the bottom with a puffing of the same 
to their wives, in preference to any tore affectionate pliras By way of not \ / Stull, surmounted by a flounce of old rose sitk, embroidered in open-work. 
concluding a letter too abruptly, it is usted, before the words © yours truly,” to i / The panels and retrousses were of oak armure, trimmed with a narrow flounce 
add one or other of such phrases as these: * Believe ine, dear Mrs, does, or, 7 —_ embroidered in oid rose silk, The corsage of oak armure was pointed at the 
remain, dear Mrs. Jones,” or, “ Believe me, dear Mrs. Jones, with kind regards,” Fig. 3.—Wonrkina Design For waist, with a flounce in large pleats set on all around. A rose embroidery 
and this gives a certain finish and completeness to a letter which would otherwise Cuina Brtiows, Fic. 1, Pace edged a vest of satin merveilleux, which came down in a point. The elbow- 
be wanting. 388.—Ticer-Lity Patrern. sleeves were finished with an embroidered rose flounce. This costume was 
A few words as to the actual composition of a letter. It should always be From the South Kensington completed by a capote of seal brown kid, with pompons of seal brown and 
borne in mind that if a letter has a purpose, a reason, or an object for being Royal Schvol of Art Needle- pink feathers. The brim of the bonnet was entirely filled in with rose-buds ; 
Work. seal brown strings, lined with rose; gray Suéde gloves; mordoré shoes, and 


written. this fact should not be lost sight of, or overweighted with a mass of ex- 
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seal brown or rose stockings. It will be readily 
comprehended that this dress will serve as a 
type to be made up in simpler and less expensive 
Materials, such as plain veilings, silk, linen, ete, 
In conclusion, we will cite a few capotes from 
among the numbers that appear daily; the fan 
cupote, of yellow straw, which owes its name to 
the pleated brim that encircles the fan-shaped 
crown; this brim is trimmed with three flounces 
of lace to match, pleated at the top, and mixed 
with a bunch of flowers, Then the clegant ea- 
pote of mors straw, with a round lattice brim of 
the same straw, The cape is likewise latticed, 
with the narrow strings run through it, This 
bonnet may be made very effective when inter- 
Jaced with narrow ribbons of pretty tints, and 
trimmed with a pinked chon bow, 
Exmening Raywonn. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 
Figs, 1-3. 
See {llustrations on page 397. 

Tae top of this cushion is covered with wine- 
colored satin, on the centre of which an octago- 
nal piece of old-gold satin, embroidered as shown 
in Fig. 2, is applied. The marguerites are work- 
ed in satin stitch with white silk, with French 
knots in yellow silk for the centres, the forget- 
me-nots are in blue silk, and the leaves and stems 
are in shades of olive. The bird is embroidered 
in feather stitch with silk in shades of bronze 
and yellow. The edge of the applied satin is cov- 
ered with couched dark blue silk sewed down in 
yellow, and this is surrounded by two parallel 
rows of old-gold silk cord, with the space between 
them studded with French knots of silk of the 
satne color, The embroidered centre is encircled 
by the border Fig. 3, worked in brown and blue 
silk, two shades of each color. A puff formed by 
gathering a bias strip of wine-colored satin cov- 
ers the edge of the cushion, and this is partly 
veiled by a frill of cream-colored lace, the upper 
eige of which is concealed by a thick silk cord 
finished with loops aud tassels at the four corners. 


LOVE IN ASHES. 
Br SARAH J. CLARKE. 
“ CACANT of nine, and the washing all out,” 
mused thrifty Mrs. Chutter as she scrubbed 
the porch. ‘ Deacon, I'll get you to set the big 
tub down cellar, if you will.” 

“ Certain, wife,” responded the deacon from 
his cart in the door-yard. 

“There comes Kendall's new basket wagon, 
with two women in it,” pursned the lady, wring- 
ing her mop. “Isn't that the horse that balks 9” 

Being in the critical act of emptying a four. 
gallon bucket of soap, the good man vonchsafed 
no reply. When the jellied mass had quivered 
and splashed into the barrel in waiting he looked 
up just in season to see the gay Jittle pony shy at 
the cart and go tearing down the road. : 

“They ll upset! they'll be killed! Run after 
‘em! Do something!” shrieked Mrs. Chutter, 

“ Don't get excited, wife: they're all right now. 
That girl drives Jike a man.” 

And picking up his bucket,the moderate deacon 
marched off for a second supply of soap. But 
though the litde incident had failed to shake his 
nerves, it did make him oblivious of his wife’s 
wash-tub poised on the landing of the dim stair- 
way, and as a natural consequence he put his 
foot in it. The tub rolled; the deacon swayed 
like a pestle in a mortar; there was a lively sue- 

cession of bumps, fullowed by a clatter and a 
thud, and deacon, tub, and bucket strewed the 
cellar floor. ; 

“Adab and Abihu!” ejaculated the fallen 
gaint, with sinful energy. 

“What's up, uncle?” cried an anxious voice 
overhead. 

“T can tell you what's down,” was the grim 
response. “Come and brace me while I try to 
step.” 

The owner of the voice, a fine-looking youth 
of one-and-twenty, was already groping his way 
among the debris, his aunt in the rear with the 
camphor, 

The deacon’s attempted locomotion resulted in 
@ groan. 

“T must have sprained my ankle, Harvey. If 
T'd postponed this tub race till after Pd been my 
rounds, ‘twould have been better calculation.” 

“Oh, T wouldn't worry about my rounds, un- 
cle. What's the hurry 9” 

“My customers expect me to-day, that’s the 
point. I hate masterly to break my word. Now 
there’s the widow Cleaves waiting for me to take 
her ashes, 80 she can scrub after me with the 
boiling suds, and up at Kendall’s they’re clean 
out of soap.” 

“ And not clean without it, eh 9” langhed the 
young man. “See here, uncle: since you are 
going to feel so uneasy about disappointing the 
people, why not send me in your stead ?”” 

“You, in your fine clothes! I should smile,” 
mumbled Mrs. Chutter, with the stopper of the 
camphor bottle between her teeth. 

“Why can’t my uncle's mantle fall upon me, 
auntie? I was intending to borrow the frock.” 

“Well, if I do say it, you've got the Vance 
common-sense. Some young men of your bring- 
ing up would be ashamed to drive a soap cart.” 

“Humph! Some young men would be fools,” 
said the deacon, with warmth. “ Nobody has 
any call to be ashamed to deliver auch soap as I 
make. If you've a mind to run the team to-day, 
Harvey, I shall be obleeged to you.” 

Fifteen minutes later the wortliy deacon was 
extending his aching length upon the sitting. 
room lounge, and gazing through the open win- 
dow after his youthful proxy, who, duly initiated 
into the mysteries of the calling, was driving 
away in the big blue cart. Behind jounced and 
creaked an empty ash-bin, flanked by two covered 
barrels of soap; but the swinging seat was clean 
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and comfortable, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

A half-mile and more the road wound through 
his unele’s fertile acres, for Deacon Chatter was 
withal a farmer. Farming, indeed, was his chief 
vocation, soap-boiling being an accessory venture 
growing out of sundry extensive experiments in 
the use of leached ashes as a fertilizer. It was 
one of those tuneful mornings in early June when 
all nature joins in a glad doxology. The newly 
arrived bobolinks, tipsy with glee, caroled in the 
meadows. The orioles, hanging their hammocks 
in the elms, could ecarcely work for singing. 
Gay breezes whispered love to the graceful young 
clover, then danced away to flirt with the coy hill- 
side birches. Everywhere were life and motion 
irradiated by the benignant sun, For Harvey 
Vance's study-weakened eyes there waz too much 
glare, too much flutter. He lost no time in put- 
ting on his blue goggles. 

“Who cares if they do make me look like a 
frog 2” mused he, as he settled them astride his 
aristocratic nose. ‘Thanks to them, and to 
change of air, my poor optics are undoubtedly 
improving. I shall be back to college by fall. 
Ha! ha! if the fellows could only see me now !” 

And here, to the infinite surprise of staid Dob- 
bin, his new master broke into a roilicking class 
song—a song abruptly ended ag a turn in the 
road revealed a near farm-honse, 

“Tf IT peddle soap, I'll peddle it with dne de- 
corum,” soliloquized the youth, knocking upon 
the back door with the handle of his whip. 

To have seen the capable air with which he 
measured ashes bushel by bushel, giving in ex- 
change money, or gallons of soap, according to 
the customer's desire, one would have pronounced 
him bred to the soup business, Since his month’s 
rustication at his aunt Chuatter’s he had made 
the acquaintance of most of the furmers along 
the river, and these expressed their gratification 
at meeting “a judge's son that wasn’t afraid to 
work,” but outside the parish limits his triumph- 
al march terminated. He was a# stranger in a 
strange land. One man asked if he had bought 
out the deacon; a second hoped he wasn’t pro- 
posing to run an opposition team; and the loyal 
widow Cleaves could hardly be persuaded to sur- 
render her ashes, because, forsooth, she preferred 
to trade with Deacon Chutter. 

Obedient to his uncle’s instructions, at her cot- 
tage the young man tuok a cross-road to Ken- 
dall’s, a summer hotel, familiarly styled “The 
Eyrie.” 

“You'll find it a long three miles,” had been 
Mrs. Cleaves’s parting remark, 

“Three miles, and not a netzhbor between here 
and there: I couldn't blame the widow if she 
should want to change her situation,” mused the 
deacon’s deputy, seanning the western horizon. 
“Shouldn't wonder if that cloud vonder meant 
business. I thought the sun was too bright this 
morning. Well, a little high-toned thunder will 
drown this everlasting racket.” 

Facing about to wedge in position an empty 
soap barrel, he observed two ladies driving up the 
hill in a basket phacton. 

“That looks like Kendall’s team that gave 


auntie such a panic this morning,” thought he. . 


“ Those ladies are some of his boarders, I suppose 
—Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, for aught [ 
know. T have heard they were stopping at the 
Evrie. Goodness! wouldn't it bea joke if I should 
fall in with them to-day!” 

Meanwhile the vounger lady in the carriage was 
merrily commenting on the quasi soap-man’s active 
figure, conspicuously and amply clad in the dea- 
con’s canvas frock and overalls. 

“T hope he isn’t a perambulating maniac, 
mamma,” 

“Te's the very cart that frightened the pony!” 
was the terrified response. “ Do let me get out, 
Lila! Oh! oh!” 

But already the horse was backing down the 
hill, Harvey sprang from the cart, and grasped 
the refractory animal by the bridle just in season 
to prevent the carriage from overturning in the 
ditch, 

“Thank von, sir—thank you very much,” said 
the girlish driver, the color rushing back to her 
face. “ Now if you'll be kind enough to lead our 
pony past your cart we shall be yet more obliged.” 

“A pretty girl—stvlish too, but abominably 
patronizing,” thought the young Sophomore, 
stalking resentfully at the pony’s head, 

“There, now vour cart is behind us, we shall 
have no further trouble. T'm sorry to have de- 
tained you, sir, Infinitely obliged,” 

In leaving the ladies Harvey mechanically 
raised his hat, the deacon’s hat—alas! yellowed 
and frayed by farm service. The touch set fly- 
ing the ashes upon its brim, giving onr receding 
hero the effect of being caught away in a cloud. 
A little blinded, but laaghing behind his goveles, 
he went back to old Dobbin, and waited for the 
ladies to go on in advance. 

But what ailed that surprising pony? The young 
lady chirruped to him; he would not budge. She 
snapped the whip; he stood as stiff as the wood- 
en horse of the Trojans. 

“Oh, daughter, daughter, he’s balking !” cried 
the elder lady, who appeared to be an invalid. 
“Tf there’s anything I'm afraid of, it’s a balking 
horse.” 

“ Allow me, madam,” said Harvey, again ad- 
vancing. 

He twisted the animal’s ear a moment to divert 
his attention, then took him by the bit and led 
him several paces. 

“See, mamma, the pony has got over his sulks. 
Thank you, sir.” 

The young lady resumed the reins; the frac- 
tious quadruped promptly refused to stir. 

“Let me get out, Lila; I won’t go another step 
with him.” 

“ He doean’t seem to be going,” said the daugh- 
ter, with a vexed laugh. “ You know you can’t 
walk a rod. Yourll surely have a relapse, mam- 
ma, if you don’t sit still.” 


Again Harvey led the pony. Again the tan- 
talizing nag stiffened in his harness the instant 
Miss Lila took the reins. Many times was this 
farce repeated, and many were tlie minutes wast- 
ed. Meantime the sky had become overcast, and 
thunder was ninttering in the distance. 

“My mother has been very ill. If she is caught 
in the shower she may get her death,” cried Miss 
Lila, in distress. ‘Oh, what shall we do?” 

“Jf you'll pardon the suggestion, J might drive 
you to the Eyrie, if that is your destination,” said 
Harvey, with a deprecatory glance at his mas- 
querading costume. 

“Oh, will you? But there is your horse and 
cart ?” 

“JT could come back for them.” 

“ And with all mamma’s shawls and pillows, 
the phaeton is hardly wide enough for us two.” 

“That is true; it ts a Lilliputian affair.” The 
youth was gravely testing its light springs and 
braces, 

“Tg there danger of breaking down? Then 
you go with mamma, and I'll drive the cart.” 

“Lila Cavender! The idea!” expostulated the 
invalid. 

“Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, by the 
ashes of my uncle! Confound it, what a scrape !” 
was the young soap merchant’s inward ejacula- 
tion as he awaited the ladies’ pleasure, 

“ What better can Ido,mamma?_ I shall ride 
famously. Unless you’re afraid to trast me with 
your horse,” the young lady added, with a glance 
toward Harvey. 

“Not in the least. He’s far from being a 
fiery Bucephalus.” 

Struck with the incongrnity of the remark from 
such a source, Miss Lila lost all coutrol of her 
dimples. 

“That seat is suspended hetween the heavens 
and the earth, like Mohammed's coftin, mamma,” 
she jested, by way of cloaking her untimely mirth. 
“One ought to be shot into it out of a catapult.” 

To aid the young lady in mounting, Harvey 
silently extended a hand, whose exceeding smut- 
tiness was intensified by a seal ring that glit- 
tered upon the little finger. Miss Lila glanced 
curiously at the fine cameo with its quaint set- 
ting. Who was this anomalous being who sport- 
ed costly ornaments and quoted from the clas- 
sics¥ And where, where had she seen that pe- 
culiar cameo before, or one just like it?. Ab! now 
she recollected: Tom had worn it home last va- 
cation, when he and his chum had exchanged 
tings. But how had this soap-man become pos- 
sessed of it? Could it be that he and Harvey 
Vance were identical? Tom had said that Har- 
vey was spending the summer in the neighbor- 
hood, This must be he. Yes, she was sure 
of it. 

Obedient to the young man’s will, that unac- 
countable pony darted away on the wings of the 
wind. Close behind, head down, tail up, follow- 
ed old Dobbin in a heavy canter which seemed to 
shake the very leaves on the trees. | Charged 
upon by the empty soap barrel, Miss Lila slipped 
to the other side of the seat, and clung to the 
ash-bin. A mile was passed, two niles, The 
gable-roofed Eyrie loomed in the distance. On 
sped the pony; on dumbered old Dobbin; on swoop- 
ed the storm-cloud, A dozen guests crowded out 
upon the hotel piazza to witness the exciting 
race. 

“How white Mrs. Cavender looks!” eried one. 
“Where did she piek up that fantastic driver?” 

“Ts that Miss Lila in the cart’ exclaimed the 
gentleman addressed.“ Well, she’s a girl of 
mettle! Ha, here comes the rain!” 

As the phacton dashed up he rushed out with 
an open wnbrella to escort: Mrs, Cavender into 
the house. In mounting the steps she turned to- 
ward Harvey. 

“You have done us a great service, sir. Tas. 
sure you we are grateful. My daughter will see 
that you are recompensed for your time and 
trouble.” 

“The dickens she will {” thought the deacon's 
indignant substitute. 

Standing beneath the dripping caves, with riv- 
nlets of Ive coursing down his cheeks, he assist- 
ed the moist young lady to alight.  “] am—we 
are deeply indebted to you,” she stammered, 
blushingly. “ My mother—” 

“Has taken no cold, I trust,” said he, loftily. 
“ Good-afternoon.” 

And horse, cart, and driver disappeared kitch- 
enward, 

In putting the cart to rights that evening [ar- 
vey discovered a grimy object caught between 
the seat and the ash-bin, It proved to be a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief, bearing in one corner 
the name of “ Lila Cavender.” He handed it to 
his aunt for bleaching purposes, and received in 
return a letter from Tot, 

“My mother and sister have perched at the 
Eyrie, on Emden Hill,” it ran, “My mother is 
getting up from a fever, and is bound to get as 
high up as she can. If you're anywhere near 
their secluded nest, do peep in upon them, They'll 
be charmed to make your acquaintance,” 

“J believe I'l take that handkerchief to Miss 
Cavender to-morrow, auntie, and have it off my 
mind,” remarked Harvey, carelessly, as he folded 
the letter. 

“Well—or you might send it by the stage.” 
But Harvey was deaf to the suggestion. 

The next evening, faultlessly attired, and minus 
spectacles, he presented himself at the Eyrie, and 
was cordially welcomed by both Mrs. Cavender 
and her daughter, Convinced that he was not 
recognized as squire of the soap cart, he saw no 
necessity for proclaiming himself such. In mak- 
ing his first call why should he introduce himself 
as a clown? 

“You've made quite a visit,” was his aunt’s 
salutation when Harvey entered the sitting-room. 
“Was the girl glad to get her handkerchief 2” 

‘ “To tell the truth, auntie, I didn’t give it to 
er, 

“Humph! Strange how a handsome young 
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woman will weaken a chap’s memory.” 

the deacon, slyly, as his wife bandoged Ge 
prai “ » ° 

paeriatett T don’t see but Harvey ‘Il bave 

He did call again, and again, ai i 
deed, his rides to the Eye. plata ra In 
that his unele one day teasingly coainadlled Fat 
to buy a second saddle-horse, ve 

“Or get a carriage that will hol ” 
ed his aunt. At which the youth rie eae 
confirming Mra, Chutter in her private opini i 
that he was “ very far gone.” me 

He went further yet that evening — 

Me. aL te of proposing to Miss Lila” ie 
1e little coquette only laugh i 
not to be abéard: ee ee ae laden 

Absurd? He would really like to know what 
she meant, 

Oh, they were both so young, 

Harvey looked burt, and intimated that he, at 
least, was nearing the down-hill of life. 

And he didn’t know her well enough. 

The youth eagerly protested that he knew her 
well enough to love her. 

“Besides, Pm not sure but I like another 
young man better.” 

“Oh, if you care for somebody else, why, then— 
why, in that case—" Harvey found the English 
tongue terribly intricate, and rose with precipita. 
tion. 

“TI met him first, you know,” said Miss Lila, 
dropping her eyes apologetically, “and I am un. 
der great obligations to him.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. You're all right, I mean: 
but I think Tom might have told me.” , 

“Told vou what?” 

“ About this other fellow.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said Miss Lila, de: 
murely, “He hasn’t come forward.” Harvey 
drew on his glove with a mystified air. “But I 
am looking for him any day now, for the Eyrie is 
nearly out of soap.” 

“ You bewitching little tease!” 

Miss Lila’s checks were eddying with dimples 
deep enough to drown a man’s heart. Perhaps 
they made Harvey's head swim. I can't say. I 
only know that he laid hold of the young lady's 
hands at that moment in the most giddy fashion, 
and she seemed quite willing to let him steady 
himself in this manner, 

“ Well, Harvey, [ expect to be on my legs again 
to-morrow,” observed the facetious deacon, at 
breakfast; “and when I call at the Eyrie I guess 
you'd better let me give that young woman her 
handkerchief.” 

“Thank you very much; I attended to that last 
night.” 

“It didn’t seem just right to keep her out of it 
so long, Harvey,” remarked his aunt, dryly, as she 
passed his coffee. “ You ought to have paid her 
interest.” 

“Humph! don’t you bea mite concerned, wife,” 
said the deacon, with a mischievous wink. “ De- 
pend upon it, Harvey has squared accounts with 
that young woman before thia, and taken her note 
of hand. He’s driven business since that day I 
set him up in the cart.” 


THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA. 
See illustration on page 392 


HE exceptional traveller who thinks it worth 
while to take train from Milan to the Certosa 
of Pavia, no great distance away, usually finds 
himself the solitary passenger dropped from the 
carriage at the way-side station as a kind of der- 
eliet, At once catching sight of the Carthusian 
monastery on emerging from this station, he con- 
ceives it useless to employ the cab driver, fated 
hy drowsiness, who provides conveyance for vis- 
itors; but so many a lane has to be traversed 
ere the building is really approached that it takes 
a good quarter of an hour to gain a spot to which 
a bee-line would have conducted any pedestrian 
in three minutes, On the road traversed a living 
being is rarely to be met. The frogs have it all 
their own way in this quarter, and chorus in a 
curiously unanimous manner, with short and long 
pauses of absolute silence, as if some batrachiaa 
chef dorchestre were beating strict time all the 
while. The very ducks on the stagnant ditch 
under the walls of the monastery sleep on their 
shadows, Once in an hour the far-away bells of 
Pavia may be heard. Toward evening a bird or 
two will chirp in the gaunt poplars, At the little 
inn the host may core out and clap his hands 
for his horse, who forthwith clatters stableward 
from the tield to have his supper of poor oats. 
Such things are at the most all the signs of life 
that cateh the traveller's attention in this deso- 
late region; he may wander about all day, and 
constantly wonder at a new phenomenon—s land- 
scape of sounds alone, 

Avrived at the entrance to the Certosa, he comes 
upon the entive population of the neighborhood 
—asix or eight beggars, not unlike the frogs in 
their crouching attitudes and croaking prayers. 
And leaving them behind him, he enters the quad- 
ranule, or court-yard, to come at once upon the 
richest ecelesiastical facade in Christendom. 
Sixty-aix exquisite statues, executed between the 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries ; sixty Car- 
rara medallions of Roman kings and emperors; 
innumerable minor decorations in porphyry and 
serpentine; two arcades of finely proportioned 
columns—all harmonize into an incrustation 0} 
marble-work, characterized from basement to 
eaves by the most delicate taste. Above it tow- 
ers a pyramidal cupola, as graceful in its way 86 
Giotto’s Campanile. This is the precious Church 
of the Carthusians, founded by Galeazzo Viscont, 
first. Duke of Milan, on the 8th of September, 1896, 
and consecrated by the special blessing of Pope 
Urban VI. The facade, however, 18 the later 
work of Ambrogio Borgognoni, and was com 
menced in 1473. The style of the Certoss, big 
whole, is Gothic, although the rounded arch p . 
dominates in it.' Except in the front, the whole 
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building, with the monastery attached, is very | give several additional recipes which will be use- 
uniform inits style; but nothing within the edifice | ful in connection with those already specified. 
equals the magnificence of the facade. The PorTABLE Bene Tra (a stimiudating nutrient, use- 
altar is loaded with carving and precious stones ; ful tn general illness, and during travelling).— 
the smaller cloister is decorated round and round Chop two pounds of lean beef very fine, put it 
with terra-cotta busts and other enrichments of | into an earthen bowl with one ounce of gelatine 
unsurpassed excellence. It also boasts a great | and one pint of cold water, and soak ft for an 
doorway by Giovanni Attonio Amaldeo, sur- hour; then put it into a saucepan and gradually 
mounted by a lunette of sculpture representing | heat it to the boiling-point; then strain it 
the Virgin and Child, flanked on the right by John | through a fine wire sieve, and put it into a wide- 
the Baptist, and on the left by Saint Vescovo. | mouthed glass bottle or jar; set the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and let the beef tea 


The best pictures, among the many adorning side 
n the church, were Borgognoni’s Cruci- | heat again; while the water boils cork the jar 


ters of Queen Victoria should have been pretty, 
their father having been so strikingly handsome, 
while their mother in her youth was gifted with 
quite a sufficient amount of personal charms to 
cause her to be hailed as a positive Venus after 
her accession to the throne. She had a lovely 
bluom, a brow white and smooth as polished 
ivory, a very pretty mouth, the short upper lip 
revealing a set of very fine teeth, and a profusion 
of light brown hair, Her arms and shoulders 
might have served as models for a seulptor, and 
it is said that her enforcement of the rule for 
low-necked dresses to be worn at the Drawing- 


chapels i s ’ i c 
feist, and Luini’s Madonna ; but the latteris now | tight, and seal it, The jar can then be taken | room arises from her remembrance of her own 
from the boiling water and cooled. When the | youthful charms; else her fulminations against 


“banged” hair had better been directed against 
the very indecent style of corsage adopted by 
the stout and elderly dames of London soci- 
ety. Everybody knows that the royal beauty at 
present of the English court is the Princess of 
Wales, and photographs and portraits have been 
multiplied to give some idea to the outside world 
of her flower-like and gracious loveliness. Queen 
Victoria, when she was first married, used to call 
her affectionately “my lily.” But those who 
have never seen her can have but a faint idea of 
her peculiar and winning charms, which reside no 
less in the exquisite and simple grace of her man- 
ner and the sweetness of her expression than in 
the delicate outline of her features and of her 
neck and shoulders, or in the lustre of her soft 
blue eyes. 

Probably the most famous royal beauty of our 
epoch was the Empress Eugénie. Like the Prin- 
cess of Wales, her great charm in her youth lay 
“in the melancholy sweetness of her expression, 

and in the refined grace of her manners, Her 
complexion was lovely, her eyes of a true and 
transparent azure, and her hair was of a golden 
chestnut hue that was simply indescribably beau- 
tiful. The delicate outlines of her features, and 
the exquisite poise of her head on her long slen- 
der neck and shapely shoulders, have been im- 
mortalized on canvas and in marble. When she 
was first married she used to dress with great 
elegance and simplicity, her favorite color being 
deiicate lilac. She was so beautiful in thoge ear- 
ly days that she called forth the chivalrous devo- 
tion of every American gentleman in Paris. One 
enthusiastic youth, whenever he saw her carriage 
coming down the Champs Elysées, would dash 
into the middle of the road, wave his hat in the 
air, and shout at the top of his voice, “Vive 
I'Iinpératrice !’—a proceeding that never failed 
to elicit a bow and a smile from the royal beauty. 
She received but little public homage even in 
those days, so probably our countryman’s vehe- 
mently expressed admiration was not displeasing 
to her. The Chevalier Nigra, when ambassador 
to France from Italy, cherished for the Empress 
a respectful and hopeless passion, which was no 
secret in the conrt circle at the Tuileries. In 
the days of her misfortunes he was her chivalrous 
knight, as he had been her devoted admirer, He 
aided in her flight, and was the hero of the inci- 
dent attributed, in a paper called “ The Last Days 
of a Dynasty,” in a recent number of Temple Bar, 
to M. De Lesseps, When the Empress issued 
from the door of the Louvre on the momentous 
day of her final departure, a street boy recognized 
her, and cried, “There’s the Empress!” M. De 
Nigra, with great presence of mind, gave him a 
cuff, exclaiming, “T'll teach you to cry ‘Vive la 
Prnsse,’ vou little ragamuffin!? This action di- 
verted the attention of the crowd, and the Em- 
_press got unnoticed into her cab. But his devo- 
tion to the imperial lady has in some degree 
marred hig diplomatic career. When he was 
spoken of a few years ago as ambassador from 
Italy to the Republic of France, the French gov- 
ernment protested, and with success, against his 
appointinent, on account of bis well-known at- 
tachment to the cause of the Empress Eugénie. 

After the birth of the Prince Imperial the Em. 
press lost much of her loveliness, and it was soon 
after that date that she began to resort to art to 
repair the ravages that Time was making in her 
charms. TI saw her a few weeks before she 
quitted Paris in the eventful days of 1870. 
Painted, powdered, pencilled, her beautiful gold- 
en tresses dyed of a reddish hue, and with her 
mouth distorted into a set smile like that of a 
ballet dancer, she looked like a caricature of the 
fair young Empress that I had seen and ad- 
mired so many vears before. I caught a glimpse 
of her on the Place Vend6me when she visited 
Paris some months ago, She was just stepping 
with intinite pain and difficulty (on account of 
her rheumatism) into a carriage, and I had but 
one glance at her, but that glance revealed to me 
a pale and aged countenance, framed in the flow- 
ing draperies, of a long erape veil. The paint 
and powder and false locks of the Empress of 
1870 had fled to join the exquisite loveliness of 
the young bride of Napoleon HT. 

I saw the Empress of Austria twenty years 
ago, when in the very prime of her surpass- 
ing charms, While stopping at the Hotel of 
the Archduke Charles, at Vienna, we were told 
one morning by our courier that the Emperor 
and Empress were then in the hotel paying a 
visit to the Queen of Holland, ‘snd that if we 
would place ourselves on the balcony outside of 
acertain window we would be sure to see their 
Majesties when they left the Queen’s apartments.. 
We took up our post accordingly at the point in- 
dicated, and in a few minutes the imperial visit- 
ors came forth. Ah! how Jovely she was, the 
young and queenly Elizabeth, then in the full 
pride of the beauty that had won her a place on 
the imperial throne of Austria! She was ele- 
gantly attired in white muslin, trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes lace, and set off with a sash in violet 
silk embroidered with steel. From beneath her 
small turban hat showed coil upon coil of dark 
silken braids, her profuse tresses fairly threaten- 
ing in their abundance to escape from the thrall- 
dom of net and comb. She caught sight of our 
party standing at the window, and, turning to- 


elsewhere. : , . 
This earthly paradise of monks is entirely de- 


serted at present, The government preserves 
the building, but allows of no service init, Thirty 
monks, in old times, formed the complement of 
the establishment, and each of these had an 
apartment of three rooms. But none of these is 


beef tea is wanted for use, dissolve two tea-spoon- 
fuls of it in halfa cupful of boiling water, season 
a with a little salt, and give it to the patient 
hot. 

Brrr Jcicr on Toast (a@ stimulating, nutritious, 
digestible food, useful in general illness where the 
system requires concentrated nutriment ; in disor- 
ders of the alimentary canal this food is of especial 
use, asit can be digested and assimilated with eaxe). 
—Broil a slice of lean round steak for six min- 
utes on each side, taking care not to burn it; 
meantiine make a slice of delicate toast; when 
the beef is broiled, put it on a plate and cut it in 
very small pieces; sprinkle it lightly with salt, 
set another plate on it, and squeeze the beef be- 
tween the two, letting the juice run out on the 
toast; serve the toast hot. 

Cuoprep Bexrsteak (a nutritious, stimulating 
‘food, more digestible than unchopped steak, and 
valuable in all sickness caused by malnutrition). 
—Trim the fat from a pound of round or sirloin 
steak, cut the meat in inch pieces, putit intoa meat 
chopper or mincing-machine, and chop it for five 
minutes; then take from the top of the meat the 
fine pulp which rises during the operation of 
chopping; continue to chop arid to remove the 
pulp until only the fibre of the meat remains. 
Press the pulp into a round flat cake, and broil 
it over a very hot fire for about five minutes on 
each side; season it lightly with salt and Cayenne 
pepper, and serve it hot. 

In selecting beefsteak for invalids some per- 
sons choose the jilet, or tenderloin, because it 
seems most tender; it is hardly more digestible 
on that account, for its looseness of fibre does 
not favor complete mastication; and it is less 
nutritious than sirloin or round steaks, because 
its muscular tissue is not so well nourished as 
that of the last-named cuts, Beef for the use of 
invalida should either be broiled quickly over a 
very hot fire, and lightly seasoned with salt and 
Cayenne pepper, roasted at an open fire, or baked 
ina very hot oven without any water in the pan; 
if the inside of beef is purple, it is not sufticient- 
ly cooked to be easily digested ; the color of prop- 
erly cooked beef is pinkish-red. The inner cuts 
are the most digestible. 

Mutton cooked for invalids should either be 
broiled or roasted like beef, or made into broth 
with the addition of some farinaceous food. A 
recipe for mutton tea was given in the Bazar of 
February 17, 1883. 

Murron Brotu with Barry (a nutritious, di- 
gestible food, less stimulating than beef tea, and 
more suitable for use in any disorder of the digest. 
ive organs).—Cut the lean meat from two pounds 
of the neck of mutton, free it from all fat, and 
put it into a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
water; remove any small bits of the bone which 
may have been broken in chopping it, and put 
the bone with the meat; set the saucepan over 
the fire, and let its contents slowly approach 
the boiling-point; if any scum rises, remove it. 
Meantime pick over half a cupful of pearl-barley, 
wash it thorouglily in cold water, put it in a bowl, 
and cover it with warm water; after the mutton 
broth boils, drain the barley and add it to the 
broth, together with two level tea-spoonfuls of | 
salt and a gmall red pepper, or a dust of Cayenne; 
cover the saucepan, and let the broth simmer very 
gently for two hours; then remove the bone, 
and serve the broth with the mutton and barley 
in it. If the digestive organs are very inuch en- 
feebled, the broth may be strained before using 
it. The fat can be entirely removed from the 
broth by laying pieces of soft white paper suc- 
cessively on its surface; the paper will absorb 
the fat, but not the broth. 

Merron-Cnops, BROILED (a nutritious dish, less 
stimulating than beef, and more digestible; useful 
in general connulesence, and more suitable than 
beef for delicate invalids, women, and children).— 
Use chops cut from the shoulder or loin of fall- 
grown tender mutton; to insure having the chops 
juicy let them be about an inch thick; trim off 
nearly all fat, put them between the bars of a 
double gridiron, and broil them quickly over a 
very hot fire—five minutes on each side; serve 
them ona hot dish, with a very little salt, pepper, 
and butter, and a slice of dry toast or a plain 
boiled potato, as the patient’s condition will permit. 


ly now 
ike “to lie through centuries 
And hear the bleseed mutter of the mass.” 


The Certosa is a beautiful perfect thing of the 
ast. Long may it remain as perfect! There is 
not such another gem of architecture in Europe. 
But now it is void of a spirit. One leaves it de- 
jectedly. What good came out of itall? What 
great spirit nurtured itself amid all this loveliness 
of ecclesiastical form? The workmen who rear- 
ed it “wrought in a sad sincerity, and builded 
better than they knew.” Theirs is the glory: 
the monks lived to themselves ina selfish pictism, 
and died, and made no history for their beloved 
Certosa. They have passed and made no sign. 
The frogs alone perpetuate the voice of animated 
nature outside, and their unctuous croakings seem 
to be a perpetual refrain from Moliére; “ Les 
anciens, monsieur, sont les anciens; et nous 
sommes les gens de maintenant.” 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
MEATS. 


FAT for the use of invalids should be 
chosen for three qualities — digestibility, 
nutriment, and suitability to the case in hand: 
the last consideration is the most important. A 
meat may be tender,-nutritious, and ordinarily 
digestible, but if from any idiosynerasy of the pa- 
tient, or from his Jack of capacity to assimilate 
ita nutritive properties, it fails to afford the de- 
sired nourishment, its use should not be contin- 
ued. Presupposing that the physician is cogni- 
zant of his patient's physical peculiarities, he is 
the best judge of his diet, and usually will indi- 
cate it; but general information on the subject is 
always useful to those in charge of the sick-room. 
Beef is the meat most used in health; it is the 
most stimulating and nutritious of all flesh when 
the system is able to digest it, and its flavor does 
not offend the most fastidious palate: it is always 
in season. But in some physical conditions the use 
of mutton is preferable, because it is less stimu- 
lating, less highly flavored, and more digestible. 
In such cases it is really more nutritious than 
beef, because ity nutritive elements can be as- 
similated ; for instance, mutton is a better meat 
than beef for dyspeptics. The broth made from 
mutton is no more digestible than that of beef, 
and is less nutritious. If all fat is removed from 
it in cooking, its flavor is more delicate. Lamb 
should not be used by dyspeptics; although ten- 
der, it is less nutritious, because immature, and 
less digestible, because its soft, semi-glutinvus 
tissue renders complete mastication difficult. If 
lamb ia used during illness it should be broiled, 
because by that process its loose texture is made 
comparatively dense, and the entire substance of 
the flesh is thoroughly cooked. The flavor of 
lamb is of course more delicate than that of mut- 
ton. Aa the indigestibility of veal is due to this 
looseness of fibre, it also should be thoroughly 
cooked. 

There is no reason why underdone meat should 
be considered more nutritious than that which is 
moderately and properly cooked, with all its juices 
preserved. The chemical elements of underdone 
meat are not sufficiently acted upon by heat to be 
either readily digested or assimilated. Unless a. 
physician orders raw or partly cooked meat for 
some special dietetic reason, it is far better to 
give an invalid well-done meat, or that which is 
only medium rare. : 

Of course pork should not be eaten by any one 
who has not the strongest of digestive organs. 
Salt pork with lean flesh is difficult to digest; fat 
salt pork cut very thin and broiled is sometimes 
given to invalids as an “appetizer” in New Eng- 
land. Broiled English bacon is used by dyspep- 
tics in England, where it is considered by physi- 
cians to possess exceptional qualities more or less 
curative in dyspepsia. It should if possible be 
cooked in a double gridiron over a moderate fire, 
and when delicately browned served hot with a 
very little Cayenne pepper dusted over it. When 
the fire is not in good condition for broiling, the 
bacon may be laid on slices of bread arranged in 
a dripping-pan, and quickly baked in a very hot 
oven: the bread will absorb all the fat which 
flews from the bacon; of course it is not to be 
eaten by the dyspeptic invalid, but the toast with 
the bacon on it is not a bad breakfast dish for 
healthy people. 

The preparation of beef for invalids has been 
indicated in the Bazar; in the issue of Decem- 
ber 2, 1882, beef tea was treated at length, as 
Prepared freshly; and in the Bazar for Febru- 
ary 17, 1883, directions were given for the old- 
fashioned beef tea, made in a bottle, and for 4or- 
illon, the beef tea which has of late years become 
so fashionable as a refreshment at receptions in 
place of wine, and at luncheons and garden par- 
ties as the nutritious and invigorating dish in the 
midst of many palatable trifles, Here I shall 


ROYAL BEAUTIES. 


T is a generally understood fact that a com- 
paratively small amount of beauty is neces- 
sary to make a princess famous for her loveli- 
ness, and somehow or other the inmates of 
palaces are not often conspicuous by their per- 
sonal charms. But the present epoch has seen 
various of the European thrones graced by wo- 
men whose beauty would have attracted attention 
had they been actresses or shop-girls, I remem- 
ber once displaying to an American gentleman 
a collection of Viennese photographs, amongst 
which was a number of portraits of the prettiest 
of the Austrian actresses, I asked him which 
one he admired the most, and he enthusiastically 
singled out the likeness of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, which by chance had gotten amongst the 
theatrical photographs, and which he mistook for 
that of one of the queens of the foot-lights, 
It is rather singular that none of the daugh- 


ably plain. 


ward us she made a brief but noticeable pause, 
as much as to say, “ You wished to see me, and 
I will gratify your wishes.” Then, with an incli- 
nation of her stately head in response to the sa- 
lutations of our party, she turned away. It wasa 
graceful act most gracefully performed. The 
Empress is even vet one of the most beautiful 
princesses of Europe, and certainly she is the 
queenliest, She looks the Empress every inch of 
her. When the courts of Vienna and the Tuiler- 
ies used to exchange visits, the fair Eugénie was 


_wont to stand in mortal awe of the imperious and 


haughty Elizabeth. The, Emperor of Austria also 
particularly disapproved of the “loud” toilettes 
of the French Empress. On one occasion they 
met at Schinbrunn, and a party of pleasure 
was arranged to some point of interest in the 
environs, The Empress Eugénie arrived at the 
place of rendezvous in the nattiést of short suits, 
which style she had just brought into fashion, 
while the Empress Elizabeth appeared in trailing 
draperies that suffered scarce the tip of her slip- 
per to be visible. As she’ was about to step 
into her carriage her husband drew her back. 
“Have a care, madam, you are showing your 
feet,” he said, severely. The lesson was not lost 
on the person for whom it was intended, for the 
Empress Eugénie turned scarlet. 

The Empress of Russia, like her sister the 
Princess of Wales, is a very lovely woman, petite 
in form, with large soft brown eves, and a sin- 
gularly sweet expression. The third sister, the 
Princess Thyra, now Duchess of Cumberland, is, 
on the contrary, very plain. , Her lack of beauty 


so discouraged the Prince Imperial when he went 


to offer her his hand in 1878 that he left Copen- 
hagen without entering into any negotiations with 
her parents for the alliance—an affront that was 
deeply resented by the King of Denmark. This 
action raised such a storm about the Prince’s ears, 
from his mother and M. Rouher, that it led to his 
fatal departure for the Zulu war. And so the 
plain’ face of a princess has probably brought 
about the consolidation of the French Republic. 
The daughters of the Princess of Wales are 
very shy and simple-mannered little girls, quite 
children yet, though the eldest is nearly sixteen. 
The youngest of the three, the Princess Maud, 


gives promise of considerable personal beauty. 


The eldest girl, the Princess Louise, has a heavy- 
featured, inanimate countenance, and is undeni- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Sunsorrprr.—A “ black silk dress for a short, 
rather stout young lady” could be well made by the 


design for a black xatin merveilleux dreas on page 100 
of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI. 


Diana.—Give your own order at table if you like. 
Serve fruit, ices, biscuits, etc., on trays handed by 
waiters when there is no table set. Geta polonaize of 
foulard, pongee, or nuns’ veiling to wear with your 
blue skirt. , 

O.p Sunsontnee.—Rather light écra brocaded satin 
acarfa are worn by ushers at church weddings this 
gengon, 

Bazar. —No; we do not advise it. 

. A Sunsortuer.— P. P, C.” signifies pour prendre 
conjé—to take leave. A gentleman may have the 
naune of his clab on his visiting-cards, but not his 
paeiiless address ; “ Mr.” always, unless he has some 
title. 

Iotantur.—The sentences yon qnote were used as 
colloquialisms, to give point to the story. 

Ixteresten Reaper.—Yon will find your questions 
more fully anewered than we have space for here in 
the article on weddings in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV. 

A New Suneoutsee.—Yon can obtain the cut pat- 
terne advertised in Harper's Bazar by addressing Mur- 
per & Brothers. ‘ 

Litt Onx.—Snch a dress a8 yon would wear at any 
reception will answer for you at the university. Pink 
Dine, or white nuns’ velling dresser, made short, and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and lace, are liked for 

oung ladies. Light tan-colored nndresred kid gloves 
duck silk stockings, and black slippers can be u 
with any such dress, 

Cuaumony Giat.—We can not give opinions on 
hooks or recommend special works in this column. 
Some of your questions are not admissible; others 
have been answered, as you must know if you are a 
regular reader. You can obtain information concern- 
ing the rules of the New York Decorative Art Society 
by addressing the secretary, 

Oscar Witvr.—We have never given any such direc- 
tions in the Bazar. 

Herat. —Yes; a gentleman precedes a lady upstairs, 
No; ladies do not take the arm of their egcort on go- 
ing into a room; they precede him. If {there is no 
vestry-room for the best man to wait in, he walka up 
the main aisle. A note of introduetion is worded 
thna: “ Dear Madam,—I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you my friend Mr. J. Wylifa Brown, who 
will highly appreciate, as shall'I, any attentions which 
you may show him. Yours truly, Mary Smith.” On 
the outside write yonr friend’s addresa, and add under- 
neath, “Introducing Mr. Brown.” Verbal introduc. 
tions ahould_be simply, “ Mrs. Perkins, allow me to 


present Mr. Boud.” 
N. A. B.—Write your invitatione to the mother of 


‘the children, stating hours, etc. Give them a simple 


refreshment, such as ice-cream and cake, and have a 
prestidigitator to play tricka, or simply allow them to 
eee and play games, They generally amuse them- 
BSelveR, 

Duuvaqur.—Yon are right in your belief about the 
wedding cards, The matter ends there. 

Ina.—Yes; serve your tea and cake in the drawing- 
room, and use your “ five-o’clock-tea” china. 

Hvuoen,—Certainly; call again within a week if the 
lady is not at home at the first call. 

AN Op Sunsoriusnr.—Put your border acrosa the 
top and bottom of blue, brown, or olive portiéres of 
terry reps or other wool atuff. Read about wedding 
gifts in Bazar No, 43, Vol. XIV, 

T. C. L.—Our answers, of course, are to bona-fide 
correspondents, who are 80 numerous that it is diffi. 
cult to find space to reply to all their queries. 

Miss M. N.—Yon can bny a woven silk Jersey at any 
of the large stores, but we can not tell you where you 
can get one made. 

. A. B.—The sideboard scarf should cover the top, 
and should be fringed on each end, Your design of 
strawberries is good. Tea cloths are a yard square, 
or larger if the small table requires it. The tea-tra 
cloth covers the tray; it is made of linen momie-cloth 
fringed all around. 

Outvta Peimrose.—Your ingenuons letter deserves a 
long answer, Do not be ashamed to ask for what you 
like at a hotel dinner. Eat woup firat, then fish, then 
any diah you fancy. Beef and poultry are neually 
taken next, then game. Those dishes yon do not nn- 
derstand you can occasionally order and try, but they 
are usually only hashed-up remains of yesterday’s din- 
ners. If you prefer coffee with your dinner, tell the 
waiter to bring you a large cup of it, with boiled milk ; 
but that is not fashionable, nor good for you. Better 
order Apollinaris water, and drink a little cup of black 
coffee at the end of your dinner; it is better for the 
digestion. Do not be afraid of the supercilious waiter, 


Read_David Copperfield’s experience, 
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1. Third Window of Facade. 2. The smaller Cloister, 8. Fourth Window of Facade. 4. Door of the smaller Cloister. 5. Principal Entrance to the Certosa. ooo 
Lavabo (washing-basin) in the Sacristy. 7. Second Window of Fagade. 8. Outer Entrance to the Certosa. 9. Lavabo in Cloisters. 10. The Rear of the Certosa. 11, Det: 
from the smaller Cloister. 12. The Vineyard. 


THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA—[See Pace 390.] 
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IONE STEWART.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Actior or “Patnion Keunary,” Tie 
Atonenent or Leam Dunpas,”  Usner wile 
i. 
Lorp 2?” “ My Love,” Kro, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{ Continued.) 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Ir was decidedly an uncomfortable position for 
St. Claire. These unexpressed displeasures and 
silent disappointments always are. But his sweet- 
ness of temper, his patience, the purity of his mo- 
tives, together with his sincere gratitude for past 
kindnesses—in spite of that look and air of a dis- 
guised prince which made him appear to accept 
all homage as his due—carried him safely, and in 
some sense easily, through the ordeal, enabling 
him to take the rough with the smooth as of the 
appointed order of things. And as, fortified in 
his own heart by his inextinguishable passion for 
Monica, he was very far from intending to make 
love to Ione, he had no seruple in showing her at- 
tentions which, as has been said, were the off- 
spring of compassion for her unhappy history, a 
desire to smooth away some of the worst angles 
of her uncongenial position, and a purely wsthetic 
kind of admiration for her beauty and originality, 

“IT wish I could do something to make you 
happy,” he said one day, as they were walking 
about the garden—the chief pleasure at Villa Cla- 
rissa—well in view but out of hearing of Mra. 
Stewart and her daughter, who were at some little 
distance behind them. 

“Thank you,” said Ione, finding her words 
marvellously difficult of utterance. 

It was strange how her voice all but failed her 
when she was alone with St. Claire; and how un- 
pleasant it was to her to hear its tones so deep- 
ened and roughened when they did come! how 
still more unpleasant to be obliged to take long 
breaths before she could speak at all! She had 
never before experienced these sensations, and 
she was somewhat humiliated in her own mind to 
know that there lived any one in the world who 
could thus throw her off her balance and make 
her less than the absolute mistress of herself she 
always was when with others. 

“Your life here is evidently uncongenial to 
you,” continued St. Claire, looking at her full of 
rash pity. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And you can not change it” 

“ How can I 2” was her answer, made with that 
kind of patience which sounds so like disdain. 
“T can not live on nothing; and they will not al- 

- ~. low me to do anything which might support me.” 

“But indeed what could you do?” he said, so 
far on their side. 

“ A thousand things,” she answered. “T could 
do what other girls do who have to get their own 
living—why not?” 

“You are not fit to go into the world alone,” 
said St. Claire, thinking of her beauty. 

“Why not?” she asked, quickly raising her 
eyes to his. 

At this moment she was no longer embarrass- 
ed, no longer subdued and softened. St. Claire’s 
opposition to her cherished dream, his acceptance 
of that which she considered a wrong done to her, 
and caressed as her standing grievance, chased 
away her gentler mood; and she was once more 
herself, stiffened to oppose and armed to resent. 

“Yon are too lovely,” said St. Claire. 

Her heart leaped with pleasure. 

“Tam not,” she said, with that false modesty 
which asks for further assurance—which craves 
reiteration of that dear praise, 

“You are the most beautiful girl I have ever 
known,” said St. Claire. 

An indescribable expression came into Tone’s 
face. It was not the soft submission of a loving 
woman, whose love is her honor and her lover 
her king—not the patient tenderness of a meck 
maiden accepting with gratitude and prepared to 
bestow without demanding—but it was the look 
of a queen who receives with superb satisfaction 
the homage which vet she claims as her right. 
St. Claire’s praises intoxicated her; but for all 
that they were her right. 

“You are very good to say so,” she returned, 
in a lowered voice. “ But you forget Clarissa,” 
she added, in an altered tone. 

“She is not equal to you, pretty as she is,” said 
St. Claire, ingenuously. 

“Do you think her so very pretty 2” she asked, 
jealously. . 

“Very. She is charming, for her type,” he an- 
swered. ‘But her type is not equal to yours,” 
he went on to say, looking at his companion, as 
he had looked at her before, with eyes full of ad- 
miration. 

“Would you tell her so if she asked you?” 
said Ione, with an unpleasant smile. 

“Well, it would be difficult to tell her that,” 
he replied, also with a smile; but his was frank, 
and just a little playful, as if he were putting by 
the folly of a child. 

“Then you would say the same things to her 
that you have been saying to me?” she asked, 
looking sideways through her narrowed lids. 

“No, 1 should not,” was his reply. “I could 
not, for I do not think it. It would not be true.” 


“Truth has very little to do with the matter,” 


said Ione. ‘Every one tells stories.” 

“ Not every one,” he said, gravely, 

“Not you, when you flatter?” 

“J do not flatter,” he replied. 

“Yon have been flattering me just now,” said 
Tone, with a little laugh, not wholly pleasant nor 
wholly unamiable. : . 

“No; [have only told the truth,” he said. 

And then she looked at him with one of those 


——— " 
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sudden and wonderful looks which seemed to en- 
velop him as if in a garment of fire—to dazzle 
his sight and take away his breath, and confuse 
his brain so that he could not think distinctly 
nor reason clearly. 

“What strange power have you?” he said, 
after a moment’s pause, “ Your eyes are worlds 
in themselves.” 

“Are they 9” she answered. 
sant worlds, I fear.” 

“Worlds where one gets lost—unfathomable, 
inexplicable.” , 

“Oh, the key is not very difficult,” said Tone, 
disdainfully. 

“T wish I had it,” he replied. 

“Perhaps you have, if you cared to use it,” she 
said 


were finttering like rootless flowers blown hither 
and thither by the fresh wind; the sky was a 
pure unclouded blue, where was never a stain— 
not veiled and softened, not full of dreamy sug- 
gestion and tender languor as it is sometimes, but 
stimulating, productive, energizing—a sky, a sun, 
an air which seemed to mock all sorrow, to dry 
up all tears, and to spur the blood to the very 
madness of hope, the very insanity of joy. Sure- 
ly there was not a melancholy line, not a sadden- 
ed scene, in the whole drama of human history! 
Surely all men were strong, all women lovely, all 
hearts loving and beloved, on such a day as this! 
—a day which had for its whole essence happi- 
ness, and for all its circumstances beauty. 

How good it was to live here in this fair and 
fruitful Palermo—this pearl in the heart of the 


“Not very plea- 


Avtuor or “ Snanpon Bruts, 


“T would use it if I knew I had it. I should 
like to understand you,” he returned. 

“Tam easily read.” 

“ By what light?” 

She hesitated; her eyes wandered a little aim- 
lesaly over the ground where they were cast. 
She could not say what she thought: “ By the light 
of love—the light of homage—the light of con- 
fessing my supremacy and submitting to my dom- 
ination.” But after a time she drew her thoughts 
together under a more befitting veil, and answer- 
ed, “ By the light of common-sense and a little 
sympathy.” 

“T hope I have the former—I know I have the 
latter,” said St. Claire. “Yet I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“TI thought yeu did,” she answered, with a 
changed face. 


“Not your eyes when you look like that,” he 
said. 

“Then you have less sympathy than you think 
you have,” she answered, somewhat disdainfully. 
“There is nothing about me or my eves so very 
inexplicable if you cared to understand.” 

“ But I do,” he said. ‘I do wish both to un- 
derstand and help you.” 

She turned to him with the sweetest gracious- 
ness. 

“The very wish helps me,” she said, softly. 
“My life is so lonely that any words of sympathy 
are pleasant.” 

“You have all mine,” was his reply, made just 
as the two ladies, cutting across the garden, came 
face to face upon them at the angle where the 
lavender walk intersected the rose border. 

All his what? Both mother and daughter 
heard the words, and discussed them between 
themselves with some anxiety and more curiosity. 
All his love ?—all his hope ?—what did he mean ? 
What had they been saying to each other? It 
was of no use to ask Jone, and they could not 
question him; but things seemed to be coming to 
a crisis somehow; and perhaps the hope, now 
that Clarissa had thrown him over, of St. Claire’s 
freeing them of Ione was nearing fulfillment. 
Meanwhile Ione herself pondered on his words, 
his looks, his manner, the tones of his voice, the 
very movement of his hands. And the result of 
all was that vague kind of hope, rather than con- 
feased belief, of a woman who has not yet heard 
the beloved speak of love—that atmosphere of 
dumb passion which means, “ He loves me, and 
he will one day tell me so.” 

It was plaving with fire in truth. Andthe end 
of it all? Her destruction, or his own? and the 
bonds which bound him to sweet dreamy Monica 
burned like tow in the flame ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AT Last! 


Some days after this they were all once more 
in the grounds of the Villa Clarissa—sitting un- 
der the carruba-tree which stood in the centre of 
the rose garden. For three days the sciroeco had 
been blowing, and the: nerves and health of 
every living thing in the island had been severe- 
ly tried. Frays had been rife among the popu- 
lace; quarrels had been the rule of life in all the 
homes; children had cried with more unappeasa- 
ble insistence than usual; women had shrieked 
with shriller voices, and heaped insults on each 
other’s heads with wilder gesticulation ; men had 
velled with more fury in their passion, more pun- 
gency in their words, more ready recourse to the 
knife and freer threats of the revolver; while the 
more refined and better controlled of the educated 
classes had moped, or snapped, or sulked, accord- 
ing to their natures, and made themselves and all 
about them as uncomfortable as it was in their 
power to do. 

St. Claire, always sensitive to weather, had 
heen depressed and. ailing. He had not left the 
hotel, but had sat in his own room stripping the 
healthy skin from his healing wounds ; dreaming 
of Monica, and accusing Providence by his grief ; 
‘fretting about Ione, and plaguing himself with 
impracticable desires and unprofitable schemes 
for her benefit; making all his mole-hills into 


and going through a whole world of unnecessary 
anguish as his participation in the general disturb- 
ance of men and things, because the wind blew 
from the southeast and brotight with it some o 
poison and languor of the-desert. ; 

To-day, however, the whole atmosphere was 
changed. The wind blew fresh and clear from 
off the sea, and the irritability and nervous ex- 
haustion of the last seventy-two hours had pass- 
ed like a bad dream. —- 

It was now the middle of March, and the gar- 
den was full of fragrant scents and lovely growths, 
The walls of the house were: still crimson with 
bougainvillia and perfumed by climbing-roses, 
while heliotrope, lavender, rosemary, and gerani- 
ums, all in large bushes rather than plants, min- 
gled with mignonette and orange blossoms in 
one chord of fragrance, which carried a kind of 
intoxication to the senses. Birds were singing 
in the trees; iridescent flies were darting through 
the air; gorgeous butterflies and softer moths 


Golden Shell! 
with every breath that brought the very entrance- 
ment of existence—the very ecstasy of being! 
How all the grief of the past was forgotten, and 
only the consciousness of the radiant present 
remained ! 
formed to pleasure—as if the very elements of 
sorrow had been taken to form the substance 
of joy. 


| dwelt on the facility with which a man can turn 


‘while your valet makes up your old clothes into 


mountains full of sharp rocks and deep abysses ;. 


How delicious to drink in delight 


It was as if pain had been trang- 


And how beautiful Ione looked, sitting in that 


curule-shaped garden chair—sitting in that mo- 
tionleas and graceful way of hers, which was at 
once 80 proud and so seductive ! 
a lower seat, seemed almost at her feet, and Cla- 
rissa took credit to herself in that she was too 
good-natured to say so, and thus spoil the picture 
and the suggestion. 


St. Claire, on 


They had been sitting here for some time, with 


sundry of the servants coming about them on 
trivial pretexts of business, but in reality like 
children eager to have a share in the small fam- 
ily festa going on beneath the carruba-tree. Of 
them all, Vincenzo was the most incessant and 
the most persistent. 
ladies flowers—whereof Mrs, Stewart. had the 
largest number; but surely Ione’s were the most 
choice, and Clarissa’s the most ordinary—now 
he came to speak to the padrone on some per- 
fectly unimportant matter, which he would have 
dilated on till he had lengthened it out into the 
parley of an hour, had not the Captain stopped 
him with military abruptness and as much frank- 
nesg, telling him he was a “ ciucco” for his pains, 
and ‘che diavolo!”—what did he want? Re- 
pulsed or not, however, he always came back to 
the group beneath the carruba-tree, and always 
stood where he could best see Ione sitting, like a 
fair and youthful Agrippina, her clasped hands 
resting lightly on her knees, her eyes now cast 
down and now looking straight before her into 
space, or sometimes stealing brief glances at Ar- 
mine St. Claire, as is the way with women who 
feel more than they have confessed, and who 
love, unbidden of the beloved. 


Now he came to bring the 


The conversation turned on the mafia, which 


Captain Stewart held as only the tacit convention 
of certain men to despise the intervention of the 


law, and to be their own avengers. According 


to him, it was nothing but the Corsican vendetta 


under Sicilian conditions; as thus: if A were 
injured or murdered, and B were known to be the 
person who had done the crime, A or his family 
would not deliver B up to justice to be dealt 
with according to law, but they would bide their 
time, take their measures, and execute judgment 
with their own hands. This, and this only, was 
the matia, he said; and people who talked about 
a secret society, or secret subsidies to brigands 
to be held harmless of aggression, talked a world 
of nonsense, and did not know what they said. . 

IInd he said all this to a person who knew Pa- 
lermo, it would have been confirmation of the 
whispered suspicion that Captain Stewart was a 
mafiose himself, and that he owed his immunity 
from trouble to his punctual payments of black- 
mail. Men get into the habit of suspicion in this 
beloved Italy, where the impress of the old hand 
of tyranny still lies on the flesh of the nation, 
and where, in consequence, words are held as val- 
uable masks for thoughts; but as Armine did 
not understand more than the merest surface of 
things, he aceepted what he heard in its simpli- 
city, and thought it all very straightforward and 
intelligible. 

From the mafia and the mafiosi the talk drift- 
ed on to the condition of the poor—the wages 
they reecived, the food they ate, the dwellings 
in which they lived; and then on to the strange 
mixture of servility and familiarity in their man- 
ner, and the cleverness which comes by gift of 
nature to almost all. And specially the Stewarts 


his hand to anything; so that your gardener can 
be your cvok, and your cook can be your valet, 


new suits for himself as well as if he were a pro- 
fessional tailor, and the tailor could bud your 
roses and cook your macaroni with no more 
trouble than he can cut out your coat, 

“This Vincenzo, now,” said Captain Stewart, 
“the is simply invaluable. He can do everything, 
and he will do anything he is asked. The fellow 
has no pride or nonsense, and he is my right hand 
in all ways. I do not know how I should get on 
without him, ugly dug as he is; though I take 
care not to let him know that he is worth more 
than a pinch of snuff to me. If I did, he would 
become insolent, and try to be my master. You 
have to keep your foot on their necks, if you don't 
want their knuckles in your own throat.” 

‘You mean they are slaves,” said St. Claire, 
quietly, 

“Substantially, yes,” said Captain Stewart. 
“Centuries of misrule have moulded them into 
what they are, and the effect of these centuries 
is not to be overcome in one generation.” 

“You are sure he does not understand Eng- 
lish 2” asked St. Claire, looking at Vincenzo, who 
was standing there, cap in hand as usual, sur- 
veying the group in the amiable manner of his 
race. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
LOOSENED CHAINS, 
“You have done well—you will 


” 


lande read and again read that brief note; = 
dering over it in secret, pos 
creasing joy. He had seen; 

And noe when she was he fad approved, 
of Worthing with her mother, she foun 
interest in guessing as to which of ti 
he had lived in while, as she asau 
Mar keeping that invisible guard 
it this one, or that; or perhaps the hote 
come A ev ef ye standiag at the ae 

ere, and regarding her as she 

scious ? Had he on her drive arrears 
pony-carriage? Had he watched h 
the pier, himself standing somewhe 
way? She had no longer any dou 
he who had gone to the office o: 
Lang on the morning of her arrival in London: she 
was certain he must have been close by when she 
went to fetch her mother on that fatefu 


and always with an ip. 


walking about the streets 
da strange 
hose houses 
red herself, he 
over her, Wag 


by in the little 
er go along 
re out of the 
bt that it wag 
f Lawrence & 


A l evening, 
And indeed, as time went on, it became nce 


and more certain that that forgetfulness to whi 
she had looked forward wan cil far fi bbe 


tom her; 


and now she began to regard with a kind of dis. 
may the prospect of the Master of Lynn coming 
to claim her. 

come his wife—that had been arranged and ap- 
proved by her father; she had herself pledged 
away her future; and she had no ri 
peal. 
hundred times, and argued with herself ; she 
strove to banish those imaginings about one 
who ought henceforth to be as one dead to her: 
and strove also to prove to herself that if she 
did what was right, unhappiness could not be 
the result; but all the time there was growing 
up in her heart a fear—nay, almost a conviction 
—that this marriage was not possible. She tum. 
ed away her eyes and would not regard it; but 
this conviction pressed itself in on her whether 
she would or no. And then she would engage 
herself with a desperate assiduity in the trivial 
details of their daily life there, and try to gain 
forgetfulness that way, 


She knew it was her duty to be. 


; ight of ap: 
She reminded herself of these facts a 


This was the letter she wrote to the Master of 


Lynn, in reply to his. It cost her some trouble, 
and also here and there some qualm of self-re. 
proach ; for she could not but know that she was 
not telling the whole truth: 


“ Worrnixe, Wednesday afternocn, 
“Dear Arcuiz,—I am exceedingly grieved to 


hear of your trouble with your family, and also 
to think that I am the cause of it. It seems 90 
great a pity, and all the more that, in the present 
circumstances, it is so unnecessary. You will 
understand from my papa’s letter that the duty 
I have undertaken is surely before any other; 
and that one’s personal wishes must be put aside, 
when it is a question of what a daughter owes to 


her mother. And to think there should be trou- 
ble and dissension now over what must in any 


case be 80 remote—that seems a very painful and 


unnecessary thing; and surely, dear Archie, you 


can do something to restore yourself to your or- 


dinary position with regard to your family. Do 
you think it is pleasant to me to think that I am 
the cause of a quarrel? And to think also that 
this quarrel might be continued in the future? 
But the future is so uncertain now in these new 
circumstances that I would pray you not to think 
of it, but to leave it aside, and become good 
friends with your family. And how, you may 
ask? Well, I would consider our engagement 
at an end for the present; let it be as nothing; 
you will go back to Lynn; I am here, in the po- 
sition that I can not go from; let the future have 
what it may in store, it will be time to consider 
afterward. Pray believe me, dear Archie, it i8 
not in anger that I write, or any resentment, 
for I understand well that my papa’s politics are 
not agreeable to every one; and I have heard of 
differences in families on smaller matters than 
that. -And I pray you to believe that neither my 
father nor myself was sensible of any discour- 
tezy—no, surely every one has the right to choose 
his friends as he pleases; nor could one expect 
one’s neighbors to alter their habite of living, 
perhaps, and be at the trouble of entertaining 
strangers. No, there is neither resentment nor 
anger in my mind; but only a wish that you 
should be reconciled to your friends ; and this is 
an easy way. It would leave you and me free 
for the time that might be necessary; you can 
go back to Lynn, where your proper place is; 
and I can give myself up to my mother, ae 
other thoughts. Will you ask Mrs. Grahem | 
that is not the wisest plan ?—I am sure she must 
be distressed at the thought of your being ¢ 
tranged from your relatives; and I know iy 
will think it a pity to have so much trouble 
about what must in any case be so distant. For, 
to tell you the truth, dear Archie, I can not leave 
to any one else what I have now undertaken 
and it may be years of attention and service t a 
are wanted; and why should you wait and wall, 
and always with the constraint of a family quar- 
rel around you? For myself, I already look at 
my position that way. I have put aside my i 
gagement ring. I have given myself over to ‘| 
one who has most claims on me; and [am prov 
to think that I may have been of a little grit 
already, Will you consent, dear Archie! : Hi 
we shall both be free; and the future mus 
left to itself. 

“Tt was so very kind of you to hoaaeghi 

i ni 

sending away of the dogs and po! ae aa 
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and considerate to me; you deserved that I kept 


nam-b: 
No, I will 
your letter ; 


known —especi : 
take steps for a reconcl 


out an 


sire to do 80. 


also, I rejoice to think that I have the opportuni 
ty; 1 wish for nothing more except to hear that 
agreed to my suggestion and gone back 
As for my tnother and myself, we shall 
the south of France when she ia a 
Jittle stronger; but at present she is too weak to 

‘a happily we find ourselves very well 


you have 
to Lynn. 
perhaps go to 


travel; an 


content with this place, now that we are familiar 
with it, and bave found out different ways of 
pass It is not so wild and beautiful 
as Allt-nam-ba, but it is a cheerful place for an 
jnvalid: we have a pretty balcony, from which 
we can look at the people on the promenade, and 
the sea, and the ships; and we have a pony-car- 
riage for the country roads, and have driven al- 


ing the time. 


most everywhere in the neighborhood. 


“ So now I will say good-by, dear Archie; and 

I hope you will consider my proposal ; and see 
What may occur in the future, 
who can tell ?—but in the mean time let us do 
what is best for those around us; and I think 
this is the right way. I should feel far happier 
if I knew that you were not wondering when this 
service that I owe to my mother were to end; 
and also I should feel far happier to know that I 
was no longer the cause of disagreement and un- 
happiness in your family. Give my love to your 
sister when you see her; and if you hear any- 
thing about the Gress people, I should be glad to 


that it is wise. 


hear some news about them also. 
“ Believe me, yours affectionately, 
“ YouaNnpE.” 


She looked at this letter for a long time before 
putting it in an envelope and addressing it; and 
when she posted it, it was with a guilty con- 
So far as it went, she had told the 
truth. This duty she owed to her mother was 
paramount; and she knew not for how long it 
might be demanded of her. And no doubt she 
would feel freer and more content in her mind 
if her engagement were broken off—if she had 
no longer to fear that he might be becoming im- 
patient over the renewed waiting and waiting. 
But that was only part of the truth. She could 
not blind herself to the fact that this letter was 
very little more than a skillful piece of prevari- 
cation; and this consciousness haunted her, and 
troubled her, and shamed her. She grew un- 
easy. Her mother noticed that the girl seemed 
anxious and distraught, and questioned her; but 
Yolande answered evasively. She did not think 
it worth while to burden her mother’s mind with 


science. 


her private disquietudes. 


No, she had not been true to herself; and she 
knew it; and the knowledge brought shame to 
her cheeks when she was alone. With a con- 
science ill at ease, the cheerfulness with which 
she set about her ordinary task of keeping her 
mother employed and amused was just a little bit 
forced; and despite herself she fell into contin- 
ual reveries—thinking of the arrival of the let- 
ter, of his opening it, of his possible conjectures 
about it. Then, besides these smitings of con- 
science, there was another thing: would he con- 
sider the reason she had advanced for breaking 
off the engagement as sufficient? Would he not 
declare himself willing to wait? The tone of his 
letter had been firm enough. He was unmoved 
by this opposition on the part of his own people; 
it was not to gain any release that he had written 
to her. And now might he not still adhere to 
his resolution—refusing to make up the quarrel; 
resolved to wait Yolande’s good pleasure; and 
80, in effect, requiring of her the fulfillment of 


her plighted troth ? 


It would be difficult to say which was the 
stronger motive—the shamed consciousness that 
she had not spoken honestly, or the ever-increas- 
ing fear that, after all, she might not be able to 
free herself from this impossible bond; but at 
all events she determined to supplement that let- 
ter with a franker one. Indeed, she stole out 


that same evening, under some pretense or other, 


and went to the post-office, and sent off this tele- 


gram to him: 


“Letter posted to you this afternoon: do not 


answer it until yon get the one following.” Then 
rhe went back to the rooms quickly, her heart 
Somewhat lighter, though, indeed, all during din- 
ner she was puzzling to decide what she should 
Say, and how to make her confession not too hu- 
tniliating. She did not wish him to think too bad- 
ly of her. Was it not possible for them to part 


friends? Or would he be angry, and call her 


“jilt,” “light o’ love,” and so forth, as she had call- 
ed herself? Indeed, she had reproached herself 
enough; anything that he could say would be 
nothing new to her. Only she hoped—for she 
had had a gentle kind of regard for him, and he 
had been mixed up in her imaginings of the fu- 
ture, and they had spent happy days and evenings 
together, on board ship or in the small lodge be- 
tween the streams—that they might part friends, 
without angry words. 

“Yolande, there is something troubling you,” 
her mother said, as they sat at table. 

She had been watching the girl in her sad, ten- 
der way. As soon as she had spoken Yolande 
instantly pulled herself together. 

“Why, yes, there is indeed!” she said. Shall 
T tell you what it is, mother? I have been think- 
ing that soon we shall be as tired of pheasants 
48 we were of grouse and hares. Papa sends us 
far too many; or rather it is Mr. Shortlands now; 


a! my papa has written to me from Dales- 
croft about it; and was very grateful to you. 
not tell him anything of what is in 

for it is not necessary it should be 
ally as I hope you will at once 
liation and think no more 
j d it was very good of your sister to go 
es yee them a visit at Allt-nam-ba. I have 
had a letter from her also—as kind as she always 
is—asking me to go to Inverstroy at Christmas; 
but you will understand from what I have said 
that this is impossible, nor can ame any on 
nt with any one now, nor have I any de- 
Saas Tami satisfied to be as I am— 


and I don’t know what to do with them—unless 
somebody in the town would exchange them. Is 
it possible? Would not that be an occupation, 
now—to sit in a poulterer’s shop and say, ‘I will 
give you three brace of pheasants for so many 
of this and so many of that” 

“ You wrote a long letter this afternoon.” the 
mother said, absently. ‘Was it to Mr. Short- 
lands »” 


“Oh no,” Yolande said, with a trifle of color 
in her face. “It was to the Master of Lynn. I 
have often told yon about him, mother. And one 
thing I quite forgot. I forgot to ask him to in- 
quire of Mrs. Bell where the ballad of ‘ Young 
Randal’ is to be found—you remember I told 
you the story? No, there is nothing of st in the 
stupid book I got yesterday—no, nor any story 
like it, except, perhaps, one where a Lord Lovat 
of former times comes home from Palestine and 


asks for May Maisrey. 


‘And bonnier than them a’, 
May Maisrey, where is she?” 


It is a pretty name, is it not, mother? But I 
think I must write to Mrs. Bell to send me the 
words of ‘ Young Randal,’ if it is not to be found 


in a book.” 


“TI wish you would go away to your friends 
now, Yolande,” the mother said, regarding her in 


that sad and affectionate way. 


‘That is so very likely!” she answered, with 


mouch cheerfulness, 


“ You ought to go, Yolande. Why should you 
remain here? Why should you be shut up here 
—away from all your friends? You have done 
what you came for—I feel that now—you need 
not fear to leave me alone now—to leave me in 
these same lodgings. I can stay here very well, 
and amuse myself with books and with look- 
ing at the people passing. I should not be dull. 
I like the rooms. I should find amusement 


enough.” 


“And where am I to go, then ?” the girl said, 


calmly. 


“To vour friends—to all those people you have 
told me about. That is the proper kind of life 
for you, at your age—not shut up in lodgings. 
The lady in the Highlands, for example, who 


wants you to spend Christmas there.” 


“Well, now, dear mother,” said Yolande, 
promptly, “I will not show you another one of 
my letters if vou take the nonsense in them as 
if it were serious, Christmas, indeed! Why, 
do you know where we shall be at Christmas? 
Well, then, at Monte Carlo! No, mother, you 
need not look forward to the tables; I will not 
permit any such wickedness, though I have staked 
more than once—or, rather, papa staked for me 
—five-franc pieces, and always I won—for as 
soon as I had won five francs I came away to 
make sure. But we shall not go to the tables; 
there is enough without that. There are beauti- 
ful drives; and you can walk through the gar- 
dens and down the terraces until you get a boat 
to go out on the blue water. Then, the other 
side you take a carriage and drive up to the little 
town, and by the sea there are more beautiful 
gardens. And at Monte Carlo I know an excel- 
lent hotel, with fine views; and always there is 
excellent music. And—and you think I am go- 
ing to spend Christmas in a Highland glen! 


Grazie alla bonta sua!” 


“It is too much of a sacrifice. You must 
leave me to myself—I can do very well by my- 
self now,” the mother said, looking at the girl 
with wistful eyes. “I should be happy enough 
only to hear of you. I should like to hear of 


your being married, Yolande.” 


“Tam not likely to be married to any one,” 
said she, with averted eyes and burning forehead. 
“Do not speak of it, mother. My place is by 
you; and here I remain—until you turn me 


away.” 


That same night she wrote the letter which 
was to supplement the former one and free her 


conscience : 


“Dear Arcnik,—In the letter I sent von this 
afternoon I was not quite frank with you; and 
I can not rest until [ tell youso. There are other 
reasons besides those I mentioned why I think 
our engagement should be broken off now; and 
also, for 1 wish to be quite honest, and to throw 
myself on your generosity and forbearance, why 
I think that we ought not to look forward to the 
marriage that was thought of. Perhaps you will 
ask me what these reasons are—and you have 
the right; and in that case I will tell you. But 


perhaps you will be kind, and not ask; and I 


should never forget your kindness, When I 
promised to marry you, I thought that the friend- 
liness and affection that prevailed between us 
was enough; I did not imagine anything else; 


you must think of how I was brought up, with 
scarcely any women friends except the ladies at 
the chateau, who were very severe as to the duty 
of children to their parents, and when I learned 
that my papa approved my marrying you, it was 
sufficient for me. But now I think not. I do 
not think I should bring you happiness. There 
ought to be no regret on the marriage -day— 
no thoughts going away elsewhere. You have 
the right to be angry with me, because I have 
been carcless, and allowed myself to become af- 
fectionate to some one else without my knowing 
it; but it was not with intention; and now that 
I know, should I be doing right in allowing our 
engagement to continue? Yes, you have the 
right to upbraid me; but you can not think worse 
of-me than I think of myself; and perhaps it is 
well that the mistake was soon found out, before 
harm was done. As for me, my path is clear. 
All that I said in the other letter as to the im- 
mediate future, and I hope the distant future 
also, is true; you have only to look at this other 
explanation to know exactly how I am situated. 
I welcome my position and its duties—they drive 
away sometimes sad thinking and regret over 
what has happened. You were always very kind 


my faith to you more strictly; and if I were to 
see your sister, what should I say? Only that I 
am sorry that I can make no more amends; and 
to beg for your forgiveness and for hers. And 
perliaps it is better as it is for all of us. My 
way is clear. I must be with my mother. Per- 
haps, some day, if our engagement had continued, 
I might have been tempted to repine. I hope 
not; but I have uo longer such faith in myself. 
But now you are free from the impatience of 
waiting; and I—I go my own wavy, and am all 
the more certain to give all my devotion where 
it is needed. I would pray you not to think too 
harshly of me, only I know that I have not the 
right to ask; and I should like to part friends 
with you, if only for the sake of the memories 


that one treasures. My letter is ill-expressed— 


that I am sure it must be; but perhaps you will 


guess at anything I should have said and have 
not said; and believe that I could stretch out my 


hands to you to beg for your forgiveness, and 


for gentle thoughts of me in the future, after 


some years have given us time to look back. I 
do not think little of any kindness that has been 


shown to me; and I shall remember your kind- 


ness to me always; ‘and also your sister’s; and 
the kindness of every one, as it seemed to me, 


whom I met in the Highlands. I have made 
this confession to you without consulting any 


one; for it is a matter only between you and 
me; and I do not know how you will receive it; 


only that I pray you once more for your forgive- 


ness, and not to think too harshly, but, if you 


have such gentleness and commiseration, to let 
us remain friends, and to think of each other in 
the future as not altogether strangers. I know 
it is much that I ask, and that you have the 
right to refuse; but I shall look for your letter 
with the remembrance of your kindness in the 


past. Youanpr.” 


It was a piteous kind of letter; for she felt 
very solitary and unguided in this crisis; more- 
over, it was rather hard to fight through this 
thing, and preserve at the same time an appear- 
ance of absolute cheerfulness, so long aa her 
mother was in the room. But she got it done; 
and Jane was sent out to the post-office; and 
thereafter Yolande—with something of trial and 


trouble in her eves, perhaps, but otherwise with 


a brave face—fetched down some volumes from 
the little book-case, and asked her mother what 


she wanted to have read. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE HOUR OF VENGEANCE, 


Tue Master of Lynn had spent the whole of 
the morning in arranging affairs with his father’s 
agent; and when he left Mr. Ronald Macpher- 
son’s office he knew that he had now all the 
world to choose from. He was anxious to get 
away from this dawdling life in Inverness; but, 
on the other hand, he was not going back to 
Lynn. He still felt angry and indignant; he 
considered he had been badly used; and it is far 
from improbable that if, at this moment, Yolande 
had been differently situated, and if Mr. Winter- 
bourne had been likely to give his consent, he, 
the Master, would now have proposed an imme- 
diate marriage, leaving his father and aunt to do 
or think as they pleased. But, in the present 
circumstances, that was impossible; and he did 
not know well which way to turn; and had gen- 
erally got himself into an unsettled, impatient, 
irritable condition, which boded no good either 


for hiuself or for them who had thwarted him, 


He returned to the Station Hotel, and was 
having lunch by himself in the large and almost 
empty dining-room, when two letters were brought 
him which had doubtless arrived by that morn- 
ing’s mail. As he was thinking of many things, 
it did not occur to him to look at both addresses 
and decide which letter should have precedence ; 
he mechanically opened and read the first that 


came to hand: 


“Sr. Jamgs’s Crun, Prooanti.y, October 31, 


“Dear Lestiz,—Are you game for a cruise? 
I will go where you like; and start any day you 
like. I have never taken the Juliet across the 
Atlantic—what do you say? The worst of it is, 
there ain’t much to see when you get there; but 
we should have some fun going over and coming 


back. Drop me a line, She is at Plymouth, 


and could be got ready in a week, 
“ Yours ever, Dartown.” 


Now, to have a three-hundred-ton steam-vacht 
put at your disposal is an agreeable kind of 
thing; but there were other circumstances in 
this case. Lord Dartown was a young Irish 
peer who had inherited an illustrious name, large 
estuies (fortunately for him, some of them were 
in England), and a sufficiency of good looks; 
but who, on the other hand, seemed determined 
to bid a speedy farewell to all of these by means 
of incessant drinking. His friends regarded him 
with much interest, for he was doing it on dry 
champagne; and as that is a most unusual cir- 
cumstance — champagne being somewhat too 
much of child’s play for the serious drinker—they 
looked on and wondered how long it would last, 
and repeated incredible stories as to the number 
of bottles this youth could consnme from the 
moment of his awaking in his berth until his 
falling asleep in the same. The /u/ict was an 
exceedingly well-appointed vessel; the cook had 
a reputation that a poet might envy; but the 
habits of the owner were peculiar, and most 
frequently he had to make his cruises alone. 
But he had always had a great respect for the 
Master of Lynn, who was his senior by a year or 
two, when they were school-fellows together; and 
sometimes in later years a kind of involuntary 


admiration for the firm nerve and hardened 


frame of his deer-stalking friend would Jead to 


a temporary fit of reformation, and he would 
even take to practicing with dumb-bells, which 
his trembling muscles could scarcely hold out at 
arm’s-length. ; 
“Owley must be off his bead altogether this 
time,” the Master of Lynn coolly said to himself, 
as he regarded the shaky handwriting of the 
letter, “To think of facing the ‘rolling forties’ 
at this time of year! We should die of cold be- 
sides, Not good enough, Owley; you must throw 


a fly over somebody else.” 


So he put that letter aside, and took up the 
other. It was the second one of the two that 
Yolande had sent him; he had got its prede- 
cessor on the previous day. And now, as he 
read this final declaration and confession, it was 
with an ever-increasing surprise; but it certainly 
was with no sense of dismay or disappointment, 
or even the resentment of wounded vanity. He 
did not even, at this moment, heed the piteous 
appeal for charity and kindliness; it was not of 
her he was thinking,.and scarcely of himself ; 
it was rather of the people at Lynn. 

“ Now I will show them what they have done!” 
he was saying to himself, with a kind of triumph. 
“They shall see what they have done, and I 
hope they will be satisfied. As for me,I am go- 
ing my own way after this. I have had enongh 
of it. Polly may scheme as she likes; and they 
may rage, or refuse, or go to the deuce, if they 
like; I am going to look after myself now.” 

He picked up the other letter, and took both 
with him into the writing-room ; he had forgotten 
that he had left his luncheon but half finished. 
And there he read Yolande’s appeal to him with 
more care; and he was touched by the penitence 
and the simplicity, and the eager wish for friend- 
liness in it; and he determined, as he sat down 
at the writing-table, that, as far as he had com- 
mand of the English language, she should have 
safe assurance that they were to part on kindly 
terms, Indeed, as it turned out, this was the 
most affectionate letter he had ever sent her; 
and it might have been said of him, with regard 
to this engagement, that nothing in it so well 
became him as his manner of leaving it: 


“My pearest Youanpe,” he wrote,—“I am 
inexpressibly grieved that you should have given 
yourself the pain to write such a letter; and you 
might have known that whenever you wished 
our engagement to cease 1 should consider you 
had the right to say so, and so far from accus- 
ing you or doing anything in the tragedy line, I 
should beg to be allowed to remain always your 
friend. And it won’t take any length of time for 
me to be on quite friendly terms with you—if 
you will let me; for lam so now; and if I saw 
you to-morrow I should be glad of your compan- 
ionship for as long as vou chose to give it me; 
and I don’t at all think it impossible that we 
may have many another stroll along the streets 
of Inverness, when you come back to the High- 
lands, as you are sure to do, Of course I am 
quite sensible of what I have lost—you can’t ex- 
pect me to be otherwise; and I dare say, if all 
the circumstances had been propitious, and if we 
had married, we should have got on very well 
together—for when Polly attributes everything 
that happens to my temper, that is merely be- 
cause she is in the wrung, and can’t find any 
other excuse; whereas, if you and I had got 
married, I fancy we should have agreed very well, 
so long as no one interfered. But, to tell you the 
honest truth, my dear Yolande, I never did think 
you were very anxious about it; vou seemed to re- 
gard our engagement as a very light matter—or as 
something that would please everybody all round ; 
and though I trusted that the future wonld right 
all that—I mean that we should become more 
intimate and affectionate—still, there would have 
been a risk; and it is only common-sense to re- 
gard these things now as some consolation, and 
as some reason why, if vou say, ‘Let us break 
off this engagement,’ I should say, ‘Very well; 
but let us continue our friendship.’ 

“But there is a tremendous favor I would beg 
and entreat of you, dearest Yolande; and you 
always had the most generous dixposition—I 
never knew you to refuse anybody anything (I 
do believe that was why you got engaged to me 
—because you thought it would please the Gra- 
hams and all the rest of us). I do hope that 
yon will consent to keep the people at Lynn in 
ignorance—they could only know through Polly, 
and you could keep it back from her—as to who 
it was, or why it was, that our engagement was 
broken off. This is not from vanity; I think 
you will say I haven’t shown much of that sort 
of distemper. It is merely that I may have the 
whip-hand of the Lynn people. They have used 
me badly; and I mean to take care that they don’t 
serve me so again ; andif they imagine that our en- 
gagement has been broken off solely, or even part- 
ly, through their opposition, that will be a weap- 
on for me in the future, And then the grounds of 
their opposition—that they or their friends might 
have to assoviate with one professing such opin- 
ions as those your father owns! You may rest 
assured, dearest Yolande, that I did not put you 
forward and make any appeal; and equally I 
knew you would resent my making any apology 
for your father, or allowing that any consider- 
ation on their part was demanded. It’s no use 
reasoning with raving maniacs; I retired. But 
I mention this once more as an additional reason 
why, if our engagement is to be broken off, we 
should make up our minds to look on the best 
side of affairs, and to part on the best of terms; 
for I must confess more frankly to you now that 
there would have been some annoyance, and you 
would naturally have been angry on account of 
your father, and I should have taken your side, 
and there would simply have been a series of ele- 
gant family squabbles. 

“There are one or two other points in your 
letter that I don’t touch on; except to say that I 
hope you will write to me again—and soon ; and 
that you will write in a very different tone. I 


. 
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hope you will see that many things justify you 
in so doing; and I hope I have made this letter 
as plain as can be. I have kept back nothing; 
so you needn’t be reading between the lines. If 
you have no time to write a letter, send me a few 
words to show that you are in a more cheerful 
mood. If you don’t, I shouldn’t wonder if I 
broke through all social observances, and pre- 
sented myself at your door—to convince you 
that you have done quite right, and that every- 
thing is well, and that you have given me a capi- 
tal means of having it out with the Lynn people 
when the proper time comes. So please let me 
have a few lines; and in the mean time I hope I 
may be allowed to sign myself, 

“Yonvrs, most affectionately, A. Lesrir. 

“P.S.—Do you remember my telling you of 
the small youth who was my fag—the cheeky 
young party who was always smuggling cham- 

ene and pastry? I may have told you that 
he is now the owner of a three-hundred-ton 
yacht? Well, he wants me to go a cruise with 
him. I had not intended doing so; but it occurs 
to me that I might do worsc—as all my affairs 
are settled up here; and so, if you can write to 
me within the next few days, will you please ad- 
dress me at the Hotel, Jermyn Street ?” 


Then he wrote: 
“Inverness, Oclober 31. 

“Dear Ow.ey,—It isn’t a compagnon de voy- 
age you want; it’s a strait-waistcoat, You would 
knock the Juliet all to bits if you took her across 
now; and a fine thing to choose winter for a 
visit to New York, where the weather is cold 
enough to freeze the ears off a brass monkey. 
This letter will reach London same time as my- 
self; so you can look me up at Hotel, Jermyn 
Street ; and I'll talk to you like a father about 
it. My notion is you should send the Julie to 
Gib., and we could make our way down through 
Spain; or, if that is too tedious for your lordship, 
send her to Marseilles, and then we could fill up 
the intervening time in Paris. I have never 
been to Venice in a yacht; and don’t remember 
whether you can get near enough to Danieli’s to 
make it handy; but I suppose, even if you have 
to lie down by the Giudecea, there would be no 
difficulty about getting people to a dance on 
board? ll’ sce you through it. 

“Yours, 


A. Lesiiz.” 


And then (for now the hour of vengeance had 

struck) he wrote as follows to his sister: 
; “Sration Hotet, Octuber 31. 

“Dear Potty,—I have to inform you, and I 
hope you will convey the information to his papa- 
ship and to Aunty Tab, that my engagement to 
Yolande Winterbourne is finally, definitely, and 
irrevocably broken off. I hope they will be 
satisfied, I shall be more careful another time 
to keep the affair in my own hands. ‘ 

“JT am off for a cruise with Dartown, in the 
Juliet. Guess there’li be about as much fluid 
inside as outside that noble craft. 


“Your affectionate brother, ARCULE.” 
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And then, having folded up and addressed his 
letters, he rose and went outside and lit a cigar. 
Ife thought he would have a stroll away through 
the town and out by the harbor, just to think 
over this that had oceurred, and what was likely 
to occur in the future, It happened to be a very 
bright and cheerful afternoon ; and he waiked 
quickly, with a sort of glad consciousness that 
now he was master of his own destiny, and 
meant to remain so; and when he came in sight 
of the ruffled and windy blue sea, that had sug- 
gestions of voyaging and the secing of strange 
places that were pleasant enough, Then his ci- 
gar drew well; and that, although it may be un- 
consciously, tells on a man’s mood. He began to 
be rather grateful to Yolande. He hoped she 
would quite understand his letter; and answer it 
in the old familiar, affectionate way, just as if 
nothing had occurred. It distressed him to think 
she should be in such grief—in such penitence. 
But he knew he should get some cheerful lines 
from her; and that, and all, was well. 

By-and-by, however, a very uncomfortable sus- 
picion got hold of him, Ife had had no very large 
experience of women and their ways; and he be- 
gan to ask himself whether the ready acquics- 
cence he had yielded to Yolande’s prayer would 
please her overmuch, It certainly was not flat- 
tering to her vanity, For one thing, he could 
not wholly explain his position to her, He could 
not tell her that he had virtually said to his fa- 
ther, “Ilere is a way of getting back Coriie- 
vreak ; and getting the whole estate into proper 
condition, You refuse? Very well; you mayn’t 
get another chanee, remember.” He could not 
fully explain to her why her proposal, instead of 
bringing him disappointment, was rather wel- 
come, as offering him a means of vengeance for 
the annoyance he had been subjected to. She 
knew nothing of Shena Van. She knew nothing 
of the proposal to complete the Lynn deer forest. 
So he began to think that his letter, breaking off 
the engagement so very willingly, might not whol- 
ly please her; and as he was well disposed to- 
ward Yolande at this moment, and honestly de- 
siring that they should part the best of friends, 
he slowly walked back to the hotel, composing a 
few more sentences by the way, so that her wo- 
manly pride should not be wounded. 

But it was a difficult matter. He went up- 
stairs to his room, and packed his things for the 
journey to London, while thinking over what he 
would say to her. And it was very near dinner- 
time before he had finished this addendum to his 
previous letter: 


“My pearest Yoranpe,” he wrote,—“T want 
to say something more to you; if you get the 
two letters together, read this one second. Per- 
haps you may think, from what I said in the oth- 
er, that I did not sufficiently value the prospect 
that was before me at one time, or else I should 
say something more about losing it. I am afraid 
you may think I have given you up too easily 
and lightly; but you would make a great mistake 
if you think I don’t know what I have lost. 
Only I did not want to make it too grave a mat- 
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ter; your letter was very serious; and T wanted 
you to think, and I want you to think, that there 
is no reason why we should not continue on quite 
friendly and intimate terms. Of course I know 
what I have lost; I wasn’t so long in your soci- 
ety—on board ship, and in the dahabeeyah, too, 
and at Allt-nam-ba—without seeing how gener- 
ous you were, and sincere, and anxious to make 
every one around vou happy; and if it comes to 
that, and if you will let me say it,a man natural- 
ly looks forward with some pride to having always 
with him a wife who can hold her own with 
everybody in regard to personal appearance, and 
grace and finish of manner, and accomplishments. 
Of course IT know what I have lost. I am not 
blind. TI always looked forward to seeing you 
and Polly together at the ball at the Northern 
Meeting. But when you say it is impossible, and 
seem put out about it, naturally I tried to find 
out reasons for looking at the best side of the 
matter. It is the wisest way. When you miss 
a bird it is of no use saving, ‘Confound it, I have 
missed’; it is much better to say, ‘Thank good- 
ness I didn’t go near it; it won't go away wound- 
ed.’ And, quite apart from anything you said 
in your letter of to-day, there was enough in your 
letter of yesterday to warrant us both in cousent- 
ing to break off the engagement. Cireumstanees 
were against it on both sides. Of course I would 
have gone on—as I wrote to you. A man can't 
be such a cur as to break his word to his prom. 
ised wife simply because his relatives are ill- 
tempered—at least, if I came across such a gen- 
tleman he wouldn't very long be any acquaintance 
of mine. But there would have been trouble and 
family squabbles, as I say, if not a complete 
family separation—which could not be pleasant 
to a young wife; and then, on your side, there is 
this duty to your mother, which was not contem- 
plated when we were engaged ; and so, when we 
consider everything, perhaps it is better as it is. 
T dare say, if we had married, we should have 
been as contented as most people; and I should 
have been very proud of you as my wife, natu- 
rally; but it is no use speculating on what might 
have been. It is very fortunate, when an en- 
gagement is broken off, if not a particle of blame 
attaches to either side; and in that way we 
should consider ourselves Iucky, as giving no 
handle for any ill-natured gossip. = 

“Of course Polly will be cut up about it. She 
always had an extraordinary affeetion for you; 
and looked forward to your being her sister. 
Grahain will be disappointed too ; you were always 
very highly valued in that quarter. But if you 
and Tare of one mind that the decision we have 
come to is a wise one, it is our business, and no 
one else’s,” 


He stopped and read over again those last sen- 
tences. 


“T consider, now,” he was saying to himself, 
“that that is a friendly touch—No blame attach- 
ing to either side: that will please her; she al- 
Ways was very sensitive, and pleased to be thought 
well of.” 

“And even,” he continued, “if I should get 
reconciled to my people (about which I am in no 


hurry), Lynn will scem a lonely place after this 
autumn; and I suppose T shall conceive a pro- 
found detestation for next year’s tenant of Allt 
nam-ba. Probably two or three bachelor fellows 
will have the Lodge; and it will be pipes and 
brandy-and-soda and limited loo in the evening; 
they won't know that there was once a fairy liv- 
ing in that glen. But I don’t despair of seeing 
you again in the Highlands, and your father too; 
and, as they say the subject of deer forests is to 
be brought before the House, he will now be in 
a position to talk a little common-sense to them 
about that subject. Did you see that the chief 
agitator on this matter has just been canght 
speaking about the grouse and red-deer of Tona? 
Now I will undertake to cat all the red-deer and 
all the grouse he can find in Iona at one meal; 
and [ll give him three months for the search.” 
He thought this was very cleverly introduced, 
It was to give her the impression that they could 
now write to each other indifferently on the sub- 
jects of the day—in short, that they yere on 
terms of ordinary and pleasant friendship. 
“But I dare say you will consider me pre)- 
diced—for I have been brought up from my in- 
fancy, almost, with a rifle in my hand; and 01 
will end this serawl, again asking from you 4 
few lines just to show that we are friends as 
before, and as I hope we shall ever remain. 
“Yours, most affectionately, 
“Ancuin Lestis.” 


It was a clever letter, he considered. The lit 
tle touches of flattery; the business-like refer- 
ences to the topics of the day; the frank appeals 
to her old friendship—these would not be 
vain. And so he went in to his dinner with 
light heart, and the same night went comfortably 
to sleep in a saloon-carriage bound for London. 


[To BR CONTINUED.) 


A PINE-APPLE FIELD IN 
BERMUDA. 
UR graphic illustration shows this most lus: 
cious of all the tropical fruits at-home, 1" 
its native Bermuda, where it is cultivated in large 
fields, the slips being planted wherever there 
earth enough among the rocks. The pine-apples 
grow on stems about a foot high, with a crown 
of long spiked leaves, and the fruit in the 7 
dle. They are ripe in May, when the whole fel 
is cut down, In addition to the large numbers 
that are exported both to domestic and foreign 
ports, considerable quantities are canned ae 
portation, Fine as are the West Indian pint 
apples, those grown under glass excel them 1 
flavor, and command a much. higher price 
market, even in England, where their sarge 
in hot-houses—which was once regarded as te 
highest triamph of the horticultural art—Is i 
comparatively easy, and is one of the eoeuiee ' 
wealthy establishments. They are agen 
chiefly by means of suckers, and also af a 
crowns, while new varictics are obtained fro 
seed from the partially wild plants. 
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Embroidered Border for Cotton and 
Linen Dresses. 


Maxy of the new cotton dresses of this season 
are accompanied by embroideries such as that 
illustrated, executed by machine in one or more 
bright harmonizing colors on a ground of solid 


color. 
Collar and Cravat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tux standing collar in Fig. 1 has a stiff founda- 
tion two inches deep, covered outside with ruby 
yelvet, and lined with white silk. On each side 
of the front of the collar a strip of white foun- 

” dation is attached as a back for the lace plastron ; 

the foundation is three inches wide at its widest 

art at the upper end, and is sloped to two inches 

at the lower. It is covered with a yard of écru 

lace four inches wide, the middle part of which 

is sloped and pleated to fit around the neck, while 

{ the ends are shaped to the front. A second piece 
of lace fifteen inches long is set underneath the 

first piece on each side, and a row of lace is laid 

on the collar over the velvet. The front edges 

| are bound with ruby velvet ribbon, and a bow of 
1 similar ribbon is placed at the lower end. The 
cravat Fig. 2 consists of a piece of dotted shrimp 
pink gauze half a yard square, which is edged 


Fig. 2.—Cravat or Gavzk 


Fig. 1.—Lacre axp VELVET 
AND Lace. 


CoLLar. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1~5. 


Tue black veiling dress shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
consis@s of a skirt with ample drapery and flounces, 
and a basque trimmed with flat bands and tabs 
of wide velvet ribbon, and completed by a puffed 
postilion at the back. The front drapery is an 
apron of medium length, bordered with two bands 
of velvet ribbon, and taken up on the sides in 
deep upturned folds, while the back is looped to 
form two deep puffs below those of the basque. 
The skirt border consists of a flounce twenty iuch- 
es deep, with a shirred heading and a border of 
velvet ribbon falling over narrow box-pleating at 
the foot. The young lady’s dress Figs. 3 and 4 
is composed of a basque and over-skirt of dark 
blue flannel over a red cashmere kilt: skirt bor- 
dered with a wide band of the blue flannel. The 
basque has a vest, collar, and cuffs of red cash- 
mere, and is finished with a belt and bows of red 
ottoman ribbon. The apron front is eaught down 
with a large bow of similar ribbon. The long 
fronts and shorter puffed back of the mantle Fig. 
5 are of black ottoman silk, while the rounded 
sleeve forms are of chenille net-work mounted on 
a silk. lining. Ruffles of wide Spanish guipure 
lace, jet drop ornaments, and long-looped bows 
of narrow satin ribbon are the trimming. 
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or Toisr7e Cusmion, Fig. 1. 


Figs. 1] and 2.—Vemixg Dress wirt VeLvet Ripnoy, 


with cream-colored silk Jace across the top and at the pointed 
lower end, Both ends of the eauze are side-pleated into a space 
of four inches, and the lower is treked up under the unpleated 


part of the gauze, forming a loop of it. The upper end ds turned 
down over a shrimp pink neck ribbon, which ts finished with a 


bow in front and tied behind. 


3.—DBoupen or Tormerre Cusmos, Fue 1.— Port 
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Fig. 3—Youna Lapy’s Franset Dress.—Froxt.—[Sce Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—Empromnerep Toiterte Cusiox.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Dn P. P. Gitmarrin, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 
found it very Butisfactory in its eftects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholism.”—[ddo.) 
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PETRIES FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 ceuts per large box. Read 
Dr. Expeaann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Petar, Jr., 110 Reade St, N.Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expk- 
Mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassan Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Jon Prrrir, Jr, Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Ady.] 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING, 
Covoaine, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, benutifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The snperiority of Burner's Fravor- 


ing Exrnacts consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—[Ade.] 


TS 


SWEET BREATI!.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach puritied and Strengthenea, Agreeable 
and refreshing. Use Dr. Jas. X. Knight's Stomach 
Powder. By mail, 50 cents. P.O. Box 1585, N. Y, 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N.-Y.—(Adv.] 


—_— 


FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Casweit, Masery, & Co.'s Meso- 
DkeMA, 1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 


ADVERLISHMEN'LS. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Royar Bakina Pownre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL 


Lake George, N.Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


he ELDREDGE =: 


SEWING [c/ACHINE: 
| ST WHAT YOL 
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AN BE CONVINGED THATITJUSTLY 


LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE. S.M.CO. 
New YORK’ & CHICAGO. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and’ all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 

THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
e { (trade-mark) comes in every 
. i possible style, and is positively 
¢¥) unrivalled as a frontal coiffure. 

*t{ Our illustrated catalogue mailed 
: free, Hetmen & Guoru, 73 Kast 
ws “ 18th St., near B'way, N.Y. City, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss WARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMEHICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


“y had Salt-Rheum for 19 years. Dr. Benson's 
Skin Cure cured me.” F. P. Lavelle, Merced, Cal. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, | FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION, 


From the great London (Kng.) Timea. 


Among the many specifics introduced to the public 
for the cure of dyspepsia, indigestion, derangements of 
various kinds, and as a general family medicine, none 
have met with such genuine appreciation ax Hop Bit- 
ters, Introduced to this country but a comparatively 
short time since, to meet the great demand for a pure, 
safe, and perfect family medicine, they have rapidly in- 
creased {n favor, until they are, without question, the 
most popular and valuable medicine knuwn. Its world- 
wide renown is not due to the advertising it has re- 
ceived ; it is famous by reason of its inherent virtues. 
It does all that is claimed for it. It discharges its 
curative powers without any of the evil cffecta of uther 
bitters or medicine, being perfectly safe and harmless 
for the most frail woman, smallest child, and weakest 
Invalid to use. Few are the homes indeed where the 
great discovery bas not already been hailed as a deliv- 
erer and welcomed as a friend. It does what others 
affect to do. Composed of simple materials, it ia a 
marvel of delicate aud succezsful combination, Noth- 
ing is wanting. Every ingredient goes straight to the 
mark at which it is almed, and never fuile, Pleasant 
to the palate, agreeable to the stomach, and thoroughly 
effective as a cure, it has won for itself the confidence 
of all.— Times, London, Eng, 


A Few Unsolicited Letters from Thousands 
Received. 
Feb. 9, 1882. 

T have tried experiments on myself and others with 
Hop Bitters, and can easily recommend them as a 
Pleasant and efficacious medicine. I have found them 
Specially ueetul in cases of congestion of the kidneya, 
a8 Well as in bilious derangements, 

Rev. J. Miter, M.A. 
Rector to the Duke of Edinburgh. 


U.S. Consulate, Manonester, Eno., Nov. 8, 1893, 
Gentlemen,—Since writing you of the great benefit 
T had derived from aking “Hop Bitters,” I gave a 
friend a bottle, who had heen suffering much from 
dyzpepsia and sluggish liver, aud the chauge was mar- 
vellous; he appeared another being altogether. He 
had tried several other remedies without any benefit. 

I could uame over a dozen other miraculous cures, 
Aztuux C. Haut, Consular Clerk. 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 1, 1882. 

T am pleased to testify to the good effects of your 
“Hop Bitters.” Have been suffering along time with 
severe pain in the left side and across the loins, and, 
having tried _a number of so-called remedies without 
any benefit, lam glad to acknowledge the great relief 
I have obtained from your medicine. 

Cuanies Watson, 


Co.oursrer, Ena., Ang. 18, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—I was troubled with a very bad form of 
indigestion for a long time, and tried many things in 
vain until 1 got some “ Hop Bitters,” and on taking 
Was quite cured, and remain wo till this time. It is now 
three mouths uyo since I was bad. F. Brew, 


From Ould Ireland. 
Hop Bitters Co, : Dvuuuin, Nov, 22, 1882, 
Gentlemen,—You may be interested to learn that 
one of the most eminent Judges on the Irish bench (a 
customer of mine) highly approves of your Hop Bit- 
ters, having received great benetit from their use, 
T. T. Homes, Chemist. 


ALEXANDRA Parace, 
Lonpon, Ena., April 1s, 1882. 

I find Hop Bitters a inost wonderful medical com- 
bination—healthful, blood-purifying, and strengthen- 
ing. I can, from analysis as well as from medical 
knowledge, highly recommend them as a valuable 
tuimily medicine. 

Bagnara Waus.aox Gotuaun, Supt. 


Surrrixip, Eno., June 7, 1882, 
Sir,—Having suffered from extreme nervous debility 
Sor four years, and having tried all kinds of medicine 
and change of scene and air without deriving any ben- 
efit whatever, I was persunded by a friend to try Hop 
Bitters, and the effect, | am happy to say, was most 
marvellous. Under these circumstances, [ feel it my 
duty to give this testimonial for the benefit of others, 
as T may say I am now entirely well; therefore [ can 
justly and with confidence give personal testimony to 
any one wishing to call upon me. 

Yours truly, 


Heney Haws, 


Noxwicu, Ena., June 20, 1882, 
To the Hop Bittera Co.: 

Gentlemen,—Haviug saffered for many years from 
biliousness, accompanied with sickness and dreadful 
headache (being greatly fatigued with overwork aud 
long hours at business), I lost all energy, strength, and 
appetite. 1 was advised by a friend in whom I had 
seen such beneficial effects to try Hop Bitters, and a 
few bottles have quite altered and restored me to bet- 
ter health than ever. I have also recommended it to 
other friends, and am pleased to add with the like re- 
sult. Every claim you make for it I can fully endorse, 
and recommend it as an incomparable tunic. 

Yours faithfully, S.W. Firt, 


From Germany. 
Katzenuacuuor, GeEmany, Aug, 28, 1881, 
Hop Bitters Co,: 
r Sirs,—I have taken your most precious essence, 
Hop Bitters—and I can already, after go short a tine, 
Assure you that I feel much better than I have felt for 
months. 

I have had, during the course of four yeurs, three 
times an inflammation of the kidneys. ‘The last, in 
January, 1850, was the worst; and I took a lot of med- 
icine to cure the same, in rai as ot which my 
atomach got terribly weakened. I suffered from enor- 
mous pains, had to bear great torments when taking 
nourishment, had sicepless nights, bat none of the 
medicine was of the least uze to me. Now, in conse- 
quence of taking Hop Bittens, these paina and incon- 
veniences have entirely left ine, I have a good night’s 
rest, and am sufficiently strengthened for work, while 
I always had to lay down during the day, and this al- 
moat every hour. I shall think it my duty to recom- 
mend the Hitters to all who suffer, for I am sure I can- 
hot thank the Lord enna tt that I came across your 
preparation, and I hope He will maintain you 8 long 
time to come for the welfare of suffering mankind. 

Yours very truly, 
Paving Hausscer, cebr. gosler. 


From Portugal and Spain. 


Gentlemen,—Thongh not in the habit of praiging 
Patent medicines, which fur the most part are not 
only uselcas but injurious, I have constantly used Hop 
Bitters for the past four years in cases of Lh Masa 
debility, feebleness of constitution, aud in all diseases 
caused by poor or bad ventilation, want of air and ex- 
ercive, overwork, and want of appetite, with the most 
perfect success. 

Tam the first who introduced your Hop Bitters in 
Portugal aud Spain, where they are now used very ex- 
tensively. ours very eal 
Baron DaFonte Betta, 
Profession de Chemie et de Pharmacie, Coimbra 
University, Coimbra, Portugal. 


$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678, 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


SS =x, Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
oy. (aly preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 


ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adtnirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article 5 highly 
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recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 


most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| .W. BAKER & COy 
_ Dorchester, Mass, 


MILLER’S 


PARANOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


**T owe my 
Restoration 
zo Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


CUTICURA 
Ww) REMEDIES.” 


= im Tetimcnial of 8 Boe 


DP 'SFIGURING Humors, Humillating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Coriourna Rem xpira, 
Curtcuna Resonvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and diitd done of impurities and 
poigonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtouka, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heale Ulcers and Sorea, and reat ores the Hair. 
Cutiecea Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifler and 
Toilet: Requisite, prepared from Cotioura, ix indis- 
penrable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humours, 
Skiu Blemishea, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curieura Remepiks are absolutely ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers, 
Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 ceuts; Svap, 
2% cents; Rerolvent, $1. 
Porter Davg anv Cummtoat Co., Boston, Mags 


THE 


send free, by mail 


trated catalogue of the best make 
AMERICAN] Usted Catalo Wate 


» An elegant illus- 


r Waltham Watches 
c f Diamond Jewelry, 


AMERICAN JEWELRY CO., 
No.5 Arcade, Cincinnati, Oo, 


JEWELRY 
COMPANY 


A lady of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
Strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
ill goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
sion. Ladies can save fare, 
faction. #ay- References yviven.-@@ Send postal card 
for circular containing full particulars, 

MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N.Y. City. 
TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
A copy of the above work, 
with escriptive Catalogue, 
given to any one who con- 
templates the purchase of 
an Amateur Photographic 
Outfit. 


Photograj lic Sele of Every Description, 
SCOVILL MAN ACTURING CO., 

421 Broome Street, New York. 

W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after and ad- 

The best in the world. 41 per bottle; alx for 


ine Hu- 
817 Sixtu Avexvr, New York. 


mired. 


man Hair Goods, 


Toot and bran 
pain, discoloration, er 
eeaaale haere) 
lean, and slender persons stout. 
», WILOOX BPECIFIO 


ee 
GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
30 and elegaut case, luc, HM. Coox, Meriden, Conn, 
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PATENT WAYES OUTDONE 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Wares, 
SUPERIOR es 


to any other. Cl, 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful ahape 
and a perfectly nataral 
appearance. io nets : : 
required, and not a sin- 

gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $ upward. 

An immense stock of the gengine 
Langtry or Euglish Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
cast while you walt, for 19¢, 
each, 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, “ > 


UNRIVALLED 


Beantifving Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful a 
ency. It is recommended by physicians, Pe 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pows 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, vo high ly recommended and un. 
surpassed, Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing! ustantaneouslythe hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelusher a beautiful light brown, bro’ 
dark brown, or black, without. injury to the hair, skin,or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on preuises if dealred, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


Just received, an elegant assortment of natarally 
gray hatr, in the finest shades, Will be sold at Teagon- 
able prices. : 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid. 
ery, Third Floor. 

ew illustrated Biles Ii On receipt of 8c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 

privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW. 


54 West 14th St., mear 6th Ave.) New York, 


Printed Linen Lawns 
for Dresses! — Fine 
quality of Pure Linen 
awn, new and choice 
patterns, price 35¢. per 
yard. The most com- 
fortable, most dure- 
ble, and altogether 
the mont satisfactory 
fabric for summer 
dresses, A sample 
book containing over 
150 designs will be 
sent to any address 
on cd of stamp, 
provid ne party 
sending wil 
to renin Tae 
Address JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


promptly. 
“The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St, New York, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haupes's Bazaz Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


A NEW CATatocue 


of NOVELTIRS IN ART NREDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or $14 Falton St., Brooklyn. 


CREWELS. 23243 ee 


« Kensington Floe, 
15c. ; 8 akeins Emb. Sik, 9c. ; 1 ek. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c. hgh sk. 
> ‘Etching Silk, 6c.; 8 ek, French Cotton, 
Ine. 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 8 Ker. 
‘aington and 2 Chenille Necdies, ¢.; 
cards Crose-stitch Patterns, 6c. ; 3 new 
Tidy Patterne, 80c. ; full inatructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub of, 
50c.; 2 Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.3 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
, 10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c. ; 1 box Powder, 
Mc, Special offer —all above, 
> $1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole 
sale. “ Outtits, #1 to $15, T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Maw 
pe Rar EE aR aE ES Bh 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS— Mare. 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or. & pera i 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, Flume, Grapes and aa 
Tiee—very natural and from original designs. a 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cente each, or 15 cen! 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper. y 

SCOTT & RUWNE, 110 Wooster 8t., N. ¥. 


se Re et See Re treet ee 
CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE, 
J 4 It’s all th to make Tipres a? 
LADIES ! Taniangorne with fives Eon ile 
bon. Our New K or CRroonet a 4 
L tall number of beautiful Patterns for th 
work, wilh Directions Sor making ; also, Patt- bag 


ot 
We 
Thread Edginga, etc. Price, 80 cts., 6 for $1.00. 
take P.O. bide J.P, INGALLS, Lyww, Mass. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dresmaking. Por cirenlat. address Mra. al ee 
C. BREWSTER, 208 West 25th Street, New York. 


1 1 oy t 
SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these Elegan 
A and Fashionable Decorationa,the handsornext goo 
in Amcrica, we send this lot by mail for a japan 
Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy 
(bs deaigny and Arie Chrome 
atic 

ue oe EPANESE NOVELTY UO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


remedy for removing radically 
annoying disfiga 

Chin, Arms, &c., without 
may address 


ul 


mar 


JUNE 28, 1888. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RIDLEYN, 


‘Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts. 
DRESS GOODS. 


EXAMINE QUALITIES AND STYLE OF GOODS. 
' COMPARE PRICES. 
WE SHALL BE CONTENT WITH THE RESULT. 
ALL FINEST-CLASS GOODS, 


LADIES IN WANT OF 


HIGH NOVELTIES, 


WILL ¥IND OUR 50c., 75¢., 98c., $1 25, THE 
SAME AS. poke eae UP-TOWN FRO. $1 60 TO 


$3 BBR YAR. 


Dress Silks, 


OUR $1 00 BLACK GROS GRAIN REDUCED 


TOUR ry 25 SATIN FINISH REDUCED TO 96e. 
ey $1 50 GENUINE GUINET REDUCED ‘10 


* Gite GENUINE GUINET REDUCED TV $1 48. 


COLORED GROS GRAIN. 


FORMER PRICE $1; NOW 79¢. 

FORMER QUALITY $1 17; NOW 

FORMERLY SOLD AT $1 35; NO bn 19. 
REG QUOTATIONS ARE GUARANTEED COR- 


~~ Summer Silks 


REBUCED, TO 39¢.; HAVE BEEN SOLD AT 55¢. 


24-inch POLKA-DOT SATINS, 
B rack AND ALL DESIRABL Ht 45c 
Wcankieed Saaededaucteresie® ' 


SA ae BY MAIL IF REQUESTED. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED he 

OUR MAGAZINE AND CATALOGUE, AT 1l5e 
PER NUMBER, SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE- 


LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the Ist of May, one partner withdrawing, The 
entire stock has been purchased by Ma. G {ORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
announces that the business will be continned on an 
enlarged scale, under the same ‘sem name as hereto- 


fore, and at the same address. 
OFFER THIS WEEK THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


75 dozen Ladies? Fine French Fancy 


Striped Hose, 25c. per pair. 
150 dozen Finer Quality, in Plain 
Colors and Stripes, 37¥¢. per pair; 


worth 65c. 
150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 30 ira 


and Embroidered Insertion, 49c. 


worth 75¢, 
115 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 


broidered, 90c. each. 
75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 in, long, 
with Tucks and Embroidery, 99¢.3 


worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching Parasols, all 


colors, $1 853; worth $2 50. 
24-in. ‘Twilled Silk Sun Umbrellas, 


Natural and Fancy Handles, $1 85; 
worth $2 60. 


Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wants, small or large. It will be profit- 
able to you. Mail Order Department thor- 


oughly equipped. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, 
CONTINUATION 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. | 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 50c. and $23 


HO. PD. reduced from 90c. and $3. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand 8t., 
66, 68 TO 70 ALLEN ST., 
60,61, AND 68 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer of rich noveltics in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of reully fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stuck of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and, Gimps, .a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, -Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third ‘floors. 


IARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 


To reduce the immense stock on hand we have this 
weekmarked down to splot low figures oar 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 

of which are of last week’s ve ortation, 

SEN EIS and ROUND HATS of OUR owe MAKE 
In’ novel, attractive, and clezant design 
foUND HATS AND BONNETS FOR SHALE. 
GROWN GIRLS, MISSES, AND LITTLE GIRLS. 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Bon 


yard ; 


per yard; 


#1503 reducéd from $2 25. 


Spanish Lace Scarfs, 
“Sp: wnish Fichus from $3 and 


Black Hand -run 


$7 503 reduced from $4 50 and $11. 


Real Guipure Lace Capes, $4 5 rednced from $12. 
Real Irish Crochet Laces, 25c-, 40c., 50c. per 
half value. 

Large Lot Fancy Laces at 20c. per yard; reduced 


from 50c. 


Special Line Fancy Laces at 10e. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


8-Inch All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 


reduced from $1 50. 
8-Iuch’ All-Silk tang ag pash Ribbons at Die. 


reduced from $1 6 


per yard ; 
Also, Fine French Flowe' vrs, Fe Dried to one-half value. 


DUNCAN A, GRANT, 


28 West 23a ‘St. ” and 19 West" 22a St. 
$7) AWEEK. #12 aday at home casily ‘made, ‘Costly 


Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


Made in Genoa, Italy. 

Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity at xture and wearing qualities 
i For sale by all first cl etailers from $1.25 
selvi age of every second yard. 
55 Leonard Street, New York. 


do not crack or cut, tror turn Gray lke Lyons Si 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


JERSEYS 


ey 


ba 


English, Bon Marohé, 
$2 50. $5 00. 


The “English” and “ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garmenta 

Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fabric 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion. 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Black, 


White, &c. 

Send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
‘fifteen cents for PO | 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


DRY cons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
, 4 Nearly u Million to select from, collected by 
our own baye ers in the markets of the world. 

Dress Goode, Silks, sh awie. Trimmings Moslerys 
Upholstery, ancy, Goods, La lee’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Underwear, Tiea, Laces, aH Farnishing Gooda, 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, ae. Samples, infer. 
mation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE " free on applica ion, 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
Q-7’ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


Mme. BRADY. 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
STAMPING and EMBROJDERING TO ORDER, 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 


sale. Send for | Circular. 


and Illustrated Premium List, 100. Warranted beat 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co. .» Nassau, N.Y. 


$66 tree. a week in your own town, Terms and. $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.etr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


“OPERA I BOXES. ” 
Beautiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
asst St, N. 


Af c hromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike, for 1883,name on, 


of two 8c. stamps. /HITING, 50 . 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


they 


Being soft and pliable 
b3.00 


Jobbers supplied by the a 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 


Now is the time for 
the lowest iricee cto acl purchase, if elegant goods at 


The e ont-of-town trade will do well to bear in mi jd that 

REDUCTIONS RULE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
OUR _ HOUSE. | 

NEW DESIGNS IN rece COACHING - CLUB 


PARURE 
BRIDAL GARNITURE AND VEILS, 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses aud Waist Bouquets. 


Jardinieres and Jurdiniere Plants. 
J. LOEWENSTEIN. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


4 FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th 8t.. New v York. 
Dns UPERI om DRESSAKIN 

Reishee oe ya etiae Shoe notice. 

cea. era m id } - 

qury promptly attended to. 7 Taka aie 


S510 $20 Bates, teie: Bemntes worth ge tree, 


PLAIN 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


prove satisfactory. 


BRUNSWICK. 
VELVETEENS. 


With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
Silk Velvets. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puflings. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 


Woo 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
t®- Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 
in America, 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Dr. J. W. J. Englar, of Baltimore, pave: 
son’s Pills—an4important addition to. materia medica,” 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. - 


BLACK SILKS. 

The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 

BLACK and COLORED SILK and 
COLORED SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, 
$1 25, and $150. These are 2% per cent, under regular 
prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 


reduced figures. 
FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dreas Goods 


at specially low prices. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS in WHITE 
LAWN SUITS and JERSEYS. 

Ladies’ BLACK and FANCY LISLE 
THREAD HOSIERY at greatly reduced prices. 

Latest novelties in PARASOLS, COACH- 
ING UMBRELLAS, SUN UMBREL-— 
LAS, &c. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mall Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IY WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS 
Of 23d Street., 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


COSTUMES. 


For the balance of the season we will offer 
Paris Pattern Garments and other choice 
novelties in Suits, Street and Dinner 
Dresses, Evening avd Reception Toilets, 
Mantles, Wraps, &c., at large reduction 
from former prices. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,,....cccccceeeereceens 400 
HARPHIUS WICKKKLY. 0.00... cece ceeee eee e eens 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR ....... 0060 c cee ener eee 400 
The THREE above publientions.............666 10 00 
Any TWO above named .......... cece eee eee eee T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLE...........665 ie 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARDEIS YOUNG. PEOPLE } ce--- ay 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LEARY: iG 
One Yeur (52 Numbers). ....... cece ce sev eee 0 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribera in the United Boe 
or Canada, ; 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazan begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prors« with the tires Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the MaGazink with the Numbers 


for June and December of exch yeur, 
Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
ench Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cnses where the subscriber otherwise directa, 
Specimen copy of Hanvxn's Youne Peorix sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, Uistory, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number, Fail list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Haures & Baoruces, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nive 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
‘THE WING ‘UL Se SONARD co's 


ROSES 
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THE DINCER Y & CONARD CO. 
MiGaee, ‘West Grove, Ohester 00, Pa. 


ON RECEIPY OF $5 00 we will forwarl to 
any address n FANCY BASKET OF OUR NEW 


BONBONS. Address ARNAUD’S, 
915 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE DANDY-LION SEASON, 


“SEE THE POINT? THAT'S MY JOKE. I CLAIM ALSO A PATENT 
ON MY ADAPTED EYEGLASS, YA-AS, WE ARE NOT QUITE SUCH 
ASSES AS THE PAPAWS MAKE US OUT TO BE.” 


FACETIZE. 


Ture is nothing like being always ready with an answer. Good Farmer H—— 
was the possessor of a small dog of that peenliar specics whose sole delight 
seems to consist in tearing into the road to yelp at every one passing, and hav- 
ing to his own mind vanquished him, to retire to his tavorite Jair behind the 
great gate post, and grow! to himself until the next victim appears. 

One day as sedate old bachelor N » Who was a near neighbor, was passing, 
the dog became more than usnally noisy, and actually lad the audacity to place 
himself in front of the worthy pedestrian, and bark furiously, as much as to 
say, “I own this road, and you can't pass.” This was too much, and N—— 
stooped to pick up a stone, when, perceiving H— leaning on the fence, he 
turned on him and demanded savagely what he meant by allowing his dog to 
bark at folks that way. Bat he lost his point, and was ee to retreat, for 
with the most provoking gravity H—~ replied: ‘Mister ) —,, ny dog ain't 
ashamed to speak to any man.” 


Parallel to the story of the sailor who refused to eat a tender piece of meat 
hecause there was no “chaw” in it, is that of an old chap who lost his weather- 
beaten razor after many years of use, during which time he had managed to get 
it into such a condition that it removed not only beard, but a good bit of skin 
along with it. Mourning his loss, he hastened to town and invested in a fine 
article, which he at once put to nse on his return home. Somehow it didn't 
work just right; he could not feel it, and so he gave the edge one or two passes 
over the old stone upon which he was wont to sharpen its predecessor, Then 


finding that it took right hold, he exclaimed, with delight, “ Wa'al, now, that is 
shaving!” 


THE SKILLFUL SERVITORS. 
A HOUBE-CLEANING RHYME, 


“For once,” he said, in pleading tones, 
“T pray give heed to me: 

Don’t work yourself a single hour, 
Don't even oversee. 

"Tis naught but nonsense your idea 
That you must be on hand 

At every little tack and turn— 
Sheer nonsense, understand. 

So let these people you have hired 
This dreary cleuning do, 

While in your sunny, cozy room 
You rest till it is through, 

You will? Say yes before he goes, 
Your husband, dear, implores ; 

Plan und command, but leave the rest 
To skillful servitora.” 

She promised, with a quizby smile, 
He joyful went away, 

And near those skillful servitors 
She never went that day. 


And they pulled and hauled and tore 
The carpets from the floor, 

And rent the rugs in slips, 

And splinters knocked and chips 
From tables, lounges, chairs; 

And cracked the dainty wares 
Upon the étagéres, 

The statuettes they hushed, 

The picture-frames they smashed, 
They streaked the tinted walls, 
Blockaded all the halls, 

Broke windows, battered doors, 
‘Those skillful servitors, 


And when he merrily skipped in 
From town, as day grew dim, 
Oh, what a scene of home gone mad 
He found awaiting him! 
And while he stood and wildly stared, 
She softly, sweetly said: 
“T've minded you; all day I've staid 
Up in my room, and read. 
And now how do you think, my love, 
‘They've done without my aid?” 
“Well,” unswered he, as round his neck 
An evicted spider played, 
And stumbling o'er some bristling tacks, 
He tell upon all fours, 
“T think that, after all, tis best 
To boss these servitors.” 
Sas 
A Rhode Island girl has married a man who is now in the 
Bristol jail. She knows surely where her husband spends 


his evenings. 
————~-—___ 


An amusing incident occurred not long since at a prayer- 
meeting ina little village in Western Massachusetts. Among 
the chureh brethren who occupied the foremost seats in the 
room was a@ nan who was not only a non-attendant of reli- 
gious meetings, but was known to have scoffed atsuch gath- 
crings. His presence at this: time, and the knowledge that 
he had repented his past carcer, and had not only come to 
the meeting himself, but had brought some of his compan- 
ions, awakened more than ordinary interest in the man, Alt- 
er the services had been opened he was called upon to offer 
prayer. ‘There was profound silence as le began: *O Lord, 
we come, knowing that where two or three are gathered to. 
gether in Thy nane—" At this juncture he paused and add- 
ed, after a moment's thought, “there they be.” Unable to 
proceed further, he sat down, 

~~. 


What may be said to be a favorite picce of sculpture with 
every man ?—The fellow that he cut out. 


——-_.-___. 


At some amateur theatricals one evening, Mr. C—,a 
guest in the house where the entertainment was given, was 
untiring in his endeavors to provide seats for the audience, 
Which tar exceeded the number of guests expected. Miss 
8. y one of the spectators, turned to the friend seated next 
ber, and in a very low whisper said, in reference to Mr. 
‘J—, who was handing chairs very dexterously over the 
heads of the audience, “ He exhibits all the ardor of an un- 
dertuker.” 

Miss K—. to whom the remark was addressed, was con- 
vulsed with mirth, the observation a pearing the more Indi- 
crous as she continued to watch Me C—. i ing her 
immoderate laughter might appeara rudeness, she explained 
its case to her next neighbor, a lady with Whom, though a 
Stranger, she had already exchanged a few words. 

The repetition of Miss 8 ’s remark was received rather 
Hal y and though the rising of the curtain put it out of 

fixs K—’s mind for the time being, she chanced to men- 
tion it a day or two after to Miss S——. Miss S——'s horror 
at learning her remark had been repeated in such a direction 
was more than equalled by Miss K—'s at being informed 
that not only was the individual to whom she had confided 
the remark the wife of Mr. C—, but that Mr, C—— was an 
undertaker, 


>. 


The Biffins children, having overheard some one remark 
in connection with the Bifins evening party that “Mr, 
Spriggins will have his eye out for the oysters,” had a cons 
sultation which resulted in their stationing themselves, while 
refreshments were being served, in good positions to see Mr. 
Spriggins take out that important organ, 


WELL, MY KING! LONG‘s I BIN "BOUT NE-YUR, NEBER SEEN ONE 
NY LONG BEFO'!” . 


DESE YUR TALLYGRAPHS 
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NEW PATENT IcE-cREAM BLINKERS, MAKING IT A 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 25 
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“TTARRY, LET MARIE PUT YOU TO BED, YOU CAN HARDLY KEZP 
YOUR EYES OPEN,” 
[A fact, 


HARRY. “I AM NOT TIRED, ONLY MY TIEAD Is.” 


When the late Rev, Samuel Johnson was preaching in quaint old Salem, 
many years ago, there was a certain member of the congregation, a portly re- 
tired whaler, who invariably slept calmly through the whole service. This at 
length awakened the ire of one of the good deacons, and one morning he located 
himeelf in the pew of the worthy captain, who, coming in bimsclf a few moments 
later, promptly went to sleep. “Phe deacon leaned over aud shook his arm. 

“Come, come, wake up; don't sleep in meetin.” 

“Eh! what's the trouble 2” says the captain. 

“T say,” repeated the deacon, * wake up.” 

“What's the matter?” responded the captain 5 “ain't Johnson in the pulpit?” 

“Yes, of course he 18; why 2” 

“Waal, then I guess things is going on all right.” 

And the captain calmly resumed his slumbers. 

eas 


“Say, Pat, what ever made you go to work for old Uncle Dan? Me's the 
Meanest man in the country.” 

** Mane is it?” said Pat ; ‘why, shure an’ he’s the foinest, nisyest-goin’ mas- 
ter iver I had, bedad; he gives a man fifteen hours to do a day's work in.” 

pea ae eres 

Robert Collyer says, “in America dyspepsia lurks beneath the pie-crnst,” and 
if what follows be true, we may weil ve ieve him, Jack had been away for 
twenty years, and after journeying to many lands, returned to his native town 
to find none of the old faces there, and even the old home gone. With some 
trouble he at last found what seemed to be the old cellar, but was undecided 
fora time, until he found among the rubbish what seemed to be a round bit of 
very old leather, Me gazed at it for a while, and then exclaimed: “ Yes, it is! 
Now I know this is the place; for if here isn't one of dear old Aunt Sue's under- 
crusts, with the plate aul moulded away from it!” 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver Jackrt.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 404,] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 4-9. 


THE MARQUISE’S WHITE BLACKBIRD. 


WHITE blackbird appears to be a serious possession, espe- 
cially if it flies away and somebody else catches it, as lately 
happened in Paris. 

The albino bird in question had belonged to a certain marquise, 
who made a present of it to a relative living in the gay capital. 
This relative put it into a grand cage, and gave it a grand servant; 
but whether the latter was too proud or too careless to look after 
his charge, it is beyond doubt that- the white blackbird flew away. 
It did so like the most ordinary bird in the world, and finding 
Some sparrows amusing themselves in a garden, joined them, ap- 
parently quite unaware of its own distinguished appearance, and 
altogether unconscious of its own valuable properties. 

But there were those abroad who were not equally innocent of 
the worth of white blackbirds, and so before long the owner of 
the garden laid his snares to entrap the curious visitor, and suc- 
ceeded in catching it. In its new master’s possession the bird was 


treated with no less distinction than before, and being made much 
of, soon became the talk of the gossips of the neighborhood. 
Meanwhile the servant of its previous owner, overcome with re- 
morse at having allowed so rare a creature to escape, had vowed 
himself to a life-long quest of the missing bird, and after some days 
came to the quarter where the captive had found a new home. 
No time, of course, was lost in claiming the traant; but the captor 
refused to part with his prize, so the police were sent to seize it, 
and seize it they did, with disastrous legal results; for the first 
owner brought a charge of theft against the second, who retorted 
by an action for libel; the servants exchanged actions for assault ; 
the second owner charged the police with forcible entry of his 
house, and the police summoned him, in return, under “the law 
of 1811.” 

In the midst of all this litigation the white blackbird, having 
been solemnly transferred into an official prison-cage, was removed 
to the penitentiary, there to await the result of the pending suits, 
for personal feeling ran so high in the matter that it was.consid- 
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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


Fig. 2.—Brocapep GrenapinE MantLe.—Front:—[For Back, see Page 404.] 
For description see Supplement. 


ered unadvisable to leave the bird with either claimant, lest he 
should cook and eat it to spite the other. In court the evidence 
on both sides was chiefly ornithological, and turned to some extent 
upon the point whether a white blackbird could be properly con- 
sidered a rarity. For the prosecution of the captor it was urged 
that the creature was a miracle in feathers, a unique wonder, and 
a phaenix such as appears on earth only once in a lifetime. For 
the defense it was contended that a white blackbird was a mere 
freak of nature, and not even an uncommon one, that any bird- 
seller could at any time furnish such a creature to order, and that 
Paris itself could probably show a dozen, Writers on natural his- 
tory were marshalled on either side to prove and disprove the rar- 
ity of albino individuals, and if the object in dispute had been a 
white elephant instead of only a white blackbird, the energy dis- 
played could hardly have been greater. The advocates on either 
side plunged into abstruse discussions on zoology with a zest that 
astonished every one, while thé ortithological experiences of the 
police, both-original in matter and extensivé in)s¢ope, aftotded the 
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Court abundant food for reflection and comment. 
Unfortunately the police of a eapital ean not 
have any large personal acquaintance officially 
with wild birds, and the consequence was that 
when they came to give evidence as to the crea- 
ture in their charge they found themselves so in- 
sufficiently posted as to facts that the case passed 
virtually out of their hands altogether, and the 
lawyers themselves, abandoving their law-books 
and maxims, had to fall back for their arguments 
upon Cuvier, Buffon, Darwin, and Audubon, 

How the ease might have been devided it is 
hard to say, for while the hearing was adjourned 
ona point of huw the white black bird—died ! 

While learned counsel were busy working up 
all the precedents of white blackbirds that they 
could find, and fortifving themselves with fresh 
facts from the volumes of nataralists, the distin. 
enished fowl that had succeeded in involving it- 
self and its friends in six lawsuits all at once, put 
an end to the litigation and to itself by suceunb- 
ing to a surfeit of cherries. 

And to show the absurdity of publie popular. 
ity and fame—in volatile Paris—as many French- 
men and Frenchwomen came to view the deceased 
fowl lying in state, and as much rubbish was 
written over the remains of the white blackbird, 
as if the defunct had been a prominent statesman, 


FLOWER SONGS. 
Ir the buttercups could sing, 
What a pretty “ting-aling” 
We should hear in summer-time ; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. 


Tf the violets knew an air, 
It would sound most like a prayer, 
On the sea-shell’s theme: 
Tf the wild rose sang a catch, 
Never would be heard its match, 
Save in some sweet dream. 
Many N. Prescort, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1883. 
WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


hor the best original drawing to illustrate 
Acrren Dometr’s * Christmas Hymn" —the dra. 
tug to be suitable for publication in: Warwen’s 
Macazine, and to be the exclusive work af an 
aAmerican artist not over brenti-fire years of 
age — Messrs. Harper &  Brotners offer an 
anard of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upou the honorable anderstanding that the sue. 
cessful competitor shall use the saine for the pros. 
ecntion of art study in one or more of the best 
Alcnerican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz months for the study of the ald mas. 
ters, The award will be paid in such installinents 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harrer & Brorners not later than Angust 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New Youk"; and each 
must he designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also he given, together with the real 
name, aye, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened wntil the result of the comywtition shall have 
been determined, The nme of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
livation of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, NVA.; Mr. FLD. Mincet, 
A.N.A.3 cd Mr. Cuarces Parsoxs, A.N.A., Sie 
pevidendent of the Art Department, Hareer & 
Brotners, will act as judges of the competition, 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harver's Macazise of Deceuber, 
1883; and should other drawings sulnuitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth avards 
will be made, as Sollows : one page Warvrr's 
WEEKLY, $3002 one page Harret’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Wanrer’s Young Prorik, $100, 

If the judues should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. HaRver & BrotHers 
reserve the right to extend the lanit of tine aud re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hinns by Avenen Dometr 
have been published, That gublished in 1337 is 
the one for the iliusration of which artists are ine 
wited to congrete, and a printed copy of it vill be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feankiis Square, New York, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


T is not in the power of everybody, on 
the snowy ways of winter or on the soft 
mind of spring roads, to take that amount of 
physical exercise necessary for the health; 
and no mere walking on wooden piazzas 
from end to end and back again, no run- 
ning np and down stairs within-doors, sup- 
plies in any aufticient degree the amount of 
exercise good for the body, for two essential 
elements of healthy exercise are necessarily 
wanting, and they are the touch of the 
ground, and a firmament of fresh air to puri- 
ty the blood by its eager reception. 
Of course house exercise is much better 
than none at all, because at any rate it 
brings the body into action, and causes it 


to receive and renew its supplies; that is, 
it acts on the body itself as it does on the 
appetite, which it stimulates, and gives it 
the vigor to appropriate what the appetite 
procures for it. 

But after the weather is settled, and the 
roads, the sidewalks, the wood paths, and 
by-ways are firm and elastic ground once 
more, there is no excuse for any of those 
who have the time to spare if they fail to 
take a daily walk of a mile or two and re- 
turn, other things—that is, their feet and 
back and strength—heing equal; and if they 
are not equal, there are few better ways of 
making them become so. To be sure, there 
are those whose absolute in-door duties will 
give them no time for a daily walk out- 
doors, who get up to bake and brew, and 
darn and scour, and go to bed to dream of 
it, who are mere slaves in a tread-mill, for- 
tunate if they are happy on the wheel. ‘To 
auch as these it would be idle to talk of the 
daily walk, for which, with all its blessed 
out-door sights and sonnds and smells, they 
would be glad to make exchange were it 
possible or right; but the first duty at hand 
is the one to be done, and a “constitution- 
al” seeins a far-off and abstract duty, not 
apprehended as a duty at all, indeed, and 
the other things are here at hand and must 
he done, or woe worth the day in which they 
shall be left undone! 

Rut to those who may take it this daily 
walk is a duty, if not as absolute as all oth- 
ers, still to be righteously performed. If the 
body is God's temple it is right to keep it 
swept and garnished, well lighted and well 
aired; and only a fit amount of exercise 
calls into action every one of its servants to 
perform such work, for it is that which feeds 
the muscles, replenishes the vessels, and 
lights the tires that burn away impurities; 
it clears a clogged brain, a clondy mind, a 
brooding mood, and an ill temper; if aronses 
all the recnperative power of the system, 
the restorative energy, so called, and thus 
does even more than supply waste in erea- 
ting demand for supply, but it increases the 
power of assimilation and creates strength. 
A German scholar thinks so favorably of the 
advantages of general exercise that he even 
advocates such a thing as the attaching of 
skating rinks to schools. He claims that 
physically skating has not only the exeel- 
lence of nsual exercise, but it causes a fine 
carriage of the body through trained effort 
to preserve equilibrinm, and a wondertully 
eqnal distribution of the blood, and is an 
actual remedy for that excessive tlow of 
blood to the head which in delicate or stu- 
dious people occasions bleeding at the nose 
in more or less dangerous degree, and if not 
that then worse symptoms of au apoplectic 
kinds; and furthermore this savant claims 
that skating is valuable for the mental 
training it affords the young in requiring 
presence of mind and quickness of decision 
for the avoiding of collisions and the turn- 
ing of corners, and for mecting the other ex- 
igencies either of the roller or the genuine 
skate. Indeed, we think something of this 
mental effect has always been claimed by the 
Germans as a result of classified gymnastic 
work, and it has lately been stated that. the 
leaders of the boating and balling sports of 
sone of our principal colleges are also the 
leaders in class rank. There seems to he 
reason jin the idea that what promotes the 
bealth of the body promotes the health of 
the brain and will with it, and as the phy- 
sicians accepting it regard all children over 
the age of ten years as subjects for the prae- 
tice of physical exercise, the habit of exer- 
cise is one that can thns be acquired so ear- 
ly as to be second nature, and not need to 
he forced and “doctored up” in later lite. 

There is always, however, a danger of too 
ardent performance of this sort of duty by 
the new beginner, and those in a hurry to 
get strong and well. They walk (ill they 
feel fatigue before remembering that they 
have to retrace their way, and the step 
ceases to be buoyant, and the lungs tire of 
therr unwonted combustion, and a fagged 
and dull weariness comes that is very much 
worse than the condition before the walk 
began. 

_ No one should at. first undertake what, 
to borrow a term from the Milesian, might 
he called an unaccustomed undertaking in 
the way of exercise, whether walking, rid- 
ing, boating, swimming, or any other spe- 
cies of strong museniar exertion. For one 
not accustomed to exercise, and feeling the 
want of it, is in a condition where the re- 
cuperative power is already deficient, and 
that power must be coaxed along and not 
driven; to Arive it is simply to exhaust it 
and the rest of the body both with it and 
beyond it. All exercise, the physiologist 
tells us, uses up a certain amount of the 
strength of the tissues, but the stimulation 
to the recuperative power, the power of re- 
ceiving, absorbing, and elaborating nutri- 
ment all along the line, not only instantly 
repairs that waste, but prevents fatigue, and 
keeps the whole instrument, as, changing 
the figure, one may say, keyed up to the 
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proper pitch. Thus, then, while it is 80 
very important to stimulate this power, it is 
of superior importance not to exhaust it, for 
it is the fountain of strength and health and 
life itself, and its exhanstion is harder to 
repair than any evil sought to be helped by 
this too vigorous exercise referred to. 


This 
is a matter, however, in which one has to be 
one’s own judge, and can not receive dicta- 
tion. One must know personally whether 
fatigue comes in a half-mile, or a quarter, or 
twice as much, and graduate the constitn- 
tional so that when it is over there is no 
other fatigue than a pleasant sense of re- 
ceiving rest followed by one of added fresh- 
ness. When the proper amount to be taken 
is fixed, that can be increased in gentle and 
almost imperceptible additions from day to 
day, or from week to week, till the walker 
will be amazed after a while at the distance 
covered as easily as a bird seems to stretch 
its wings, and with the growth of this 
strength will come that visible part of 
health—the sparkling eye, the ruddy lip, 
the blushing cheek, the laughing glowing 
light and warmth which are also, as well as 
signals of health and strength, the first ele- 
ments of beauty. 


IN THE IORSE-CARS. 


ERHAPS there is no better place to 
study character and expression than 
in the horse-cars, where rich and poor jostle 
each other, where the millionaire in her furs 
and velvets and the beyvar in his rags meet 
together, where the natural disposition of 
people and their position in the world may 
be read in their bearing and manners, where 
the person who is oniy a gentleman by his 
tailor’s permission discloses his want of 
genuine refinement unawares, or where the 
day-laborer in his coarse clothes may show 
as nice a sense of courtesy as if bred in a 
palace. Here one meets the woman who 
never incommodes herself to make room for 
a tired wayfarer, who allows her umbrella 
to drip upon your garments, who thanks no 
one for the seat which she feels to be her 
due; the woman whose change is always at 
the bottom of her bag under everything 
else, or in some fathomless pocket; the wo- 
man who informs her friend and the other 
passengers why she dismissed her last girl, 
how many pies she baked yesterday, whose 
soap she uses, and the amount of preserves 
she has potup. There is the officious wo- 
man, Who always knows where you want. to 
change cars, Who offers to hold your bundles, 
advises you to count your change, to close 
your window, who asks the conductor if the 
horses aren't tired; the chatty woman, who 
gives you a report of the weather, as if it 
were something of whieh you bad no expe- 
rience, but were anxious to acquire, who 
makes you welcome at her side, as though 
she were the hostess of the occasion, tells 
you the children have the mumps, and her 
hushand doesn’t approve of seal-skin cloaks. 
Here is the person who has gotten into the 
wrong car, and isn’t satistied ; the young 
man and his sweetheart: who see nobody 
else in the place, the heavy man who mis- 
takes your feet for the car floor, the one who 
gives up his seat to a pretty girt or an old 
person, and his neighhor, who never gives 
up a seat for anybody. There is always 
the person who acts as if the road was in- 
corporated for the sole object of carrying 
him to his destination in comfort, and the 
one who scems to feel as if he was intrud- 
ing on private property, and was inclined to 
ask somebody's pardon. Some people, in- 
deed, appear to think that the journey is 
too brief for it to be worth their while to 
put on their company manners, and others 
never give you occasion to suspect that they 
keep an assortment, or that their best are 
too fine for the wear and tear of travel. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
FISH. 


T ix claimed by the ichthyophagoi that the act- 
ual food value of fish is equal to that of meat, 
and in support of this claim they cite the gener. 
al good health of people living near the sea-coast, 
who subsist largely on fish, Asa rule they are 
hardy and vigorous, and do not often suffer from 
serofulous or tubercular disease. There seems to 
be some ground for these claimns, ag many sea fish 
contain iodine to a degree quite sufficient to pro- 
duce a slight tonic effect if persistently used; and 
others, which are rich in oil, seem to be excellent 
foods for consumptives. The flesh of the red- 
blooded species approximates most nearly to 
butcher’s-meat, and contains more fat in general 
distribution than that of the white-blooded vari- 
eties, but no sort is relatively as stimulating to the 
system, or as satisfactory to the appetite. The fact 
that fish is less stimulating than meat enhances 
its dietetic value as a food for invalids. White- 
blooded fish, such as haddock, flounder, and 
white-fish, is more digestible than the red-blooded 
varieties ; rich and oily fish, such as eels, mack- 
erel, and herring, should not be eaten by invalids 
with weakened digestive organs; red-blooded fish 
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is more nutritious than eggs or 

fers an excellent ananon the ne , . 
lid whose digestion is not Seriously impaired - ae 
when the digestive organs are much enfeebled te 
use of a properly made fish soup is quite admisei 
ble. Since there exists such a wide differen i. 
between the qualities of red and white blooded 
fish, it seems inadvisable to be absolutely credu. 
lous in regard to their merits. After all, the best 
guide in all matters of experiment ig experience, 

Sovcny (4 palatable and refreshin soup, digext 
ible and slightly nourishing ; useful in the od : 
stuges of convalescence).—Have two very small 
tlounders perfectly cleaned, trim off the fing and 
tails, and lay them in plenty of cold salted water, 
Have more flounders, weighing about a pound, 
thoroughly cleaned, wash them well in cold Wa. 
ter, and put them over the fire in three pints of 
cold water, and boil them for about half an hour, 
or until they are reduced to a pulp; then strain 
the broth, return it again to the fire, season it 
palatably with salt and a very little Cavenne pep- 
per, put the small flounders into it, and boil them 
gently for about ten minutes, but not tong enough 
to cause them to break apart; then serve them 
in the soup, with a slice of toast ora few crackers, 

Eaa@ Sovcny (a delicate and nutritious sou, , 
slightly more nourishing than plain souchy).—Pre. 
pare this soup as directed in the recipe for souchy, 
and just before serving it stir into it the yolks of 
two raw eggs beaten to a smooth cream with half 
a cupful of the hot soup: do not let it boil after 
adding the eges. Serve it hot, with crackers, 

Boi.ep FLounper (a delicate and nutritious 
dish, the most digestible of all fish ; suitable for 
use in early convalescence).—Thoroughly wash a 
flounder of medium size, after it has been clean- 
ed, trim off the fins and tail, put the fish into suf- 
ficient boiling water to cover it, with a table. 
spoonful of salt, and continue to boil it gently for 
ten minutes: rapid boiling would break the fish 
before it could be cooked quite through, When 
the flounder is done, lift it from the boiling wa. 
ter with a large skimmer, letting all the water 
drain away from it, lay it on a folded napkin ar. 
ranged on a hot dish, dust it with a very litle 
salt and pepper, and serve it hot. As boiled 
flounder is rather insipid, the physician should be 
consulted in regard to the use of a very little lem. 
on juice or table sauce, or, in advanced convales- 
cence, some good fish sauce. 

BrotLep Flounper (more appetizing and stim. 
uluting than boiled flounder, but a trifle less digest- 
ible ; useful in the different stages of convalescence). 
— After a medium-sized flounder has been clean- 
ed, washed, and trimmed, put it between the bars 
of a buttered wire gridiron, and broil it over a 
hot fire, letting it cook about three minutes on 
each side, or, if the fish is thick, let it brown. 
Serve it on a hot dish, with a very little salt, pep- 
per, and butter spread over it; serve it hot. 

Browep Hauser (an abundant fish on Allan. 
tic sca-coasts, more nutritious than flounder, but not 
so digestible; a useful appetizing food in mos 
conditions of convalescence).—Wash a slice of 
nalibut about three-quarters of an inch thick, dry 
it on a clean cloth, put it between the bars of a 
buttered donble wire gridivon, and broil it light 
brown, about five minutes on each side. When it 
is done, lay it on a hot platter, spread over it a 
table-spoonfal of butter, dust it slightly with salt 
and pepper, and serve it hot. The neck of hali- 
bat, the thin gelatinons part which lies under the 
gills, is less digestible than the firmer flesh, but 
more savory, 

Cod is the least digestible of white fish, on ac- 
count of its dense texture. It seems to be more 
easily digested when broiled than when boiled, 
providing very little butter is used with it, In 
using cod-fish as food in cases of malnutrition 
the liver should always be cooked. Despite the 
natural association of that portion of the fish 
with the unpleasant cod-liver oil so commonly 
used in consumption, it is a nutritious and palat 
able fuod, partaking of course of all the virtues 
of the oil, Cod’s liver may be boiled in plenty 
of salted boiling water for fifteen minutes, and 
then served with a little good table sauce; or It 
may be scalded, and then sliced and broiled, and 
served with salt. pepper, and butter; or stewed 
until tender, and served with salt and lemon 
juice; or boiled and chopped very fine, and made 
into a sauce for boiled cod-fish. 

In using fish as food for invalids the fact 
should always be remembered that there is 
wide difference between the relative nutritive val 
ues of white and dark fish and meat, In meats, 
with the exception of pork, the white is the flesh 
of young animals, and not being matured, is defi 
cient in nutritive properties. In fish there is an 
absolute nutritive difference in the two varieties, 
the red-blooded being most nutritious, and ap- 
proaching closely to meat in food value; salmon 
is the most nutritious of fish; trout is nutritious 
and exceedingly digestible. : 

Boren Trout (a digestible, nutritious dish, more 
stimulating than ihitefish, and consequently better 
Jor use in advanced convalescence), —A fer a trout 
of medium size has heen sealed and cleaned, trim 
off the tins and tail, put it over the fire in sufli- 
cient cold water to cover it, with a table-spoonful 
of salt; when the water boils try to pull out a 
fin, and if it comes away easily, the trout Is done; 
if not, let it boil two or three minutes longer. 
While the trout is being cooked, heat over the fire 
half a pint of cream, and season It lightly with 
salt and pepper. When the trout is done, drain 
it, lay it on a folded napkin laid on 9 hot 
and serve the cream with it; serve also a a ed 
potato, if ita use is permissible, or a few boi “I 
green peas very lightly seasoned. Ww hen a 
trout are boiled they should be put into boiling 
salted water. de Ai . 

BroiLen Trovt (nutritious and digestible, slight. 
ly more stimulating than boiled trout, and ant 
vory).—After a trout has been scaled and was a 
split it down the back, take out the agape 
the entrails, and lay it between the bars of ® sed 
tered double wire gridiron ; if small fish are used, 


a ret eT 


do not split them, but score them to the bone in- 
three cnts diagonally across 


Broil the trout light brown 
over a quick fire, and serve them hot, with a lit- 


stead, making two or 
them on each side. 


tle salt, pepper, and butter, 


Botte SatMon (the moat nutritious of all fish, 
less digestible than trout, and more stinndating ; 
may be used in advanced convalescence alternately 

, game, and tender beef and mutton).— 

Wash a thick slice of salmon, weighing about a 
und, put it over the fire in salted boiling water, 
and boil it gently for fifteen minutes i then drain 
it, and serve it on a folded napkin laid on a hot 
dish. A little cream or melted butter, lightly 
seasoned with salt and pepper, may be served 
with it; or a little lemon juice, if the physician 


with 


ermits it. 


SaLmuon Broicep IN Paper (the moxt delicate 
preparation of salmon, digestible, savory, and very 
nutritious ; one of the most valuable foods for the 
invalid, when the physician will permit ite use),— 
Wash a slice of salmon, about an inch thick, in 
cold water, dry it on a clean cloth, lightly season 
it with salt and pepper, and wrap it in a sheet of 
buttered note-paper, the edges of which must be 
folded closely over each other several times in 
order to retain all the juices of the salmon ; place 
the salmon thus prepared between the bars of a 
double wire gridiron, and broil it for ten minutes 
on each side over a modcrate fire, taking care not 
to scorch the paper. Serve it on a hot dish in 
the paper, not cutting off the latter unti} the pa- 
tient is ready to eat the salmon. By this method 
of cooking all the favor and nutriment of the fish 


are preserved, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SIMPLE DRESSES, 


HERE has been suddenly developed a fancy 
for simple dresses of plain fabrics and a 
single color, by way of giving variety to the ward- 
robe, and prominent among these costumes is the 
use of plain grenadine with gros grain, as opposed 
to the rich velvet figured grenadines with satin. 
When tbe dress 13 colored—dark red, copper, la- 
pis blue, or golden brown —it is made of the 
smoothest silk gauze of a single shade, or else 
changeable with black, draped over plain gros 
If the dress is black, the 
material is the armure-figured or square-meshed 
grenadine, and the silk ix plain gros grain or ot- 
toman repped. Lace is the trimming for all such 
dresses, but this may be confined to the basque, 
in which case only three or four yards are re- 
quired for the full frills on the sleeves, neck, and 
down the front. The éeru embroideries that are 
done on a net foundation, and resemble lace, are 
used for the colored grenadines, while for black 
dresses the French, Spanish, and guipure laces 
are chosen. At the best furnishing houses there 
are black grenadines of nice quality made up 
with the deep-pleated kilt skirt, full apron dra- 
pery, and short basque that constitute the popu- 
lar design this season for the simplest wool dress- 
es. The grenadine kilting is in wide pleats, and 
may be edged with lace which falls at the foot 
upon one or two narrow knife-pleatings that are 
needed to relieve the long straight effect of the 
lengthwise pleats, The upper drapery is not cut 
out by any pattern, but is arranged in inexplica- 
ble folds on the top of the skirt, in any way most 
becoming to the wearer. The lower edges of the 


grain or taffeta silk. 


grenadine are most often turned under above a 


kilt-pleating, but if it is meant that the front 


should be decidedly in apron shape, it is edged 
with lace four or five inches wide; as this lace 


must not be used on the back drapery, only two 


yards are needed, and this is put on in a gather. 
ed frill without heading, the edge of the lace be- 
ing passed under the wide hem of the grenadine; 
One-third extra fullness is all that is added for 


lace. Pleated lace is not now used. The trim- 


ming width of laces for basques is about three 
inches, while that for aprons and for Hounces on 
skirts varies from three to eight inches in width; 
when two different widths are used they should 
have the same design, and indeed the sume pat- 
terns may be had in three different widths, the 
third width being used for frills around the hips, 
which are either laid upon the vertugadin puff, 
where they will appear just below the short 
basque, or else they are attached to the basque 
itself under the slender scallops that are cut along 
its edge. The French laces that imitate Chan- 
tilly designs are used for such dresses in pretty 
patterns of shaded roses, rose-buds, palins, and 
feathers; the prices of these begin as low as 25 
cents a vard in the three-inch widths, and increase 
up to ¥1 50; excellent designs are sold for 35 or 
50 cents @ vard. As we have said, three yards 
will trim a basque, but modistes can also use six 
yards for fully trimmed bazques, and six yards 
are used on very simply trimmed lower skirts. 
When grenadine is used for tlounces a pretty 
plan is to have each Hounce four inches deep 
when finished, and add lace two inches wide; 
these widths will answer alike for gathered and 
pleated flounces; a hem as wide as the lace gives 
a pretty effect to the ounce, while other flounces 
have an inch-wide hem, with two or three tucks, 
each a third of an inch wide, above it. The 
Spanish guipure laces, with syuare guipure mesh- 
es and thick Spanish dots and scallops, are in 
keeping with the plain iron grenadines, and there 
are more costly Spanish laces with hand-run fig- 
ures and cords of silk. 

Independent young women select some simple 
style that is becoming to them, and have all their 
dresses of both rich and plain fabrics made by 
one pattern, Thus a young Jady with slender 
graceful figure has a preference for the round 
basque with deep apron over-skirt and narrow 
short skirt with flounces, and this, with slight 
variations in the trimming of the lower skirt and 
the upper drapery, is the design used for all the 
dresses of her summer wardrobe. One of these 
Pretty dresses is entirely of [udia foulard of dark 


blue ground, with India red circles in it; this has 
two or three gathered flounces on the lower skirt, 
a hem on the round apron over-skirt, and the 
basque has a shirred front; with this is a parasol 
of the same foulard, and for morning walks her 
hat is an English rough straw walking hat trimmed 
with blue velvet and two white pigeons, A sec- 
ond dress is of écru pongee with the deep apron 
over-skirt covered with Persian embroidery of 
red, blue, and olive, in very small designs. And 
a third dress has a skirt of gay figured foulard 
with scalloped flounces, while the shirred basque 
and over-skirt are of plain lemon-colored foulard 
with frills of white Oriental lace. Another young 
lady finds the Jersey waist becoming to her, and 
seven of these waists complete the dresses of her 
summer outfit. There is a jetted silk Jersey to 
weur with black skirts; one of pale blue wool for 
a striped wool dress that shows blue, olive, rose, 
and cream-color in the stripes; a beaded scarlet 
Jersey for white, red, and black dresses ; a brown 
wool Jersey that forms the waist to her travelling 
dress that has checked wool skirts; an écru Jer- 
sey for pongee skirts; another of white wool to 
wear with blue and white flannel skirts in the 
country; and still another of white silk with 
crystal beading to wear with evening dresses. 
Since the Jersey has been deprived of its scant 
look and improved in shape by American mo- 
distea, who have added a collar, cuffs, pleatings at 
the back, and sometimes a narrow vest, it bas 
become both a popular and a fashionable gur- 
ment. Those Jerseys made with sewed seams, 
forming a French back with some pleats in the 
middie seam, are preferred for slender figures, 
while those woven in the plain Jersey shape are 
liked for larger women, They are made without 
darts, and the single-breasted fronts have an 
English collar notched like the collar of a gentle- 
man’s morning coat, and above this is a high 
standing collar. Small cuffs are turned back on 
the sleeves and hemmed, and there are curved 
slits for pockets on each side. Modistes make a 
waist like this as a part of a suit, and attach it 
permanently to the lower skirt, or else there is a 
sash like that of the lower skirt sewed on the 
edge of the Jersey; this style is liked for young 
ladies and school-girla, Older ladies have the 
Jersey represent an outside basque simply hemmed 
on the edges, and finished in the back with a rib- 
bon bow and loops over the pleating, or to make 
the back bouffant when there is no pleating. 
When the webbing is not thick it will show the 
white corset cover if tightly drawn over it, hence 
a cover of silesia or of thin silk the color of the 


Jersey cloth should be worn beneath it. 


NEW ENGLISH HATS, 


High-crowned English walking hats of white 
rough straws are the latest novelty for morning 
hats in the city, for driving, and for the sea-side. 
They have sloping crowns, with the brims point- 
ed front and back, and rolled up closely against 
the crown on each side. The special feature of 
their trimming is the use of one or two large 


plump birds, such as white pigeons, sea-gulls, 
white paroquets with red or velluw heads, small 
blne impions, ring-doves, and other birds with 


close plumage that will not be affected by damp- 


ness, A scarf of crépe de Chine or of velvet, 
either white or colored, surrounds the crown, and 
the birds lie on the left side of the hat, posed 


there as if sleeping. These hats are worn quite 
far back on the head, with the pointed front of 
the brim resting on the front hair, but not con- 


cealing the drooping locks on the forehead. A 
sinall inask veil of red or of white tulle with dots 


is added. 
NEW VEILS AND NEW BONNETS, 


An effort is being made to bring into use again 
the bordered lace veils worn ten or twelve years 
ago, These are seen in both white and black 
lace, Shaped somewhat like a fichu, with tab ends 


that tie behind the crown, while the centre part 
is deeply curved, and is passed over the front. of 


the bonnet, and allowed to droop below the chin. 
White Oriental lace is also arranged on the brim 
of large poke bonnets made for dressy wear at 
the watering-places, For instance, one made of 
the new pvinted crape with white ground on which 
pale roses are printed is made up over puffs of 
pink silk, with the crown softly shirred, and is 
trimmed with a jabot of Oriental Jace along the 
edge, and a seantily gathered frill of deeper lace 
falls over the front like a veil, A cluster of roses 
with long stems is on the left side, and the wide 
strings ure of dotted net, with an edge of Oriental 
lace sewed to form a scant frill on each side, 

Another novelty is the use of real pines and 
cones for trimming lace bonnets. These are the 
genuine pines, with their odor preserved, and have 
been treated in some way that prevents them from 
decaying. They are laid as a wreath around the 
crowns of small capotes made of white lace on 
gilt frames, The effect of the dark green pines 
amid the white lace is cool and pretty, and is 
sometimes further heightened by adding large 
white flowers, such as dogwood blossoms, ox-eyed 
daisies, or horse-chestnuts. The white lace is 
pinned on the gilt lining in an easy, careless way 
with large pins of hammered gilt, and the crown 
is covered by horizontal rows of pleated lace, or 
else by two lengthwise barb-like pieces. Leghorn 
flats fur the summer will be trimmed with these 
pines, and those for mountain use can easily be 
arranged by the wearer with scarfs of white mull, 
to which pines may be added, gathered fresh from 
the woods. 

A new llama lace of very fine quality is being 
used for black lace bonnets. This has fine mesh- 
es like those of Chantilly, with hand-run figures. 
It is arranged across the crown in gathered rows 
over a transparent frame, or else over tulle laid 
on gold wires, and there is an edge on the brim of 
fine gold beads strung on wire. Richly colored 
tulips of velvet and satin, with an aigrette in the 
centre, or else some scabieuse blossoms or large 
artemisias, are the trimmings for these rich bon- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


nets for middle-aged and elderly ladies; the wide 
strings are of net and lace. New straw bonnets 
in the small shapes have a narrow rolled coronet 
covered smoothly with velvet, and their short 
crown is split up through the middle, and edged 
with straw galloon made of small straw buttons 
set on velvet. A large fluted bow of velvet— 
garnet, sapphire, or green, like that on the coro- 
net—is then set far back on tup of the crown, and 
a single pair of ottoman ribbon atrings an inch 
wide completes this quaint and simple bonnet. 
These smooth velvet fronts are rather severe- 
looking beside the puffs of velvet that edge the 
brims of most bonnets, but this severe style is 
what commends them to ladiea whose small reg- 
ular features can dispense with fluffy locks, soft 
puffs, and laces, and, wearing their hair brushed 
back @ la Chinoise, they find in this little coronet 
bonnet precisely the slight frame they need around 
the face. 

Large white Leghorn hats have a gold wire 
near the edge of the brim, by which it is shaped, 
sometimes with one side turned up in Gainsbor- 
ough fashion, and again drooping in front and 
back like the Shepherdess hats. (old lace in the 
torchon designs is inside the brim next this 
wire, and further back is pleated lace, or a puff 
of white net or white mull. White ostrich plumes 
are laid around the crown, and may serve for the 
entire trimming, but the Paris hats have usually 
a bouquet of red and white flowers, such as dark 
damask roses tied in with sprays of white lilac. 

For information received thanks ure due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Madame Kenox; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLF, & Co.; Lorn & TaYtor; Alt- 
ken, Son, & Co.; Stern Brotuers; and Le Bov- 
TILLIER BROTHERS, 


PERSONAL. 


Proressor Ramsey, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, lias lately declared the study of chem- 
istry to be as bracing for the moruls as for the 
mind, the frequent practice in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis having a tendency to de- 
velop honesty. 

—The Tribunal of the Scine recently een- 
tenced an apothecary to a week’s imprisonment, 
two hundred dollars fine, and four hundred dol- 
lurs damages for selling morphine to a customer 
without a physician’s prescription, 

—President ARTHUR is credited with having a 
fine barytone voice for singing. 

—Huvuspert HERKOMER has made forty-five 
thousand dollars in six months painting por- 
traits, and painting them well, 

—A silver coffee-pot, sugar-bowl, and cream- 
pitcher given to General Wasnincton by La- 
FAYETTE in 1795 are the property of Colonel 
Joun Lewis, of Hoboken, New Jersey, besides 
glass goblets and old-fushioned high- backed 
furniture belonging to the WASHINGTON family, 
all of which he thinks of giving to the National 
Museum, 

—Unless another ark is built, a glacial epoch 
willin four thousand years depopulate the civil- 
ized world, Professor PatGE tells us. 

—The season will be spent by Mrs. ALGERNON 
Santoris with her fatuer at Long Branch, 

—Mr. WaistLenr, the London urtist, as every- 
body may vot know, was born in Stonington, 
Connecticut. He was a school-inate of Mrs, 
Louise CHANDLER MoUuLTON’s at Pomfret. He 
is said just now to be attracting as much atten- 
tion as his pictures in the Paris Salon, walking 
about the galleries with long flowing hair, cock- 
ed hat, and walking-stick six feet long and slen- 
der as a reed, in company with Mr. Oscar 
WIpe in trousers tighter than skin-tight, “ Buf- 
falo Bill” bat, frilled shirt, and frizzed hair, 

—Ropernick W. CaMERSON, a Canadian born 
of Scoteh parents, who has lived for thirty years 
in the city of New York, is the latest made Brit- 
ish knight. He dispatched in 1852 the first ves- 
sel that ever sailed from America to Australia, 

—The master-mechanie of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad at Chihuahua, Mr, F. M. TWomsBty, 
lives with his family in a box car, which is di- 
vided into kitchen, dining-room, sitting and bed- 
rooms, and is tastefully furnished. 

—Dr. R. J. Levis now owns Cedareroft, Bay- 
ARD TAYLOn’S old home in Pennsylvania. 

—The University of Cambridge, England, is to 
make Professor Goopwin, of Harvard College, 
an LL.D. in June. 

—Toronto named a street ‘ Bismarck Ave- 
nue,” and the City Council has received the 
thanks of the Prussian statesman. 

—Colonel W. A, RoEBLina is forty-six. 

—Mr. Evizun Wrigut thinks that without a 
doubt every hill in the Middlesex Fells, the new 
breathing-pluee of Boston, can be covered with 
large pines in fifty years. 

—Upon entering a theatre in China a gentle- 
man of means can with perfect propriety order 
the production of any play he chooses, just us 
an American gentleman may order what dishes 
he pleases at an Amevican restaurant, the editor 
of the Chinese-American, WoNG CHIN Foo, tells 
us, 
—Over one hundred floral tributes were sent 
to Mr. and Mra, RoEBLING on the opening of the 
bridge, und Mrs, RoeBLInG, it is thought, must 
have memorized the name of each donor, as 
during their reception she spoke a word of 
thanks to each, although they were frequently 
people she had never seen or heard of before. 

—A large sheep ranch in Moutana is run by 
Lientenant Weiss (a relative of President Gr&- 
vy) and Baron de Bonnemuins, formerly an aide 
to Marshal McMauon. 

—The library of the Regents at Mount Vernon 
has received donations from Miss ALICE Lon@- 
FELLOW. 

—The oldest living ex-member of Congress is 
Hon. JOSEPH GRINNELL, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, who is ninety-five, and still performing 
the duties of a bank president in that place. 

—One of the successful applicants for a free 
scholarship in the London College of Music is 
the son of a blacksinith, another is the daugh- 
ter of a brickmaker, and the best violin-player is 
the son of a farm-laborer. 

—Three American girls are the heroines of 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT'S new novel, Altiora Po. 

—The salary of the Dean of Windsor is ten 
thousand dollars a year, with fees from the Gar- 
ter and other sources, and a thousand dollars for 
every funeral attended, besides twenty-five hun- 
dred dollurs allowed him for the entertaining of 


ecclesiastical dignitaries not invited to the Cas- 
tle. Hebusa delightful house provided for him, 


and a beautiful garden in the Queen's private 
grounds, and has eight arsisiants. 


—Mr. James RusseiL Lowexw wrote the in- 


scription for the memorial window presented 


Just week by American citizens to St. Margurel’s 
Church, Westminster, in honor of Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

—Two hundred thousand dollars, together 
with property at Laramie City, hus been Jeft by 
the late ANTHONY K. HenpeRrson, of Erie, Penn: 
sylvaniu, to found and endow an Iodustrial 
school at Cleveland, Ohio. 

—A tine autograph letter of Joan Howarp 
Payne’s is in the possession of Mrs. HENRIETTA 
A. Cog, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

—The reception-room in the house of General 
IGNATIEFF, Which is close to the Czar’s Winter 
Palace, is a museum of Eustern curiosities—Jap- 
anese stuffs, curtuins and hangings from China 
in fantastic patterns, Turkish sofas, Persian mats 
and divans, and articles of virtu generally. 

—An English workman, Joserpa BAYLEY, re- 
cently lost his two horses with which he earn- 
ed his livelihood. His clergyman, the Rev. R. 
Ruck-Keeng, raised nine pounds by subscrip- 
tion to buy the man @ new horse, and retained 
seven pounds of it for tithes that were due, thus 
putting money in his own pocket, and the angry 
subscribers ure talking of an action against the 
rector for obtaining money by fulse pretenses, 

—One should go abroad to learn the news at 
home. Mr. Georee Aveustus Sara says that 
in the States you purchase your railway tickets 
anywhere but at the station, although be sup- 
poses they may sell tickets there also, and these 
tickets are objects of barter, swop, and trade 
generally. 

—The person referred to in Leica Hunt's 
“Jenny kissed me when we met” was Mrs. 
JENNY WELSH CARLYLE. 

—The new palace-car of the Prince of Wales 
can be lighted by electricity or candles, contains 
a dressing-room and bath, a saloon and two bed- 
rooms, the Prince’s being hung with old-gold 
silk, with furniture to match. 

—The first two women to secure medical and 
surgical decrees from an English university are 
Mrs. MARY ANN DacoMB SCHARLIEB, Who is to 
go to Madras, and Miss Epity SHorg, who has 
been given the medical charge of the women 
working in the General Post-office. 

—Count HERMANN VON ARNIM has bought of 
the heira of the late millionaire Prince Frep- 
ERICK the fumous estate of Muskau for two and 
a quarter million dollars, the estate comprising 
a town and thirty-nine villages, a magnificent 
chatean, a forest of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand acres, and a park of forty-three hundred. 
It once belonged to Prince PUCKLER Muskau, 
well Known for his book of travels. 

—Mr. OweN Pritcwarp and Dr. F. Junker 
have declared, in the London Lancet, that the 
climber known as Japanese woodbine, apparent- 
ly a handsome variety of the Ampelopsis, or Vir- 
ginia creeper, and hitherto considered innocu- 
ous, is really the Jt/ix lozicodendron, possessing 
the extremely poisonous properties of the poi- 
son-ouk, doywood, sumuc, and ivy, occasioning: 
fever, vomiting, dizziness, and purulent eruption 
when handled, 

—The Queen haying ordained that only white 
and black feathers and gloves should be worn 
at the Drawing-room, tine ladies were to be seen 
slipping off their colored gloves and borrowing 
those of ladies already presented. The Princess 
of Wales wore white velvet profusely embroid- 
ered with pearls, and some superb diamonds 
and emeralds. Lady Brassey’s train was of 
white satin lined with green velvet, and wrought 
with orchids and foliage. 

—Mr. Invina lately gave a supper at the rooms 
of the Beefsteak Club to the Prince of Wales, 
who scems to be as demccratic as Prince Hal. 

—S8ome one says that although, according to 
Epwankb EG@.eston, the Indians taught us how 
to make maple sugar, the white man must not 
be robbed of the credit of making pure maple 
sugar from glucose, 

—The father of Tama, the great French actor 
of the last generation, was a dentist. 

—The likeness between Mra. Wrnpom and 
Mrs. GARFIELD is 80 strong that their photo- 
graphs are mistaken for each other. 

—The opinion is declared by President Bas- 
com, of the University of Wisconsin, that, after 
an experience of ten years in large college classes, 
he is convinced of the wisdom of co-education 
of the sexes. 

—The director of an ultramarine factory in 
Germany, a pupil of Ligpig, hus observed that 
in his factory, where sulphurous acid is con- 
stantly produced by the burning of sulphur, 
there has not been a single case of consumption 
for forty-four years, ° 

—Probably the only deaf and dumb lawyer 
ever xdmitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States is Mr. J. K. PARKINSON, 
ae Cincinnati, who bus been a successful patent 
lawyer. 

—We are told that Henry Irvine js to be 
knighted before coming to our shores, in order 
to be on a level with the benighted Americans. 
ARTHUR SCLLIVAN has already received the ac- 
colade, and so has Mr. GEORGE GROVE, an editor. 

—Mule-riding is the latest English craze, for 
which the Duke of Edinburgh is responsible. 

—The Empress of Austria has ordered a print- 
ing-press, and is yoing to print her own poems. 
Many a poor poet, who can get no one else to 
do it, would be glad to follow her example. 

—It is thought by Dr. ELLENMEYER that the 
ancient Hebrews were left-handed. 

—The son of WILLIAM Story, the sculptor, 
JuLian Story, exhibits an admirable picture in 
the Grosvenor Gallery this year. 

—Senorita Mantooa, of Puebla, Mexico, fin- 
ished her course of study at the young ladies’ 
academy at the age of twelve; on the death of 
her father took the support of her mother upon 
herself at fifteen; ‘ira is nbout to receive her 
degree as Doctor of Medicine from the Medical 
College at Puebla now, at the age of twenty-five, 
having passed her examination with high honors, 

—A coupé-salon is on the railway from Paris 
to Nice or Cannes which is said to be an im- 
provement on the Pullinan. The carriage is di- 
vided into three compartments, wide, warm, 
and airy; a portiére conceals the entrance to 
the ingenious and comfortuble lavatory; the gas 
is suficient to read by, and perfectly under con- 
trol; at night a spring mattress is let down, 
which has an arrangement for protecting the 
feet fromécold/ The springs of the carriage or 
dur are 50 easy that no futigue is felt. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Burkau anp Stanp Covers.—Cross 


Srircu EMprowery. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuEsek monograms for iarking linen are 
worked in cross stitch with red or blue mark- 
ing cotton. 


Cross Stitch Borders.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tre border Fig. 1 is worked near the edge 
of linen bureau and stand covers with fast-col- 
ored red or blue embroidery cotton in cross 
stitch. The edge below is simply hem-stitehed, 
‘or else is button-hole stitched with the colored 
cotton and ravelled for fringe. Fig. 2 is de- 
signed to ornament worx-table searfs 
and tidies of éeru or cream-colored 
linen; the work is exceuted in cross 
stitch with filoselle silk ov crewels of 
the colors given in the deseription of 
symbols, The edge is ravelled for 
fringe, into which strands of silk or 
wool of the colors used for the em- 
broidery are introduced in the tying. 


Plush Reticule.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuk reticule is made of olive plush, 
finished with a satin puff of the same 
color, and ornamented with an em- 
broidered band of écru tinselled can. 
vas ribbon or braid. The details of 
the work are shown in Fig. 2, page 
405; it is executed in satin and dou- 
ble evoss stitch with copper red silk 
in two shades, olive, and blue, A piece of plush eight 
inches wide and thirteen long is required. This is folded 
across the middle to form the two sides, which slope nar- 
rower toward the top, and are stiffened with foundation 
and lined) with 
satin, The puff 
at the sides is 
made of a bias 
strip of satin two 
inches wide; that 
at the top is five 
inches deep, and 
is turned down 
an inch and a 
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Fig. L—Mosocnan.—Cross Srirew. 


Back.—| For Front, see 
Front Page. ] 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Ptatn anp Strrirep Beir Duress. 
For description see Supplement, 


Siausg: SeRme 
SSSESES: aman 


Cueckep Corron SatreeEN Dress. 
Back.—| Por Front, see Fig. 1, on 


8464: Waist, OVER-SKIR?, AND 
Skivr, 20 Cenrs BACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


MAntie. 
Fig. 2, on 


Empromerep Hassock. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig, 22. 
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Double Page. |-—Cur Parrers, No. 
Vetver Jacket.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 1, on Front Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Caixé Sttx anp Vetvet Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 7, on Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 34-44. 
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Tis, 2.—Cross Srirco Border ror Linen Tiptes. 


‘scription of Symbols: O Dark Brown; & Light Blue; ® Light Red; 
Dees # Dark Olive; O Yellow ;'! Foundation.’ : ; 


half and stitched to form a casing for the 
drawing-string. A handle of thick silk cord 
is attached at the sides, 


Pompadour Bag. 


Tue puffed ower half of this bag is of dark 
olive green plush, and the top, which is closed 
by means of a drawing-string, is of satin of 
the same color. The front is ornamented 
with an open-work metal shicld, that is under. 
laid with copper red plush, Large and small 
pompons made of combined olive green and 
copper red silk are attached at 
the corners of the bag and the 
ends of the silk cord. 


Lace and Velvet Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue standing collar for Fig, 1 
consists of a straight stiff band 
an inch and a half wide, which is 
covered with blue ribbon, and 
over the ribbon on the outside 
with white lace, gathered so as to 
form a puff and an erect heading, 
For the jabot a piece of white 
evinkled silk gauze half a yard 
wide and twelve inches deep, edged 
with gathered lace along the right 
side and at the bottom, is pleated 
into a space of an inch and a 
half at both ends and midway between, and tied with 
bows of light blue ottoman ribbon in the manner 
shown in the ilustration. For the plastron shown in 
Fig. 2 a piece of cream-colored figured tulle seven 
inches wiae and four- 
teen deep is required. 
This is gathered into 
a space of three inch- 
es at the top and 
into an inch at the 
bottom, and edged 
with wide cream lice 
along the sides. The 
top is joined to a 


No. IL, Figs. 4-9. 


Fig. 1.—Piusi Reticure.—[See 
Fig. 2, on Page 405.] 


Fig. 2.—Veuver Couzan witt Lace 
PLastRon. 


Fig. 9, —-Monogras.—Cnoss Stitcu 


Prttow-Caseé with Exprowerep MonoGram. 
For description see Supplement, 


ruby velv 
under a ruby velvet ribbon bow, and a similar bow is placed 


at the point of the plastron and on the back of the collar, 


Diaper Design for Cushions, ete. 


Tass tapestry ground is worked with either filoselle silk or 


Berlin wool on a foundation of single-thread or undivided 
canvas. The small lozenge-shaped figures are worked with 
dark blue in alternating rows, with sixteen lengthwise and 
fourteen crosswise threads of the canvas separating the fig- 


ures, The rest of the ground is covered with herring-bone 


Fig. 1.—SusMen Trave. cine CLoak wirn CAPE. 
3ack.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. I., Fizs. 1-3. 


Fig. 2.—Emprowerrp Band ror RetIcuLe, Fig. 1, 
on Pace 404, 


et standing collar, which is fastened on the left side 


Fig. 2.—Care oF TRAveLLING CLoaK, Fig. 1.—Front, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 8. 


stitches of even length in four shades | 
of bronze silk or wool. 
stitches, which are partially covered 
by the light ones, are worked before 


What a fancy for a Pet! 
T one period of the sixteenth century 
it was the custom for all sovereigns 
to have a lion’s den on one side of the 


Brocapep GreENADINE Care AND Straw Rounp Har. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 20. 


Emprowerep Pittow-Case. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 21. 


orter’s lodge of the imperial dwelling. A eustom, it 1s claim- 
ed, “as old as the days of King Darius.” Special mention is 
made of a fierce young lion presented to the King of Spain, “a 
gift right well befitting royalty.” Some “mystery of intelli- 
gent understanding” was supposed to exist between men of 
imperial birth and the king of beasts—a “mystery” never to 
be comprehended by other men. 

—— 


“Pushed her light Shallop from the Shore.” 
T is related that even at the present day it is not unusual in 
the eastern counties of England to see exhibitions of water- 
fowl, trained to draw tubs and boats on the broads and riv- 
ers, opposite to the coast of Holland. We read further that 
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Youxa Lapy’s Yacrtinc on Motntarn Dress. 
Cur Parrery, No. 3467: Compiere Suit, 30 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No. III., Figs. 10-19. 
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Draven DesicN For Cusittons, t¢.—HEeErnino- 
BONE StitcH. 
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“among the fair pageants” greeting Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria and her daughter in Holland was a 
“water-car” drawn by swans. Into this daintiest 
of shallops the royal lady stepped with right good 
will and fearless heart, sailing out upon the quiet 
waters in a way “most sweet and stately,” win- 
ning all hearts by her great bravery. 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 
By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 


VUE following conversation took place one 

Sunday afternoon in an upper room of a 
German hotel in New York. On the sofa lay a 
violin, on the table were beer-glasses, and fond- 
ling these glasses were two young men. The 
conversation was in German, which I translate 
into English. 

“You have done well to come to America, if it 
is for money,” said the elder of the two men, 
fingering his heavy watch chain, and eying com- 
placently his genteel boots. 

“Tt is money I want,” answered his compan- 
ion—‘ money to buy me leisure and freedom. It 
shall be the servant of my art. It is the life of 
a dog, this teaching. It will kill in me the cre- 
ative. Five years in this land, you sav, are twen- 
ty in Germany. Five years of the dog's life will 
buy me fifteen of the musician's.” 

“Oh, Carl, you lamb of an innocent!” cried the 
other from out a cloud of smoke. “ You landed 
yesterday. You're not yet Americanized. I tell 
you this is the place to win money, and the place 
to find out what money is worth. There is no- 
thing money can notdo in America. You would 
buy leisure! You will want your money to buy 
good clothes, good company, and a pretty wife.” 

Carl shrugged his shoulders in protest. 

“That is what I have done. Between us two 
I am a humbug, but I am a tolerably successful 
humbug. They do not suspect it. They are 
gullible when it comes to a bargain in the fine 
arts, Let your hair grow long, rate your talents 
high, talk as bad English as you can, and be what 
the ladies call ‘so charmingly foreign.’ There 
you have it.” 

“ Ah, Friedrich, vou are changed,” said Carl, 
with a laugh and a sigh and a shrug. “ And 
have you forsaken your art? Do you rise no 
higher? Are you so soon content ?” 

“Carl, that is all your German sentiment. 
You have something in you; I have always seen 
that. But if you mean to amount to anything, 
you will not go mooning round with your head 
among the stars, talking eternally about your art. 
You will find yourself in a garvet: that is what 
art dees for a man in America. You have a rare 
chance with me for a friend: excuse my plain 
speech. You have come to give lessons on the 
piano and violin, and to play when you can. How 
much English do you know ?” 

“Enough to eat and drink and sleep.” 

“You could not tell a blundering girl how to 
hold her hands properly ?” 

“T could quickly learn, I think. 
English books.” 

“That will not do. 
way. Let me think.” 

Carl walked over to the window and looked curi- 
ously out on the foreign street scene. He was a 
well-formed young fellow of twenty-two, with 
Teutonic features and complexion, His hair was 
tussed back from a square broad forehead. His 
eves were dark and deep-set, and would have been 
melancholy as the traditional artist's, had not an 
occasional flash revealed that the boy, too, was 
still bebind them. 

Friedrich had called in his pipe to assist his 
meditations. “Ihaveit!” he cried at last. “Yon 
have no objection to lying a little in a good cause ? 
Or stay, there is no need of that. I will tell von, 
young man, this is your course. Find out an 
American music teacher, and take lessons of him 
for a few weeks. Pretend you do not know one 
note from another; make every blunder conceiv- 
able. Then store up his corrections, and I will 
wager six weeks of that will give vou more of the 
English you want than six months of the diction- 
aries. It is the natural method, which they are 
all going erazy over. Sauveur would advise you 
as Ido. Then drop in when I am giving my les- 
sons—I give fifteen or twenty a day—a lessou of 
a half-hour—and catch what you can then.” 

Carl brightened. There was a flavor of adven- 
ture about this scheme. 

“It will be a very good joke on the music 
master,” he said. ‘He will never guess that I 
lave played before Liszt. It will be very mis- 
chievous, I am afraid.” 

“Tt will not hurt him,” laughed Friedrich. 
“You would better look for him as soon as you 
can. I must leave you now. I go to dine with 
the Vandenhuppers. That is what I have 
achieved.” 

The next day a young German was walking 
slowly along a shabby-genteel street, and looking 
earnestly at each door he passed. 

“Museek less-uns, museek less-uns,” he mur- 
muted; but no such sign had met his eye. Ah! 
here at Jast is a window that contains the invi- 
tation, ‘* Lessons on the Piano.” 

He rang the dvor-bell quickly, and made ready 
his little speech. An elderly lady answered his 
ring. 

adotday: I come for museck less-uns,” said 
the young man, slowly. 

The old lady looked as if she thonght him dan- 
gerous, and held the door but part way open. 

“haf gret luf off museek.” 

“Poor simple fellow!” thought the old lady. 
“ After all, he looks harmless.—Perhaps you'd 
better walk into the parlor,” she said, loudly and 
distinctly, Then, calling up the narrow stairs, 
she said, “Emily, I wish you’d come down here— 

wick,” 

Carl looked about the little parlor. A sewing- 
machine, a cat, some plants, a slim-legged piauv, 


I have the 


You must take a shorter 


and two or three rocking-chairs more comforta- 
ble than beautiful—all these he noticed with an 
increasing sense of adventure. He was snapping 
his fingers at the cat, with the feeling that with 
her at least he could make himself understood. 
It even warmed the young stranger’s heart that 
pussy met his advances in a friendly spirit, and, 
rubbing herself against his legs, purred in excel- 
lent German. Meanwhile, the lady of the house 
stood guard in the little entry, calling shrilly to 
Emily from time to time. . 

Emily at length appeared. She was a girl of 
twenty or thereabouts. Her face was rather fine 
than beautiful—one of the faces that do the soul 
justice, and perhaps in youth somewhat more than 
justice. Her manner was reserved but business- 
like. An extraordinary family, Carl thought, in 
which the mother goes behind the door, and leaves 
the daughter to transact the business. The fa- 
ther is plainly away teaching his music. Carl 
made his fine European bow, and remained stand- 
ing until the young lady seated herself, and said, 
calinly, 

“You wish to take music lessons, my mother 
tells me.” 

“ Yes, Fraulein; I haf gret luf for museek.” 

“ Are you a beginner »”’ said Emily, in a clear, 
firm voice. 

“T veesh to begeen,” answered Carl, with a 
quick gesture toward the piano. 

“How many lessons a week do you wish ?” 
asked Emily, taking out a little note-book, 

“Two.” 

“Would Tuesday and Thursday be conven- 
ient 9” 

“Yes, Friulein.” 

“The charge will be a dollar a lesson. 
Miss E.R. Lord. You?” 

“Carl Listmann, at your sarevice, Fraulein.” 

There seemed nothing further to say, and Carl 
took his leave. He had not dared trust his Eng- 
lish to inquire about his future instructor. Evi- 
dently the daughter was quite competent to act 
for him. 

Promptly on Tuesday Carl re-appeared at 7 
Brick Street. The thought of his music lesson 
was not unmixed with the hope of seeing again 
the prettv American daughter, with her surpvis- 
ing foreign wavs. Once more the cautious mo- 
ther allowed him to enter; once more he waited 
in the little parlor with the cat for company. 
Presently Miss Emily entered, said ‘“ Good-morn- 
ing,” and added, ‘Shall we begin at once ¥” 

Carl was a German, and dazed—a young Ger- 
man, and delighted. He sat down mechanically 
at the piano, while Emily was absorbed in arvan- 
ging some music. She seated herself at length 
beside him. The young man laid his large hands 
on the key-board, and looked at them helplessly. 

“Touch the keys with the ends of your fingers, 
please—the ends of your fingers.” 

“Touch kiz ends off vour fingers, pliz.” 

“ No—yvyour wrist up.” 

“Wreest up—ees it so?” 

“No, no; you must not lay your fingers flat on 
the keys. Use your finger-tips. And do not use 
the pedal yet.” 

“Ach! [make neffer right. See once now.” 

“You hold your elbows out, sir, And now 
your wrists are down, and that is just as bad.” 

“Wreests air down, and that ees zhoost as 
bad. Veel you say that once again, pliz?” 

She repeated it; then he recited it. 

“Your thuinb must not be bent under the hand. 
Remeiber the elbows, please.” 

“Mine tumb mus’ not bent unter mine hant,” 
said Carl, laboriously. 

“ Ah! now your hand is all wrong again,” said 
Emily, in the teacher’s tone of studied patience. 

“Tam stupeed, ees it not?” sighed Carl, with 
well-feigned dejection. 

“Excuse me,” said Emily; “but I can show 
you best by placing your hand for you. Pardon 
me;” and with light finger-tips she bent the un- 
ruly joints. Under her soft touch they took in- 
stantly the right curve, and she exclaimed de- 
lightedly, At this they fell flat on the keys. 
The wretch had discovered another foreign sen- 
sation that was highly agreeable. His stiff fin- 
gers begged in vain for a repetition. Emily drew 
back instantly, and threw a little more frigidity 
into the “sir” that she had set up as a barrier 
between thein. 

“Well, what do you make out of him?” said 
her mother, looking up from her sewing as Emily 
entered the room. “Has he any wits? I thought 
he looked as if he’d got out from somewhere that 
first day he came.” 

Emily, flushed and excited, walked rapidly up 
and down the room. The cool little business 
woman had taken her departure with the new 
pupil. 

“T don’t know what to make of it, mother—I 
don’t know what to make of it. Why should he 
have come to me?” 

“Why, you are a very good music teacher, I’m 
sure,” said her mother, threading her needle. 

“J don’t understand him. He is poor, but he 
is not a Jaboring-man. His hands are large and 
strong, but supple and delicate as any musician’s, 
I sha’n't have to keep him long on finger exer- 
cises, though he is very dull about some things. 
But I don’t understand his hands.” 

“Perhaps he’s a dry-goods clerk,” suggested 
her mother, briskly. 

“ And his face, too,” Emily went on, half in 
soliloquy. “It is the real artist face. I have 
seen pictures of such.” 

“Don’t you think you'd better sit down ?” said 
Mrs. Lord. ‘You'll be tired. You've got more 
lessons to give to-day.” 

“Yes, the McFarland twins,” sighed Emily, and 
went wearily to pat on her hat and shawl, 

Thursday brought her new pupil again. 

“You teach goot,” he said. “Hear me al- 
ready once ;” and he played the last lesson fault- 
lessly. ‘“ You vill gift me anoder? More deeffi- 
cult 9” 

In spite of his blunders E:nily’s pupil made 
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great progress. She told him so with a mixture 
of reserve and warmth. 

“You play a leetle,” said he. “I vish to hear 
you,” rising from the piano. 

Emily said not a word, but sat down and play- 
ed a Beethoven andante with a strange sense of 
exaltation. The young man stood with arms 
folded and bent head, his deep eyes fixed upon 
her. 

“You haf the soul,” he said, simply, when she 
had finished. She looked at him quickly, her 
eyes filled with tears. “I come again Tuesday,” 
he said, and took his departure. 

Carl dropped in that night at Friedrich Hel- 
ler’s fireside. The youngest Heller had the 
measles, and Mrs. Friedrich was upstairs in at- 
tendance. 

“A good joke that was, Carl, your stumbling 
upon that pretty little music teacher. Now that 
never would have happened to me. I never had 
an adventure in my life. I met my wife at a 
ball, met her at half a dozen more, called on her 
a few times, and married her. How long is your 
joke to last?” 

“T learn the phrases quickly,” answered Carl. 
“Tt is a horror of a piano.” 

“But what of her? What of her, eh?” 

“She teaches well, I think. She has not a 
bad method.” 

“Ts that all? Is that all?” 

“She has a mother who opens the door, and 
who sews. They are not alike.” 

Carl had wandered over to the piano, and idly 
fingered a few bars of the Beethoven that Emily 
had played. Suddenly hie came back and stoud 
before the fire. 

“That is a base trick I am playing, Friedrich. 
I am going to have done with it.” 

“ Nonsense, Carl. You like it, you know that 
well.” 

Carl turned and looked at the fire, and laughed 
a big boyish laugh. He shrugged his shoulders 
and threw out his hands as if denials were use- 
less. 

“Did you give that letter to Pfeiffer?” said 
Friedrich, abruptly. 

“Yes; he heard me play. He placed me among 
the first violins. 1 play with the orchestra three 
times next week.” 

“When you are ready for piano lessons, tell 
me. I am turning them away every day. Iam 
the fashion, you know.” 

“TI do not want many,” said Carl; “I want 
only those who are gifted.” 

Friedrich Heller roared with laughter. “ And 
what will you say to the magnificent Fraulein 
who has about as much music in her as a hand- 
organ, but who will pay you five dollars a lesson, 
and adore you besides ¥”” 

“T will say, ‘Fraulein, you haf mistaken your 
gift. IT vill not rob you off your money.’ ” 

“Carl, what a precious young fool you are!” 

And very soon Carl said good-night. 


The gallery nearest the roof in the Academy of 
Music began slowly to be filled long before the 
seats below were occupied. Among the early 
comers were Emily and her friend Angie Bowles. 
Emily sank into her seat and closed her eyes 
wearily. 

“You're tired to-night,” said her friend. 

“It's the McFarland twins,” sighed Emily. 
“But I must forget them here. I can shut my 
eves and fancy that this music comes to me 
through the gates of heaven. Oh, the hard liv- 
ing there'll be before I really hear it!—if I'm 
ever good enough. That sounds like grumbling ; 
but you understand, Angie; vou and I don’t 
have to translate to each other.” 

Angie seemed to be reminded of something. 

“Don’t you find it very hard to talk with that 
German pupil of vours ?” 

Emily was silent an instant, and then said, 
quietly: “We are both good at guessing, and he 
is learning English fast. We always understand 
each other, Hush! the music is going to begin.” 

The gallery settled into a reverent silence. At 
Emily's elbow sat a rough-handed man, with stoop- 
ing shoulders, and a rusty hat between his knees. 
He leaned forward with Jips apart and eager 
eyes, for this was the feast-day of his hard-work- 
ing week. Across the aisle were a young couple, 
the girl with a kindled face, the young man with 
a look of good-natured endurance, which broad- 
ened into an admiring smile as from time to time 
he stole a glance at his companion. Here was a 
rude-featured Jad strangely softened and trans- 
formed, so beyond himself that he forgot to be 
ashamed to show his feeling. 

Emily looked about her. ‘ Poor hungry souls! 
I wish they could have their fill. And the people 
in the streets, every one with his trouble or his 
sin, I should like to gather them in, and soothe 
and strengthen and purify them with free, price- 
less music. And here to clamber to this gallery 
costs a poor man’s whole day’s earnings. Cheap 
muusic is New York’s crying need.” 

“You ought to go to Europe,” said her com- 
panion, admiringly. “ You ought to study in Ger- 
many.” 

“It is what I look toward devoutly, prayerful- 
ly. That is the consummation of every teach- 
er’s life. There can be nothing afterward but 
heaven.” 

“It’s a shame you can’t go. But then Europe 
won't run away,” said Angie, comfortably. 

“My life will.” 

The music began again, at first distant and 
tremulous, then broad and strong, sweeping on 
steadily to the highest note of exaltation. The 
creeping, crawling troubles of this earth had van- 
ished; life seemed clear and lofty, and heaven 
easy to attain. It was a fine mood that is very 


fragile. Suddenly Emily started, and clutching | 


her friend’s hand, leaned forward. 
“What do you sce?” whispered Angie. 
you dizzy »” 
“T thought—I thought I saw some one I knew,” 
answered Emily, her face a shade puler. “I must 


“ Are 


et baron The stage is so far fr 
ave no glass. Yes,ITam dizzy. I thi 

thing has ailed my head lately.” And ie briabe 
her eyes; but only to open then again, and fi 
them on the left wing of the orchestra, Itw : 
ae of course it wasn’t. And vet— Why. he 
idea was absurd. But still—” d ee 
da capo. © et Pe, 


rom here, and 


“Hear me now play my lesson,” said Carl one 
day. “I play it goot.” : 

_ He sat down at the piano, and Emily stood be. 
side him. As the young musician struck the 
keys her nerves vibrated to the touch, She felt 
a strange subjection to the influence that made 
it an effort to speak or act. 

3 You are making remarkable progress. You 
will soon play better than I cau,” she said, in a 
constrained voice. 

_He played on, looking neither at notes nor at 
piano, but steadily into her face. She moved to 
the end of the piano and called the cat to her. 

“ And vou air glad 2” Carl continued, 

“T shall be very proud of you, You are the 
only pupil I am proud of,” said Euily, unhap. 
pily. 

“‘Ees it so?” said Carl, with compassion. “Air 
they stupeed? Haf tliey no museek in the 
soul 9” 

Emily laughed bitterly. 

“Your life ees not light,” he said, gently. 

“ 9, y 

It's all I expect. It’s more than I’ve had 
any right to expect. I came near being a dress. 
maker.” 

The young German said nothing, but still fin- 
gered the keys and looked at her. 

“You say I shall one day play better than 
you? Vill you then turn and I teach you? 
That vould be a little joke, ees it not? to change 
our place.” 

If Emily was displeased, she said nothing in 
reply, but continued: “ You should go to a great 
teacher. I am for children and poor people. 
You should go to Friedrich Heller. I am no- 
thing. I can appreciate: that is my one gift. I 
am nobody. Why did you ever come to me?” 
she said, passionately, and turned her head 
away, 

There was a dead silence. Suddenly, without 
a word of warning, the young musician touched 
the keys with the hand of a master, and dashed 
into a brilliant rhapsody of Liszt. 

Emily darted from the piano to the middle of 
the room, her face filled with dismay. She stood 
there, trembling from head to foot, till Carl, with. 
out stopping, looked round upon her. She was 
pale and quivering with anger and consternation. 
She met his look, flushed a painful crimson, and 
bursting into tears, rushed from the room. 

Carl stumbled out of the house in an agony of 
shame at his brutality. It even added to his of- 
fense, he thought, that it had been committed 
with entire innocence. That he had had no fore- 
sight of these disastrous consequences he felt 
proved not only his masculine density, but the un- 
intelligent cruelty of the dumb brute. He sub- 
jected himself to every form of self-castigation, 
regretting every moment that Emily could not 
know what he was suffering. The next day he 
rang at 7 Brick Street, and the mother guardedly 
opened the door, thrust out a bit of paper, and 
said: - 

“My daughter don’t expect you to come any 
more, she savs. I’ve made out our bill. I s’pose 
you can send us the money by to-morrow.” 

In the mean while, thanks to Friedrich Heller's 
influence, Carl Listmann prospered. He played 
at one or two concerts, and was at once adopted 
as a New York favorite. It was understood in 
the highest cireles that young Listmann, the new 
pianist, gave but few lessons, and these only to 
persons of decided natural gifts. Whether the 
highest. circles were right or not, it is a fact that 
Carl worked night and day, 

“What did I tell you 2” said his friend. “Who 
is more anxious to make money than young Carl 
Listnann? One does not hear so much about 
his art these times.” 

Carl luoked gloomily at his friend. He gave 
a laugh out of which the boyishness had goue 
completely. He said nothing, but in his heart he 
answered that work is a desperate remedy, which 
must kill or cure, and either result he would wel- 
come. shes 

It happened that Carl was one morning giving 
a lesson to a merchant princess on Fifth Avenue. 
It must. be acknowledged that he had been sadly 
false to his ideals when he accepted this pupil. 
The lesson proceeded with many affectations of 
humility and rapture on the one side, and with 
dogged endurance on the other, when the sound 
of another piano in the distance caught the ear 
of the young German, 

“ Anoder I hear.” : 

“Oh yes,” said Miss McFarland, vivacioualy. 
“Don’t listen to that. That is the nursery plano. 
The twins are taking their lesson.” 

“The tweens !” echoed Carl; “the McFarland 
tweens !”" ' 

Instantly two things connected themselves in 
his mind, connected themselves so vividly that it 
is to be feared his eager pupil found him very ua 
responsive during the remainder of the lesson. 
By-and-by the distant piano ceased, and there 
was a light step in the hall. Carl glanced at his 
watch, and pleaded unusual haste that day. As 
the stately hall door closed he had his hand upon 
it, and as the twins’ music teacher reached the 
sidewalk he was by her side. 

“Can you neffer forgif me?” he pleaded. : 

The girl started and turned pale. Something 
seemed to have gripped her heart, and then . 
suddenly to have let go. A hot, agonizing flash 
mounted slowly to her very hair. ee : 

“Can you neffer forgif me?” the voice 1D her 
ear repeated. “I am unhappy always. 

“J shall never,” said the peo woman, 

ive—you,” said the tremulous gir. . 
: Emily could not trust her unsteady voice 
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another syllable. 1 cu 
cha h, and they walked on in silence. 


rf : 
re can I say to you?” exclaimed Carl, des- 

erately. ‘It was to learn English, that I might 
r ¥ It was wrong, but, oh! it was a joy. 


teach again. t 
And it was a base thin 
music. 
the next moment. 


thee.” 


Emil : 
forrent ok German, which she tnderstood. 


“Thou does understand,” he cried, joyfully. 
“Thou will forgif, and thou will luf me? Thou 


will forgif me?” 


“| will forgive you,” she murmured, with her 


es on the ground. 
mi ‘And thou will luf me?” 


Sbe looked up into his face. 


OLD EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 


E have reason to believe that at a very early 
date the art of embroidery, as well as the 
sister art of weaving, was carried to great perfee- 
tion, its principal uses being the ornamentation 
of the robes of persons of high rank, and of the 


hangings for their dwellings. 


It is supposed that what is now called “ drawn- 
work” is the earliest form of embroidery, and 
that it is the same as the “fine twined linen” 
which, already known to the Israelites, was used 
in the adorning of the Tabernacle. We think it 
probable that such ornamental twining of differ. 
ent strands was one of the arts of all early races, 
for it survives among the primeval arts of the 
New-Zealanders, and we have lately seen a spe- 
cimen of it made in New Zealand flax by a Maori 
woman. The Israelites learned the art in Egypt; 
but with the exception of their wonderful bead- 
work, the Egyptians themselves apparently rather 


painted than embroidered their tissues. 


The Assyrian sculptures show the robes of 
their kings and great personages highly orva- 
mented, and as the ornament is in relief, there 
can be no doubt that it is embroidery. It forms 
a border above the heavy tasselled fringe, and 
good examples of it may be seen in the bassi- 


rilievi representing the King Assur-Nazir-Pal, 


B.c. 800, now in the British Museum. In one 
of these the side of the robe has a double bor- 
der, edged on its inner side with a third, very 


narrow, of diagonal lines. The defining lines are 
double, an eighth of an inch apart, and the wide 
borders are in alternating compartments, with a 
pattern of crossing lines between cach, every com- 
partment having # distinct design, nyt arranged 
in any order, of conventional plants, single rose- 
like flowers, and animals, whose action is render- 
ed with great spirit. In one appears the figure 
of Nebo, At the bottom of the robe is a straight 
border, in five stripes, the lowest and broadest 
being a hunting scene, the next a row of vase- 
like figures, the third diagonal lines, the fourth 
conventional flowers, and the fifth a pattern of 
semicircles from each edge, all being divided by 
double Jines. In another bass-relief of Assur- 
Nazir-Pal, enthroned, all the personages repre- 
sented are in robes with elaborate borders of 
mythological subjects, the sacred tree, eagle-head- 
ed figures, gryphona, and winged divinities. 

No actual Assyrian embroidery having been 
discovered, the stitch wherein it was worked is a 
mystery, but to judge from the modern embroid- 
eries of the “unchanging” East, the stitches are 
few and simple, one being like what is known to 
us a3 “ French stitch,” with long straight stitches 
in fine silk; another a thick and close chain 
stitch; and another a chain stitch in which the 
silk of one row is caught into the previous one. 
Much Persian embroidery is worked in silk on 
a ground of cotton elaborately quilted in patterns 
with fine stitching of cream-colored silk—a kind 
of work which was imitated in the embroidered 
quilts so much in vogue in the beginning of the 
last century. 

For examples of varied and elaborate stitches 
we must go to those storied embroideries of the 
Middle Ages which have been preserved to us in 
ecclesiastical and other robes and hangings. —Fe- 
male ingenuity exhausts itself in the attempt to 
distinguish and relieve one figure and object from 
another in its complicated designs by difference 
of stitch and by cross-stitchings and couchings 
of varied colors. Angels’ wings of gold, worked 
in slanting stitches in imitation of the plumes of 
a feather, or of silk crossed in and out with fine 
gold threads to give the appearance of glitter and 
sparkle in movement; or of peacocks’ eves, the 
feathers each one separately defined and edged ; 
faces smooth as satin; robes crossed and recross- 
ed in multitudinous lines and colors—years suc- 
ceeded years, generation follows generation, of 
the patient, loving workers, and the labor of love 
is still incomplete. The great Svon Cope was 
commenced in the thirteenth century; its bor- 
ders were added in the fourteenth! 

We may class these stitches under five heads: 
tapestry, or cushion stitch, including Gobelins 
and tent stitch, in which a certain number of 
threads is taken in one direction; Freneh stitch, 
straight stitches close together, the effect of 
which is smooth and even; chain stitch, compris- 
ing the tambour stiteh proper, and the overcast- 
ing stitch, wherein each row is worked into the 
last row of stitches, in which the “ relief-work” 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was done; that which is known indifferently as 
couching or brick stitch, but which, as its best 
examples are found in Italian work from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, we may call 
the Italian—the stitch made by laying the silk in 
one direction and crossing it transversely; and 
lastly, the cross stitch of old German and Russian 
work, 

Of all English embroidery the masterpiece has 
ever been held to be the Syon Cope; but we fear 
that, though worked in England, it was by the 


Carl cursed his lack of 


g¢ to display to you my 
But it was a rash thought. I did repent 
But you did neffer let me say 
it. And I haf suffered. It ees because I luf 


gave a little gasp. Carl burst into a 


ed in with straight stitches, 


Rivalling the Syon Cope is one from the col- 
lection of the Bishop of Hildesheim, of the four- 


teenth-century German work, now in the South 
Kensington Museum. From the evenness and 
closeness of the work, the colors are as distinct 
as in painting. The subjects are saints undergo- 
ing martyrdom, each being divided by a shuttle- 
shaped figure containing a dragon or evil crea- 
ture. It ia in cushion stitch, taken over fout 
threads of the linen, and the second row begin- 
ning two threads above the first. The design 
was traced in black on the linen, the outline be- 
ing visible, helping to define the work. 

In a cope of early fifteenth-century work, also 
at South Kensington, the angel’s wings are work- 
ed in a singular stitch, The feathers are out- 
lined with black in flat sewing, forming a scale- 
like figure about half an itch in length, which is 
filled with seven diagonal stitches of thick floss 
silk, and the upper three of these are couched 
or stituhed down separately with finer silk of an- 
other color. A fifteenth-century chasuble has a 
stitch formed by long ones in diamonds, each 
corner being crossed by a short stitch, The dia- 
monds are filled with seven strands (horizontal 
or dingonal), and these are again crossed by two 
long stitehes taken into the corners of the dia- 
mond, the ground being gold-color and the cross- 
ings green. 

An Italian baldacchino of the seventeenth cen- 
tury has a gold ground worked in diamonds of sev- 
en upright stitches, the first taking one thread, 
the second three, and so on, the design being in 
Gobelins stitch. 

Of all the stitches we know, for artistic effect 
nothing equals the Italian stitch proper. It ad- 
mits of breadth of shading which equals paint- 
ing; and the designers of the hangings, panels, 
borders, in which it is in its glory, absolutely rev- 
elled in the scrolls, the foliage, and the flowers 
which it can represent with such freedom on its 
golden, silken grounds. Scrolls roll and unfurl 
into anemones, peonies, fleurs-de-lis, and Turk’s- 
cap lilies; up springs a centre developing into an 
overflowing basket of flowers; roses cluster and 
twine, and masks laugh from their midst. 

The means by which these results are acecom- 
plished are simple. The design is traced, and, 
according to the direction of the scroll or form 
of the flower, it is tilled with long straight stitch- 
es of floss silk, taken from side to side, perpen- 
dicularly, diagonally, or horizontally, as may be, 
shaded with utmost skill—sometimes from indi- 
go to the palest blue ; and these are stitched down 
transversely at regular intervals, sometimes alter- 
nately, sometimes in regular rows; but the work 
is always as smooth as satin, 


LITERARY METHODS. 


FQNYERE will always be a certain degree of eu- 

riosity about the methods used by various 
authors in their work, not while the story and 
the characters engross the reader, but when, on 
laying down the book, he thinks of the busy brain 
and hand that create and achieve. 

Considering the fact that with all writers of 
fiction some technical rules must be universally 
observed, it is astonishing how diverse are the 
methods employed. Indeed, we know of no two 
authors who work quite in the same fashion, each 
one having his or her own peculiarities in tie 
conception of plots, working up of characters, 
drawing scenes, and finally in the mechanical 
part of the work itself. 

Few writers of fiction write with an absolute 
system; unless the work be one in which research, 
historical descriptions, and the like predominate, 
there must be periods when the “flame” will not 
burn, Walter Scott, it is true, worked with un- 
failing regularity, accomplishing his set task in 
his morning hours; but then his most imagina- 
tive scenes were varied in the faxhion just re- 
ferred to, and the introspection, the subtle anal- 
ysis of character, which marks the novel of to- 
day, was wanting, Carefully and cleverly as his 
characters were portrayed, their development bor- 
rowed no power from a peculiar mood, a tension 
of thought or inspiration. 

Jane Austen was able to write in the midst of 
a busily talking roomful of people: her desk 
sometimes on a table which she sbared with oth- 
ers, sometimes at one side of the room, or even 
upon her knee when there was no other place for 
it, and under what might seem to many others 
impossible social conditions or distractions, she 
wrote Sense and Sensibility, Northanger Abbey, 
and Pride and Prejudice, all works showing con- 
centration and keen perception, A friend has 
told us of her manner in writing—the earnest 
face bent above her page, the keen bright eye 
suddenly lifted to flash out recognition of some- 
thing which was said in her presence, showing 


hands of French nuns. The borders are in 
tent stitch, the ground of the cope itself in a 
stitch which is peculiar, but has great depth and 
richness of effect; it is eight threads high, and 
three stitches are taken into one hole of the Jin- 
en. .To copy it, one straight stitch of fine twist- 
ed silk should be made over eight threads of the 
flax, into the hole straight above, and two more 
placed beside it, the silk not being too tightly 
drawn, The next stitch is taken two threads off 
and two threads above in the same way, and so on, 
until, when looked at full face, the work is quite 
smooth, and when the light falls sideways the 
stitches are seen to be in a slant. The faces in 
the cope are in the variety of French stitch call- 
ed Ones Anglicanum, which is peculiar to old em- 
broideries worked in England, so arranged that 
when examined clogely it is found that they fol- 
low each other and meet, or rather diverge, above 
the nose, exactly as if they had been copied from 
the hairs on a cat’s face. The hair is in the 
same stitch as the ground; the nimbi are in 
French stitch ; some of the feathers of the angels’ 
wings are outlined in a contrasting color, and fill- 


how entirely possible it was for her to hear and 
heed at will. Miss Edgeworth also worked in the 
midst of similar distractions. In Miss Austen’s 
case she did not dream at first of publication, 
so was not hampered by the sense of having to 
consider a public; but Maria Edgeworth worked 
with that object directly in view, and, more than 
that, was obliged to submit her work to her adored 
papa, whose tedious criticisms and suggestions 
would have been ruinous to the spontaneity of 
many authors, but which served only to stimulate 
Miss Edgeworth’s powers of industry. [t may be 
noted that the MS, of both these authors was char- 
acteristically fine and clear. 

Charlotte Bronté wrote June Eyre at odd mo- 
ments, generally between twilight and darkness, 
by pencilling on narrow slips of paper, usually 
held against a book, and her literary occupations 
never were allowed to interfere with any domes- 
tic duty or the comfort of any member of the 
family. Certainly that book was the most ima- 
ginative and spontaneous one of the period, and 
it is to be inferred that Miss Bronté’s life and 
surroundings provided her with the opportunities 
for solitary melancholy reflection denied her at 
the moments of actual work, and su an even bal- 
ance was struck which saved her story from la- 
bored effects. Thackeray wrote rapidly, but with 
a great deal of interlineation, and although he 
sometimes wrote continuously for hours, it was 
on no special system. He was given to seizing 
upon his work at odd moments and in out-of-the- 
way places. Trifles interfered with his muse; 
he was curiously dependent upon certain influ- 
ences, and affected by things which would have 
passed unheeded across the vision of a writer 
like the first two we have quoted. Miss Thack- 
eray has inherited so much of her father’s pe- 
culiarity in work that she depends entirely upon 
her mood. It can readily be seen that her sur- 


roundings have a strong effect upon her work,. 


and that it would be scarcely possible for her to 
create or achieve anything in the midst of dis- 
tracting influences, Her plots, it is said, or 
rather plang, of any story, are sketchily made at 
first, the developments both of plot and character 
working themselves out from the starting-point 
as the work progresses, while she draws largely 
upon her surroundings for her local color, A no- 
table instance of this characteristic is in that most 
enchanting story, From an Island, wheve the house 
of a well-known artist is 80 exquisitely and faith. 
fully portrayed. Although, as is apparent to any 
reader, people are very suggestive to her, we be- 
lieve she has never been guilty of taking any 
character in all its bearings from real life. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) is one of the few 
writers of to-day who combine the charm of spon- 
taneous expression with systematic work, the 
most methodical habits and carefully selected 
material, Mrs, Oliphant’s methed is no less ac- 
curate, but her work is performed with such as- 
tonishing rapidity, such a fluency of expression, 
such wealth of imagery, that the good quality of 
the work is astounding. Both of the last-named 
anthors have country homes, the one at Becken- 
ham, the other at Windsor, which may account 
for their reliability in work and the amount 
given to the world. 

Dickens's methods were such as must have 
proved very exhausting, since after sketching 
his plots he sought out his characters, often 
spending whole nights in the most wretched 
neighborhoods “ making up” his models; but his 
work was frequently performed at lightning 
speed. His MS. was full of curious interlineations, 
so that at times it was scarcely legible. [lis was 
the divine fire that exhausts the frame within 
which it burns, When hard at work he was en- 
tirely absorbed iu his theme, and the fate of his 
characters, the pathos of their lives, affected him 
like actual personal griefs. 

Few writers have ever worked with more in- 
tensity than George Eliot, and yet there was a 
distinet system in her method. First the study 
of the subject, the analysis of the characters, was 
carefully gone into. Then came the ponderous 
retlections of the influences to be brought to 
bear; the scenes to be depicted; the under-eur- 
rents of thought and feeling, of suggestion, 
Finally the work, which in her case never could 
be called mechanical, since the aetual writing 
down of each sentence was a study. She gave 
herself wholly to the work, vet it progressed so 
slowly that frequently a day’s labor only saw 
accomplished a few hundred words; but when 
written these had rarely to be changed. Her 
Mss. are now carefully preserved in rich bind- 
ings, and present fairly written, orderly sheets, 
characteristic of the writer, who was of all nov- 
elists most systematic even in her most inspired 
moments. [t was characteristic of George Eliot 
also that when she was hardest at work, spend- 
ing so much of her mental vitality in literary la- 
bor, she was most brilliant in society, Her con- 
versational power, the siby/line fucalty of which 
one of her best friends and critics has spoken, 
seemed only increased by the friction or stimu. 
lus of work. Ht is true that nearly all novelists 
of the present day require a certain amount of 
social life as a friction in their work, now alone 
for material use, but for relaxation; and when, 
as in the case of Mr. William Black, picturesque 
surroundings, domestic comfort, and a charmed 
cirele are combined, the result is peculiarly hap- 
py. Mr. Black works with a certain degree of 
system, if system it may be called which takes 
him to Stornoway in his yacht, to the vision 
of sunset or sunrise across a moor, or the win- 
try twilights of his Brighton home. Mr. Black 
writes nearly all his descriptions directly from na- 
tnre, as though he were a landscape painter, and 
his studies of life are as accurately and faithful- 
ly drawn, 

Mr. Justin McCarthy always dictates his edi- 
torials, but writes for himself when fiction is in 
question, his idea being that a novelist should sce 
his work before him as it progresses. Miss Brad- 
dun works rapidly both in thought and execution. 


When actually writing she stands at a high desk, 
pacing the floor of her study between pages, work- 
ing up an idea or a character almost on a mv- 
ment’s reflection. 

Anthony Trollope wrote, of late vears, almost 
at will, but his Barsetshire Chronicles had fur- 
nished him with an exhaustless field, and the in- 
terest of the reader was awakened by the men- 
tion of a name. He was a firm believer in the 
efficacy of conversations, and the keenest possible 
listener when in society. We remember the sud- 
den confusion of an American girl when in the 
midst of a conversation with him, Just as she 
was delivering herself of some very characteris- 
tie opinion she felt the power of Mr. Trollupe’s 
eve upon her, and thoughts of a weak-minded 
heroine of his came over her and reduced her re- 
marks to complete inanity, As she afterward 
said, “she old herself that she had indeed better 
say no more!’ That he drew largely from the 
lite and opinions expressed about him is unques- 
tionable; happily his views of Luman nature 
were so generous and kindly, 

Mr, Thomas Hardy makes accurate studies of 
peasant life, local color, and employments, The 
character of Gabriel Oak was directly from life, 
and it is said that the conversations among his 
“Hennerys” and “Josephs” ave in some cases 
literal reproductions, 

No doubt there are any number of curious in- 
fluences in the methods of many writers—from 
such a8 Bulzac’s, who could only work in a cer- 
tain kind of dressing-gown, to the young lady 
whose novels were composed on horseback——but 
the true “method” is in the following of in- 
stinct and nature; imitation is not possible if 
spontaneity is to be desired. 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pereiexity.—We should have #pecified, in order to 
be definite, although the fact would seem self-evident 
fo all well-bred people, that in addressing a firm you 
should alwaya use the courteous prefix of “ Messrs,” 
us ‘Messrs, Arnold & Jones,” ete. 

R.—We know of none, 

Crara.—A smail morning wedding ia both proper 
and fashionable. If before twelve, the refreshments 
are generally very light, although some offer a break- 
fast of oysters, salad, and sandwiches, and fea and 
coffee. The ladies remove all their wraps, but retain 
the bonnets and vloves. The bride wears ut these 
early weddings a handsome high-necked silk or trav- 
elling dress; rarely the white satin and veil. The 
bride’s family dress as they would at nuy entertain. 
ment. Nogentleman wears a dress-coat iv the morning, 

Louise.—We do not approve Of a young lady's Kene- 
ing her card to a gentleman, but if she does go, she 
should simply write on it her addres. Jf you are not. 
known to the people on whom you call, send in your 
eard; but if you are, keep your card iu your card Case, 
or leave jUon the hat rack as you go out. Cards are 
generally left at the house on the day of the wedding, 
or sent so that they can reach the house on the wed- 
ding day. [tis proper for you to thank the gentleman 
friends of your betrothed for their presenta by note, 
and address vour notes to their homes instead of to 
their places of business, 

Mininana.—A lady generally keeps on her gloves 
during a wedding or evening supper. At a dinner 
party she must remove them, and it is somewhat diffi- 
cult. Many Jadies now wear mittt of Swedish kid, 
which have the long sleeves of the twelve-button glover. 
These are much more convenient, as they leave the 
flngers free, Tt is not essential for every guest to send 
the bride a present; ouly those who are connected or 
especially attuched to her. There is no prevalent 
faxhion as to bows of ribbon on the head. 

Mra. Skewron.—Make a girl's pale blue xatteen with 
a festooned polonaise and pleated skirt; put some Trish 
embroidery around the neck and sleeves, Make a white 
muslin guimpe dress for the girl of ten years, Read 
Bazar Nor. 16 and 17, Vol. XVL, for farther hinta, 

G. R.—Velvet will be worn far into the summer. 
The dresa you describe will answer with some wide 
ribbon tied ina bow, with ends to form back drapery. 
A white nune’ veiling dresa, with short skirt, pleated 
ottoman vest and drapery, with Spanish lace, will anit 
you, The ends of the bolsters may be smooth, with 
cord on the edge, or else drawn together in the centre 
ot cach end with a bntton or rosette in the centre. 

Hepsosx.—The mark in the centre of India shawls is 
merely a trade-tnark, and is often added in thia coune 
try, There ave many geuuine camel’s-hair shawls 
without any sueh mark. 

Euaa.—Cream-colored satteen, with embroidery, or 
with a collar and cults, or guimpe, of white muslin or 
of Turkey red xatteen, will be pretty fora chila’s dress. 
Read about such dresses in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI. 
Puta handful of salt in the water in which it fa wash. 
ed. Snear of lead is used for setting bright colured 
prints that are apt to fade. 

Eveesia.—Brown firs are in favor, and will proba. 
bly be mach worn vext winter, The band of fur is 
niort used, but a tail border is very stylish, 

May.—White with black, or all black with jet and 
Jace trimmings, are most used for half -mourning. 
Trimmings on bonnets and ribbons on dresses may be 
lilac or deep purple, but dresses of Uuse shades are 
little nged as light mourning. 

Mes. J. W. C.—Youths of fourteen are considered 
too large for knee pantaloons, and corduroy like your 
sumple ia searcely suitable fora ball. 

Tose Stew ant.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos. 16 and 17, Vol. XVI, for girls’ dresses, Get Sici- 
lienue or else China crape for a polonaixe over your 
velvet skirt. The cashmere basque and Greek over: 
skirt with x seal brows silk skirt will be stylish, 

Wirsuapen.—A bang with low braids at the back, 
or fluffy front bair with high coils, or the hair combed 
back from the middle of the forehead, with curved 
locks on the temples and a small knob or coil low be- 
hind, are three good styles of hait-dressing for girls of 
sixteen or seventeen years. 

Mrs. L. M. W.-—Sponge your black satin de Lyon 
with tepid water in which ig a very little ammonia, 

Gesste.-—The groom docs not wear tall dress except 
in the evening, wheu if is indispensable. 

Rrev.—There ia always some risk of repped silks 
growing shiny. Make the entire dress of the ottoman 
silk, with Ince or embroidery for trimming, or else use 
some brocaded ottoman for the three trout Dreadtles 
and for a pleated vest. Black velvet ribbon in rowa 
and in loops will trim your cream nuus' veiling pretti- 
ly, but blue or strawberry velvet ribbon will make it 
gaver, and ia suitable with cream Spanish lace, 

Fraskte.—A white nuns’ veiling dress will be aulta- 
ble for day wear af summer resorts or a country vil- 
lage, Use the bright plaid as a border down the fronts 
and around the wrapper; also for collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. Tf you have a Mother Hubbard wrapper, the 
yoke should be plaid. 

SovtierNer.—Cashmere, camel’s-hair, and none’ 
veiling are embroidered along each selvedge for these 
dresses, one selvedge having a narrower embroidery 
than the other. The wide bands trim the drapery, form- 
ing panela or an over-skirt, or else they edge a polo- 
naise, While the narrow part trims the neck, sleeves, 
basque, ete, The designs are in very open leaf and 
vine patterns, with eyelets in the scallops, or else they 
are in long India stitches, forming palms or wheels. 
Silk is fined of the same color, or in cashinere coloring, 
or in the grave contrasta you suggest. Your plan is 
very good, and you will find illustrations of embroid- 
ered dreaees in back numbers of the Bazar. Loug- 


wristed kid gloves are still worn, 


UP PILLAR AND POST. 


UST what kind of vines to plant is a question which often proves very 


troublesome to those who have had no experience, but are as anxious to 
succeed well as if they had been practicing gardening all their lives. With 
a number of catalogues to consult, it is not a difficult matter to make a bad 
selection, and order the plants least fitted for the place they are intended for, 
Even when one knows just what he wants, the most happy results are not 
always obtained by sending an order toa flovist. Indeed, it is a mistake to 


order altogether from a seedsman. Of course there are some things which 
ean not be obtained in any other way, but if the vine you want, or one thit 
will fill its place, can be found growing in your woods, it is much more de- 
lichtful to go there and hunt it out than to have it come by express ina 
wooden box. The search makes an excuse for an impromptu picnic, and 
ahove all, it gives to the vine a charm of association, for even when it will 
have become an old plant there will still cling to it recollections of the sunny 
summer time when it was brought home, and the happy incidents of that 
holiday will come flocking back when vou look on its abundanee of leaf ot 
flower, like chattering swallows to their old home. 
little for making memories. 

The kind of vine most desirable depends on the place where it ix to grow ; 


As a rule, we care too 


whether it is wanted for ornament, shade, ov both, or to cover some unsivhtly 
defect, whieh can be more easily remedied by a generous covering of ereen 
than in any other way. It is always well to remember that a vine which 
would be a graceful ornament when trained up the slender supports of a 
light piazza, or along the balustrade of a smail baleony, would look insig- 


nificant and out of place on the large pillars of a wide porch, where it would 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 
To 6 Years onp.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3465: Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Caeckep Corron Satreen Dress.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Page 404.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3464: 
Waist, Over-Skirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


always be making ineffectual attempts to accomplish a’ work beyond 
its capacity. Vines grow much faster in imagination than they do 
in reality. In avery short space of time, and a brief flight of fancy, 
one can cover the porch with green and bloom, train a creeper around 
a projecting corner until it reaches a higher baleony, and cover va- 
rious places with luxuriant mantles; but after this feat it is rather 
trying to sit calmly down and wait for the slower process of nature 
to bring about the same results. 

For a vine for beauty and shade clematis is very desirable. The 
size of the leaf and of the fower differs in the several varieties, but it 
has generally a fine, thick foliage, so dense that the sun does not 
penetrate it. It requires some kind of a lattice, but it is rather a 
strong grower, and small rounds of wood nailed at intervals of a foot 
along the panels or posts of the veranda will give sufficient support. 
It can be taken across from post to post along a heavy twine, and 
can be trained in any direction. One variety, Clematis jackmanii, 
has very dark purple flowers which measure four or five inches 
across, and blooms so freely that large vines twelve feet and over in 
height are covered with a mass of purple flowers from near the ground 
to the very top. Clematis sanguinosa candida has flowers of so pale 
a tint that they seem almost white. It has large flowers, and blooms 
freely, These may be bought from any florist, but some kinds of 
clematis grow wild in our woods and along the river-banks. One 
variety we have noticed particularly in Virginia, where it is commonly 
known as “old man’s beard.” It covers way-side fences and trees 
with masses of foliage and flowers, and in the fall the seed-pods are 
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For deseription 
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cee Supplement 


Fig. 3.—Dness ror Girt rrom 7 
Tro 12 Yrars onp,—Cur Partrern, 
No. 8466: Prick, 20 Cents, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Straw 
Rounp Har. 


For description sce 
Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Cimv Bonner. 
For description see Supplement, 
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able, for it is perfeetly hardy, of rapid growth, a free bloomer, planted at the Teed to elt 
and improves with age. Westerie siieusis, or Chinese wistaria, | placed for the pura } 
perhaps the best. Tt blooms freely, the vine being almost | dens, and Mauraadalag 
covered with racemes of pale purple flowers, The stem forms and are not hardy: bap 
i thick trank, which may be trimme:! up so as to leave the | a good height in a shor 
oT cen tl ws open, and let the foliage rn along Akebia quinata is 
thi rch roof and droop down, More tender plants can be | the leaves remain of 
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covered with soft gray feathery plumes, which make a lovely ball 
nearly two inches in diameter. 
Th: wistaria is a well-known favorite, and is in every way desir- 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Watkinc Coat ror Boy From 4 10 6 
Years oLp.—Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description sce Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 23-83. 


Fig. 6.—Vetiing anp Brocapr Dress. 
For description sce Supplement. 


But certain wild roses are not to be despised. There is one kind of wild rose 
which is found all over the United States—in the stony pastures of New Eng- 
land and on the wide prairies of the West—which will not amount to anything 
as a climber, no matter how carefully it is cultivated. But there are other 
kinds which grow from six to over eighteen feet high ; among these are the 
sweet-brier, prairie and swamp rose, which are to be found growing in tangled 
thickets among the rocks, in hedges, and in swampy places. The prairie rose 
is to be found in the Western and Southern States, anf even in its native thicket 
rivals its offsprings named above. E h 

Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) is one of the best vines we nave 
for training over any place where shade and shelter are desired, whether on a 
wide porch or small veranda. It has ci ig but its leaves are a dark 


Fig. 3.—Straw Bonner, 


-For description see 
Supplement. 


glossy green, which after the first frost t bright red and yellow. It can be 
found in any woods, and is to America What the ivy is to England. It covers 
the sides of an old building with a thick net-work of branches, and takes hold 
of wood-work or the bark of trees with its numerous tendrils, It is the most 
graceful vine imaginable when trained up the trunks of trees, and looped across 
from one to the other. When trees have been killed from any cause, or must 
be cut down on account of too dense shade, a graceful addition to the lawn 
may be made by taking off the branches, and leaving the trunk to be covered 
by a Virginia creeper. The creeper will reach the height of thirty-five or 
forty feet in two years, and will trail down from the trunk in long bunches, 
which remind one of moss on Southern trees. The vine makes more show if 
it can be trained across from one tree to another ten or twelve feet away, or if 
the tree trunk forks and spreads away on each side. If the tree does not fork, 
a limb may be left on one side as high from the ground as best suits the 
surroundings, over which the vine will run, and trailing down toward the 


Fig. 4.—Inipesce 

Gauze Bonnet. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Straw Rounp Har. 
For description see Supplement. 


or on light supports | times almost all winter. The flowers are small and incon- 
iguavis, Cobwa scan- | spicuous, but it is a rapid grower. 

‘They are annuals, Climbing roses show their beauty well when trained around 
ited early, they reach | the pillars of a wide porch. The Gem of the Prairies, crimson, 
gq the Queen of the Prairies, a deep pink, and Baltimore belle, 
‘atrellis or screen,as | which is so pale a blush that it is almost white even in the 
in the fall, and some- | bud, and quite white when fully out, give entire satisfaction. 
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Fig. 4.—VetinG Dinner Dress, Fig. 5.—Ficurep Woon ann Gros Grain Dress, 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


ground, make a broken arch of green. In a new place, where 
there is an absence of shade, screens, which will give the coveted 
protection until the trees have time to grow, can be made by plant- 
ing posts a few feet apart—say six or eight—and nailing a few 
strips of wood from one to the other, setting routs of Virginia 
ereeper at each post, and if a thick growth is wanted, one between. 

Our native bitter-sweet is also a good strong climber. It has 
glossy light green leaves, and in the fall is covered with bright 
berries, The various kinds of honeysuckle are all good climbers, 
if they climb at all, and are equal to any task you care to impose 
on them. 

Turning again to the florist to supply our needs, we have for 
vines suitable for light trellises, Ad/umia cirrhosa, more generally 
known as mountain fringe, It has beautiful foliage, and the only 
thing against it is that it will not vine the first year from the seed, 
Madeira vine and German ivy are both good for trellises. They 
make a luxuriant growth during the summer, but eut down with 
the first frost. Just the opposite as far as frost is concerned is 
Lophosperinum scandens, which grows to a height of eight feet, and 
makes a good shade. 

The best time to decide just where you want to have your vines, 
sereens, and trellises is about the middle of summer, when the sun 
has beat into your head the fact that such and such places would 
be vastly improved by some kind of shade. No doubt there are 
certain times in the year when it is best to do transplanting, but 
we have never tried to find out when it was. We bring home 
and set out our vines whenever we find what we want any time 


horn. ‘ Y Figs. 1 and 2.—CLoak For Gin. From 5 10 7 in the summer or autumn, and they always grow and do well. » But 
at [For Back, see Page 404.] Fig. 8.—Ptaw Woot Dress. Years o1.p.—Froxt axp Back. we don’t set out much until we have recovered from our spring 
m No. VIIL, Wigs, 4-44, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description sec Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 45-53. indolence, then do our transplanting later in the season, 
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IONE STEWART* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Autnor or “ Parriona Kennan,” “Tur 


ATONENKNT OF Lea Dunpas,” “UNpeR wile 
Logp?” “ My Love,” eto, 


CHAPTER XIX.—~{ Continued.) 
aT Last! 


Iv spite of the broad smile which showed that 
unbroken row of small shark-like teeth, there 
was something in the glittering eves and observ- 
ant look of the man which always disturbed St. 
Claire. He had distrusted him from the first, and 
he distrusted him even more as time went on, and 
his first impressions deepened rather than wore 
away. 

“What an idea! Vincenzo understand Eig- 
lish! No!” said Mrs. Stewart, a little peevishly. 
“What 2 horrible suggestion, Dr. St. Claire! You 
had better call him a matiose at once.” 

The Captain laughed. 

“No, he is neither a mafiose nor an Admirable 
Crichton,” he said.“ He is only a poor devil who 
ought to be a gentleman, for he is the son of a 
count, the grandson of a count, the nephew of a 
count, and I don’t know what besides; but he is 
penniless, a3 80 many of them are; so he is my 
servant instead. Still, he is of good family, so 
far as that goes, and he answers my purpose ad- 
mirably.” ; 

“And being a gentleman by birth, of course 
he is more high-minded than the rest,” said St. 
Claire. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” drawled the 
Captain. “I can not say that he is quite honest 
on his own account—none of these fellows are— 
but he would not let any one else rob me of a 
lira.” 

“T should not quite relish his own dishonesty, 
however careful he might be of my interests with 
others,” said St. Claire, taking his stand on the 
British ideal. 

“Qh, you are too precise for us!’ said the Cap- 
tain, with a fine shade of irony. “In Sicily, I 
can tell you, you must take what yon can get, and 
be thankful it is no worse.” 

“Tt might be better, by all accounts,” said St, 
Claire. 

“We can not have perfection anywhere,” re- 
turned the Captain, on the defensive for the sake 
of opposition. 

“We might try for improvement,” said St. 
Claire. 

“At least we have no strikes, no wife-kicking, 
no drunkenness,” the Captain answered, with an 
aggressive drawl, making Armine responsible 
for all the sins in Great Britain. 

“But more general crime, and less truthful- 
ness,” said St. Claire. 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“We put up with it,” he said, with affected 
indifference. ‘And as we get used to it we un- 
derstand it better than in the beginning, and are 
not taken in by it. Their flatteries and promises 
of mountains and seas, and pleasant little tara- 
diddles out of pure complaisunce and kindness 
—it is only a way they have. All nations have 
their ways. The main thing is to understand 
them, so as not to be caught by them.” 

“J do not think I could ever get accustomed 
to want of truth and honesty,” returned St. Claire, 
tenacious to his point. 

“Then do not live in Italy,” said the Captain, 
curtly. 

“No, I never shall,” said St. Claire, simply. 

“Tam sure I would rather have this civil, 
obliging, good-natured, and perfectly respectful 
Vincenzo about us than any of your insolent 
English creatures,” said Mrs. Stewart, with an odd 
little outbreak. 

To fall foul of anything purely Britannic at 
this moment was like laying a few stripes on St. 
Claire’s shoulders, and it soothed her to find a 
whipping-boy of any kind. 

“Would you?” he asked, sweet and amiably 
obtuse. “I would not: I would rather have more 
truth and less cleverness, more independence and 
less sweetness of manner, in those that served me.” 

In saying which he was perfectly innocent of 
all suspicion that he might be condemning him- 
self. 

But his host looked at him sharply, and said, 
in hic slow, deliberate way: 

“T should not have thought you would have 
found fault with sweetness of manner, St. Claire, 
or would have preferred blunt honesty to gracious 
—what shall I say?” 

“T should say flattery,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

Clavissa laughed, Tone’s straight dark eye- 
brows met above her eyes in a heavy frown. 

“No, I do not flatter,” said St. Claire, with un- 
ruffled amiability. ‘To show when you like peo- 
ple, and to say openly that you admire them— 
that is not flattery.” 

“But you can not admire every one so very 
much ay you say you do,” said Mrs. Stewart, as 
she bad said once before. “ You must flatter 
sume among them,” 

“T do not know which they are,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘Iam sure it is not any one here,” he 
added, pleasantly. 

At this moment Vincenzo, who had been gone 
for some few minutes, suddenly re-appeared from 
the back of everything, coming among them with 
that quiet, stealthy tread which never made itself 
heard till he was fairly in the midst of them, and 
then only because he purposely scraped his feet 
on the gravel. His eyes were very bright, and 
his breath came thick, as if he had been running, 
but his wide mouth smiled as usual, and his man- 
ners were also as usual—good-humored, familiar, 
obliging, and subservient. He told the padrone 
that he was wanted in the office, and Captain 
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Stewart, on rising, looked back on St. Claire, and 
for all his displeasure with the disguised prince 
who had disappointed him, said, hospitably : 
“Don’t go yet, St. Claire. I shall be back di- 
rectly.” 

“That man of yours may be a good fellow as 
you say, but I confess I do not like his looks,” 
said St. Claire, as the waster and his man moved 
away. i 

“We do not choose our servants for their beau- 
ty,” said Mrs. Stewart. “If they do our work 
well we do not care whether they are plain or 
handsome.” 

“ But I dislike the man’s face not so much be- 
cause he is so exceedingly plain—and really I 
think he is the ugliest fellow I have ever seen— 
as because it is of such a low type. He does not 
look straight at you when he speaks. He seems 
to do so, but he does not. And when he does 
his eyes are like a tiger's. They are so fierce, 
and with such a strange yellow light about the 
rim of the iris.” 

“He is as good as any of them,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, crossly. ‘And it would be a pity to 
prejudice my husband against him, He is so 
useful that we should be quite lost if we had to 
part with him.” 

“TI should be sorry to do that,” returned St. 
Claire, gently. 

“But finding incessant fault with him, and 
calling him ugly and of a bad type, is not exact- 
ly the way to make any one satisfied,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, with her disagreeable smile. “You seem 
to have taken quite a prejudice against the poor 
fellow from the very beginning,” she added, fret- 
fully. 

“T hope not,” he answered. 

“Perhaps saying hard things of him is your 
way of showing favor,” she returned. 

St. Claire looked perplexed. He could not un- 
derstand this decided change of front in one whom 
he had been accustomed to consider his maternal 
Palermitan friend. He had become so used to 
be a favorite among the Stewarts that it was al- 
most like hearing a foreign language to catch that 
frosty accent, to hear that fretful voice, and he 
looked at his hostess with his beautiful eyes as 
if asking her with pain what she would have him 
to understand. 

Tone turned paler than usual, and for a mo- 
ment seemed about to speak; but she did not, 
She only shot out one glance to Mrs, Stewart 
which seemed to warrant all that has ever been 
said of the fabled basilisk, then lowered her lids, 
and drew her lips into a thin line, her breath 
coming a little fast,as Vineenzo’s had done, Cla- 
rissa, for her part, smiled in an inane and amiable 
way, as if she were not conscious of the sting, 
and was only amused by the paradoxical humor 
of her mother’s words, 

And soon after this Mrs. Stewart, still nursing 
her vague wrath against the young fellow who in 
the beginning of things had been so nice, got up 
from her seat, saying to her daughter, “ Clarissa, 
come with me, my dear; I have to speak to Ama- 
rella.” Turning to St. Claire, she repeated her 
husband's words: “ Do not vo vet, Dr. St. Claire. 
We shall be back directly. Tmerely have to give 
an order to the maid. Ione will entertain vou 
till we return,” she added as her own coda, not 
in the original theme. 

With this she put her hand on her danghter’s 
arm, and the two went slowly through the roses 
and the flower beds toward the house. 

And when thev were fairly out of sight Ione 
drew a deep breath, and looked at St. Claire with 
her rare and wonderful smile, her eyes dilated, 
soft, dark, seeming to say, in audible words, “ How 
good it is for us to be here together and alone!” 

How beautiful she was, and how perfectly she 
fitted in with her surroundings! St. Claire looked 
at her with admiration, with esthetic enthusiasm, 
with artistic satisfaction, even with professional 
appreciation and critical content. So young, so 
full of life, so healthy, so vigorous, and withal so 
refined! It was the nervous grace of an Arabian 
thorough-bred, the sensitive charm of a young ga- 
zelle, the superb power of a sleek-skinned couch- 
ing panther; it was the freshness of a flower 
just operted to the morning before culmination 
has been reached, and after immaturity has been 
passed ; it was the effulgence of the gem ere use 
has dimmed its Justre; it was maidenhood in its 
most resplendent moment, when, no Jonger ehild- 
ish, it is not yet completed womanhood. And of 
this resplendent moment Ione was the most cn- 
chanting and the most perfect product, 

Set against the leaves as both background and 
frame, with the sunlight falling in one narrow 
line across her head and shoulder, she sat there 
silent as was her wont, motionless as was her 
wont, and yet not inert. Hers was the silence 
of intensity, the motionlessness of expectation. 
She was like one of the old-time nymphs waiting 
for her god to come to ber. It was not for her 
to seek, not even for her to meet. She had only 
to wait, to answer when he should eall, to greet 
him when he should arrive, to receive him with 
glad acceptance of his love, and to give all her 
own for everlasting in return for his divine grace 
of a moment. 

After the thin acridity of Mra. Stewart and the 
mindless cheerfulness of Clarissa, it was restful 
and refreshing to be with this beautiful Galatea 
who assumed to be a statue, and who was so true 
a woman. All her potentialities of fire and fury, 
of sullenness and of jealousy, as well as all her 
possibilities of passionate devotion, of the very 
sublimity of self-immolation for love’s sake, were 
veiled but not hidden beneath that eloquent si- 
lence, that mask of repose; and St. Claire felt to 
his inmost being the presence of the passion he 
dared not analyze, of the power he could not 
match. 

But if he had neither passion nor power to 
match Ione's, the affectionate sympathy as well 
as the poetic sentiment of his own nature was 
fully awakened and keenly alive. He pitied her 
as a human being, admired her as a woman, 


loved her as a sister. The time, the place, the 
whole surroundings, were divine, full of spiritual 
intoxication, of subtle sensuous charm. He felt 
as if he should never forget the richness of beau- 
ty, the strange depth of tenderness, which made 
this moment like one snatched from heaven and 
the gods. It was # new experience to him, and 
called up something within him which even Mon- 
iva had neither roused nor taught. 

But at this moment he had forgotten Monica, 
and the world held only Ione as the supreme 
creation of the summer sunshine. 

“T shall think of this place forever, of this 
moment and you. When I leave I shall carry it 
as a picture always with me,” he said, abruptly. 

Ione started when he spoke, and looked at him 
with almost terror in her eyes. 

“You are not going away 2” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, soon—I must,” he answered, and won- 
dered why he found his voice so difficult to con- 
trol. 

She turned away her face. She knew that it 
was pale and full of distress, and she did not wish 
him to see it. 

“T am sorry to leave,” he continued, after a 
pause, “You have all been so good to me. I 
shall grieve to leave you.” 

“We have done nothing,” said Ione, always 
in that low, half-suffocated voice. 

“You have made my whole life here,” he an- 
swered. 

She looked down on him, sitting as it were at 
her feet, and the sudden flash of her eyes bewil- 
dered and disturbed him as of old. Then she 
dropped the lids, and plucked the petals off a rose 
grasped in her long white hand. 

“T wish I were going to England too,” she 
said. “I hate Sicily—I hate the Italians!” she 
added, fiercely. 

The leaves of the thick hedge of myrtle and 
monthly rose behind them stirred suddenly as by 
a passing wind, or as if a large bird had flown 
heavily through the branches. 

“Yet you are Italian in all but your color,” 
said St, Claire, meaning to please her by the as- 
cription of beauty. 

“Do not say that!” she cried. “Tam Eng- 
lish—pure English—English all through !” 

“Yes? Then the sun has moulded you into 
the beauty of your adopted country,” he said, 
looking at her with intense admiration, and speak- 
ing in a voice like a caress. 

She looked again at him as she had looked be- 
fore—gathering up the praise, deprecating the 
connection. 

“You know that Tam not a real daughter 
here?” she then said; “that I do not really be- 
long to papa and mamma ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, 

“Who told vou?’ she asked. 

“ Your sister,” 

“Sister!” she repeated, raising her head. “I 
have no sister; I have no one—no father nor 
mother, no brother, no friend—nothing in the 
whole world.” 

“One friend—one always in me,” said Armine. 
“ Remember—one always in me,” he repeated. 

“Thank you,” she answered, bending lightly 
toward him. 

A petal of her balf-shattered rose fell on his up- 
turned face. She had raised the flower to her 
lips as she bent, and it rested on his face warm 
with the touch of hers. 

He took it in his hand. 

“Twill keep this forever,” he said, tenderly. 
“Tt will remind me of this hour, this place, and 
of you—alwavs of you.” 

Again he looked at her, full of admiration, of 
sympathy, of poetry, of feeling, and again she 
turned away her face—not troubled this time, 
but too eloquent of something which it was due 
tu maidenly pride to conceal, 

The little line of sunlight had shifted its course, 
and now fell across and through the fringe of 
curls at the back of her neck. Qh, that betray- 
ing sunlight and that subtle scent of rose and 
heliotrope which came from her fair young 
breast! Oh, the songs of the birds, and the 
heavy odor of the orange blossoms like an un- 
seen cloud in the clear blue air !—and oh, for the 
weakness of human nature, and the folly of a 
man who drifts through sentiment and is wreck- 
ed on the sunken rocks of poetry! Not savage 
hor animal—only sweet and loving, and tender 
and weak; not able to control circumstances, 
nor grasping life with a firm hand as a man 
should—only able to steer clear of the current 
when on the alert, but carried by the tide where 
it would when he let himself go. Where was 
St. Claire now 2—this man made after the model 
of a woman’s mind and aceording to the dream 
of woman’s fancy ? 

Her head was turned away; her heart was 
throbbing, till it made the flowers in her bosom 
palpitate as if with sentient life; her whole be- 
ing was possessed and overmastered by a soft 
delicious trouble. And he—the influence of the 
moment overcame him. Nature and poetry, 
sense and compassion, were leagued against his 
better wisdom, and stood between him and his 
truer self. With an impulse he could not con- 
trol he raised himself from his sitting posture, 
and, with one knee on his low seat, put his hands 
on the arms of Tone’s chair and kissed the side 
of her neck—there where the red-gold curl caught 
the yellow shine of the golden sun. 

She turned and looked at him, her whole body 
quivering as if under an electric shock. Her 
eyes seemed to dazzle him with their strange un- 
earthly light, and his seemed to her as the eyes 
of a god—loving, compassionate, divinely beau- 
tiful, and unfathomable as the source of life 
itself. 

She laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“You have come at last!” she said, in a low 
soft voice like the very sigh of happiness. “Oh 
love! my love! at last!” 

(10 BR CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLY, 
A PERILOUS SITCATION. 


Tue Master of Lynn, however, 
to get to London without an ad 
venture, moreover, that was yer . 
seriously, Most people who hive pale 
the north will remember that the night train f be 
Inverness stops for a considerable time, in th : 
morning, at Perth, before setting out aguin for 
the south; and this break in the journey ig a 
come enough to passengers who wish to hav 
the stains of travel washed from their hands a ; 
faces, to get their breakfast in Peace and fe 
fort, and have their choice of the morning see 
papers. The Master of Lynn had accomplished 
these various duties ; and now he was idly walk 
ing up and down the stone platforms of the wide. 
resounding station, smoking a cigarette, He wag 
in a contented frame of mind. There had been 
too much trouble of late up there in the north: 
and he hated trouble; and he thought he would 
find the society of “ Owley” very tolerable. for 
“Owley” would leave him alone. He finished 
his cigarette; had another look at the bouk-stall- 
purchased a two-shilling novel that promised 
something fine, for there was a picture outside 
of a horse coming to awful grief at a steeple. 
chase, and its rider going through the air like a 
cannon-ball; and then he strolled back to the 
compartment he had left, vacantly whistling the 
while “ The Hills of Lynn.” 

Suddenly he was startled to find a well-known 
fave regarding him. It was Shena Van; and 
she was seated in a corner of a second-class car. 
riage. The moment she saw that he had noticed 
her she averted her eyes, and pretended not to 
have seen him; but he instantly went to the door 
of the carriage. 

“It isn’t possible you are going to London, 
Miss Stewart ?” said he, in great surprise, 

“Oh no,” said Shena Van, “I am not going 
so far as that.” 

“ How far, then?” he asked—for he saw that 
she was embarrassed, and only wishing to get 
rid of him, and certainly that she would afford 
no information that wasn’t asked for. 

“Tam going to Carlisle,” said she, not looking 
at him. 

“ And alone *” 

“Oh ves. But my brother’s friends will be 
waiting for me at the station.” 

“Oh, you must let me accompany you, though,” 
said he, quickly. ‘ You won’t mind?” 

“He did not give her the chance of refusing; 
for he had little enough time in which to fetch 
his things along from the other carriage. Then 
he had to call the newsboy, and present to Miss 
Stewart such an assortment of illustrated papers, 
comic journals, and magazines as might have 
served for a voyage to Australia, And then the 
door was shut, the whistle shrieked, and the long, 
heavy train moved slowly out of the station. 

“Well, now,” said he, “this is lucky! Who 
could have expected it? I did not see rou at 
the station fast night.” 

She had seen him, however, though she did not 
say so. 

“T did not even know vou were in Inverness; 
I thought you were at Aberdeen.” 

“T have been in Aberdeen,” said she “I 
only went back a day or two ago to get ready 
for going south.” 

“T suppose I mustn’t ask you what is taking 
you to Carlisle?—and yet we used to be old 
friends, you know.” 

“Tt is no great secret,” said she. ‘I am go- 
ing to stay with the family of the young lady 
whom my brother will marry before long. It 
appears that the professorship will be worth a 
good deal more than we expected—oh yes, in- 
deed, a good deal more—and there is io reason 
why he should not marry.” 

“Well, that is good news,” said the Master, 
cheerfully. “And what sort of girl is she? 
Nice?” 

“She is a very well accomplished young lady,” 
said Shena Van, with some dignity. “She was 
two years in Germany at school and two years in 
France, and she is very well fitted to be a pro- 
fessor’s wife, and for the society that comes to 
my brother's house.” 

“ T hope she’s good-looking %” 

“As to that,” said Miss Stewart, “I should 
say she was very pretty indeed; but that is of 
no consequence nowadays.” 

“Why, what else is!” he exclaimed, boldly. 

But this was clearly dangerous ground; and 
Miss Stewart sought refuge in the pages of Punch. 

He had time to regard her. He bad never 
seen her look so well. She had made ample use 
of the clear water supplied at Perth station, and 
her face was as fresh uz the morning, while her 
pretty, soft, light brown hair was carefully brush- 
ed and tended. As for her eves—those stranze- 
ly dark blue eyes that he could remember in for- 
ner years brimming over with girlish merriment 
or grown pensive with imaginative dreams—he 
could not get a fair glimpse of them at all, a 
when she spoke she kept them averted or Bae 
down; and at present she devoted them to the 
study of Punch. He began to regret those * 
tensive purchases at the station. He made sure 
she was at this moment poring over Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’s drawings—for it is to them that women- 
folk instinctively turn first; and be grew to be 
jealous of Mr. Du Maurier, and to wish, indeed, 
that Mr. Du Maurier had never been ane 
wish, one may be certain, then formulated lor 
the first and only time by any inhabitant of thee 

ears 
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was not destined 
venture—an ad. 


th 
ed with J 
that magazine, and 
the while answering 


conversation in a very distant and reserved way, 


and clearly intimatin, 
lowed to prosecute her 
sight of those pages. 


the W 
to the infernal gods. Why, 


Punch, she took up this magazine and 
and this journal and that journal, 


rts of Stirling town? He verily believed that, 
just to keep 


vacant mind. 


But once they were away from Stirling again 
he determined at all hazards to startle her out of 


this distressing seclusion. 
“Shena,” said he, “do I look ill?” 


She glanced up, frightened. 
“ No. » 


“T ought to look ill—I ought to look unhappy 


and miserable,” said he, cheerfully. ‘ Don’t you 
know that I have been jilted 2” 


Well, she did not quite know what to say to 
that. He looked az if he was joking; and yet it 
was not a thing he was likely to mention in joke 


—and to her. 


“It is quite true, I assure you,” said he, seeing 


that she did not make answer. “You said you 


had heard I was going to be married. Well, iv’s 


all broken off.” 


“Tam very sorry,” said Shena Van, as in duty 
bound; but she was clearly not very sure as to 


how to take the news. : ‘ 
“Oh, please don’t waste any pity on me,” said 


he. “I don’t feel very miserable. I feel rather 
the other way. ‘Ah, freedom is a noble thing’ 


—vou remember how Harbour used to puzzle you, 

Shena? Yes, 1 am free now to follow out my 

own wishes; and that’s what I mean to do.” 
“You are going to live in London, perhaps ?” 


said Miss Stewart, regarding him, but not betray- 


ing any keen personal interest. 
“Why, this is the point of it,” said he, with 


greater animation, for at last she had deigned to 
lay down the newspaper, “that I don’t in the least 


know where ] am going, and don’t much care. 


I have determined to be my own master, since 
my folk at home appeared disinclined to accept 


the programme I had sketched out; absolutely 
my own master. And now if vou, Shena, would 


tell me something very fine and pleasant for me 


to do, that would be a kindness.” 


“In the mean time,” said she, with a slight 
smile, “I wish you would call me by my right 


name.” 
“Do you think I can forget the days when you 


were always ‘Shena’?”’ said he, with a sort of 
appealing glance that her eyes were careful to 


avoid. ‘Don’t you remember when I brought 
; 8 


you the white kitten from Inverness, and how it 


was always pulling its collar of daisies to pieces ? 
Don’t you remember my getting you the falcon’s 
wings? Why, I had to lie all night aimong the 
rocks on Carn-nan-Gnel to get at that falcon. 
And you were always ‘Shena’ then.” 

“Because I was a child,” said Miss Stewart, 
with a slight flush on the pretty, fresh-colored 
face. ‘When we grow up we put aside childish 
things.” 

“But we can’t always forget,” said he. 

“Indeed, it seems easy enough to many,” she 
answered, but with no apparent sarcasm or in- 
tention. “ And you have not fixed when you are 
going, Mr. Leslie ?” she added, with a certain for- 
mality, 

“At the present moment, to tell you the truth,” 
said he, “I have half made an engagement to go 
away on a yaehting cruise with a young fellow I 
know. But he is rather an ass. Iam not look- 
ing forward to it with any great pleasure. Ab! 
Tcould imagine another kind of trip.” 

She did not aak him what it was. She seemed 
more inclined to turn over the title-pages of the 
magazines, 

“1 can imagine two young people who are 
fond of each other being able to go away by 
themselves on a ramble through Italy—perhaps 
two young people whu had been separated, and 
meeting after a time, and inclined to take their 
lives into their own hands, and do with them 
what seemed best—leaving friends and other 
considerations aside altogether. And they might 
have old times to talk about as they sat at din- 
ner—by themselves—in a room at this or that 
hotel—perhaps overlooking the Rhine, it may 
be, if they were still in Germany; or perhaps 
overlooking the Arno, if they were in Florence. 
Fancy having only the one companion with you, 
to go through the galleries, and see all the pic- 
tures; and to go to the opera with you in the 
evening—just the one and only companion you 
would care to have with you. Wouldn't that be 
a trip?” 

“T dare say,” replied Miss Stewart, coldly. 
“But the two peuple would have to be pretty 
much of one mind.” 

“Tam supposing they are fond of each other,” 
said he, looking at her; but she would not meet 
his glance. 

“IT suppose it sometimes happens,” said she, 
taking up one of the magazines, so that he was 
forced to seek refuge in a comic journal, greatly 
aguinst his will, 

By-and-by they were hurling onward through 
the solitudes where the youthful Clyde draws 
its waters from the burns that trickle and tum. 
ble down the slopes of “Tintock Tap.” He 


ree countries. Moreover, when she had finish- 


his repeated attempts at 


g that she wished to be al- 
studies. He hated the 
He was ready to devote 
hole periodical literature of his country 
look now on this 

‘ful. shining morning, how she ought to be 
oe alee far-etretching Ochils and the dis- 
tant Braes of Doune! Here were the wooded 
banks of Allan Water; had these no romantic 
associations for her, no memories of broken-heart- 
ed lovers and sad stories, and the like? Had 
ghe no eve for the wide open strath they were 
now entering, with the silver winding Links of 
Forth coming nearer and nearer, and a pale blue 
smoke rising afar over the high walls and ram- 


away from him, and fix her atten- 
tion on something, she was capable of reading 
Parliamentary Debates—the last resort of the 
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had had the chance of running away with some- 


thought it was not kind of Shena Van to hide 
herself away like that. Her imagination would 
not warm to any picture he could draw—though 
that of their being together in a Florentine gul- 
lery seemed to him rather captivating. Perhaps 
she was offended at his having neglected her for 
such a long time? But she was a sensible young 
woman; she must have understood the reasons. 
And now had he not intimated to her that he waa 
no longer inclined to submit to the influence of his 
friends? But she did not betray any interest or 
curiosity. 

“T wonder whether we stop at Beattock Junc- 
tion 9” said he. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” she answered, civilly. 

“Has it occurred to you, Shena,” said he, with 
a peculiar sort of smile, “that if any one who 
knew both of us happened to be at one of those 
stations, they might make a curious surmise 
about us?” 

“TI do not understand you,” Miss Stewart ob- 
served. 

“Did you ever hear of Allison’s Bank Toll- 
house ?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“That was where they made the Gretna Green 
marriages—it is just on this side the Border. I 
think it is rather a pity the Gretna Green mar- 
riages were done away with; it was an effectual 
way of telling your friends to mind their own 
business. There was no trouble about it. But 
it is just about as easy now, if you don’t mind 
paying for a special license; and I do believe it 
is the best way. Your friends can get reconciled 
to it afterward if they like; if they don’t like, 
they can do the other thing. That was what I 
was thinking, Shena—if some of our friends were 
to see us in this carriage, it wouldn’t surprise me 
if they imagined we were on a venture of that 
kind.” 

Shena Van blushed deeply, and was ashamed 
of her embarrassment ; and said, with some touch 
of anger, 

“They could not think of such nonsense!” 

“It’s the sensible plan, though, after all,” said 
he, pertinaciously, and yet appearing to treat the 
subject as a matter of speculation. ‘Jock o’ 
Hazledean, Young Lochinvar, Ronald Macdonald, 
and the rest of them, why, they said, ‘Oh, hang it, 
let’s have no more bother about your friends ; if 
you are willing to chance it, so am I; let’s make 
4 bolt of it, and they can have their howl when 
they find out.’ And it answered well enough, ac- 
cording toall accounts. I rather think there was 
a row about Bonny Glenlyon; but then the noble 
sportsman who carried her off carried her off 
against her will; and that is a mistake. It’s 
“Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay 
and if you can persuade her, she ‘kilts up her 
coats o’ green satin,’ and you lift her into the sad- 
dle; but if she doesn’t see it—if she thinks it 
isn’t good enough—you drop the subject.” 


“You seem to have been reading a good many 
songs,” said Shena Van, rather coldly. “But 


eople don’t go on in that way in ordinary life.” 
peop gi J 3 


“Perhaps it might be better if they did occa- 
sionally,” said he. ‘You remember Jack Mel- 


ville, of course ?” 
“Oh, certainly,” said she, with some eagerness, 


for she thought he would now leave that other 


perilous topic. 
“Well, I remember one aight, in my rooms, 
when we were at Oxford together, he propounded 


the theory that morality is \nerely a system of 


laws devised by the aged and worn-out for keep. 
ing young people straight. Of course it was only 
a joke; but it startled the boys a bit. And al- 


though it was only a joke, mind vou, there was 
something in it; I mean, for example, that it 


doesn’t follow, because you're seventy, you know 
what is best for a person of five-and-twenty. You 
may know what is most prudent, from the money 
point of view; but you don’t necessarily know 
what is best. You look with different eyes. And 
there is a great deal too much of that going on 
nowadays.” 

“Of what 2?” she asked, innocently. 

“Oh, of treating life as if evervthing were a 
question of money,” replied this profound philos- 
opher—who had for the moment forgotten all 
about Corrievreak in his anxiety to get a peep 
at Shena Van’s unfathomable blue eves. 

Miss Stewart now returned to one of those in- 
human periodicals ; and he searehed his wits in 
vain for some subject that would draw her thence. 
Moreover, he began to think that this train was 
going at a merciless speed. They smashed through 
Lockerbie. They had searcelvy a glimpse of Eccle- 
fechan. Kirtlebridge went by like a flash of light- 
ning. And then he recollected that very svon 
they would be at Gretna Green. 

“Shena,” said he, eagerly—Shena, have you 
been as far south as this before?” 

“Oh no,” she answered. “I have never been 

farther south than Edinburgh and Glasgow. But 
Mary Vincent is to be at the station waiting for 
me.” 
“JT did not mean that. Don’t vou know that 
soon you will be at Gretna? Don’t you know you 
will soon be crossing the Border? Why, you 
should be interested in that! It is your first 
entrance into England. Shall 1 tell you the mo- 
ment you are in England »”” 

“Oh yes, if you please,” said Miss Stewart, con- 
descending to look out and regard the not very 
picturesque features of the surrounding scenery. 

“Well, you be ready to see a lot of things at 
once, for I don’t know whether you actually see 
Gretna Green chureh; but I will show vou the 
little stream that divides the two countries—that 
was the stream the runaway lovers were so anx- 
ious to get over. I am told they have extraordi- 
nary stories in Gretna about the adventures of 
those days—I wonder nobody goes and picks 
them up. They had some fun in those days. I 
wish I had lived then. Modern life is too monot- 
onous—don’t you think so?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Shena V4n, honestly. 

“JT mean I wish I had lived in those days if I 


body that made it worth the risk. Shena,” said 
he, “supposing you had lived at that time, don’t 
you think you would rather have had the excite- 
ment of that kind of wedding than the ordinary, 
humdrum sort of affair?” 

“T have never thought anything about it,” said 
Miss Stewart, with some precision—as if any 
properly conducted young woman would give a 
moment’s consideration to the manner in which 
she might wish to be married! 

“Look! look!’ said he, jumping up, and invol- 
untarily putting his hand on her arm. ‘ Look, 
Shena! The village is over there—here is the 
river, see!—it is the Sark—and the bridge is 
down there, to the left of that house—that house 
is an inn, the last in England on the old coach- 
roud—” 

She took away her arm. 

“ Ah," said he, as he sat down, “many a happy 
couple were glad to find their great big George 
the Fourth phaeton clattering over the bridge 
there—the triumph after all the risk—” 

Then he reflected that in a few minutes’ time 
they would be in Carlisle; and this made him 
rather desperate; for when again should he see 
Shena Van—and Shena Van alone ? 

“Can you imagine yourself living at that time, 
Shena; and if I were to ask you to make off for 
Gretna with me and get married, what would you 
say?” 

“You—you have no right to ask me such a 
question,” said Shena Van, rather breathlessly. 

“There would have been no chance of your 
saying ‘ yes’ ?” he asked, gently. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said she, and 
she was nervously twisting the magazine in her 
hand. “I—I think you are forgetting. You are 
furgetting who you are—who I am—and every- 
thing that—that once happened—I mean, that 
nothing happened—for how could it? And to 
ask such a question—even in joke—well, I think 
you have no right to ask me such a question, and 
the absurdity of it is enough answer.” 

“T did not mean it as a joke at all, Shena,” 
said he, quite humbly, and yet trying to catch 
sight of her eves. “I asked you if you could 
imagine other circumstances — other circum- 
stances in which I might ask you such a ques- 
tion. Of course I am very sorry if I have offend- 
ed you—” 

“I think there has been enough said,” said 
Miss Stewart, quietly, aud indeed with a good 
deal of natural dignity. 

Just before they were going into Carlisle sta- 
tion she said: 

“T hope, Mr. Leslie, you won't misunderstand 
me, but—but, of course Miss Vincent and her 
friends won't know who you are, and I would 
rather they did not know. There is always silly 
talk guing on; it begins in amusement, and then 
people repeat it and believe it.” . 


“T shall be quite a stranger to you when we 
get into the station,” said he. “ And in the mean 
time I will say good-by to you; and you must 
tell me that we part good friends, although vou 
do seem to care so little about those by-gone days, 


Shena.” 


“Good-by,” said she, holding out her hand (but 


with her eyes cast down), “And perhaps I care 
for them as much as I ought; but one acquires 
a little common-sense as one grows up. I hope 
you will have a pleasant trip in the yacht, Mr. 


Leslie.” 


At the station he got out first, and assisted her 
to alight; then he got a porter for her, and raised 


his hat to her with the air of a perfect stranger, 


as she disappeared with her friends. Then he had 
his own things shifted into a first-class smoking 


compartment, and the journey was resumed. 


It was a lonely journey. There was something 
wrong, He already hated the Juliet, and looked 
forward with disgust to being thrown on the so- 


ciety of a brainless young idiot. Nay, this was 


the matter: why had he not asked Janet Stewart 
plump and plain? Why had he not asked her 


to stop at Carstairs Junction, and go back with 
him to Edinburgh or Glasgow, where he could 
easily have found friends to take care of her un- 


til the special license had been obtained? Why 


had he not dared his fate? Sometimes women 
were captured by the very suddenness of the 


proposal. 
“And as for the people at Lynn,” he was say- 


ing to himself during these perturbed medita- 


tions, “ why, then they might have had some good 
occasion to squawk. They might have squawked 
to some good purpose then. But 1 missed my 
chance—if ever there was one, and now it is this 
accursed yacht and that insufferable young nin- 
compoop !”” 

Things did not look altogether serene for the 
Right Honorable Lord Dartown of Dartown, 
County Limerick, and Ashwood Manor, Berks, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A SPY, 


Ir is quite impossible to describe the gladness 
and gratitude with which Yolande read the letter 
from the Master of Lynn, which not only gave her 
her freedom, but said good-by in such a friendly 
fashion. For once a ray of sunlight fell ona 
life which of late had not been of the brightest. 

“Yolande, what is the matter? You have had 
good news this morning ?” said the mother, com- 
ing into the room, and noticing the radiant face 
of the girl. 

“Yes, indeed, mother—the best I have had for 
many a day,” said she, and she led her mother to 
the window, and put her in the easy-chair, and 
patted her shoulder affectionately. “The best 
news I have had for many a day.” 

“What is it? May I ask” 

For an instant Yolande hesitated; then she 
laughed, and put the letter in her pocket. 

“No; it would be too long to explain. But 
shortly I will tell you what it is, mother—why, 
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only that one of the friends I know in the High- 


lands has been generous and kind to me. Is ita 
wonderful thing? Is it new—unexpected ?” 


“ Ah, you ought to be with them, Yolande: not 


here, throwing away your time on me.” 


“ Ridiculous! ridiculous!” said she, in her 


French way, and then with a light step and a 


bright face she went off to get writing materials. 


“Dear Arcus” (she wrote), “It is s0 good of 


you. Ido not deserve it. You have made me 


very happy; and J hope you also will soon be re- 


conciled at home, and everything go well. It is 


a great pleasure you offer me that we should al- 
ways continue friends, and I hope it will be so; 
I know it will on my side; and one may be in 
Inverness some day, perhaps ?—then I should be 
pleased to see you again, and also your sister, and 
Colonel Graham, But that will be a long time, 
if at all; for my mother, though she is much bet- 
ter, does not get strong as I wish, and naturally I 
remain with her—perhaps for always. How could 
Tleave her? But if once she were strong enough 
to travel, then one might perhaps see one’s friends, 
in the Highlands or elsewhere; and in the mean 
time it is consolation to know that they remain 
your friends, and think of you occasionally, Dear 
Archie, you are really too kind to me, and too 
flattering also; but you can not expect a woman 
to fight very hard against that, so I am glad you 
will have as generous an opinion of me as is pos- 
sible, even if it is exaggerated, and perhaps not 
quite true. I remember your speaking of your 
school-fellow very well—is he the most favorable 
of companions for a yachting voyage? I sup- 
pose you are going south, for now the days are 
becoming cold, and we are thinking of going away 
to the south also, How strange it would be if 
my mother and I were to be seated on one of the 
terraces at Monte Carlo, and you were to come 
sailing into the barbor below us! You must tell 
me the name of the yacht; and when we are at 
Nice or Cannes, or such places, I will look in the 
newspapers for the lists, and perhaps hear of you. 

“This is all I can write to you at the moment, 
but you must believe me that it does not convey 
to you anything like what I feel. You will ex- 
cuse me—perlaps vou will understand. But I 
will not forget your kindness. 

“Your grateful Youanne. 

“P.S.—I will do as you wish about not stating 
any reasons, though I am afraid that is only an- 
other part of your consideration and generosity 
in disguise.” 


She went to get her hat and cloak. 
“ Tair-toi, mon gas, 
Et ne ris pas, 
Tout va de mal en pire,” 
she was humming to herself, most inappropriate- 
ly, as she put them on. And then she went back 
to her mother. 

“Will you get ready, mother? I have a letter 
to post. And I want to see if they can get meas 
much more of that fur as will make a hood for 
a travelling cloak—ah, you have no idea how 
comfortable it is if the weather is cold, and you 
are on a long railway journey.” 

“Why, you spoil me, Yolande—you make a 
petted child of me,” the mother protested. 

“Come, get on vour things,” said she, not heed- 
ing. “And perhaps when we are seeking for 
the fur I might get « winter cloak for Jane. 
Does she not deserve a little present? She has 
been very attentive—has she not, do you think ”” 

“When she has had the chance, Yolande,” 
the mother said, with a smile. “But you do 
everything yourself, child.” 

The alteration in the girl’s manner after the 
receipt of that letter was most marked. Glad- 
ness dwelt in her eyes, and spoke in her voice. 
She grew so hopeful, too, about her mother's 
health that now, when they went out for a morn- 
ing stroll among the shops, she would buy this 
or the other small article likely to be of use to 
them in travelling. That was partly why she 
presented Jane with that winter cloak; Jane was 
to be their sole attendant. And now all her talk 
was about orange groves and palms, and marble 
terraces shaded from the sun, and the summer- 
blue waters of the suuth, 

But there was one person who certainly did 
not regard the breaking off of this engagement 
with equanimity. Immediately on receiving the 
brief note sent from the Station Hotel at Inver- 
ness, Mrs. Graham, astonished and indignant and 
angry, posted over straightway to Lynn, and 
told her tale, and demanded explanations, Well, 
they had no explanations to offer. If it were 
true, Lord Lynn said, indifferently, it was a very 
good thing; but he did not chouse to bother his 
head about it. Then pretty Mrs, Graham had a 
few words, verging on warmth, with her Aunt 
Colquhoun; but she quickiv saw that that would 
not mend matters. Thereupon she thought she 
would appeal to Yolande herself; and she did 
so—dating the letter from Lynu Towers, 


“My near YOLande” (she said),—“ Is it true ? 
Or has Archie been making a fool of us? Of 
course he is off without a word of explanation, 
and I can not imagine it possible that his and 
your engagement should have been so suddenly 
broken off, and without any apparent cause. For- 
give me for interfering, dearest Yolande; I know 
it is no concern of mine, except in so far as this 
goes, that Archie is my brother, and [ have a 
right to know whether he acted as he should have 
done, and as becomes the houor of our family. 
Ihave a right to know that. At the same time 
it seems txcredible that you and he should have 
parted—and so suddenly—without any warning ; 
for although there was some disagreement here, 
as he probably hinted to you, still that could have 
nothing to do with him and you ultimately, and 
he distinctly informed me that his position with 
regard to you was not affected, and would not be 
affected, by anything happening here. I hope I 
am not giving you pain in making these inquiries, 


oii putas 
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“THAT 


SAME 


dear Yolande: but I think Ihave a vight to know | their migration to the south. 
that my brother conducted himself honorably; | thing now occurred which stopped, once and for 
for it was through us, you may remember, that | all, her recurrent entreaties that Yolande should 
he made your acquaintance, and both Jim and I | go away to her own friends and leave her by her- 
would consider ourselves in a measure responsi- | self. Que day, as she was seated in her accus- 
ble if he has behaved badly. But dare say itis | tomed easy-chair, looking at the people and the 
not so serious as that. I] know he is impatient | sea and the ships, she suddenly uttered a slight 
of worry, and probably he has asked you to— | exclamation, and then quickly rose and withdrew 
well, I don’t know what he could fairly ask; and | from the window, 
all I can say is that | hope, if matters are as he “Yolunde dear !? she exclaimed, in a voice of 
says, that he has done nothing to cause us re terror—* Yolande !” 
proach. You may well think that we shall both “Yes, mother,” the « 
—I mean Jim and I—be exceedingly grieved if it. ly up from her sewing. 
is true, for we both looked forward to “hi wing you 
as our sister and friend, and you may depe nd on 
it that if there had been any temp nary dis agree. 
ment in one qovarter, that would have been more 
than atoned for in the warmth of the weleome you 
would have got fromus, Pray forgive me, dearest 
Yolande, [ for begging a line from you at your very 
earliest convenience ‘ itis not idle curiosity, and “Bunt he was looking up at the house, Yo- 
T trust your answer will be that Archie's exagver- | lande,” said she, obviously in great aku, “Ile 
ation only means that for a while he is leaving | must know that we are here. He must have 
you to the duties that now oceupy you, rnd that | sought us out.” 
jn time everything will be as it was, My best “Very well, and what of that 2” said Yolande, 
love to you, dearest Yolande, from your affection- | And she added, with a gentle touch of scorn; 
ate friend, Many Ghattan, “Does he wish to be asked to have some tea 
“P.S.—Surely it can not be true, or your father | with us? Tthink we are not at home just now,” 
would have told me on the day of his leaving Allt- “But you dou't understand, child—you don't 
nam-ba? Will vou please write to Inverstroy ye said the mother, with a kind of 
: him was to reeall everything. 


irl answered, looking ealm- 


lv avitated, and instantly she rose and caught her 
by the hand, 

“Whiat is it, mother?” 

“T have seen that man that you know of— 
Romford.” 

“Well, what of that?” the girl said, quietly. 


understand,” 
shiver, “To see 
Yolande remembered her promise to the Master | J was in a dream, and now it looks hideous to 
of Lynn, and deemed it safest to say as little as | me; and the thought of his coming here, and 
possible. So she merely wrote: wishing to take me back to that life, when I did 
j not care whether each day was to be the last—” 
“My dear mother,” said Yolande, “is 
consequence what the gentleman wishes? It is 
} of more consequence what I wish; 
that vou are to remain with me.” 
“Ol yes, with you, Yolande, with you!” she 
exclaimed, and she eagerly caught both hands of 
the girl and held them tight. “Always with you 
it is all over and gone now. Do you think you | —always, always! I am not going away from 
need tell me that you would have given me wel- | you—I dare not go away, I have asked you to 
come in the Hig lands ?—indeed, I have had ex- | go to your friends, and leave me by myself; but 
perience of thi ut alre ady. 1 hope still to be your | T will not ask it again; Tam afraid; if I were 


“My pean Mary,—I hasten at once to say 
that your brother's conduct has been always and 
throughout most honorable, and that in the break- 
ing off of our engagement it has been even more 
—it has been most manly and generous. Pray 
have no fears on that head, As for the reasons, 
it is scarcely worth while explaining them, when 


friend, and perhaps some day, in the Hig rhlands | alone, he might come and speak to me—and— |} 


and persuade me that his wife was the one who 
best knew how to take care of me. Oh, when I 
think of it, Yolande, it maddens me!” 

“Then you need not think of it, mother dear,” 
said the girl, pressing her to sit down, ‘ Leave 

Yolande now seemed to consider that episode | Mr. Romford to me. Oh, I will make him content 
in her life as over and done with, and set herself | with me, if he chooses to be troublesome. Do not 
all the more assiduously to the service of her | fear.” : 
mother, who, poor woman! though she could not ie if he should come to the house, Yolande ?” 
fail to see the greater cheerfulness and content “The ladies do not receive this afternoon,” she 
of the girl, and. probably herself derived some | answered, promptly, “nor to-morrow afternoon, 
favorable influence from that, still remained in a | nor the next day morning, nor any other time, 
weak and invalidish condition which prevented | when the gentleman calls whom you will describe 


or elsewhere, we may be once more together. In 
the mean time please remember me most kindly 
to your husband, and be ‘lieve me, yours affe ection 
ately, YouANDE WINTERBOURNE, 


IIluwever, some- | 
) 


And then she saw that her mother was strange. | 


itofmuch | 


and that is | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NIGHT SHE WROTE 


} when the 


_ 
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LETTER.” 


THE 


to the landlady and her two girls, and also to 
Jane, As for me, I searcely saw him—I was too 
bewildered, and too anxious about you, mother ; 
and then at last, when he did come near to me, 
pouf ! away he went on the pavement. And as 
for him now, I do not care for him that!” and 
she tlieked her middle finger from the tip of her 
thumb, 

“But he may speak to us on the street, child !” 

“And if we do not wish to be spoken to, is 
there no protection?” said) Yolande, proudly, 
“Come to the window, mother, and I will show 


} you something.” 


“Oh, no, nol’ she said, shrinking baek, 

“Very well, then, Pwill tell vou, Do you not 
know the good-natured policeman who told us 
at the shaft, and 
put it right for us? And if we say to him that 
we do not wish to have any of the gentleman’s 


harness was wrong 


conversation, is it not enough 2” 

“T do not think I eould go back now,” the mo- 
ther said, abseutly, as if she were Jooking over 
the life, ov vather the living death, she lad Jed. 
“Thave seen you. IT coald not go back and for- 
get you; and be a trouble to you, and to your fa- 
ther, Tle must be a forgiving man to have let 
you come to me, and vet not wise, Twas con- 
tent; and those people were kind to me, Why 
should vour Jife be saerifieed 2” 

“What a dreadful sacrifices, then! exelaimed 
Yolande, with a smile. “Look aronnd—it is a 
dreadful sacrifice! And when we are at Cannes, 
and at San Remo, and at Bordighera, it will be 
even more horrible an | dreadful.” 

“But no, no, Lean not go back now,” she said. 
“The sight of that man recalls everything to me, 
And yet they were kind to me. I could do as I 
pleased; and it was all in a kind of dream, I 
seemed to be walking through the night always, 
And indeed T did not like the daytime—-I liked 
to be in my own room alone in the evening, with 
newspapers and books—and it was a kind of half- 
sleep with waking pictures—sometimes of you, 
Yolande—very often of you; but not as you are 
now—and then they would come and torture me 
with telling me how badly I was treated in not 
being allowed to see you—and then—then I did 
not kuow what Idid. It is terrible to think of.” 

“Dow't think of it, mother, then.” 

“Tt is all before me again,” the wretched wo- 
man said, with a kind of despair. “I see what I 
have been, and what people have thought of me. 
How can I raise myself again? It is no use try- 
ing. My husband aw ay from me, my fr iends 
ashamed to speak of me, my child throwing away 
her young life to no end—why should I try 9—I 
should be better away—anyw here—to hide my- 
self, and be no longer an injury and a shame.” 

“ Mother,” said ‘Yolande, firmly (for she had 
had to fight those fits of hopelessness before, and 


ca 


| knew the way of them well), “don’t talk non- 
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sense. I have undertaken to make you well, and 
I have very nearly succeeded, and I am not go- 
ing to have my patient break down on my hands, 
and people say I am a bad doctor, I wonder 
what you would have said if I had called in a 
real doctor, to” pive you physic and all the rest 
of it, whereas I get “all kinds of nice things for 
you, and take you out for drives and walks, and 
never a word of medicine mentioned, And I 
don’t think it is fair, when you are getting on so 
well, to let yourself drop into a fit of despondeney, 
for that will only make you worse, and give me 
so much longer trouble before I have you pulled 
through. For you are not going to shake me off 
—n0, not at all—and the sooner you are well, the 
sooner we are off to France and Italy, and the 
longer you are not well, the longer it is you keep 
me in Worthing, whieh perhaps } you will not 

so cheerful when the winter comes. Already it 
is cold; some morning when you get up you 
will see—what? nothing but snow t—everything 
white, and then you will say it is time to fly, and 
that is right, but why not sooner 2” 

“Well, to be beside you, Yolande,” said the 
mother, stroking the girl's hand, “ig what I live 
for. If it were not for that, I should not care 
what happened.” 

Y Blais professed to treat this Mr, Romford 
as a person of little account; but she was in her 
inmost heart a trifle more disquieted than, olit- 
wardly she made believe. She shrewdly suspect 
ed that he was not the sort of gentleman to 
disporting himself at a watering-place merely or 
amusement; and she made no doubt that, some- 
how or other, he had found out their address, 
and had followed them hither in the hope of get 
ting her mother once more under his control. 
As to that, she bad no fear; but, to make sure 
that he had no monetary or other claim a 
could warrant his eyen knocking at the door 0 
the house, she resolved to write at once to Law- 
rence & Lang. The answer was prompt; she 
got it by the first pont next morning; and it sai 
that as “ our Mr. Lang,” by a fortunate nec 
happened to be at the moment in Brighton, « ey 
had telegraphed to him to go along and see Bers 
consequently Miss Winterbourne might ee 
him to call on her daring the course of the du 

This was far from being in accordance, Wit 
Yolande’s wish; but she could not now he ra 
and so she went to her mother, and said the th 

, ly call that day 
gentleman would probably ¢al vate 
whom she wanted to have a few m ine Ae 
talk; and would the mother kindly rema' 
room for that time ? 

“ Not—not Romford 2” mid she i ¥ ~ 

“J said a gentleman, mother, olande 
swered, 


And then « strange kind of 
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into the mother’s face; and she took her daugh- 
ter’s hands in hers. 

“Can it be, then, Yolande? There is one who 
is dear to you?” 

The girl turned very pale for a second or so; 
but she forced herself to laugh. 

“Nonsense, mother. The gentleman is call- 
ing on business. It is very inconvenient; but 
the tirm told him to come along from Brighton ; 
and now [can’t prevent him.” : 

“Thad hoped it was something more,” said 
the mother, gently, as she turned to her book 
again, 

Mr. Lang called about half past twelve. 

“Tam very sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble about so smail an affair,” said 
Yolande, 

“But you must understand, Miss Winter- 
bourne,” said the tall white-haired man, with the 
humorous smile and good-natured eyes, ** that our 
firm are under the strictest injunetions to pay in- 
stant heed to the smallest things you ask of us. 


. You have no idea how we have been lectured and 


admonished. But I grant you this is nothing. 


“A STUDIO CORNER.”—From tne Picture sy E. Friarr. 


The man is a worthless fellow, who is probably 
disappointed, and he may hang about, hut you 
have nothing to fear from him. Everything has 
been paid ; we have a formal acquittice, I dare 
say the scoundrel got three times what was real- 
ly owing to him, but it was not a prodigious 
sum, Now what do you want me todo? Tcan't 
prosecute him for being in Worthing.” need 

“No; but what aim / to do if he persists in 
speaking to my mother when we are out walk- 
ing?” , 

“Give him in charge. Tlell depart quick 
enough. But I should say you had little to fear 
in that direction, Unless he has a chance of 
speaking to your mother alone, he is not likely to 
attempt it at all.” 

“ And that he shall not have; I can take care 
of that,” said Yolande, with decision. 

“You really need not trouble about it. Of 
course if he found your mother in the hands of a 
stranger, what happened before might happen 
now; that is to say, he would go and try to talk 
her over; would say that she was never so happy 
as when he and his wife were waiting on her, 


that they were her real friends, and all that stuff, 
But 1 don’t think he will tackle you,” he added, 
with a friendly sort of smile, 

“Tle shall not find my mother alone, at any 
rate,” said Yolande. 

“T hear everything is going on well?” he ven- 
tured to say. 

“T hope so—I think so,” she answered. 

“Tt was risky—I may say, it was a courageous 
thing for you to do, but you had warin friends 
looking on,” 

She started and looked up, but he proceeded 
to something else. 

“T suppose I may not see Mrs, Winterbourne— 
or may 1?” 

“T think not,” said Yolande. “It would only 
alarm her, or at least excite her, and Tam keep- 
ing all excitement away from her, And if you 
will excuse me, Mr. Lang, T will not keep her 
waiting. It is so kind of you to have come along 
from Brighton.” 

“T dare not disobey such very strict orders,” 
said he, with a smile, as he took up his hat and 
opened the door, 


She did not ring the bell, howerer, for the maid- 
servant; she said she would herself see him out, 
and she followed him down-stairs. In the pas- 
sage she said: 

“T want you to tell me something, Mr. Lang, 
T want you to tell me who it was who explained 
to you what you were to do for me when I ar- 
rived in London, for I think I know.” 

“Then there can be no harm in telling you, 
my dear young lady. He called again on us, 
about a couple of weeks ago, on his way north, 
and laid us under more stringent orders than ever, 
Mr. John Melville. Was that your guess ?” 

“Yes,” said Yolande, with her eyes downcast, 
but in perfectly calm tones. “I thought it was 
he. I suppose he was quite well when you saw 
him?” 

“Oh yes, apparently—eertainly.” 

“Good-by, Mr, Lang. It is so kind of you to 
have taken all this trouble.” 

“ Good-morning,” said Mr, Lang, as he opened 
the door and went his way. And he also had 
his guess. 

[To BE OONTLNUED, 
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HONORS TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
[Prom Galignani’s Messenger, May 12, °83.] 
Tuosr interested in the progress of art applied 

to metal work in general and to silverware in 

particular, will be pleased to learn that the cele- 
brated house of Trrrany & Co., of New York, 
with-a branch in Paris, have just been appointed 

Imperial and Royal Jewellers and Silversmiths 

to the following Sovereigns: Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen of England, His Royal High- 

ness the Prince of Wales, Her Royal Highness 

the Princess of Wales, His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Edinburgh, their Imperial Majesties the 

Emperor and Empress of Russia, His Imperial 

Highness the Grand-Duke Wladimir of Russia, 

His Imperial Highness the Emperor of Austria, 

His Majesty the King of Belgium, His Majesty 

the King of Italy, His Majesty the King of Greece, 

His Majesty the King of Portugal, and other dis- 

tinguished potentates. The appreciation of these 

august personages is the surest guarantee not 
only of the excellency in make, but also of the 
truly artistic and refined taste displayed by 

Tirrany & Co. in the forms and decoration of 

their silver, 

The Hon, W. H. Hunt, the American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, in a letter, says: “ Compliments 
such as these from such distinguished rulers of 
the most enlightened countries of Europe are 
of more than ordinary significance. They are 
the tributes of approved connoisseurs in art to 
merit. Indeed, they should be viewed as of in- 
terest tothe American nation. Hitherto we have 
been reproached with being a people solidly de- 
voted to the merely profitable industries of soci- 
ety, devoid of interest in the refining tastes of 
art. These recognitions of the pre-eminence of 
your skill and artistic merit and good taste in 
the device and manufacture of wsthetic works 
mark our national progress in that direction, and 
are a response and refutation of the charge often 
made against us of indifference or inability to 
compete successfully with the older countries in 
progress of refinement. It is simply true that 
our advanced position in these matters, as well 
as our reputation abroad, is greatly due to your 
enterprise and the beauty and originality of your 
productions.” —[ Ado. ] 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 


mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.—[{Adv.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. The 
Kind attention of the lidies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrix, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv. ] 


THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Bunnerr’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and bext Hair Dressing in the world. 
Burnett's Fiavorisa Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 


SWEET BREATH.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing. Use Dr, Jas, X. Knight’s Stomach 
Powder. By mail, 50 cents. P.O. Box 1585, N.Y. 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y.—[Adv.] 


Caswenr, Massey, & Co.'s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 5th Avenue.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMHN'I'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker's Premium Chocolate, the bes 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, aga drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery ia a delicious article ; highly 


recommended by tourists. — Buker’s 
Broma, invaluable os a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, 


Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Lady Agents sinrccrigrms: 


and salary selling Queen Clty 


8 and Supporters, ete. 
~ Sample outfit Jer ‘Aduivess Queen 


City Suspender Co., Cincinnati,O 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
_ For Ct address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O, ‘Box 2600, : 


B ew York City. 
la, Ulcers, all vanish before Dr. 
a's, ».” Tuternal and external. 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MILLER’S 


PARANOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


|ARTISTIC PATTERNS, 
FOR 


EMBROIDERY AND PAINTING | 


Apple Blossoms, Wild Roses, Pansies, 
Culla, Easter and Water Liltes, Field 
Daisies, Mountain Ash. Fuschias, Forget 
ine nots, Marigolds, Butter Cups, Lilies 
ofthe Valley, Poples, Corn Flower, Tulips, 
Cowslips, Cat Talls, Storks, Birds, &c., 
easily transferred to plush, felt, silk, satin, 
canvass, tiles, placques, pannels, &c., for 
PAINTING Or EMBROIDERY. Ten elegnit 
sample patterns, with powder, distribut- 
ing pad and instractions sent post-pald for 
6O cts. 15 patterns for $1.00. 

AlsO Book showing in reduced size LOO 


————-—— of our newest DESIGNS 2G cents 
MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, a book of 100 pages, giving 
Plain and intelligent directions for doing all kinds o1 plain 
and fancy needlework, including the various kindsof artistic 
Embroidery, Enitting, Netting, Tattin, Crocheting, Lace 
Making, Darned Net Work, Rug Making, &¢., profusely jIl- 
ustrated, Price post-paid, BS cents: Four for $1.00, 
Phe two books and set of ten patterns for $1.00. 
Address, PATTEN PUBLISHING CO 
47 Barclay St., New York, 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
Es L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


ELASTIC SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD 
RADE MAR 
will not wrinkle, and has 


no offensive odor. All 


Shields with seams are liable to chafe the person, and rip 
Open when used. No other combines so many advantages, 
For sale by all leading dealers, 

THE 1. A. CANFIELD co., 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and respousibility. 


y AY al 1 aa hi i. 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTLY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


: VO MAKE 
/ PHOTOGRAPHS, 
A copy of the above work, 
with Descriptive Catalogue, 
civen to any one who con- 
templates the purchase of 
an Amateur Photographic 


Ouutit. Photograpnie Supplies of Every Description. 
SCOVILLE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 

1 Broome Street, New York. 

W. IRVING ADAMS, Avent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS TroucHout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


It is the only Seamless 
es 4nd only Stockinet Dress 
5 Shield manufactured, 
= As it is composed of rub- 
os ber and stockinet, it has 
* the three-fold advantage 
e, of being elastic, water- 
p proof, and absorbent, It 


PATENTED 


A OUR NEW PACK FOR 158 
m= gpAllch 
QUALITY] BOG ST 


designs of Swiss Floral, 
view, Wreath, Landscape 


D 
Silver panel, Bird Matto, 


il prize I twith 
y order. N 1 Ch 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c, for this year’s catalogue. 


THE S*®LF-ADIUSTABLE 
- (trade-mark) 18 protean, and is 
~ Hi the highest classical standard 

i colffure of the age. Our illus- 


2} trated cntalogne mailed free. 
» 9 ‘ Heimer & Giurn, 
173 East 13th Street, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont in priog. the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


“Dr, Benson’s Cel Pills improved my nervous 
system.”—Rey. B, F. Taylor, Lawrenceville, Pa 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons, H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the bair—will positively promote 
its growrli—#1 00a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
preveuts wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des Grace to use after—finest 
powder known—$l 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
House. the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 4 jar; Hazelenut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50, 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for ¢5 00. Also, 
latest novelties in ‘Tortoise-shell Ornaments; 
Shell Crescents, $8 00 a pair; Sheil Dagger Pins, from 
50c, to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
beautiful assortment of combs. Our Cosmétiques are 
all genuine, Not responsible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Coiffure is ob- 
tainable: also,a maguificentussortmentof Switches, 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of money order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to‘any part. Note the address, 

Also, the most EGAN 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, SWULCHES fo gate 


© 
. | A SPECIALTY, 
841 Broadway, New York cr Beware of parties 


qT; ) A warm iron | ened over ou Waves representing 
BRIGGS & (0 § the buck of thee PAPERS Phompson Wave, asl do 

«NN TRANSFERS the Pattern x soeee 
1) Se, \ 


They are only dressed wih a WET CC 
re known to remein inorder r 

1 GUARANTEE KVEKY ONE 

Hs yOSt IMPORTANT Every Lidy on 
8.—MO0sT ‘ANT: 

with a THOMPSON WAVE, aw siUnpunos aw 

theylo k ten wears yrunger, re" - 
9 —Aa] have 10 diferent styles of THO 

can ba grati~od. ~ 


PRICES from to $1 


: . SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
to any fabric. Designs in 


Ss. C. THO 
Crewels,Embroidery, Braid- ; 
ing, and Initial Letters, No. 39 East 14th Street, 


apne’ Book pomnd in oth NEW SERIES — 
on ee 
CROCHET WORK 
od _ > 


Patterns, including over 40 
No. 1. How to Crochet. 


y new designs, sent on receipt 
No. 2. Lambrequin Designs for Twine, 


wg’ Ol seven 3-cent stamps. 
4 104 Franklin St., N.Y. 

No. 3. Miscellaneous Designs. ; 

PRICE 15 CENTS EACH, 


Retailed by the leading 
Zephyr -Wool Stores, 
-— sa: For Sale by Booksellers and Dealers Macrame 
Twine; or, sent by mail on recelpl ot suaenon ° 


Propach'’s Adjustable Indicator, 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. 


Is meeting with universal snecess, It drafts the entire 
waist—back and front—at the sume time. No other 
system does this, 

Arrangeinents will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Ageney 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 

Parties in New Hampshire and Vermont call on or 
address Mrs, M. J. FOSTER, Rutland, Vermont, Sole 
Agent for those States, 


HENRY BRISTOW, 
296 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. yy, — 
2S NOD SES eee ; 


HARPER'S PERLODICULS 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... sees eeeeceenses est 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... 555 Uses seuneeeenneee 400 


rom the Districts of s 
ASSAM, HARPER'S BAZAR.........08.. 
CHITTAGONG ; The THREE above publications....... 


CACHAR 
KANGRA VALLEY, 


DARJEELING, 
And Others, DE HRA DOOR, 


Abso'utely Pure, Sapertor Flavor. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 


Requires only half the usual quantity, 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN ©. PHILLIPS & CU., 
‘ Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 


130 Water Street, New Yorke 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of eve ription, Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dres For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
UC. BREWSTER, 208 West 25th Street, New York, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO,, 196 Broadway, N.Y, 


CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3e.stump. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y, 


Any TWO above named 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 0.0... cceeeee 180 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE » 
HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE f s*1stees+eee 500 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (62 Numbers).........sescsesseessl0 o 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Stata 
or Canada. ’ 


—— 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Se HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 


SITUATION furnished teachers. A) ion 

form and copy of our “ Jour. 
nal,” sent for postage. Address National School 
Supply Bureau, 8% Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


1883---New Prices ---1883, 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC GORSET. 


$l, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented suecess attending the sale and use of our 
demand tor Electric Corsets of less price, but of the same thera euric 
market A HANDSOM®#® LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSK 
‘ringing them witbin the reach of all who desire them. 
difference being only tn the quality of muterial, 


$3 Electric Corset, and the constent 
vulue, we bave decided to place upon the 
TS, ranging in price from $1 to $3, th 
They ure equaliy charged witu electro-magnetism, the 
Tho higher grades ure made of wxtra tine English Sateen, while} 
those of lesser price wie of correspondingly good quality. 
All are mage on the latest approved Parisian models, thus} 
imparting a praceiul abd atiractive figure 10 the wearer, 
By a recently invented process o! boning or cording, wel 
Ay are Cpabled to effer to the | ublic an ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE Corset, wnd will guarantee them 
i 8S SUCu With vil ordinary wear 
Being **Electric,” + Unbrenkable,” the true 
Frevch shape, and of better material than thor 
ordinarily sold at the prices, these Cursets will com- 
Mond the preference of the purchaser, They are con 
Structed on scientific principles, generating ap exbilarat- 
ing, bealib-piving curr-nt to the whole system, Their 
therapeutic value jg unquestioned, and they quickly cure, 
in a matvelous manner, Nervous Debility, Spinal Com- 
Ey plaints, Rheumatiem, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Im; aired Circulation, Cousti- 
WAND TRADEMARK pation, and ail other diseases peculiar to women, particu. 
f erat lariy those of sedentary hauits, They also become, when 
| REGI constantly wern, equalizing agents in all coves of extreme) 
' fatness or leanness, by imparting to the system the re 
quired amount of “odie force’* which Nature's law demands. 
Scientists are daily making known to the world the in- 
disputably beneficial eflects of Electro-Magnetiam, when 
properly ond scientifically applicd to the buman body in) 
this manner ; and it is also affirmed by professional men 
that there is bardly a diseose which Flectricity and Mag- 
uetism will not benefit or cure, and al) medical men daily 
practice the same, Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
Late Surgeon General of the U. &, an minent authority, 
publishes almost miraculous cures coming won SS) 
tice, Always doing good, never harm, there is DO shi 


SENT POST PAID or sensation felt in wearing them, Those enjoying good 
health should also wear them, as they prevent us Well as 


0 N TRIAL cure disease, 


N, B.—EKach corset 
is stamped with the 
p tnglish coat-of-arms 
ond the name Pai 
MALL ELECTRIC Aggo- 
ATION, LonDon, 


The ordinary Klectric Battery, when resorted to in similar cases to those above mentioned.,is often too 
ful and exciting. doing good during the operation, but leaving the patient more exhansted and weakened than bee 
fore; whereas by daily (and nightly, too, if desired) wearing our Klectric Corset ag ordinary corsets are uenslly 
worn, a gentle and exhilarating influenc: is lastingly and agreeably perceptible, quickly accom, 
good for which they are worn. They will never harm even in the most sensitive cases, 3 

T.adies who have once tried them say they will wear no others, Tho prices are as follows: 
$2.50 and $3. The two latter kinds are made in Pink, Blue, White and Doves the others in W 
only, Each Corset is sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-plated comp Oy. 

m gnetic influence of the Corsets can be tested, We will send either kind to any add 
of the price ; with 20 cts, added for packing and registration, and we guarantee sale 
Remit in P. 0, Money Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency, by Registered Letter, 

In ordering, kindly mention this publication, and state exact size 
where the size is not known, take a tight measurement of the waist over the 
piece of common string, which send with your order. Make all remittances pe 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Br 
Dr. Scorr’s Etectric Ham Brusz—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50: $3—se1 


JUNE | $0, 1883. a 
RIDLEYN, 
Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


4-INCH BLACK GROS GRAIN.............. $1 08 
POSITIVELY WORTH $1 50. 
50 PIECES REAL BROCADED SATINES (ALL 


SILK) cc. ee cece eee eee eee cette eens eneenennes 
HAVE BEEN $1 50. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES. 


$1 00 


9500 YARDS AT... ....c0seesseeeeeeeee stiantene 940. 
FORMER PRICE $1 25. 

3500 YARDS AT.........06+- Eeesenaae ence $1 05 
FORMER PRICE $1 35. 

4000 YARDS AT.......cecceeceeeeeceeeeeeeeees $1 20 
FORMER PRICE #1 65. 

9100 YARDS AT.......6+5 eceaveasiey eeoeaeee’ #1 80 
FORMER PRICE $1 85, 

2000 YARDS AT ....0..ccccccecceeseenseaeees . $1 48 
FORMER PRICE #2 25, 

500 YARDS AT.....0ccceceseceeeeeeeeeeeceees ¢1 65 


FORMER PRICE 22 7. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


89c., 49c., 55c., 65c., and T5ec. 


FOULARDS AT THE SAME PRICES. 

6000 YARDS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES IN 
FOULARDS, EVERY PATTERN IN DOT, FLOWER, 
AND FIGURES, AT 65c. 

Examine Our Colored Rhadames and Gros 
Grain Silks; also, Our Black and Col- 
ored Brocaded Silks, All at 
Equally Low Prices. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 313 to 321 Grand 8t., 
56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN STT., N. 


JERSEYS 


Bon Marché, 
$5 00. 


The “ English” and “ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments. 

Being manufactured of an eiustic cashmere fabric 
similar to that generally known ax Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion. 


COLORS: 


Sky Bine, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal Brown, Black, 
White, &. 


Send exact Bust and Wairt Mensnres, and we will 
guarantee a perfect sit. Lf ordered aent by mail, enclose 
Jifteen cents for postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


CONTINUATION | 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from - and 
reduced from 9Oc. and 83. ave ae 
Spanish Lace Scarfs, 81 503 reduced from $2 25. 
Black Hand-run Spanish Fichus from @3 and 
$7 50; reduced from 84 50 anc 811. 
Real Guipure Lace Capes, 843 reduced from $12. 
Real Irish Crochet Laces, 25e., 40c., 50c. per 
yan Ae ue 
rge Lot Fane e ; 
from 500. 'y Laces at 20c. per yard; reduced 
Special Line Fancy Laces at 1Qc. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 
8-Inch All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 950, 
per yard; reduced from 81 50. 
8-Inch All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
Der yards reduced from $1 50. 
Also, Fine French Flowers, reduced to one-half value. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d St., and 19 West 22d St. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


cae preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
: ll, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
‘olor or Sunny Hue go nniveraally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. 41 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. 1. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxtu Avexcz, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


415 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our bueiness 
on the 1st of aye one partner withdrawing. The 
entire stock has been purchased by Ma. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the romalalie saga who hereby 
avnounces that the business wil continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name ag hereto- 
fore, and at the same address. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pleces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 74¢. per yard; worth 12 c. 

American Printed Satines, 15c.; res 
duced from 25c. Large variety. 

Fine Scotch Ginghame, 18¢.; reduced 
from 25c. 

Greylock Striped Ginghams, 10c. and 
12%¢.3 regular price, lic. 

150 pleces Linen Lawns, 20c. 

French Lawns, 25c.; reduced from 


35c. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


"75 dozen Ladies? Fine French Fancy 
Striped Hose, 25c. per pair. 

150 dozen Finer Quality, in Plain 
Colors and Stripes, 37x¢. per pair; 


worth 65c. 
150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 30 Tucks 


and Embroidered Insertion, 49c.; 


worth 75c. 
1156 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 


broidered, 90¢. each, 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSIERY, SILK 
GLOVES, NUNYS VRILINGS, LAWNS, 
JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MITTS, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c. 

We cannot here enumerate prices, but give purchasers 
the full benesit of some great bargains we are now able 
to offer. 


Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mall Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 


MAIL. 
Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street., 


From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 


LADIES’ FRENCH LAWN DRESSING-SACQUE 
No. 23—Closter Tucks, trimmed with fine Swiss Dotted 


75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 In. long, 
with Tueks and Embroidery, 99c.; 
worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching Parasols, all 
colors, $1 853; worth $2 50. 

24-in, Twiiled Sik Sun Umbrellas, 
Natural and Fancy Handles, $1 85; 
worth $2 60. 

Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
ns of all your wants, amall or large. It will be profit- 
able ics Mall Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GARMENTS. 


In order to reduce stock preparatory to 
extensive alterations and enlargement of 
our premises, will offer the balance of Paris 
Costumes, Suits, Dinner, Evening, and Re- 
ception Dresses, Mantles, Wraps, and also 
those of our own manufacture at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Broadway and [9th St. 


Embroidery, French Sleeves—$1 43. 


The Best-selected Stock of 


BRIC UNDERWEAR. 
usual, lower than any other house. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West l4th St., near 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 
STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS. 


Many of which are of last week’s importations, at 
MUCH REDUCED RATES. 


Bonnets and Round Hats of onr OWN MAKE. 
Reductions rule in our 


GIRLS AND MISSES. 


Ont-of-town trade will take acconnt of this fact. 
BRIDAL GARNITURE AND VEILS. 


and Jardiniere Plants. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN. 


With Briggs’ Patent Transfer Papers. 


stamped. 


and Ontlining, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
W. H. QUINBY, 812 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 


AND STAMPED GOODS. : 
T. B. VERKRUZER, 4 Walker St.,N.¥ 


BRUNSWICK 
VELVETEENS. 


$66 a week in your own town, 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. With light fabric, beautifal soft Anish, and depth of color peculiar to 


Silk Velvets. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and pnffings. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


to beanty ia a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even If her features are not pertect. 


time in procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


Jt will immediately obliterate all snch imperfections, and ia entirely harmless, 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million Jadies have used thie delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it hae given entire satisfaction. Ladics, if you desire to be beau- 
tiful, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH atrial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists every where. 


Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John Street, N. Y. 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 
in America. 


THE OKIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


tr Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 


FINE DRESSING-SACQUES from 69c. to $6 50 each. 
LADIE£S' AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN AND CAM- 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS AND CORSETS at prices, as 


20th St. and 6th Avenue, New York. 


REDUCTIONS! 


Onr friends will bear in mind that we are selling all our 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


Reduced and astonishingly low prices for Trimmed 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS FOR SCHOOL- 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS at REDUCED FIGURES. 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, 


Floral Parnres for the Coaching Club, Jardinieres 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 


A warm iron transfers there beantifnl patterns to any 
fabric better and cheaper than you eau bave them 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, showing 
over 300 designs for Braiding, Embroidery, Etching, 


Terms and $ ontfit 
free, Address H. HatLert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
With thia essential a lady 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


_ 81 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TED 


iMERICAN 


SILKS, 


OFFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 
COUNTRY A MAGNIFICKNT LINE OF 


Black and Fancy 


In new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 


Black and Fancy 


Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, pull or slip. 


Black and Fancy 


IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR SPKCIALTY, THR ‘* Vel. 
vet jarah,’? WK CLAIM 15 THR CHEAPEST 


PLAIN SILK KVKR RETAILED FOR $1.00. 

We challenge anybody to show an imported 
silk for less than twiee the money that will 
equal the goods we make, In style, finish and 
wear. All our goods are guaranteed. 

ALSO SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF THF CELEDRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


eee Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 

Roce Our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
Dress Goo Silke, Shawle, rimmings, Hostcry, 
cB, 


Upholstery. Faner Good i 
uderwear, ica, een, 

Infante. Boye’ and Girl’ Outfita, &e. Sa 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on applica lon. 
COOPER & CONARD, 8th & Market St., Philada. 
7’ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUB SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
directions 


L Needle-work, Kensington Kmbroidery, 

for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand-Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
Lace, Piano-Cover, etc. T: w to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, Pe nt, Star, Satin, and 
Feather Stitches, ete. Price ants. 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
£\ Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds. Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comie Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 2 cents. 

Sreotuar Orrrr —All_ for 18 


4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. 
8-cent stamps. 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ty Neutro-Pillene, on 


ly hair solvent known. Perma- 
m nently dissolve fi 


uous hair, rootand branch, in 

fa & minutes,twit n, discoloration or injury. Sen: 
2 stamps for particulars. The UNIVERSITY C HEMI. 
f CAL PREPARATION CO, formerly Wmcox Cuxmican 

Ey Purranation Co., 602 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWE RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses: or, a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, ! ums, Grapes and Cher- 
tles—very natural and from original designs. Tull 
size. Mailed on receipt of cents each or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BUWNE, 110 Wooster §t., N.Y. 


Chromo Visiting Carde,no 2 alike,for 1SS8,name on, 

and Illustrated Preminm List, 19c, Warranted best 
sold. Agente wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

I cgi es aad th COR eA ARE MERCIER ae 
AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 

$72 Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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SOME NAMES, 
FACETIE. = Dong Eat et Be 
A rustio listened un- N Which ie Pretest a 
moved to a sermon which Bic a desert, oD being 
by its pathetic eloquence AX 
moved every one else to 


tears. When asked to ex- 
plain his stolidity, he re- 


And which’ ’ 
= amare Some folks 


Should be called Mo ¢ 

i ti Desert ian: re 

plied, “Ob, T don’t live in But ‘tis sweller to call it i 

this parish. Mount Desert, , 

Sune comme ol | 

Mrs. Dasu. “Mary, 1 To menti j! 

want some hot water. ’ Is road the name of I, 
there some on the stove 2” 
Many. “Yes'm, there 


Is like Rucezing a dit of 
& snooze; 
You simply Say co (ker) 
be @ sort of a slur, . 
ut come out very st 
- With the esl wey ke 


is; butit’snotheated yet.” 
asa areas 


Mr. Daotyn (who re- 
gards himself asa success. 
Sul poet). “And do I un- 
derstand you to say that 
you made the acquaint. 


| f . 
| h : ae 2: : ALD | Wi] HAs t y \ In Montana's a city spell. ™ 
ance of the author of PD rn; y ty jj F fi SSS ; i » ctl fe} VAN TAM ik Is Dp , Pred ieee hema } : 
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ng” AY Py ig YOM d nothing ‘ ; 
. MoM S . i ty ri Kw sounds P 
on aha oe ae HM shes ! Kadfavil! meaner fi 
sal ARtiiAte. 4 : pel a! Than to call it Helena, ' 
really unfortunate in ney | t Toy In the ears of the , | 
er mecting people who of Helena, people 
i any rane fame, ‘ 
ave [not heard you res 
mark a like experience 2” Theres Another place call 
Papal owe to the lady Where tonriste’ are eh 
next her, apt to sta f— 
Mrs, Paveway. “ OF ‘ k 4 rs bi} it .~ N P 4 
2 ‘ x pyr > Base /|/ For they call it San J 
Sei tt a ac / \ 8 Ail hove, pe ae Veen iN UE ~ And thus they make foes Ck 
Mus, Hicuty. * How too : Bae ‘ a \ir — who prefer San 
kind of you, Mrs. Paye- ai sy eee 4 t 4 


Way, to snygest my being 
at all well Known ig 
eed 


When Pat was sent to 


And if you should chance 
to say Cairo, 


When meaning ‘the city 
the lobster-pot to see if F Saad d , ke Say mI apie é Foe seen laugh, and 
there was anything in it, nr We fit ii W Ss _— a F | say “Wh , 
he said, upon returning, ot Kel Mipirs ” c , = 1 , : Don't’ you kuow it is 
“There was no ripe ones \ i{ le sl — satitp “KP” 
ore atl He ger oe init VY, ere ie Aon i Muu! " | There it’s Kiro, while 

ossed thim arl over- it er, ae , 3 here it is Caro, 
ey oad : we yA ; —>___ 
a ee 5 4 
. ees 5 ayikh ~ a Why is a clown never 
TRIMMING A SPE- Really inpilis ‘orn Ue << Nl ye ye onng 2—On account of 
CIALTY, Ls VLS Se ing autic-weighted, 
Youna tint (in unders = ——-—— 
ping, Me aonine ie PROMPT OBEDIENCE. dikesmnstnc ieee te 
ved! The idea of an y . ‘TO: “Yo’ HTY SMART Boy, BUT YO’ NEEDN'T BE SO PREVIOUS DE a, 
oe keene Tne Wea “WHAT DE MATTER WIp Yo’, Boy? TURN DE CRANK DIS WAY, ‘TOZE Yo" Is A MIG 2 ; being go often put out. 
ing a hat of such A colord ME, FORE I COME DAR AN'~ ‘ Pir ieee Z 7 


T should certainly die!” 

Nrwty eNGAGED SALFswoMan (who partly over- 
hears, and who has been instructed to Fall in with sug- 
gestions). “T think, myself, miss, you would do weil to 
dye it, It's a shade, too, that will take almost any 
color, and it would be so becoming then !” 


Why isa balloonlikesilence?—Because it gives ascent. 


ag 

A would-be dramatist, on recently offering a comedy 
to ja manager, assured him that it was a production 
not to be Janghed at. 


| hk 
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THIS YOUNG MAN BEING DESIROUS OF JOINING THE PoLo Cir, CONCLUDES THAT IT MIGHT 
BE WELL TO TAKE A LITTLE PRACTICE 


IN PRIVATE BEFORE DOING $0, ‘THEREUPON HE EX- 
CLAIMS: “AHA! LET HIM Go Now, EMMA 


“DE TompKyns SAYS THAT THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY TO LEARN TANDEM DRIVING. TRY IT, AND 
3 TAN ConTROL WIM!” = =a 


SEE FOR YOUKSELE, 


Ao a 3 
Hi; itt ‘eon diftahlinl [t g ted) F by ill ! | it! i ye Fe F 
| td), wn alli Uf {he ee | neh itt HR Ih fy) i! AAU It Hy) (a alli 4 : 
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; fe 
( CONCEALED DEADLY WEAPONS, 
_ __BECGING TRAMP (leaning on Fence, soliloquizes), “Now THAT TRAMP. “Now, LooK A-HERE, YOUNG WOMAN, You JEST HAND “ HIM, SPOT!” AND 
1 ERE YOUNG FEMALE ARTISS IS INTIRELY UNPROTECTED, AN’ | OVER YouR MONEY-PURSE, AND DON'T YOU MAKE NO FUss ABOUT IT, AND ALL THAT youNG LApy SAID was, sic e 
{ ie ERE IS A PRETTY LONELY spoT. RECKIN I'LL GO AN? YOU LOoKs MIGHTY COOL AND KEERLESS, BUT IT WON'T GO DOWN SPOT “sIc-ED” HIM, 
E MAKE MER GIVE ME A DOLLAR OR TWo.” WITH ME, SO HAND OVER,” l 
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“The mother was standing in the balcony, and she had her hands outstretched.” 


AUTHOR OF “A 


\ CHAPTER XLVIL 


SNOW AND SUNLIGHT. 


OLANDE, however, was a 
strict and faithful guard- 
jan; and Mr. Romford, no 
doubt finding it impossible 
to get speech of her mo- 
ther alone, had probably 
left the place, for they saw 
no more of him. Indeed, 

they were thinking of other 

matters. Yolande was anxious 
to get away to the south, and yet 
afraid to risk the fatigue of travelling 
on a system obviously so frail as her mo- 
ther’s was, She kept lingering on and on in 
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hd fed 
YOL AND ELS 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
PRINCESS OF THULE,” “WHITE WINGS,” “SHANDON 


the hope of seeing some improvement taking place, but her mother, 
though much more cheerful in spirits, did not seem to gain in 
strength; indeed, she seemed physically so weak that again and 
again Yolande postponed their departure, This also had its draw- 
backs, for the weather was becoming more and more wintry, and 
out-of-door exercise was being restricted. It was too cold for 
driving; Yolande had sent back the pony-carriage. Then she 
dared not expose her mother to northerly or easterly winds. Fre- 
quently now she had to go out for her morning walk by herself, 
a brisk promenade once or twice up and down the pier being 
enough to send her home with pink cheeks. At last she said to 
her mother, with some timidity, 

“T have been thinking, mother, that we might take some one’s 
advice as to whether you are strong enough to bear the journey.” 

“T think I could go,” the mother said. ‘Oh yes, I should like 
to try, Yolande, for you seem so anxious about it, and of course 
Worthing must be dull for you.” 

The girl did not mind this reference to herself. 

“ Thave been thinking how it could be most easily done, mother, 


BELLS,” ETC, 


T would get a carriage here, and have you nicely wrapped up from 
the cold, and we should drive to Newhaven; that would be more 
comfortable than the tedious railway journey round by Lewes. 
Then we should choose our own time of crossing when the sea was 
calm; and the railway journey from Dieppe to Paris is so much 
shorter than the Calais route. But to Marseilles—that is a ter. 
rible long journey.” 

“T think [could do it, Yolande; I see you are so anxious to 
get away—and no wonder.” 

“Tam anxious for your sake, mother. But Tam afraid to 
take the responsibility. Would you mind my asking some oue ? 
Would you mind my taking some advice ?” 

“But you are the best doctor I have ever had,” said the mother, 
witha smile. ‘T would rather take your advice than any one’s.” 

“But Tam afraid, mother,” she said. And then she added, 
cautiously, “It was not the advice of a doctor I was thinking of.” 
e “Whose, then 2” 

The girl went and stood by-her mother’s side, and put her hand 
gently on her shoulder, f : bContenited on, pruge 426.1 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Atrrep Dometr’s “ Christmas Hymn" —the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harver’s 
Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not. over twenty-five years of 
aye — Messrs. Warren & Brotners offer an 
avard of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sne- 
cessful competitor shall use the same Sor the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six mouths tor the study of the old mas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
aud al such times as shall best snit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Hanren & Broriens ot later than August 1, 
sss, addressed “ Art. Competition, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Frauklin Square, New York”; and each 
suust be designated hy an assiaed name or motto, 
whieh should also be given, together with the real 
narme, age, and vesidence of the artist, ina scaled 
envelope accoinpanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened voutil the vesult of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the suecessful com- 
ptitor will vot be publicly announced widil the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorn, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Minter, 
A.N.A.; ad Mr. Coartes Parsons, A.NVA., Ste 
portitendent of the Art Department, Haneer & 
Brotuens, ill act as judges of the competition, 

Mt is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harven’s MaGazine of December, 
INS3 5 aed should other drawings submitted be 
Tound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
wil be made, as follows: one page Tarren’s 
WEEKLY, $500 5 one page Harpen's Bazan, $200; 
one page Harper's Young Provir, $100, 

Af the Judges should devide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs, Hareer & BROTHERS 
reserve the vight to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hynns by Aurrep Domert 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy af it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franktin Square, New York. 


eee 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 


Aner SentaL Story of surpassing interest, 
with Britetant Incestrations, entitled 


“THE CANONS WARD,” 


hu the favovite novelist James Pays, cnthor of 
“From feile? “ Under One Roof” * Walters 
Word”? © Won—not Wooed,” ete, ce, will shortly 
fn bryan in Warren's Bazar. 


TB? Our nert Mouber will contain a Pattern: 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat. 
terns, Mustrations, and deseriptions of Lanirs' 
TRAVELLING, SkA-SIDE, cad WATERING - PLACE 
Diessks, Wraprts Hats, aad Bonsets; Cin 
Country Scits: Ladies’ Lingerie; pretty 
desic¢ns for knitted Rugs, Letter Boses, Watch 
Stands, ete, ¢ with choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions, 


“HO! THE ROSE BREATHES OF 
LOVE!” 


AY JF have lately been told by learned 

investigation that wheat, and the 
grassy covering of the earth generally, is, 
botanically speaking, only the degraded and 
degenerated lily; although, speaking with 
reference to political economy and the re- 
sults to hungry millions, it might justly be 
called the uplifted and apotheosized lily. 
But seience has not yet dared to meddle 
with the rose in that manner further than 
to suggest that, like Eve, if was made for 
man, since its fossil remains are coeval only 
with his own; and we like to think that 
the lovely family. the apple, the peach, the 
pear, the quince, the almond, the raspherry, 
and all the rest of them, were not here be- 
tore we also were here to enjoy them. 

But although the useful rose is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable one in the shape of all these 
and other delicious fruits, the merely orna- 
mental rose is, on the whole, of as much 
worth, since the soul is the superior of the 
body. The earliest annals of onr race re- 
cord our admiration of its the Sutis eall it 
the “grace of God’; in the Persian poems 
the nightingale is its lover; and when some 
one asked Saapti the use of poets, he retort- 
ed by asking the use of roses; hundreds of 
years later, EMERSON could do no more in 
praise of his rhodora than to eall it the 
“rival of the rose,” although most of us 
would dispute its pretensions. 

Although Persia is emphatically the land 
of roses—certain provinces, in the season of 
its fHowering, being so richly planted with it 
that their landscape from a distance is tint- 
ed with its bloom and blush—yet it has not 


contributed appreciably to the stock of roses 
in our greenhouses or gardens, and we owe 
it thanks neither for 


“The musk-rose nor the moss-roge, 
Royal red, nor maiden blush-rose.” 


Mr. Bancnrort, onr old historian, has, it is 
said, a thousand varieties of the rose in his 
two gardens in Newport and Washington ; 
but it is to be doubted if many of their spe- 
cies came from the land of the bulbul and 
the rose, unless we except the yellow rose, 
which, in spite of the ancestry claimed for 
it, is a doubtful exception at the best. 
There are the richest wine-dark roses in that 
collection, but there is wanting in all col- 
lections that famous Persian rose of purple 
wealth of tint, the color that black velvet 
might be if the sunlight fell on it through a 
ruby glass of Burgundy. 

Holland, it is thonght, gave us our first 
cultivated roses—at any rate, the moss-rose. 
And others have come from Scotland, as in 
some two or three hundred varieties of the 
charming Scotch rose; from the Mediter- 
ranean shores, as the damask; from Asia in 
general, as the musk, 

“ Mid-May’s oldest child, 


The coming mtisk-roge, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunts of bees on summer eves.” 


Others, again, have come from Japan, as the 
Multiflora; from China, as the Cherokee 
rose, Which travellers by rail in the South 
see, on waking in the morning, bounding 
away in hedges from the rail to the hori- 
zon, glittering with dew and shining like 
things of intelligent and joyous lite, a flower 
which is still the common wild rose of China, 
growing to the tops of tall trees and drop- 
ping its shoots for twenty feet, the parent 
plant having been brought into the South- 
ern part of this country somewhere about 
the time of the Revolution. Besides all 
these, we have our own roses, indigenous to 
the soi], among which some would claim the 
sweet-brier, with its ravishing fragrance, 


‘and with which roses must be classed the 


wonderful green rose of the highlands of 
Texas and New Mexico, whieh, although 
green in pistil and stamen and petal, as in 
leaf, stem, and thorn, if without perfume, is 
not without beauty. Je 

We do not wonder that the rose fs so he- 
loved when we look at 5 sarg-stemmed hand- 
ful fresh from che bush, its multitudinons 
petalstre So much the syinhol of abundance, 
its beauty is so abounding in itself, its tints 
are so perfect, its shapes so harmonious, and 
its perfume so bewildering a compound of 
ice and Jioney in its fresh, cool, dewy sweet- 
ness—an odor, says PLUTARCH, prevalent. 
against any aching heaviness of the head. 
The attar of roses may be counterfeited 
with sandal-wood oils and all sorts of other 
scents, but who can counterfeit the seent 
of the rose itself?) A scent it is that glori- 
fies everything which comes in contact with 
it, so that even the coarse earthen jar that 
once held it borrows enough of the charm 
to say, as if one suspected him of the as- 
sumption, “Iam not the rose, but I have 
lived with her.” 

One sometimes finds reason to conjecture 
what the poets would do without the rose, 
for they use it as frecly as the bees, who 
“build its perfumed ambers up their hives.” 
Its name has for them the music that. its 
shape has beauty, that its odor has delight; 
it was the symbol of silence with their an- 
cestors, but the thought of it sets the po- 
cts’ numbers Howing; they deck every tes- 
tival with it; they use it for small and large 
alike—it blushes for them on the cheek of 
youth, and they see it bloom in the eastern 
sky, where 

“God made himself an awfal rose of dawn.” 


Sometimes, ona moonlight night in aJduly 
garden, standing between rows of tall white 
lilies, one thinks that maybe the lily is the 
finest flower that blows; sometimes, in late- 
delaying springs, one bends over the first 
cluster of violets, blue as a midnight sky, 
and thinks the designer of all floral shapes 
might have staid there satisfied; some- 
times, in antuinn, just before the frost, we 
clasp our hands over the cheering chrysan- 
themum, that blows when the rest of the 
world is dead, as if the whole year had pass- 
ed only to perfect the thing; yet these are 
but. evanescent moods of the moment, for 
the year round, whether it come from gar- 
den, greenhouse, or wildwood, we cry out 
with SapPHo > 


“For the rose, ho! the rose, is the eye of the flowers, 
Is the blueh of the meadows that feel themselves 
fair, 
Is the ligitning of beauty that strikes through the 
bowers 
On pale lovers that sit in the glow unaware.” 


And we agree with her still further, as an- 

other great singer voices her thought: 

“For the roge, ho! the rose, is the grace of the earth, 
Is the light of the plants that are growing upon it.” 
It does not always need to be a living 

rose, palpitating in the light and warmth, 

in order to be lovely. The rose “kept sev- 

en years in a drawer” is fairer to the fingers 


over which it crumbles, fairer with loaded 
memories of love, than when the sun used to 
“mix his glory in its gorgeous urn 
Ti beam appeared to bloom and flower to burn.” 
For in that withered blossom blooms again 
the days and nights of youth and hope and 
joy, when all the bliss of the world lay in 
the path like a rose itself jnst opening leat 
and leaf to disclose the honey of its heart. 


THE MYSTERY OF MATCHES. 

ATCHES are undoubtedly useful. They 

are an evidence and accompaniment 
of civilization. The savage knows nothing 
of matches. He has to depend upon the 
tedious process of rnbbing a stick against a 
dry piece of board when he wants to kindle 
a fire or to light the gas, and very incon- 
venient he mnst find it when he hears a 
burglar in the night, and wants to light a 
candle and go down-stairs to search for 
him. And yet it is by no means certain 
that we are any better and happier for the 
invention of matches. 

Think for a moment. of the danger that 
always lurks in matches: how children set 
themselves and valuable things on fire with 
matches, and how rats try experiments with 
matches which they have stolen and dragged 
into their holes. Such dangers were un- 
heard of in the days of the flint and steel and 
tinder-box. No ehild could start an nnde- 
sirable fire with flint and steel, for in order 
to use those implements successfully the in- 
tellect of a grown man, together with long 
experience and great command of temper, 
was necessary. As for the rats, they scorn- 
ed flint and steel as articles maliciously de- 
signed for the purpose of injuring the teeth. 
In those happy days it was possible for a 
school]-teacher to enforce discipline among 
small boys withont the risk of setting them 
on fire by unintentionally striking the 
matches which nowadays are found in ev- 
ery small boy’s pocket. As to the infln- 
ence of matches in promoting the habit of 
smoking, there can be only one opinion, 
Not. one-half of the amount of tobacco 
which is now daily consume? world be con- 
sumed were it not for the fact that the 
smoker always has matches ip his pocket. 
There would be comparatively little smok- 
ing were it necessary for the smoker to sit 
down in some quiet place and devote half 
an hour to a struggle with flint and steel 
every time he might wish to light a cigar. 

It is one of the objectionable features of 
matches that they are enveloped in mys- 
tery. Few people have considered this 
subject seriously, for had they really given 
their minds to it, the insoluble nature of the 
mystery of matches would have bred in 
them a wholesome hatred of the battling 
little splinters of sulphur-capped wood. 
Yet there is more than one mystery in con- 
nection with matches, and there is no pros- 
pect that the mysterious element in match- 
es will ever be eliminated. 

There are in the United States say twenty 
millions of people every one of whom uses, 
on an average, twenty matches daily. This 
will seem by no means a large estimate when 
we remember ‘that the woman who lights 
fires, lamps, candles, or gas always uses at 
least three matches before she can get. one 
to burn, and that the habitual smoker rare- 
ly uses less than forty matches per day. A 
match usually does its work and is extin- 
guished by the time half of it is consumed, 
and of course the unconsumed half ig thrown 
away. It is estimated that these half-con- 
stuned matches would, if evenly spread out 
over the surface of the earth, cover the Unit- 
ed States to the depth of one inch. Obvions- 
ly they do nothing of the sort, and the qnes- 
tion therefore arises, what becomes of them? 
The mystery of the disappearance of pins is 
as nothing to this. Pins are more or Jess 
sharp, and can easily work their way he- 
neath the surface of the earth, or in many 
other ways successfully conceal themselves; 
but matches are large, blunt, and clumsy; 
they can not readily escape notice, and they 
are $0 light that they do not easily sink ont 
of sight in the grass or elsewhere. There is 
no rational hypothesis which will explain 
the utter disappearance of millions of half- 
burned matches annually, and we cau only 
assume that there is something in the na- 
ture of the match which enables it to van- 
ish at will, 

This hypothesis is sustained by the mys- 
terious and utterly inexplicable way in 
which matches disappear from the match- 
safes in which they are placed. No matter 
how carefully the housewife may go from 
room to room apportioning to each its due 
supply of matches, and placing them where 
no rat or other irresponsible animal can 
reach them, the matches will not remain 
where they are placed. <A few days later 
the man of the house, bnsy in his room up- 
stairs, wants a match with which to light 
his evening cigar. He looks in the mateh- 
safe in his room, and finds it empty. He 
goes from one room into another, and in 


each an empty match-safe mocks him. He 
descends: te the first floor, and still his search 
for matches is fruitless, and it is not until he 
penetrates to the Kitchen that he is able to 
find a match-safe containing, at the most, 
three matches. If he meets his wite during 
or soon after his search for matches, he nat- 
urally informs her that there is not a match 
in the house, and begs her to see that this 
state of things does not occur again. Of 
course she sends for more matches, and fills 
every match-safe to overflowing, nt three 
days later they are as empty as before. 

Now it hag been established hundreds of 
times by unimpeachable testimony that no 
human hand is concerned in the disappear- 
ance of matches from match-safes. The 
man of the honse is always prepared to. 
make affidavit that he has scarcely touched 
them, and has nsed at the utmost say three 
matches out of the hundreds which his wife 
has distributed through the house, the chil- 
dren maintain that they have never touched 
a match, and the wife is perfectly well con- 
vinced that she has used even fewer matches. 
than her husband has used. The conclusion 
that matches have secret and apparently 
supernatural ways of disappearing is irre- 
sistible. Clearly there is something uncan- 
ny in this mystery of matches, and when we 
have once grasped the fact of its existence, 
it can not fail to influence our feeling and 
conduct toward them. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Ocr Ows Corresponnent.} 


VERY beautiful and poctic episode of the 

Payne obsequies in Oak Hill Cemetery, at 
Georgetown, D.C., on June 9, has thus far es- 
caped notice in the press. A butterfly, the em- 
blem of immortality, was seen by many to alight 
on the floral crown on the white coffin containing 
the remains of the poet, just before the ceremo- 
nies were over. 

The pleasure gardens about the White House 
never lovked better than now, so green are the 
lawng, so fresh and luxuriant the foliage of the 
large trees, and so brilliant the flowers, especial- 
ly the rose garden Mrs, Hayes had made directly 
in front of the eastern windows of the East Room. 
This is oval in shape, »-4 is filled with many rare 
varieties of roses, which are now in full bloom. 
This lies much below the level of the grounds 
north of the mansion, but on a level with those 
on the southern side, where every Saturday aft- 
ernoon the Marine Band gives a promenade con- 
cert from about five o'clock to nearly seven, as 
has been the custom in summer-time for a num- 
ber of years. When President Arthur is in the 
city he sits during these concerts on the southern 
portico of the Executive Mansion, which is ap- 
proached from the Blue Parlor, and invites ladies 
and gentlemen from among his intimate friends 
to sit there with him. The families of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet are usually there on these 
occasions. 

The fountain on the north front of the man- 
sion, in the centre of the lawn, has a new stone 
basin, and has been otherwise improved, so that 
its waters leap higher, and take a prettier shape 
in so doing, than ever before. 

The only improvements to be made inside the 
mansion this year will be to give a new and more 
appropriate frame to the mirvor over the mantel 
in the Red Parlor, where a new and very elabo- 
rate mantel and fire-place were placed last au- 
tumn, and to redecorate the East Room ceiling 
to make it correspond, as it does not now, with 
the white and gold of the wood-work of the re- 
mainder of the room. This ceiling and the walls 
and wood-work in this room have remained as 
now since the autumn of 1873, when the white 
and gold columns now supporting the ceiling 
were first introduced. Before that time the ceil- 
ing had no other supports than the walls.of the 
room, F 

For the first time in its history colored or jew- 
clled glass has been introduced into the White 
House. It now tills the upper panels of the mair 
entrance doors and the transom above them, and 
the sereen separating the large square vestibule 
within from the long corridor is entirely of this 
jewelled glass. This has been used much also 
in the entrance doors of private houses lately 
built in Washington. 

Stained glass, by-the-way, has hecome a notable 
feature of Washington houses built within three 
years, The staircase windows of Mr. Blaines 
new mansion were made in Boston, and have 
scenes from Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” Those 
on the staircase of ex-Secretary W indom’s Ba 
house are copies of Raphael's “Seasons. _Equal- 
ly beautiful designs are found in the residences 
of Senator Pendleton, ex-Representative Robeson, 
General N. L. Anderson, Mr. Belden Noble, Pro- 
fessor Bell (inventor of the telephone), aud Sus- 
tice Matthews, of the Supreme Court. my 

The recent improvements made in the ete 
ment of Justice include the putting in of a much: 
needed and very roomy elevator. On the eae 
side of the building the space covered until +d 
vear by some frame buildings put up during e 
war, and a brick house in which Duff Green er 
to live, and in which General McClellan and on 
commanding officers had their head a ae 
cessively during the war, has been converte? ‘ 

a lawn, in the centre of which is & paeaat ee 
of flowers and foliage plants. The Genera ee 
office is now, therefore, the only building a te 
an executive department which has neither The 
nor garden bordering it on at least one ale ae 
Patent-office, opposite, has a steep sloping & : 
lawn on the F Street front, and grass-plats 02 
other sides. . 
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JULY 7, 1883. ee - HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SS 
Another and a very beautiful tree, full fifty | is required the basque and over-skirt are made of | with a satin finish. Hem-stitching is also seen on | Luynes, under the name of YoLANDE D’ ALBERT, 
years old, is doomed in the Capitol Park. This | cashmere or of camel’s-hair of the same dark col- | sheer mull dresses; the entire basque is made of | has seut there the portrait of a ludy; while the 
is a very large English elm, with luxuriant foliage | or, with a pleated and shirred vest or plastron of | lengthwise half-inch tucks, each of which is hem- eer aan Scitua, lady of the bed- 
and superbly proportioned, which stands alone | the Louisine silk. Pongee is also liked for mid- | stitched, and there are deeper hem-stitched tucks ait ar Mm sey ARGHERITA, lias sent a por- 
on a small green knoll just south of the southern | summer travelling dresses, and when not used | in the flounces, or elve merely a single hem orna- —The most expensive and beautiful collec- 
entrance to the wing of the Capitol used by the | for the dress itself it is chosen for a long cloak | mented with the hem-stitching, to which lace may | tion of old china in the country is owned by 
House of Representatives. It stands above the with pleated back and square sleeves that entire- | be added. There are also many mull dresses | Mrs. Georce W. Waxes, of Boston. 
le of the walk on the very brow of the hill, | ly covers the dress beneath, and makes it possi- | with a fichu nearly covering the waist, edged with —Mrs. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, wife of a board- 
and was 80 left, hoping it could be saved, when ble to use any dress the wearer chooses for her | either lace or embroidery, and the skirt has three | ing-school proprietor near Wimbledon, promises 
the surrounding grounds were cut down several | journey. For longer journeys the dress must be | scant flounces, in each of which are three deep | More skeletons, it is reported, from the Car- 
years ago. But it is in the way of improve- | of wool of light quality, as that best accommo- | tucks, and there is lace on the edge. These eee eee trotk t , A 
; in progress, and must be felled. | It is | dates itself to changes of temperature. The dark | flounces may pass entirely around the skirt, and | gavin by three lanes 1 bliin ie Se ine 
camels’ hair and summer flannel dresses entirely | there may be a vertugadin puff at the top with MLM LOMG OC oe cot ee 
of one material are useful and not expensive if | sash drapery behind, or else the flounces are con- 


ments now } cee zi i 
said, however, that it is dying gradually, owing to been ordered by Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT. 
! ful a t —Preliminary to the permanent establisliment 
simply made, and for still lighter dresses there | fined to the back, and there is an apron of many 
are excellent beiges, either twilled or smoothly | wrinkles that reaches from the belt to the foot, 


the exposure of some of its roots, which had ex- 
tended a distance of forty feet, and about which of tle “Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home for 
Animals” (twenty thousand dollars having been 
woven, sold for fifty cents a yard in all the dark | and is confined to the front breadths, 
shades, and in mixtures of two colors, such as Ladies who have their own country homes or 


little earth was left when the grade was estab- 
given for the purpose by the lady whose name 
brown with gold, blue with black, éeru with green | who go to quiet places in the country are having 


lished. The tree in the East Park for which nel itt bear) M 
y ner interceded, and which he saved the house will bear), the Massachusetts Society 
Charles Sum , for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals opens 
or with brown, and also dark red with black. satteens, percales, and other wash materials made 
For young ladies, for school-girls, and for very | up in what is called “ grandmothers’ dresses,” 


ion when that park was cut down 1 
from destruction Pp a summer boarding-house for dogs, cuts, and 
small girls these wool dresses are now made with | with a belted waist, gathered skirt, and no over- 


to a lower level, has died. birds at about the Ist of July 
In a former letter reference was made to the —The poem at the Vassar Colles Commence- 
pular belief that all the trees which had been ment was delivered by Miss Mary G. STEVENS, 
removed from one point to the other in Capitol | a waist of Jerscy cloth cut out from the wool | skirt. These are worn alike by stout and slender | a daughter of Mr. GzorGE Stevens, of Lowell, 
Park had died because of their removal. This, | webbing, and sewed to the pleated kilt skirt, with | figures, but for the latter a great sash is made of | Massachusetts. 
investigation proves to be an error. By actual | a sash drapery or a short over-skirt to hide the | the material, passed around the slight waist, and —Mr. James D. Suuutir, of New York, is 
count only six have died from that cause out of | join. Older ladies have the Jersey webbing made | tied in large loops with hanging ends behind. | Sketching ut Marblehead Neck, 
over one hundred which were moved to sites bet- | into a basque separate from the skirt, and finish- | There are four straight breadths in these skirts —Governor Conquitr did not give the poct 
ed with a hem on the edge, or with rows of braid, | when finished at the foot with a simple flounce, 
or castellated squares, or long scallops corded | or else there may be five breadths of soft fabrics, 
with silk. For journeys on board steamers the | like mull, with tucks below the knees, and no 


i j i ‘ i a be ao? 
ter suited to them in connection with the im- Paci H. Hayne his cottage, “Copse Hill. 
Jerseys are also liked, but the preference is given | flounce; similar dresses of Surah and of India 


7 7 ne We The poet paid for it, together with the eighteen 
provements. Some others which were in like man- acres of surrounding land, from his own earu- 
ner moved have been killed by heavy wind storms, 

to tailor dresses of the west-of-England cloths | silks have the whole skirt tucked around from 
of light quality in plain dark grounds, or with | just below the hips to the foot. The skirt is 


ings. 
It looks now as if more members of the House —The First National Bank of Marion, Towa, 
of Representatives will keep house in Washing- 
pin checks, or undefined plaids, These have the | gathered to the belt, with fullness in front and 
front of the basque made with fine tucks down | on the sides, though there is necessarily greater 


has elected Louise STEPHENS, the widow of R. 
ton next winter than have ever done so before, D. STEPHENS, as its president. 
and many of them will own their residences. P ee aa of Boston He wasranor 
Representative Lyman, of Massachusetts, this aiden Pare: fetaves: ih “the Paris Salon this 
spring purchased the very quaint old-fashioned | each side of the buttons, and a small notched re- | fullness behind. The waist is in fan shape, gath- year, P . 
house— Highland Place — fronting Thomas Cir- | vers collar like that worn on Norfolk jackets; | ered to a belt without lining, or else it may be a —Mr. Moncure D. Conwar is in fine health, 
cle, which is one of the old landmarks of Wash- | this basque is round and half-long, and has what | surplice waist, gathered on the shoulders in front, | and is to visit the antipodes on a lecturing tour. 
ington, and not a reproduction of an antique | is called a “ frock back,” like that of men’s frock- | lapped at the belt, and worn with a fichu or hand- —Yale’s first-base man, Mr. Cups, has play- 
style. It was owned and was occupied for sev- | coats, with the middle seam open below the waist | kerchief. When the figure is too full for a sash | ed twelve games without an error this year, put- 
eral years by Mr. Thomas Bryan and his family, | line, and lapped from left to right, while the two | of the dress goods, ribbon three inches wide is | ting out « hundred and twenty-five men, 
who now live at Idaho Springs, Colorado. seains next this are folded over on the middle | used, and is tied on the left side with bow and —A_ Philadelphia librarian, it is said, cata- 
During most of his very long service inthe House | back forms and pressed there in a flat pleat. The | ends; or else a belt is covered with the dress ma- 
of Representatives Mr. 8. 8. Cox has boarded | shepherd’s checks of twilled wool are also much | terial, and fastened by a rosette of ribbon velvet 
used for travelling dresses, and are usually | from which hang long ends, Still another waist, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon or with braid. Large | used especially for morning dresses of pink, blue, 
blocks and broken plaids are liked for the skirts | or strawberry Surah, is a blouse-sacque with un- 


logued, ‘Mill on the Floss; Ditto on Liberty.” 
when in Washington, but he and his wife will 
of wool dresses and for their draperies, with a | der-arm seams, but no darts or side forms ; this 


—A pensioner of 1812, NATHANIEL STIMPSON, 
of Brooks, Maine, is still living, at the age of one 
keep house next winter in the handsome resi- 
dence he has lately bought on Dupont Cirele, 
plain woollen basque, or else a Jersey waist to | is drawn into shape by shirring at the waist line 
complete the dress. If a wrap is added, it is a | in back and front, and held at the waist by a 


bundred and one. 
—SaLvINI bas been playing sinee he was four- 
teen, and is now fifty-two, and is worth three 
quite near Mr. Blaine’s magnificent new mansion, hundred thousand dolhirs, 
Mr. Cox is now having a ball-room and other ad- 
ditions made to his house. 
Senator Beck and all his immediate family | single-breasted jacket of the plain material. | ribbon which passes under the shirrings, going 
Gray and brown mohair that sheds dust from its | throngh slits at each end of the shirring. These 
smooth surface, and does not crease or cockle | sacques are lined with white mull, and are trimmed 
from dampness, is the best material for inex- | with Oriental lace gathered around the neck and 


—Ft is rumored that the youngest daughter 
of General SHERMAN, RACHEL, is engaged to EM- 
seem to have a taste for farming and country 
life. He owns a farm, as he has long done, near 
pensive dusters and Ulsters. The Joose-fitting | sleeves, and with one or two rows gathered on 
cloak of mohair may be had in good designs for | the edge down the front to droop in a soft irreg- 


MONS BLAINE, the second son of the statesman. 
—Miss Genevieve Wakb is to make a tour 
around the world, to include India and Australia. 
Lexington, Kentucky, and his son-in-law, Paymas- 
ter Goodloe, of the Marine Corps, owns one just 
without the limits of the District of Columbia, on 
5 to &7. Cheviot Ulsters with a pleated back, | ular jabot. 
or shaped like the long narrow Jersey pelisse, A novelty for white camel's-hair dresses for 
are furnished with a hood lined with gav silk— | Newport and Mount Desert is trimming of straw 


—Mrs. ANNIE FIELpDs is at ‘Gambrel Cot- 
tage,” at Mauchester-by-the-Sea, und Miss Sana 
Jewett and ber mother are at ‘ Windycot,” 
which he and his wife pass about seven months 
each year, and where Senator and Mrs. Beck spend 
much time with them, The Senator's only son L 
striped, checked, or of changeable colors—and | braid in many parallel rows. This braid is a 
cost from $15 to $25, third of an inch wide, and there are eight rows 
of it around the kilt skirt above the hem, down 
COUNTRY DRESSES. 


Pigeon Cove. 
—General Pum SHeripan’s friends are giv- 
has a ranch in Wyoming, where he raises fine 
stock and crops also, near the Yellowstone Park ; 
the tucks of the Norfolk jacket, on the collar, 
The écru nankeen worn a generation ago is | belt, and cuffs, and the washer-woman’s over- 
seen again among the French dresses imported 


ing him a forty-three-thousand-dollar house in 
and Mr. James Corcoran, who married Senator 
skirt has the revers front completely covered 
for summer at the sea-side and mountain resorts, 


Washington, 
—The cottage at Fordham, New York, where 
Beck’s eldest daughter in 1870, and lost her by 
death in less than a month, has recently bought 
with it. There are also dressy white suits of 
This thick cotton fabrie of clear buff shade is | wool armure grenadine made with a coat basque 
made into very stylish dresses, trimmed with 


Por wrote the Bells,” “ Annabel Lee,” and 
“ Ulalume,”? was lately sold at auction. Poe's 
initials, which he cut on an apple-tree in the or- 
chard behind the cottage, are still legible. 

one of the finest farms in Arkansas, that of cx- 

Senator Johnson, on which he lives alone, for he 

has never remarried, though but twenty-three 

years old when his beautiful wife died. that has the vest, collar, and cuffs of bright cher- 

China silks of dark color and white or éeru em- | ry-colored satin; the skirt has two pleated Hounces, 
broidery on muslin, The heavy nankeen makes | with the hip drapery tied in with cherry satin rib- 
kilt skirts of sufficient weight to dispense with a | bons. Linen momie-cloth, with threads of blue 
foundation skirt, so the nankeen kilting is at- 


—The Marquis of Mores, son of the Duke of 

Vallombrosa, who married a daughter of Mr, 

Louis Von HorrMan, and has been in America 

some months, hus sent a challenge to the editor 
of London Truth, owing to accusations involy- 
ing the honor of his grandfather, published in 

In this fidelity to his wife's memory James that journal. 

Corcoran resembles his uncle, W. W. Corcoran, —The bust of Mr. Garririn given by the 

who was also very young when his wife died, and 

she was only twenty-one years old, She, howev- and écru forming stripes, is also used for coun- 

er, left him with one child, a daughter, who also | tached to a yoke, and has embroidery set along | try morning dresses. White silk grenadines for 

died before she was thirty years old. She left { its lowest edge. The basque is long, and has | afternoon toilettes have stripes of black velvet, 

three children, who live with her father in Wash- | panier draping of red or blue China silk that | are trimmed with black French lace in many 

ington, Mr, Corcoran has now been a widower | transforms it into a polonaise. This silk is at- | frills, and are made up over white silk. Those 

tached under a point below the waist line in | with velvet stripes half the width of the grena- 

front, and a breadth is then carried back around | dine stripes make very effective pleated flounces 

the hips, and falls in the back in two deep loops | when arranged so that the velvet stripe is on the 

and one or two sash ends. Where the silk 


deaf-mutes of the United States, and the work 
of DaNIEL C, FRENCH, sculptor of the “ Minute- 
fully sixty years, 
In a case in the National Musenm at Washing- 
outside of each pleat. 
curves away in front the yoke is disclosed, and FOR STHECNROE 
this requires some trimming of embroidery laid ere 


Man” at Concord, Massachusetts, bas just ar- 
ton, consecutively arranged, are locks of hair of 
on the yoke; this ean be placed in two length. Figured laces are pleated or gathered and fluted 


rived from Italy. 
fifteen of our Presidents. Colonel Rockwell has 
wise rows beginning at the belt, with the scallop. | for using inside the neck and sleeves of dresses, 


—Mr. THomas Batt, the sculptor, has taken 
the Boston studio of HUBERT HERKOMEK, Where 
promised a Jock of General Gartield's hair for the 
collection, and the effort is being made to make 
ed edges touching and turning back on the sides, | The laces chosen for this purpose are Valen- 
A pretty and careless-looking plastron on these | ciennes in the new designs, Oriental, Mauresque, 


he will remain for several months, 
—JENNY Linn lives at South Kensington, in 
it complete, as it will be when locks of the hair 
of Presidents Buchanan, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
dresses will serve as a model for others, It is | Mechlin, and the open patterns of Bruges lace. 
made of the soft China silk lined with white | One or two rows are used, and they are less full 


a big iminsion surrounded by Jawns. She is six- 
ty-three, and wears a wig, and is suid to be en- 
tirely without grace or beauty till she speaks, 
when her voice is music itself, and her face is il- 
Juminated in harmony with her tones. She 
sings only occasionally—for the Bach Choir, 
founded by her husband, or at royal request. 
She has two marricd daugliters, and a son who 
Garfield, and Arthur are added to it. One of is an officer in the British army, cor 
President Arthur’s friends says he must give his Sid Mn med Meh peu 
lock soon, or he will have none to spare, and one —The Duchess of Edinburgh is never known 
of General Grant's friends, hearing that applica- 
tion would be made to him for a lock of his hair, | mull and gathered into an open Pompadour | and fluffy than the lisse pleatings. Black net or 
said he did not think General Grant now had a | square cut out below the standing collar, This | lisse with pointed lace edges is also used for the 
full lock to spare, Mr. Hayes has a very thick | is three-eighths wide on each side of the front, | neck. The white laces come in three or four 
suit of hair still, though he was sixty years old | and after being gathered at top and bottom it is | shades of ivory white, deeper cream, and still 
last October. When General Sherman was told | allowed to fall over from the top in a soft droop- | deeper shades of éeru and of flax gray. There 
of the collection of hair of the Presidents, he said, | ing puff falling double below the collar, and | are also ruches to wear outside the dress collar, 
“A collector once wrote to me for my autograph | about an cighth of an inch deep. A white em- | but the fancy for the present warm weather is 
and a lock of my hair, and I answered by letter, | broidered collar is then made next this plastron, | for very slight and simple dressing for the neck 
h pointed at the end of the square by being turned | of street dresses, such as a frill showing in a nar- 
under, and gradually widened until it reaches the | row row above the dress, or else a severe linen 
middle of the back, where it forms a deep point, | collar with merely a button or a narrow ribbon 
and is shaped there by a seam. A good design | bow tied in the button-holes, Below this a long 


to smile. 
‘The man who has been writing my autographs 
for pleated skirts of such dresses is to make six- | slender pin is thrust. throngh the dress collar, 


—The wife of Colonel BurnaBy, © consump- 
tive, recovered her health one winter by climb- 
has been discharged, and as my orderly is bald, 
T can not comply with either of your requests. ” 
teen box pleats attached to a yoke form the en- | Lace scarfs and neckerchiefs are abandoned for 
tire skirt. These pleats should be three or four | the street, though they are used in the house. 


iug up and down Swiss mountains, ascending 
the highest peaks, sleeping in huts filled with 
snow, or in holes in the snow, and advises the 
phthisical to follow ber example. 
—The remains of De LANGLE and of others of 
the La PErouse expedition haye been found by 
M. VipaL, a French missionary to Samoa. 
—It has become the thing for London girls of 
the best style to learn dressmaking. 
—The oak at Holwood, near Bromley, seated 
upon the roots of which Wrttram Pirt and 
WituiamM WILBERFORCE held a conversation 
which resulted in bringing the question of the 
abolition of the slave-trade before the House of 
Bevan teins : 
inches wide, sewed underneath—run_ together— | The newest linen collars are merely a straight band Senay Ne a Weelefenees the: rots Dit 
from the belt down to within two-eig¢hths of the | of doubled fine linen with narrow scallops and em- 
foot, where they are left flowing, and are edged | broidery along the upperedge. These are worn out- 
with embroidery, side the dress collar, and there are two lengthwise 
The skirts just deseribed are excellent for mull | button-holes in front through which a narrow 
dresses made with polonaises that are bouffantly | ribbon is passed and tied in a bow, and below 
shaped in the back and have an apron set on the | this may be added two fan-pleated ends of mull 
front below the waist line. The new trimming | and wide lace. Ivory white ottoman ribbon or 
for these is tamboured work in thick scroll pat- | pale blue, rose, or lemon-colored velvet ribbons 
terns in preference to the open designs, and to | are used for these long-looped bows, 
this is added a great deal of Mechlin or Valen- For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ciennes lace in gathered frills, Diagonal rows of | M.A. Connery; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
insertion, alternated with clusters of tucks in | & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; Jamms McCrxery & Co.; 
bands, form vests for these polonaises and for | and Stern Broruers, 
basques of mull dresses. There are also white 


ject on one side and form a beueh, 
—Weare gratified to tind the following appre- 
mull dresses made entirely of the material with- 
out either Jace or embroidery for trimming. 


ciative notice of Harper's MAGAZztne for June 

in a recent number of Diario Del Hogar, a well- 

known Mexican literary paper: “This publica- 

tion, which is one of the best and most elegant 

in the world, contains in its June number a 

poem entitled ‘Fanstus,’ from the pen of the 

well-known anthor Mr. 8. 8. Conant, editor of 
Harper's WEEKLY. The ancient legend of the 
magician Faust and his funous compact with 

These have the skirt covered with three or four 

gathered flounces, cach of which has a puff at the 

top through which ribbon may be passed. The 

waist is shirred on the shoulders, and very widely 

shirred at the waist line, and the sleeves are made 

up of puffs separated by shirring. Wide sash 

ribbon and narrower bows at the throat and on 

the sleeves are worn with these dresses, and may 

be of ivory white, pale blue, rose, or buff faille 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


HINA silk of light yet durable texture is 

used in dark plain shades of maroon, plum, 
biue, and brown for travelling dresses for short 
journeys made in drawing-room ears during the 
summer months. These dresses have the short 
basque, apron over-skirt, and round skirt with 
pleated flounces so generally worn this summer, 
and are trimmed with self-pleatings, and perhaps 
8 little velvet of the same shade, but all laces 
and embroideries are out of keeping with their 
simple style. The small bonnet or English 
walking hat, or turban, should be of straw of 
the color of the dress, trimmed with large pom- 
Pons or ostrich tips, and velvet, China silk, or 
mull of the same shade. The gloves are of tan- 
colored undressed kid, or else the Jersey silk 
gloves are used. For a wrap there is a long 
Newmarket Ulster of Scotch cloth of a single 
color, or in small checks, or larger plaids. All 
Jewelry is omitted except absolutely necessary 
pieces. The checked or irregularly barred Lou- 
isine silks of soft quality and evenly twilled are 
also liked for summer travelling dresses, and may 
be had in all the dark stylish colors. These may 
serve for the entire dress, but where more warmth 


the devil has furnished material for many vol- 
umes, both in prose and verse, which have ap- 
peared in all languages, The poem by Mr. Co- 
NANT is & Monologue, supposed to be spoken 
by Faust aa he sits alone in his study awaiting 


will expire, and the devil appear to claim his 
soul. ven in these last terrible moments 
Faust dares the Evil Spirit, and deties his pow- 
er, The poem is written with extraordinary 
power, and in a very elegant style. The en- 
graving which accompanies it, and which forms 
a frontispiece of the Magazine, is one of the 
most beautiful works we have ever seen, both 
in the character of the desizn and the delicacy 
of the engraving. [t is a magnificent specimen 
of the perféction reached) by the art of engray- 
ing atthe present time;” 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL and Mrs. Fremont are now hiving in 
New York city, in & beautiful flat on Fifty-vinth 
Street. Mrs, FREMONT is anxious to discover 
the whereabouts ofa bust of her father, THomas 
H. Benton, which was gold by mistake, some 
years ago, with other household goods aud gods, 

—The Marquise d'Hervey St.-Denis, under 
the name of Lou1sE DuBREan, has-contributed 
a picture to the Paris Salon; the! Duchessede 


the stroke of midnight, when his fatal compact -* 
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Crochet Arrasene Square Shawl. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus shawl is worked with old-gold wool- 
len arrasene and black Shetland floss in 
a shell pattern. A coarse bone crochet- 
needle is required, and in addition a round 
wooden mesh an inch and a quarter in cir- 
cumference, which is used as shown in the 


MonoGramM.—W HITE 
EmbrouveEry. 


full-sized detail Fig. 2. The 
work is executed in rows from 
left to right, and in the model 
there are 43 rows of shells with 
43 shells in each row ; the num- 
ber must be increased or dimin- 
ished according to the size of 
shawl required. For the Ist 
row work as follows: Form a 
loop on the needle with the 


Fig. 1.—Lacr anp RrBson 
CoLLar, 


f 
the i 
yl 


Fig. 1.—Corron Sarteen Norrotk Biouse.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3468: Prick, 20 Cents, 


black wool, which is taken double, * and with this stiteh 
on the needle place the mesh close to the latter, and wind 
the arrasene 4 times around both, pull the stiteh through the 
coils, work off the stitch above them, work 3 chain stitches 
quite loosely, and continue to repeat from + till the end of 
the row is reached, where cut the wool, and fasten the arra- 
sene and black wool together with a few stitches. 2d row.— 
Form a loop with the black wool, work a stiteh around the 
end of the arrasene, * drop the stitch from the needle, and 
put the latter through the 4 coils of the next shell in the 
preceding row (see the direction taken by the arrow in Fig. 
2), then pick up the dropped stitch, pull it through the 
coils, and work it off above them, after which work 1 chain 


Fig. $—Vireise Crora axn Satin Mervei.tecx Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 4.]—Cur Parreny, No. 3470: Po.onalse 
asp Triumep Skint, 25 Cexts Each. 


Fig. 2—Crocurer-Work ror Saawt, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rippon 
CoLLar. 


Fig. 1—Crocuer Arrasexe Square Suaws.—[See Fig. 2.] 


stitch, lay on the mesh, 
with arrasene for the next shy 
on the needle through the 
off below them (see Fig, 2), 
stitch, and repeat fiom *. Conti 
as described for the 2d row, but in 
row form a new shell on the mesh 
ing together the first one in the 
and in the following row eateh this one together 


a 


Fig. 2.—Satin Scuran Brouse.—Cor Patreny, No. 
8469: Prick, 20 CEnTs, 


Fig. 4.—Vircrsie Crorm axp Satin MERVEIEEER’ 
Froxt.—[See Fig, 3.]—Cur Parrens, No, 34707 a 
AND Trimmep Skint, 25 CENTS Age. 
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BARBERRY DESIGN FOR TABLE COVERS, CHAIR AND SOFA BACKS, ETC._—WORKING PATTERN.—Frou tae New York Decorative Ant Society. 


before forming the first one. Having completed 
the square, crochet around the edge with black 
wool, working a single crochet and 2 chain stitch- 
es over a corresponding space alternately, and 
knot strands of mingled arrasene and black wool 
around each 2 chain stitches for the fringe. 


Barberry Design for Table Covers, 
Chair and Sofa Backs, etc. 

N art needle-work the logical sequence is this: 

if the design be artistie and the coloring har- 
monious, the skillful application of such a design 
to appropriate materials must afford a pleasing 
result. : 

Some designs should be embroidered only on 
heavy silk or satin, others on plush or velvet, 
while still a third class can only be applied to 
linen, momie-cloth, or pongee. The barberry de- 
sign has this advantage, that it can be used on 
both expensive and inexpensive materials, em- 
broidered in either silk or crewels, and the result 
still prove most satisfactory. In the matter of 
table covers, very charming effects can be ob- 

. tained at a comparatively slight cost by the use 
of felt embroidered in some rich design, of which 
the barberry branch forms a good example. 

Felt is two yards wide. A square of this ma- 
terial is sufficient for a medium-sized cover. The 
design is wrought in crewel stitch and in the nat- 
ural colors—three shades of red and a shade or two 
of pale yellow for the berries, grays and browns 
for the branches, and the usual foliage greens, 
with two or three tints of reddish-brown, for the 
leaves; in all, ten or twelve shades, These are 
the appropriate colors whether silks or crewels 
are used. 

For a felt table cover both crewels and silks 
are required ; crewels for the leaves and branch- 
es, and silks for the berries. The whole branch 
(see illustration) is stamped across one corner, of 
the cover, and bunches of the berries, varying in 
size, are scattered over the remaining surface. 


There is a choice of two or three colors in felt 
for the design—olive green, sage green, and a 


light bluish-gray; the gray is the choice in this 
description, as the soft brilliant reds of the ber- 
ries and richly tinted leaves contrast most pleas- 
ingly with such a colored background. Six skeins 
of crewel and four skeins of silk are required in 
working the barberry design. 

The cover, when embroidered, may be finished 
with a broad band of dark gray plush, or the felt 
simply cut in strips to form a fringe. The cost 
of such an article (exclusive of the work involved) 
should not exceed 89. The cost of stamping the 
design in the manner mentioned above is $1 50. 
For the single branch, as seen in the illustration, 
the cost is but 80 cents. 

Gray linen table covers, being cool to the touch 
and refreshing in color, are most appropriate for 
country homes. These may be easily embroider- 
ed in a variety of scroll designs in outline, but if 
more labor is to be bestowed upon them, then 
this design is in every way a desirable one. The 
linen or momie-cloth should be gray, the white or 
cream-colored being too delicate for the dark 
leaves and brilliant red berries. For a simple 
finish the linen is fringed and knotted. 

For table scarfs of felt, chair backs and sofa 
backs of linen, either gray or light brown, ag well 
as for sofa cushions in richer material, such as 
heavy Surah or satin de Lyon, the barberry de- 
sign can be appropriately and successfully used. 
It is furnished, together with stamped materials, 
silks, crewels, etc., by the Society of Decorative 
Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


Lace and Ribbon Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Sce illustrations on page 420. 

Tur collar Fig. 1 consists of a stiff foundation 
neck-band sloped narrower toward the front, 
which is edged with gathered cream-colored Span- 
ish lace four inches wide, and covered with a 
piece of strawberry red ottoman ribbon. The 


lace cravat ends are each ten inches long and 
fourteen wide, and are formed of two short ends 
set one above the other, and surrounded by a 
long piece. An ottoman ribbon bow covers the 
fastening. The foundation of the collar Fig. 2 
forms a deep heart-shaped point on the front, 
and is rounded off short behind. It is covered 
with rows of box-pleated cream-colored silk lace 
two inches wide, and edged with a lace frill at 
the neck. The front is ornamented with fan- 
pleatings of wider lace caught together under 
bows of cream-colored ottoman ribbon, and dou- 
ble ends of similar ribbon are tied at the back. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 420, 
Tuts monogram for marking lingerie is work- 
ed with fine white embroidery cotton in satin 
and stem stitch. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1~4. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

A BLOUSE suitable for cotton and linen summer 
dresses is shown in Fig. 1. That illustrated is 
of electric blue cotton satteen, and sigan of 
a costume in which plain blue sattcen is combined 
with figured satteen in mingled light nnd dark 
blue and cream-color. It has single-breasted 
fronts which are side-pleated, and a pleated back. 
The neck is finished with a Byron collar, and the 
sleeves have narrow cuffs fastened by a button 
and button-hole. A narrow belt of the material 
has the pointed ends buttoned at the front. 

Fig. 2 shows a blouse to be worn with various 
skirts, which is made of satin Surah of any be- 
coming color. The Surah is shirred in yoke 
shape on the shoulders, and side-pleated below. 
The sleeves are gathered to a stiff cuff at the 
wrist, A narrow standing collar, and a belt with 
a bow and buckle, complete the waist, which is 
fastened with small covered buttons. 

The polonaise of the dress shown in Figs. 3 
and 4 is of Havana brown Virginie cloth, finish- 


ed with collar, cuffs, and revers of satin merveil- 
leux of the same color. The skirt which com- 
pletes the costume has a flounce of similar satin 
twelve inches deep, arranged in triple box pleats, 
and surmounted by a flat valance or fall of the 
Virginie cloth, which is slashed at the bottom, 
with satin pleats Ict into the slashes, 


Embroidered Table Mat. 
Sce illustration on page 420. 

A peck of ruby velvet fourteen inches square 
is required for the ground of this mat. Trace 
the octagon at the centre and the wide bordering 
line around the side, sew down flat gold braid 
half an inch wide along the lines, and ornament 
the braid with feather-stitehing in light blue em- 
broidery silk. The two triangular spaces at the 
middle of each side are covered with a couched 
net-work ; for this stretch double threads of sage 
green silk in opposite directions, breaking up the 
space into small squares, fasten down the points 
of intersection with a stiteh in red silk, and in 
each of the small squares work double radiating 
stitches in white silk from the centre to the cor- 
ners and the middle point of the sides. Next 
trace the outlines for the floral embroidery. For 
the tulip in each corner work the front petals in 
white and the back in pale blue silk, stretch blue 
silk for the net-work at the centre, fasten down 
the latter with yellow silk and work a yellow 
French knot in each square, and define all the 
edges in stem stitch with yellow silk. The thick 
stalk is defined by three rows of chain stitches 
worked side by side in as many shades of olive 
green silk, and the leaves are executed in four 
shades of olive green. The flower at the middle 
of each side is worked with pink silk in two 
shades, and surrounded with wide button-hole 
stitches in yellow silk. The small scrolls are 
worked in chain stitch with olive silk, the French 
knots within them in blue. The edge of the mat 
is notched, and finished with variegated crewel 
wool tassels ticd with yellow silk. It is lined 
with satteen of the same color as the velvet. 


MY LOVERS. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


i We were only shop-girls, vou know, and, for 

the matter of that, we are shop-girls still. 

But one day we had a little money left us—just 

a trifle—and as we were tired to death with pleas- 

ing other peopie, we decided to please ourselves, 
and take a vacation at the beach. 

“For once,” said Letty, “let us be grandecs. 
Let us go in good style, if it takes every cent. 
Let us go as we might have gone if you hadn’t 
been sentimental and had married Mr. Dunn.” 

Mr. Dunn was a bachelor, immensely rich, bald 
and stout, and no longer young; not the lover I 
had dreamed of, not the realization of the “dim 
xweet vision” which had haunted my thouglts— 
for even a shop-girl has dreams and fancies. I 
had been greatly surprised when he asked me to 
marry him, and live on Beacon Street, and drive 
in my coupé. Of course he didn’t mention these 
things, but Letty did; and I had said, “ No, thank 
you,” at once. What poetry could there be in 
marrying Mr. Dunn? Living in luxury on Bea- 
con Street would be pleasant enough, but it would 
put love and romance and happiness forever out 
of the question, I thought. Letty disapproved, I 
know, and so did Mr. Dunn. 

“Why don't vou love me?” he asked. “Other 
women have ;” and he smiled and blushed at the 
confession. 

“Oh, I like you very much as a friend, Mr. 
Dunn,” I said, to soften the blow. 


“6 Friendship ia easy enongh to win, 
But one isn’t loved every day,’” 
he quoted. 

It was pretty slow at the beach, after the first 
exeitement of arriving and unpacking had worn 
off ; after we had gotten used to bathing, and sit- 
ting idly on the piazza, with the sea rolling at 
our feet, or reading novels in the hammock, or 
watching the flirtations and the scheming. We 
didn’t know anybody, you see, and there was no- 
body to introduce us. We talked with some of 
the ladies, but they seemed to have known cach 
other before; and while they discussed this or 
that acquaintance, the opera of the season past, 
the svirées where they had met, we naturally 
dropped out of the conversation. Then, when 
there was dancing, we had no partners, and it was 
not exactly pleasant to play the wall-flower while 
others were in the swing of everything. Letty 
had said, “TI think we had better go home, and 
use the balance of our cash in joining the Har- 
vard Annex, and improving our minds,” when one 
evening, as we sat forlorn on the piazza, who 
should come to meet us but Mr, Dunn! I never 
was so glad to see anybody in my life before. 
He didn't seem to bear me a grudge for having 
refused him — He introduced us to all the young 
swells and nabobs and their sisters as bis par- 
ticular friends ; in fact, J believe he told one of 
the dowagers that I had declined to become Mrs. 
Dunn. He didn’t stay a great while: he was due 
somewhere else—at somebody's country place— 
and I was rather glad when he went; for al- 
though I had refused him, I couldn’t help feeling 
a sort of ownership in him, and when he flirted 
with the other women I didn't like it. One 
doesn’t like one’s discarded Jover to recover too 
soon, if at all, We were no Jonger wall-flowers ; 
we danced and sang and rowed and bowled with 
the best. We were Mr. Dunn's friends, T think 
perhaps some of the women were even grateful 
to me because [ had not married him, 

However, it seemed to me that presently T for- 
got Mr. Dunn altogether. Clarence Cuthbert be- 
gan to fill the measure of my thoughts completely. 
T hardly knew if anybody else existed. All men 
beside were to me like shadows.” We sat. to- 
gether secluded on the piazza, or walked on the 
sands by moonlight, or strolled in the pine woods 
and read poetry, or sang together on the rocks 
with the surf beating at our feet. He seemed 
the embodiment of all poetry and lofty sentiment 
and romance. He had a voice like the wind in 
the pines, or an -Kolian harp, full of tender mean 
ing and deep unfathomable feeling, T believed ; 
he was like that princess whose lips dropped 
pearls and rubies of speech, He read Byron so 
beautifully that one felt he would have written it 
all if Byron hadn't, and he had composed airs to 
some of Shellev’s divine verses, which he taught 
me to sing. Oh, it seemed to me just then as if 
1 were a real live heroine breathing romance. 
About this time I happened to have a severe 
neuralgic headache, which confined me in my 
room several days, and one evening when Letty 
came up to bed she said, 

“T don't know, if I were going to marry one 
or the other, but I should prefer Mr. Dunn to 
Cuthbert.” 

“How disagreeable you are, Letty!” T said. 
“You had better come to bed,” 

“Mr, Dunn is sincere at least, if he is bald,” she 
pursned ; “and he isn’t so dreadfully bald either.” 

“ Well, Clarence isn’t bald at all.” 

“No, buthe’s been going on with Miss Erskine as 
if you didn’t exist—strolling in the woods, looking 
into her eyes, and repeating poctry. She showed 
me some lines he bad written to her, and I believe 
they were the very same he composed to you, only 
brown eyes were changed to blue.” 

“ Letty, I don’t believe a word of it. It’s only 
her vanity and your jealousy. See these exqui- 
site roses he sent me, and this delicious note.” 

“T should think it was a recipe from Miss 
Parloa. Miss Erskine wore a finer bunch—real 
Jacqueminots, a dollar apiece—in to dinner.” 

“T don’t value mine according to the price; 
they're Marshal Niels, too. If he had sent me a 
bunch of buttereups they’d be as precious. But 
you don’t deserve to read the note, and you 
sha'n’t.” 

“J don’t want to. I dare say it’s the fac-simile 
of Miss Erskine’s.” 

“ Letty,” said I, severely, “don’t speak to me 
again to-night.” 
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Of course I thought it was all nonsense. I 
didn’t want Clarence to be moped when [ was out 
of sight, and not able to speak toa soul. I want- 
ed him to make himself as fascinating as possi- 
ble to the other girls, To be sure, I made believe 
T was jealons of Miss Erskine playfully, when I 
went down-stairs again, and pouted about it; and 
he said, just as 1 knew he would, that Miss Ers- 
kine was a nice person, who threw herself at a 
man’s head, however, and demanded attentions ; 
and her ogre of a mother was so afraid somebody 
would marry her for her money that it was a 
great lark to scare the old lady a little; but as 
for falling in love with Miss Erskine, especially 
when another person was in the world, that was 
simply impossible. After that they got up some 
private theatricals for a charity, and Clarence 
had to take the part of Miss Erskine’s lover, and 
although he acted it to perfection, it wasn't plea- 
sant. Mrs. Erskine didn’t like it either. “It 
looks too real,” said she. 

“They would be poor actors if it didn’t,” I said. 

“ Why, he's—kissing her!” she cried. 

“It's only a stage kiss,” I assured her. It did 
seem to me that he rather overdid the part. 

“T made desperate love,” said he, afterward, 
“ just because that old harridan was looking on. 
I knew you would understand. Kissed her? 
Yes, I kissed her: she seemed to expect it—such 
a dose!” 

“ But you needn't have kissed her at rehearsal.” 

“True! that didn’t occur to me. Live and 
learn.” 

I was sitting on the beach one morning a little 
later with Mrs, Erskine, watching Clarence and 
Miss Erskine swimming among the breakers. 

“T do wish Rose would come in,” said her mo- 
ther, fretfully. “I'm afraid she'll get fond of 
this Mr. Cuthbert, they’re thrown together so 
much.” I gave a little start. “All the young 
ladies seem to be perfeetly wild about the fellow ; 
but [do wish he wouldn’t make love to Rose, and 
make her believe she’s so irresistible. Perhaps 
if she hadn’t a fortune I should believe in him 
more. You ought to thank your stars, Miss Lin- 
da, that you're a portionless girl, and your lovers 
are all disinterested.” 

“Mrs. Erskine,” said I, “T will tell you some- 
thing. You needn't give yourself any uneasiness 
about Mr. Cuthbert’s intentions. Iam engaged 
to Mr. Cuthbert. It hasn’t come out yet—” 

“Let me congratulate you, my dear Miss Lin- 
da,” suid she, and she really kissed my cheek. 
“My heart feels light. You can’t tell how [I've 
been put to my wits’ end to keep Rose under my 
eye and out of harm's way. Mr. Cuthbert is so 
taking! But now I may take my ease with the 
other chaperons. Thank you for the confidence, 
dear. I really feel as if you had done me a fa- 
vor; and Mr. Cuthbert’s a rea) hero of romance, 
after all, with no mercenary feelings, Now, if 
Mr. Dunn had fancied Rose, I should have had no 
mispivings.” 

“JT don't think Clarence is fond of money, or 
he never would have thought of me,” T said. 

“Well, I dare say; only I can’t fel? you how 
much Fin obliged to you. I shall always regard 
you as a friend.” 

This was a little different from the way she 
turned upon me one day, a month later, when, 
having returned from a steamboat excursion with 
a large party from the house, it was found that 
Clarence and Miss Erskine were missing. “Tam 
going back with Miss Erskine for her sun-un- 
brella”” he had said to me on the boat. “She 
left it on a bench in the park, and I ean’t let her 
go alone, you know, — If we lose this boat, there’s 
another au hour Jater.’ But the next boat did 
not bring them. Mrs. Erskine spent most of the 
night down at the wharf with some companions, 
aud when I went down-stairs next morning she 
was still iv her excursion dress, with dishevelled 
hair, and holding an open letter. 

“See what you've done,” she said, giving me 
the letter. “You engaged to him! You! You 
connived at this, you hypocrite !” 


“Dear Mamma” (wrote Rose),—" Don't be anx- 
ious about us. Clarence and [I went immediate- 
ly to the church at Beverly Springs, and were 
married before your boat reached the wharf. 1 
knew you'd never consent, and it’s so much more 
romantic to clope. : 

“ Affectionately your daughter, 
“ Rose CuTHpert.” 


There was a note for me too, very brief: “TI 
love you, Linda, but 


“Would the flame that we're so rich in 
Light a tire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit?’ 


That's my only excuse for being a knave.” 

Letty and [I returned to our work, It would 
have been better for us if we had never tried to 
make acquaintance with the world of the idle and 
happy, never tried to become a part of it. We 
had spent our trifle of money foolishly enough, 
and had gained a bitter experience. But after a 
while I] was surprised to find that I didn’t feel as 
blighted as I expected—didn't have brain-fever 
or nervous prostration, like my favorite heroines. 
I began to think that my love for Clarence had 
been only skin-deep after all. Thad been taken 
with his debonair graces; I had made no ac- 
quaintance with his soul. I began to compare 
him with Mr. Dunn, to Clarence’s discredit. It 
was rather late in the day, to be sure, to appre- 
ciate Mr. Dunn, But I fell to thinking of him 
every day. I watched for him every evening, and 
started whenever the dvor-bell rang. 

“ After all,” said Letty, one day, throwing down 
the evening paper, “it was lucky you didn’t mar- 
ty Mr. Dunn.” 

“Why?” LT asked. 

“Oh, he has managed to lose all his money— 
all but an annuity.” 

He had said to me once that if ever I changed 
my mind, if ever I thought I could love him, per- 


haps I would let him know, and I had promised 
1 would. 

“ He will never ask me again to marry him,” I 
thought, and so I kept my promise. Every day 
I thongit as I left my work, “I shall find him 
waiting for me at home.” Every morning when 
the postman came up the street my heart beat 
double; but at the end of a fortnight nothing 
had happened. One summer night, after the 
day's work was over, Letty and I were resting 
in our little parlor that opened upon the old- 
fashioned garden in Roxbury, with its hollyhocks 
and love-lies-bleeding and London-pride—for I 
forgot to tell you that this was a little place which 
had been left to us, with the tritle of money we 
squandered so foolishly, and from which we went 
in and Gut to our work in the city, being unable 
to let it. It was a warm night, and we had 
lighted no lamps, and the fire-flies were groping 
among the rose bushes outside, where trees made 
a soft shade, and the scent of flowers blew in at 
the open window, As the twilight dropped down 
and the stars trembled through the leaves J saw 
Mr. Dunn open the gate and come slowly up the 
garden, I could not be mistaken. I had wateh- 
ed for him too long to be deceived. IT flew to 
open the door, but nobody rang. Then I threw 
it wide open, and there was no one to be seen, 
Iran down the garden path, but met nobody. 

“Oh, Letty,” I cried, returning to the parlor— 
“oh, Letty, he is dead—he is dead !” 

“Who's dead, for pity’s sake ?” 

“Mr. Dunn, Letty.” 

“Mr. Dunn? And what is that to you?” 

“What is that to me, Letty! Why, it is ev- 
erything to me. I saw him coming up the gar- 
den path, and the garden is empty. I conidu't 
be mistaken—don’t I know every turn of his 
head—” 

“TI congratulate you on your discovery,” said 
Letty. “It's rather late, though, isn't it, to find 
out that Mr. Dunn is everything to you 9” 

“ Better late than never,” said a voice at my 
elbow, and Mr. Dunn’s arms were about me. I 
had left the hall door open behind me in my alarm. 

“Twas going away to seek my fortune in Aus- 
tralia to-morrow,” he explained, still holding me 
fast ;“ but [could not go without one last glimpse 
of you, Linda. I didn’t mean to come in. I 
ought not to have come in.” 

“Oh, ves, yes,” I cried. 

“T only meant to see you, if possible, moving 
about your pleasant home, I standing alone in 
the dusky garden outside, only to know that you 
were safe and happy once more. I was disap- 
pointed to find the house so dark, and stepped 
back into the street. Tcould hardly make up 
my inind to go away, and while T hesitated Miss 
Letty lighted a Jamp, and I came back in time to 
hear your confession.” 

“ And you are going to Australia to-morrow ?” I 
said. , 

“We will defer the trip long enough to buy 
tickets for two,” he answered. I said we were 
shop-irls still, and so we are; that is, T resign 
my situation to-morrow in favor of Rose Cuth- 
bert, whose husband has required only a year in 
which to lose her fortune. Yesterday I received 
the Jetter 1 wrote Mr. Dunn from the Dead-let- 
ter Office, [had just directed it to “Mr. Dunn, 
Boston,” as if there was only one Mr. Dunn in 
the world. When I look in his face I wonder I 
could ever have thought him too old; when Dread 
his heart, [ wonder [ could ever have believed 
that romance and he had parted company. 


IONE STEWART.* 
. By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Auton or “Patrion Kremisans.,” “Tur 
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CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE TOILS. 


Cavent !—caught by the tide, and swept away 
by the erent; seduced by his amiability, by his 
weakness, by his pity, hy his love; caught as hope- 
Jessly as is a swallow by bird-lime; allured as 
destructively as is amoth by the eandle; attract- 
ed as by a magnet against his better judgment, 
his clearer will, his secret wish; ‘caught, to be 
held as in a vise by those white young arms, 
fettered in the tangles of that red-gold hair, im- 
prisoned in the depths of those lustrous eyes; 
caught, never to be free again, not though he 
should break his heart for remorse because of 
his infidelity and for pain because of his cap- 
tivity: yes, St. Claire was fairly taken in the 
net which Jone’s sorrowful history had first 
woven, and his own weakness to pity finally 
closed round him; and he would never be his 
own man again. 

At Oakhurst, where he must return, lived 
Monica Barrington, in whose heart all his real 
love lay hidden, But he stood here in the sun- 
light in Palermo as the accepted lover of Ione 
Stewart; and he had not the moral courage to 
tell her that—time and space, flesh and_ spirit, 
the senses and the imagination, conspiring against 
him—his caress had been of impulse, not of de- 
sign; the result of a moment’s indiscretion, and 
not the deliberate expression of an honest man’s 
deliberate choice. 

Poor St. Claire! and, had she known, poor Jone ! 
But she did not know. She, like allewho love, 
created her own god and built up her own hea- 
ven, er mind saw what it brought, and wor- 
shipped what it made; and she never stopped to 
ask if the love and devotion with which she 
credited St. Claire were things which were, or 
things which she believed because she wished 
them to be. 


* Begun in Happer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 
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How happy she was! Love had transformed 
her sorrowful sufferance of days to jovful 
tery of life, and had given her a new moral fe 
Radiant and assured, she was no longer nt 
as of old. She had no more outhursts of jeak y 
rage, no more spells of sullen silence ae ete 2 
impatient dreams of impossible release from fee 
uncongenial surroundings. She was now baie 
er than Clarissa, inasmuch as the sunshine ig 
brighter than the moonlight; and even an ene! : 
could scarcely have grudged the happiness whiey, 
made her not only so intinitely more beautiful 
but also so supremely fascinating and so amiable 
How happy she was! For the first time in her 
life she was loved: 80 she thought and believed 
and belief is the same as knowledge: loved as 
she loved, loved for herself and bevond all others 
Hitherto she had been a pauper in the great 
world of love, seeing others enjoy the wealth 
which she was denied; now she was endowed 
more richly than the rest, and to the utmost of 
her desire, Hitherto she had been no one’s 
special care; now she was an adored man’s vei 
heart and soul and centre of delight, his whole 
source of happiness, his whole treasure of joy 
What more had she to ask of fate or fortune? 
Nothing—save length of days for the full enjoy. 
ment of this bliss. 

And all the time the whole thing was a delu. 
sion, and those Gardens of the Blessed wherein 
she walked were nothing but a mirage created 
by love, and maintained by self-deception. 

Too confident to be afraid of delusions, too 
happy to be clear-sighted, lone gave herself up 
to the enchantment which she herself thus wove 
about her life. All that she had ever pictured 
of blessedness was now fulfilled, and nothing 
disturbed her belief in her sure possession. She 
loved and was beloved. Let all the rest go as 
the dust which falls from the diamond when the 
crowning facet is being cut! 

It was very different with St. Claire. The re- 
sponsibility of worldly matters, and that, far more 
important, of the truth of things, rested with 
him; and he knew what Ione did not. And 
first there was that humiliating question of ways 
and means to be dealt with, and that terrible wolf 
hovering on the horizon to be shown as an all too 
certain visitor to the house door in the future. 
It was not a pleasant moment for him when he 
had to explain to Captain Stewart the poverty. 
stricken character of his schedule; and how, for 
all his foolish action which had let loose the 
flood and set fire to the wood, he was absolutely 
unable to keep a wife unless she had money on 
her own side. And he knew that Ione had none. 
But it had to come, Sooner or later the truth 
had to come out; and when the Captain, in his 
quality of guardian, demanded an_ explanation, 
St. Claire, in his character of lover, had to give 
it, and to stand the brunt of the blow to follow. 

Captain Stewart was intensely annoyed by the 
whole affair. He was annoyed to find that his 
estimate of St. Claire’s social position, as repre- 
sented by his cash-box, was false; and that so 
far from being a prince in disguise, he was little 
better than a pauper in masquerade; annoyed 
that this pauper should have committed Ione to 
an engagement when he had no substantial home 
to offer, damaging her future chances by just so 
much of the fine down as is rubbed off a girl's 
repute bya confessed betrothal brought to naught, 
annoyed that the truth had not been told from 
the beginning, when he might have better con- 
trolled the intercourse between themselves and 
this handsome young Lazarus dressed in the 
robes of Dives, and thus have kept his own out 
of danger; annoved that he, the careful father 
of a prize daughter, should ever have been so 
far imposed on as to imagine the possibility of 
an alliance between his pearl, Clarissa, and this 
very profitless pebble from the waste lands of 
fortune; annoyed with everything, from begin- 
ning to end; and therefore, being annoyed, he 
was disagreeable and unsympathetic. 

“T should be sorry to take her into poverty,” 
said St. Claire, looking handsome and penitent, 
after he had made his unpleasant confession and 
tabulated his humiliating finances. 

“You should have thought of that before,” 
said the Captain, speaking with vicious delibera- 
tion; and St. Claire answered, meekly: 

“T own that I have done wrong. I should, 
as you say, have thought of all that before.” 

“But now what do you intend to doy” asked 
Captain Stewart, in the tone of one to whom the 
whole thing was perfectly indifferent. ‘Are you 
going on with the engagement ?” ; 

“T have not fortune enough to marry on,” 
said St. Claire. - 

“Then you will break it off 2” 

“What else can I do? I have no home fit 
for your daughter to go to,” he answered. ; 

“You must tell that to Tone yourself,” said 
Captain Stewart, knowing the nature of the task 
imposed, 

“Fam so sorry to give her pain !” Armine rather 
sighed than said, errs 

“ Aecording to your own account of things, it 
has to come,” returned the Captain, coldly. “‘Svon- 
er or later she has to learn that you do not 1n- 
tend to marry her.” 

“That 1 can not,” said St. Claire. ; 

“Which comes to the same thing,” replied the 
other. Z 

“My miserable folly!” said Armine, with 8 
groan, his fingers drumming nervously on the 
table, a 

“Tt is rather late in the day to bemoan that, 
said the Captain; grimly.“ What you have to do 
now is to redeem vour word like a man, or break 
it like a man, To sit there weakly bewailing 
your folly is the act of a woman; and calling 
yourself a fool does not excuse you for having 
been one!” , but 

His contempt was sharp and wounding + bu 
it was wholesome, in that it roused St. Claire, 
and spurred him to some show of self-defense. 

“No man is proof against a moment's weak 
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* he said, with a certain kind of angry dig- 
nity that beeame him, 

“gyidently, if there are such men, you are 
not one of them,” returned the Captain, con- 


ness,” 


temptuously. ; 
«You are hard on me, Captain Stewart.” 


“Because I despise your weakness, Would 
you have me admire what will cost that poor girl 
more than I care to think of Y” ; 

“| will trust to her generosity to forgive me, 
and to her common-sense to see things ration- 

» said St. Claire. 
aU eae” replied the Captain, dryly, “I hope 
you will find what you look for. But we have 
high authority for saying that reeds when they 
are leaned on have the trick of breaking and 
piercing the hand which trusts them. 

“Jone must see for herself that she can not 
share my poverty. You yourself would not per- 
mit it,” suid St. Claire, at bay. : 

“Do not mix me up in the matter,” said the 
Captain, sternly. “It is your own affair.” 

“ And yours,” persisted Armine. 

“No, not mine in any way,” said the Captain. 
“T do not forbid the marriage, and I do not de- 
sire it; I throw no obstacle in the way, and I 
make nothing smooth. If you choose to take 
the girl, penniless as she is, and begin the battle 
of life together, you may. Others have married 
on meagre allowance, and thriven well after; and 
there is no reason why you should not do the 
same if you wished it. But I do not counsel it 
—~as little as I forbid it. You and she must set- 
tle it between you.” 

“It is impossible!” said St. Claire. 

Captain Stewart shrugged his shoulders, 

“You are master of the situation; that is, so 
far as Ione allows you to be,” he suid, with exas- 
perating dryness. “ Her hand is rather a tight 
one when she closes it.” 

“T understand you, Captain Stewart; and I 
accept the whole responsibility,” said Armine, 
fecling that he made no way here, and indeed 
was only losing time, strength, and patience in 
the struggle. 

And with this he rose and went ont to Tone, 
waiting for him under the shade of the carruba- 
tree in the rose garden, fecling that he carried 
her death in his hand, and in his own heart the 
consciousness of sin, from which, come what 
might, he should never be free again. Bound 
or released, he had done that which he could. not 
undo, and, end as the thing might, some one 
must suffer—all because of his weakness to pity, 
and the seduction of nature and the senses to 
which he had yielded for that brief but fatal 
moment. 

The day was just as beautiful as that on which 
he had abandoned the guidance of reason to 
drift rudderless on the treacherous sea of im- 
pulse and emotion. But how changed every- 
thing was for him! Nature had lost her spell, 
and the influences created by sun and shadow, by 
the songs of the birds, the scents of the flowers, 
the voices of the day, were as different now from 
what they had been then as subricty is different 
from intoxication, remorse from = passion, death 
from life. Even Ione, sitting in exactly the same 
place and pose on that curule-shaped garden 
chair, was not the Jone of that fatal day. She, 
like Nature, had lost her charm, and the broken 
spell no longer worked. The sun shone on that 
same narrow line across her head and neck, and 
touched the red-gold hair with shining yellow ; 
but St. Claire had no inclination now to kneel on 
theseat by her side and kiss that living tracery. He 
only wondered how he had ever suffered himself to 
be caught by so slighta thing, and for the first time 
in his life he despised himself as having done 
that which he would not have done had he bad 
the self-control which had been his safeguard in 
Oakhurst. 

And yet how sorry he felt for the poor girl, 
knowing as he did what was to come! how mis- 
erably guilty when he saw the exquisite smile of 
loving happiness that broke like sunlight over 
her face as he drew near, and she, without rising, 
but bending forward, held out both her hands to 
him, palm upward, as if it were the offering of 
herself and her very soul made to that great god 
Love! He saw all her love, ali her confidence 
in him and her future happiness, all her trust 
and joy and glad security, and he knew that he 
was about to destroy her whole life as her reward 
for loving him and believing in him, 

He went up to her sadly, and despite the blind- 
ing fervor of her passion, the sensitivencss of her 
love told her that danger was before her. 

“Are you well?” she asked, anxiously, 

“ Yes—no—not too well—not much amiss with 
me.” he answered, in confusion. 

“Something is wrong—what is it?’ asked 
Tone, in a soft, sweet, sympathetic manner, so 
unlike the arid egotism of the past. 

“Something is indeed very wrong,” said St. 
Claire. 

She opened her large eyes and looked at him, 
not in fear, rather in defiance of all evil possi- 
bilities that should come between them—given 
his life and her own. 

“What is it?” she asked again, “Has papa 
been unkind 2” 

“Not that so much as that I have been fool- 
ish,” returned Armine, 

She turned as white as the datura in her hand. 

“What have you done ?” she asked, her head 
bent down; then she raised it, and looked at him 
full of love and confidence.“ You can not have 
done anything wrong or foolish!” she said, with 
a sudden abandonment of suspicion for love, It 
was like a caress—as if she had put her aris 
about his neck and kissed him on the lips. 

“Yes, both wrong and foolish,” persisted poor 
St. Claire. “I have made you love me, Ione, and 
I have no means on which to marry.” 

He said this with a headlong rush, strange for 
One so sweet and measured as he always was. 
It was as if he had flung himself off the firm 
land, and dashed down into the depths where he 
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knew neither his probable foot-hold nor his ulti- 
mate destination. 

“You have made me love you, and you have 
no means on which to marry” repeated Ione, 
slowly. “Are you very poor?” 

She asked this as calmly, almost glacially, as 
if she were not interested, and as if it were of 
some one clse, not herself, of whom she was 
speaking. 

“Yes, very poor. 
swered, 

“You have a profession and a home,” she 
said, 

‘A profession which gives me a bare sub. 
sistence, and a home which is not fit for you to 
share,” was his reply. 

“If fit for you, it is for me. Where you are, 
Tecan be. And I can help you in your work,” 
said Ione, raising her eyes to his. 

“My poor child, that is impossible,” said St. 
Claire. “ How could you help me?” 

“*T could, if I tried,” repeated Ione. 

“No, no, that is not to be thought of,” he re- 
turned, “I have been rash, selfish, inconsider- 
ate, Ione, and you must forget me and forgive 
ine, if you can.” 

“T am to forget you?” repeated Ione, going 
back to the uninterested and glacial manner she 
had had before. 

“Yes,” he said, taking her hand. “I am uot 
worthy of your thoughts.” 

“This means that you want to break off the 
engagement ?” she asked. 

“T must. I have not money enough to mar- 
ry,” he replied. 

Neither looked at the other. Tone’s eyes were 
on the ground, his strained to the far distance, 
seen through an opening made by the trees of 
the garden, which framed the sea as if in a pic- 
ture—to the far distance, beyond which lived 
Monica. 

“And it is only because you are poor that you 
want to break it off »” Ione asked, quite quietly. 

How he wished that she’ would speak with 
passion—that she would Jook angry, revolted, 
proud, indignant, and not remain sealed and bound 
in this unnatural calinness ! 

“ Yes, only,” he said, in reply. 

She turned to him suddenly, and looked at him 
as if reading his soul while giving her own. 

“Tell me the very truth, Armine,” she said. 
“ Nothing stands between us but want of money ? 
If there were money you would not wish to break 
off the engagement? It is only because of pov- 
erty? There is nothing else? Is this the whole 
truth 2” she repeated. 

She forced him to look at her by the very donm- 
ination of her love. Her eves were as pathetic 
as are the Cenci’s. Her parted lips were pareh- 
ed and strained; her quivering nostrils seemed 
to breathe out the agony of the Medusa; the long 
white hand had closed on his with a conyulsive 
grasp; her body was bent slightly forward, and 
she looked like one whose life is hanging on the 
verdict to be given. 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 


T have nothing,” he an- 


OLD FRIENDS. 


By tak Autuor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


For an Irish air—‘* Welcome and Health.” 


Wetcome and health, my good old friend, 
From lite’s beginning until its end, 

Through joy and grief, through smiles and tears— 
We have seen so much in forty years— 
Forty years of forgotten pain, 

And pleasure never to come again! 

But still we'll take when Heaven doth send: 
Welcome and health to my dear old friend! 


Welcome and health! though your step be slow, 
And my old cheeks long have ceased to glow, 
And the eyes of both have grown dim with tears— 
We have lost go much in forty years. 

Bat much—and many—remain behind, 

The true and tender, the warm and kind; 
And as we began, please Heaven, we'll end; 
Welcome and health to my faithful friend! 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


\ HILE in health foods are regarded as valu- 

able in proportion to the amount of nourish- 
ment they afford, in sickness not only their nu- 
tritive but also their medicinal properties should 
be considered; for in many conditions of illness 
the restoration of health depends as much upon 
the food consumed by the invalid as upon medi- 
caltreatment, This is especially true in regard to 
fruits, which are not only nutritious, but also 
possess refrigerant and corrective qualities to a 
marked degree. Their juice, charged with more 
or less sugar and with valuable phosphatic cle- 
ments, is in itself an excellent aperient ; the juicy 
fruits are the most digestible, with the exception 
of melons, which are usually served so cold as to 
impede digestion in a weakened system, and 
which seem to partake of the cathartic properties 
of their congeners, cucumbers. The fruits of 
denser tissue are less digestible than juicy varie- 
ties ; all are best at maturity, neither over nor un- 
der ripe; overripe fruit disturbs the digestive 
organs from its tendency to ferment ; unripe fruit 
more seriously disturbs them on account of its 
excess of acid. All juicy fruits are best adapted 
to the necds of the healthy system when eaten 
early in the day ; those chosen for use at the late 
dinner should be dried or candied, such as raisins, 
figs, dates, and crystallized fruits, Currants are 
the least digestible of dried fruits. There is but 
little difference in the properties of fresh and 
perfectly canned fruits and vegetables, 

Fruits are often acceptable to the invalid when 
no other fvod seems desirable, and their tonic and 


refrigerant action often creates a desire for more 
solid nutriment. Of all fruit ripe oranges are 
least likely to disturb the digestive organs, and 
for that reason they are seldom inadmissible in 
any form of illness. The aromatic oil present in 
the skin of freshly gathered oranges is sometimes 
80 pungent as to burn the lips and cause a dis- 
turbance of the mucous membrane of the digest- 
ive organs. I have remarked this in using very 
fresh Florida fruit; the safeguard is, of course, 
to remove the skin before cutting the orange 
apart. Oranges are laxative, refrigerant, and nu- 
tritious, excellent in fevers and bilious affections. 

Apples, when not fully ripe, are apt to cause 
colic; cooking them with sugar counteracts this 
tendency. Baked apples are slightly laxative and 
very wholesome. Ripe pears are moderately di- 
gestible ;, unripe ones need cooking with sugar to 
soften their tissue and overcome their acidity. 
Plums and chervies are always laxative, and when 
not perfectly ripe are apt to produce diarrhova ; 
in that state they should be stewed with sugar. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots are among the 
most nutritious and wholesome of fruits; they 
are refreshing and laxative ; if unripe, they should 
be cooked with sugar in order to insure their 
perfect digestion. 

While all fresh fruits are excellent laxatives, 
dried tigs, prunes, and tamarinds are notable for 
exercising a similar influence. 

Lemons have valuable tonic, refrigerant, and 
antiscorbutic properties, as also have limes, cit- 
rons, shaddocks, and grape fruit; the Florida 
grape fruit is so tonie as to be valuable in mala- 
rial affections; these fruits, together with oranges 
and tamarinds, are well-known remedial agents 
in rheumatism, seurvy, and jaundice. Cranber- 
ties, which contain benzoic acid in addition to 
citric acid in excess, possess marked autizymotic 
and antiseptic qualities. Rhubarb, currants, bar- 
berries, and gooseberries are laxative, cooling, 
and slightly tonic in their effect. Elderberries, 
water-inelon, and musk-melon are laxative and 
diuretic. Mulberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
and blackcaps are nutritive and refrigerant. 
Raspberries and blackeaps are slightly astrin- 
gent; blackberries, persimmons, pomegranates, 
and guava apples are decidedly astringent, valua- 
ble for checking morbid discharges in proportion 
to the quantity of tannic acid which they contain. 
Bananas are exceedingly nutritious, but rather in- 
digestible. 

Of all fruits grapes are the most valuable from 
a dietetic point of view. The seeds and skin are 
astringent and indigestible, while the juicy pulp 
is not only nutritious and refreshing, but possess- 
es important medicinal properties. They con- 
tain hydro-carbon in the form of glucose or 
grape-sugar, potassium salts, and malie and tav- 
taric acids; this combination of properties makes 
them nutritious, refrigerant, tonic, and laxative ; 
they also have a marked diuretic effect. They 
are invaluable for use in dyspepsia and fever. 
So varied and abundant are their mineral cle- 
ments that by European physicians they have 
been called “ organic mineral water.” In France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, and Savoy, “grape cures” abound. Of 
course the pure atmosphere and general hygienic 
life of the “ cures” have much to do with their ef- 
ficacy, as is the case with all sanitariums; but 
the nutritions and curative qualities of the fruit 
are undeniable. In addition to small quantities 
of simple food, the patient is required to eat daily 
three or four pounds of fresh grapes, preference 
being given to their consumption in the open air 
of the vineyard; the daily allowance is gradual- 
Iv increased to ten or twelve pounds. The sweet 
white thin-skinned grapes are the ones preferred, 
In France many physicians order quantities of 
Ubese grapes to patients in their private practice. 

Like fruit, vegetables are valuable especially 
for their mineral salts; while they are compara- 
tively less nutritious than meat, their use is abso- 
lutely necessary to the maintenance of health. 
The young shvots and leaves contain more min- 
eral salts than mature stalks or roots; hence the 
peculiar value of celery, spinach, asparagus, and 
other succulent vegetables. All vegetables are 
laxative, and therefore should be avoided in colic 
and diarrhoea, Potatoes are antiscorbutic ; mealy 
potatoes are more digestible than watery or new 
ones, Sweet-potatues are more nutritious than 
white ones, but less digestible, and slightly laxa- 
tive. Jerusalem artichokes are less digestible 
than potatoes; their lack of starch makes them 
available in Bright's disease and diabetes, Their 
general effect is antiseorbutic and diuretic. Other 
vegetable diuretics are carrots, garlic, horse-vadish, 
dandelion, parsley, burnet, purslane, lettuce, as- 
paragus, radishes, celery, and onions ; of the last- 
named vegetables more will be said directly, Spin- 
ach is laxative; Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and 
cauliflower are antiscorbutic, and should not be 
cooked after they are tender. Vegetable marrow 
is delicate and digestible, but not nutritious ; cu- 
cumbers, when cooked, are similar, but if eaten raw 
are apt to exert a cathartic influence. All these 
vegetables contain the valuable mineral salts of 
potash, saltpetre, lime, and iron; these phosphatic 
vegetable clements are valuable in all diseases 
arising from nervous exhaustion. Artichokes, 
radishes, asparagus, celery, and onions are excel- 
lent in rheumatism and neuralgia, especially as- 
paragus and celery; the latter is an excellent 
tonic in all forms of nervous prostration. The 
diuretic and tonic effects of raw onions are mark- 
ed, while their nutritive qualities are undeniable ; 
they also exert a remarkably sedative influence. 
Lettuce is a good sedative, slightly laxative, and 
therefore free from the unpleasant secondary ef- 
fects of some anodynes. 

OF the vegetables which are used as condi- 
ments, capers and nasturtiums are stimulant, lax- 
ative, and antiscorbutic; sassafras, in the form of 
gumbo filet, is diuretic and demulcent ; mustard 
and horse-radish are antiscorbutie, diuretic, and 
stimulant; and the herbs are stomachics and 
nervines. The spices of vegetable origin are av- 


omatic nervines and carminatives, which excite 
the appetite and stimulate the digestive eveten, 
The physician will always decide upon their ad- 
visability in any special dietary. 

While vegetables are useful and almost indis- 
pensable adjuncts to nutrition, they do not seein 
to offer the system all the nourishment it requires 
to maintain it at a high degree of health. In 
communities which subsist entirely on vegetable 
food there is almost always some physical dis- 
turbance; and, in fact, but few persons are strict 
vegetarians; nearly all who are so called use 
milk, cheese, butter, or eggs in combination with 
vegetables, and thus secure the needed variety 
in their food. 


ANSWHRS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Weekiy Reapen.—Ecro and brown checked silk 
trimmed with brown velvet ribbon will suit: yeu. 
Hints about cosmetics can be found in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Mrs. L. M. T.—An article on patchwork in Bazar 
No, 37, Vol. XV., will probably help you. 

Country Gier.—Nottingham lace curtains are al- 
ways used, but are not liked eo well as those of muslin 
and antique jneertion and lace that cost no More Money. 
Tustead of satteen get nities’ veiling or cashmere of écru 
or pale blne to wenr as drapery on your black siIK ekirt. 

Lvowc.e D.—Plain black grog grain is always worn, 
Use jet and French lace, and make with a short basque, 
lung apron over-skirt, and lapping gathered fluunces 
at the foot. 

Ovp Sunsonmer.—Your idea about the dinfng-room 
wainecoting and floor border ig good. Get dark small 
figures for your curpet, with slightly gayer border. 
Have dark terra-cotta red or Oriental coloring in the 
paper, with small intricate design, and a wide border 
of brighter colors at the top. 

C, De G.—Have stained glass in the side lights of 
your hall door in dark rich colors, Have the fuured 
satteen for a Wattean polonaise, over a pleated or 
pofted skirt of the plain pink satteen, 

Mae Scunsontsen—Use a solution of chlorine to re- 
store willow chairs to their natural color. 

M. E. A.—Make your travelling dress in the tailor 
style lately deseribed in the Bazar. Get white aud 
black lawn for a thin summer dress, or else white 
French nainsook with the flounces hemmed and an ine 
xerted revering above the hem, You could use your 
Dlack lace sacque over lavender as a tight-fitting 
pee: Brocaded plush is too heavy for sumier 
duys. 

M. FE. B.—Have vither white nuny’ veiling or the 
black hernani dress you speak of. Do not omit 
flounces of hernani on your silk skirt; of these only 
one or two, very deep, either pleated or gathered, and 
all nbove this is covered by the drapery of the over- 
skirt. The basque should be short, and may be trimmed 
in vest shape, with doll jet passementerie. 

ASu. Lonpe.—-We know of nothing that will keep 
your hair light without danger to it, You will find all 
such subjects treated in The Cala Girl Papers, which 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

W. E. L.—Put fringe or a sash ou the edge of your 
Jersey, or else cut it in battlement squares, und braid 
it on each square, 

Caxapian Suuscriner.—Get checked blne and éern 
silk for gathered flounces for a dower skirt. Thea 
make a basque and over-skirt of the blue nans’ veiling, 
using the ecru embroidery you have asa t, collar, 
cuffs, and on the {rout of the over-skirt. This will be 
in excellent style. 

O.n Sunsontser.—Make the dress entirely of black 
satin, putting some jet and French lace on the basque 
asavest. The skirt should have long broad pleats ou 
the sidew, with two soft bagging 3.00 07 the front 
breadth, narrow pleating around the psy.) long 
boutfant: back drapery.” Wash and iron your’ rm, 
curtains as you would other musing, and pin out the 
lace and insertion perfectly smooth on sheets spread 
oul in an empty room, and let them dry there. 

Mrs. J. UL S.—Fine black cashmere is used for a 
Dasque and over-skirt, with a vest, collar, cults, and 
pleated skirt of moire, Eutire dresses of black 
grain, with lace flonnces and jet passementeric, 
very stylish. 

Many Sunseursens,—Entrees are served after the 
fish, before the roast, also after the roast, before the 
dessert, The salud is always the last thing before the 
dessert. 

Mas. Bet.-—People searcely ever use the term “ Mr. 
Justice Chase" To any one bata Judge of the Supreme 
Court we should doubt its propriety, 

Mary Sauta.—A doctor's wite always speaks of her 
husband as * the doctor,” and addresses him as “ doce 
tor,” uiless she prefers his Christian name. In address- 
juga titled person in Euglaud one says “duke, “my 
lord,” “Sir Harry,” and “marquis (pronounced itt 
England ‘inarkis"), and to a Chureh dignitary “your 
Grace.” In inost country neighborhoods: people call 
without the formality of sending cards. As to ux- 

‘ive timidity we can not advise a lady how “to 
avoid anything but formal talks”; that must be left to 
her natural tact. No lady accompanies a gentleman 
to the front door; he lets himself out, unless a mas 
servant is stitioned there. A lady often accompanies 
her guest to the door for cordiality, but mere etiquette 
docs not demand it. 

A Constast Reapen—lt ix not customary to send 
ankwers to wedding invitatious, A card sent on the 
wedding day is all that is necessary; or if you think 
your phice might be filled by another, send a regret 
before that. It you know that only a small company 
is invited, perhaps that would be best. 

Manvranp Reaper.—Quiet styles of dress and deli- 
cate colors will make you look younger and preserve 
your dignity better than loud and gorgeous dresses, 
As for signing your notes “ Mra,” it ix very bad taste, 
and ungraminatical. Sign yourself always M. C. Read 
or Mary C. Read. If you choose, write in the third 
perron, ax, “ Mrs. John Read desires a barrel of sugar,” 
ete., ete. 

A Scnsoriner.—You do not read our articles: on 
weddings. The groom and ushers ast wear Prince 
Albert coats in the moruing. They can wear gloves 
or not as they please. See papers on“ Wedding Eti- 
quette” in Bazar Now. 23 and 39, Vol. XV. 

GY. Brows.—Address your notes to “John Brown, 
Exg., 46 Young Street, New York.” 

W. W. R.—There ix no breach of etiquette in drink- 
ing water while eating soup, but foreigners consider 
it unhealthy, and drink a glass of sherry after soup. 

Crarissa.—A white nuns’ veiling drtesa with otto. 
man silk trimming is suitable for a lady in mourning 
to wear at a dune wedding. Your Swiss muslin will 
also answer with pleated frills of the same anu ivory 
white ottoman ribbons, 

Minxenaua.—Get white ottoman silk and a pearl 
beaded tablier for your wedding dress, A tailor-made 
summer cloth suit of Jight brown, with a small straw 
bonnet of the same brown, will answer for travelling. 
For four evening dresses have one of pink China crape, 
with ottoman silk, a second of white embroidered 
nuns’ veiling, a third of black-beaded net and lace 
over sat, and a fourth of blue brocade. An écru 
cashmere and silk suit, with one of velvet brocade of 
the new green shades, and a Judic-colored silk, will 
auswer for three street and visiting dresses. Have 
pale bine foulard and white lace for one wrapper, and 

ray cashinere with pink satin pleatings for another, 

oO not wear Wrappers to breakfast. Tan and steel 
colored gloves will answer with most of there dresses, 
Get small bonnets to match your visiting costumes, 
aud a large round bat and medium-sized poke of basket 
straw for the country. Dress your bridemaids all in 
white Surah, or else let each wear a different color. 
The wedding ring should be a plain vold band. Have 
a short or a demi-trained drese of tinsei tulle over 
satin, with low round neck, for the ball. Your watch 
should be suspended by a chatelaine. You will find 
hints for making dressva such as you need in late 
nuinbers of the Lazar und in its many illustrations, 
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SPINNING. 


“ Deceit, weeping, spinning, God hath given 
To women kindly while they may live.” 
—CHAUvOER, 

Wt Tuust wonder why in such ungallant speech 

the great poet should make mention of this 
ancient and honorable art of housewifery, or why 
it should be so unwarrantably coupled with “ de- 
ceit” and “ weeping.” Surely it would not be im- 
possible to find in records of his own sex “ great 
measures of unscrupulousness,” and “a decent 
flow of tears” in consequence thereof. Why 
leave them unrecorded ? 

Possibly he simply reflected the atmosphere 
of his own time, but it seems a pity that the 
great author should forego that pleasing touch 
of courtesy so charming to remember of the 
worthies of the past. 

Later we read that a learned lawyer of bluff 
Harry's reign, Anthony Fitzherbert, writeth in 
his “ Boke of Husbandry” concerning this emi- 
nently feminine employment of spinning: “It 
stoppeth a gap, it saveth a woman from being 
idle, and the product is needful.” 

Yes, indeed, by dames and maids of high de- 
gree, and as well by those of lowlier birth, was 
the spindle used with vigor; deft fingers and 
ready touch made merry household music. 

Burns tells us that “on Fasten’s eve we had 
a@ rocking.” This, it appears, was a social gath- 
ering of young people, each lassie bringing her 
own implements of thrifty industry (the term 
“rocking” comes from the German rocken), and 
with work and “merriment of speech” and 
games the hours sped on. It was just an old- 
fashioned “spinning bee.” 

The spindle is described as “a turned pin, a 
few inches in length, having a nick or hook at 
the small or upper end, by which to fasten the 
thread, and a weight of some sort at the lower 
end to make it hang correctly.’ Among the 
Lapps the load or weight was a small perforated 
stone, sometimes called a whorl, and they may 
yet be seen as curiosities in museums. 

In Homer's day princesses and grand ladies 
had very elegant spinning implements. The 
“gilded distaff,” when not in use, was “ carried 
in a richly gemmed girdle.” 

About a hundred years ago a thrifty English- 
woman spun a single pound of wool into a thread 
eighty-four thousand yards4n length, lacking but 
eighty yards of measuring forty-eight miles. 

Later, another Englishwoman spun a pound of 
combed wool into a thread one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand yards in length, and from the same 
weight of cotton drew out a thread of over two 
hundred thousand yards, that would have mea- 
sured one hundred and fifteen miles. This last, 
if woven, would have made nearly twenty yards 
of vard-wide mustin. 

This wonderful show of skill and industry 
found record in the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society.” 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


(From Our Own Corresronpent. ] 


LTHOUGH we seldom speak of masculine 
fashions, it may not be amiss to mention 
the styles now in vogue in Paris. For walking 
dress the coat is buttoned higher and higher, the 
collar is sinall, and the shirt bosom is wholly ef- 
faced, it being scarcely possible to perceive a 
bit of the scant cravat. As to cut-away coats 
and fancy jackets, their luxury consists in the 
pockets, of which there is one for the handker- 
chief on the left breast, another for cigars lower 
down, and others in the skirts. Walking suits 
are made up complete in pointillé and chiné 
cloths, mixed with bright colors, in the English 
style. The frock-coat, for more ceremonious 
wear, is shorter or longer according to the amount 
of dress required, being short for dress occasions, 
and longer for ordinary costumes, with rather 
short revers and narrow collar. The dress-coat 
and overcoat remain as they were last Season, as 
well as the duster. Single-breasted waistcoats, 
buttoned high, are preferred for summer, those 
buttoned low being reserved for full dress. As 
to trousers, they are no longer cut in the ungrace- 
ful elephant-foot style, but are tight-fitting, out- 
lining the leg, and following the shape of the 
ankle; whether mixed or plain, or even of black 
cloth, they all have a uarrow band down the side, 
which for the last is of lustreless stuff. Scarf 
cravats are still much worn, both with and with- 
outa pin, The fashion admits of several shapes 
of shirt collars, rolled, standing, and cut away, 
according to taste and the form of the neck. 
Stiff silk hats have curled brims; Derbys are 
small and medium-sized, both as regards the 
brim and the crown. There are also light felts, 
and a whole host of straw hats of ull shades, 
Shoes and gaiters are all very pointed in shape, 
with projecting soles. Elegant gaiters, which are 
regaining great favor, have patent-leather tips, 
stitched and in open-work, with dark cloth tops, 
trimmed with stamped yellow leather. Chamois 
is the favorite color for gloves. Canes are of 
natural wood, gnarled or straight, with straight 
metal knobs. 

Having repaired our long silence concerning 
men’s dress, we will resume our customary topic, 
that of ladies’ toilettes, though there is nothing 
particularly new to say at this moment. Summer 
styles are now fully fixed, while it is too early as 
yet to think of those of the autumn. We con- 
tinue to see the strangest fashions in bonnets, 
and it would be necessary to look through the 
old engravings of those of the last century to 
think ours at all reasonable. One of the largest 
straw-bonnet manufacturers told us that he had 
never made shapes so eccentric as those of this 
season. 

The flower makers admirably copy flowers, 
fruits, and even vegetables. It must be confessed 
that the place of the latter seems on our tables 
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rather than our heads; and with the exception of 
grapes, strawberries, and cherries, large fruits 
like apricots, plums, and oranges, which adorn 
certain bonnets, do not produce a happy effect. 
Straw bonnets continue to be made of all colors 
—pink, pale blue, etc.—to match the dress. 

The printed linens designed for the sea-shore 
and watering-places display figures of all kinds— 
cocks’ heads with scarlet combs, horses running, 
etc.; others, with a ground recalling the lake or 
the sea, have gulls, and boats with their sails set, 
and all kinds of devices. 

There are a great number of elegant costumes 
of Tussore or India pongee, trimmed either with 
a broad scarf of Tussore, embroidered with palm 
leaves or Indian designs, or, more simply, with 
bands of the same Tussore, embroidered either in 
écru or in several different colors. This stuff 
admits of all kinds of trimming; for instance, a 
vest of gros blue or gros green velvet, with a cor- 
sage opening over it, trimmed with embroidered 
bands and rather deep cuffs of the same velvet, 
makes a charming costume. Ecru is very much 
in fashion; there are very pretty costumes of 
écru linen, with the skirt trimmed all the way up 
with flounces of linen richly embroidered in open- 
work ; the lower one is some eight inches wide, 
from which they gradually diminish in width to 
the top. In the back are draperies of linen 
trimmed with embroidered bands. These skirts 
are worn either with an écru corsage, or with 
corsages of velvet or changeable silk. These 
silks with shifting lights are very much in vogue 
this season ; they are charming and very dressy. 

Great elegance continues to be displayed in 
Morning gowns; many open over a petticoat of 
Surah, elaborately trimmed with rich lace: for 
instance, an old rose petticoat trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes, a large Moliére plastron closely pleat- 
ed and falling loosely, and a robe of pale blue 
cashmere, with a very long train, trimmed itself 
with rich lace, set in in shells, and interspersed 
with chous of blue and pink ribbon. 

The heat permits the use of small mantelets 
and camails, and jackets and visites are aban- 
doned for the moment. These camails are made 
in all sorts of fashion—of gauze, chenille, lace, 
and passementerie; the imagination has full 
scope. Emmecines RayMonp. 


YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


“Mother, my father is fretting that he can be 
of no service to us.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, Yolande!” the other cried, 
with a sudden terror. “ Don’t think of it, Yo- 
lande—it would kill me—he will never forgive 
me.” 

“There is no forgiveness needed, mother ; all 
that is over and forgotten. Mother—” 

But the mere mention of this proposal seemed 
to have driven the poor woman into a kind of 
frenzy. She clung to her daughter's arm, and 
said, in a wild sort of way: 

“TFT saw him, Yolande, I should think he was 
coming to take you away from me—to take you 
away from me! It would be the old days come 
back again—and—and the lawyers—” 

She was all trembling now, and clinging to the 
girl’s arm. 

“Stay with me, Yolande; stay with me. I 
know I have done great harm and injury, and I 
can not ask him to forgive me; but you—I have 
not harmed you; I can look into your face with- 
out reproach,” 

“Twill stay with you, mother; don't be afraid. 
Now pray calm yourself; I won’t speak of that 
again, if it troubles you; we shall be just by our 
two selves for as long as ever you like; and as 
for lawyers, and doctors, or anybody else, why, 
you shall not be allowed to know that they 
exist.” 

So she gradually got her mother calmed again; 
and by-and-by, when she got the opportunity, she 
sut down and wrote to her father, saying that at 
present it was impossible he should come and see 
them, for that the mere suggestion of such a 
thing had violently alarmed and excited her mo- 
ther, and that excitement of any kind did her 
most serious mischief. She added that she feared 
she would have to take on her own shoulders the 
responsibility of deciding whether they should at- 
tempt the journey; that most likely they would 
try to proceed by short stages; and that, in that 
case, she would write to him again for directions 
as to where they should go on arriving in Paris. 

That, indeed, was what it came to; although 
the girl naturally wished to share with some 
qualitied person the responsibility of the decision. 
But now, as heretofore, whenever she hinted that 
they ought to call in a skilled physician, merely 
for a consultation, the mother betrayed such a 
nervous horror of the idea of seeing any stranger 
that the proposal had to be dropped. 

“Why, Yolande, why 2” she would say. “Iam 
well enough—only a little weak. I shall be 
stronger by-and-by. What could you ask of a 
doctor ?” 

“Oh, well, mother,” the girl said, rather vague- 
ly, “one might leave it to himself to make sug- 
gestions, Perhaps he might be of some help— 
who knows? There are tonics, now, do you see, 
that might strengthen you—quinine, perhaps ?— 
or—”’ 

“No, no,” said she, in rather a sad fashion. 
“T have done with drugs, Yolande. You shall be 
my doctor; I don’t want any one else. I am in 
your hands,” 

“Tt is too great a responsibility, mother.” 

“You mean to decide whether we leave Worth- 
ing 2” said the mother, cheerfully. “ Well, I will 
decide for you, Yolande. I say—tet us go.” 

“We could go slowly—in short distances,” the 
girl said, thoughtfully. “Waiting here or there 
for fine weather, do you see, mother. For ex- 
ample, we would not set out at this moment, fur 


the winds are boisterous and cold. And then, 
mother, if there is fatigue—if you are very tired 
with the journey, think of the long rest and idle- 
ness at Nice—and the soft air.” 

“Very well, Yolande; whatever you do will be 
right. And Iam ready to set out with you when- 
ever you please.” 

Yolande now set about making final prepara- 
tions for leaving England; and amongst the 
first of these was the writing a letter to Mrs. 
Bell. It was little more than a message of good- 
by; but still she intimated that she should be 
glad to hear how affairs were going on at Gress, 
and also what was being done about Monaglen. 
And she begged Mrs. Bell’s acceptance of the 
accompanying bits of lace, which she had picked 
up at some charitable institution in the neighbor- 
hood, and which she thought would look nice on 
black silk. 

The answer, which arrived speedily, was as fol- 
lows: 

“« Gress, the 11th November. 

“My pear young Lapy,—It was a great honor 
to me to receive the letter from you this morn- 
ing, and a great pleasure to me to know that you 
are well, this leaving us all here in the same. 
Maybe I would have taken the liberty to write to 
you before now, but that I had not your address, 
and Duncan, the keeper, was ignorant of it. And 
I had a mind to ask the Hon. Mrs. Graham, see- 
ing her drive past one day on her return; but 
they glaiket lassies that were to have told me 
when they saw her come along the road again 
were forgetful, ag usual, and so I missed the op- 
portunity, Mv intention was to tell you about 
Monaglen, which you are so kind as to ask about. 
It is all settled now, and the Jand made over to 
its rightful possessor; and I may say that when 
the Lord, in His good time, sees fit to take me, I 
will close my eyes in peace, knowing that I have 
done better with what was intrusted to me than 
otherwise might have happened. But in the 
mean time my mind is ill at ease, and I am not 
thankful for such mercies as have been vouch- 
safed me, because I would fain have Mr. Melville 
informed of what has been done, and yet not a 
word dare I speak. At the best he is a by-ordi- 
nar proud, camstrary man; but ever since he has 
come back this last time he is more unsettled 
and distant like—not conversing with people, as 
was his custom, but working at all kinds of hours, 
as if his life depended on they whigmaleeries ; 
and then again away over the hills and moors by 
himself, without even the pastime of fishing that 
used to occupy him. Deed, I tried once to tell 
him, but my brain got into a kind of whummle; 
I could not get out a word; and as he was like to 
think me an idiwut, I made some excuse about 
the school-laddies, and away he went. Howsever, 
what's done can not be undone. The lawyers 
vouch for that; and a pretty penny they charged 
me. But Monaglen is his, to have and to hold, 
whether he will or no, and the Melvilles have got 
their ain again, as the song says. And if any 
one tells me that I could have done better with 
the money I will not gainsay them, for there are 
wiser heads than mine in the world; but I will 
say that Thad the right to do what pleased my- 
self with what belonged to me. 

“Many’s the time I wish that I had an inter- 
vener that would tell him of it, and take the 
task off my hands; for I am sore afraid that did 
I do it myself, having little skill of argument or 
persuasion, he would just be off in a fluff, and no 
more to be said. For that matter, I might be 
content with things as they are, knowing that his 
father’s land would go to him when my earthly 
pilgrimage was come to an end; but sometimes 
my heart is grieved for the poor lad, whén Pm 
thinking that maybe he is working early and late, 
and worrying himself into a whey-faced condition, 
to secure a better future for himself, when the 
future is sure enough if he only kenned. Besides 
that, I jalouse there's a possibility of his going 
away again; for I see there are bits of things, 
that he put together on the day when you, dear 
young lady, left Allt-nam-ba, that he has not un- 
packed again; and he has engaged the young 
lad Dalrymple at a permanent wage now, seeing 
that the chiel does very well with the school- 
bairns—though I envy not the mother that had to 
keep him in porridge when he was a laddie. 
Now that is how we are situate here, my dear 
young lady, since you have been so kind as to 
remember us; and I would fain be asking a little 
niore news about yourself if it was not making 
bold, for many’s the time I have wondered wheth- 
er ye would come baek again to Allt-nam-ba, It 
is 2 rough place for gentle-nurtured people, and 
but litle companionship for a young lady; but I 
heard tell the shooting was good, and if the gen- 
tlemen are coming back, I hope you'll no be kept 
away by the roughness of the place, for I'm sure 
I would like to have a glint of your face again. 
And I would say my thanks for the collar and 
cuffs in that beautiful tine lace, but indeed there 
is more in my heart than the tongue can speak, 
It is just too good of ye; and although such 
things are far too fine for an old woman like me, 
still 'm thinking PIl be putting them on next 
Sabbath morning, just to see if Mr. Melville will 
be asking if I have taken leave of my five senses, 
But he has not been familiar like since his coming 
back, which is a sorrow to me, that must keep 
my tongue tied when I would fain speak. 

“This is all at present, dear young lady, from 
your humble servant, Curistina Bet,” 


For one breathless second it flashed across 
Yolande’s brain that she would become the “inter- 
vener.” Would it not be a friendly thing to do, 
as she was leaving England, to write and tell him, 
and to Jay an injunction on him not to disappoint 
this kind creature’s hopes? But then she turned 
away. The past was past. Her interests and 
duties were here. And so—with something of a 
sigh, perhaps—she took to the immediate busi- 
ness of getting ready for the journey; and had 
everything so prepared that they were ready to 
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start at a moment’s notice, w 
was propitious. t » whenever the Weather 

And, indeed, they had fixed i 
of their departure, viet on the be oe fron, 
the varying northerly winds, that had ih fos 
ing with more or less of bitterness for some tac: 
culminated ina gale. It was an unusual ine, 

f quarter 
—most of the gales on that part of the ooas 
coming from the south and the southwest one 
all the same the wind during the night lew ein 
the force of a hurricane, and the whole hens 
shook and trembled. Then, in the morning ae 
was their astonishment to find the sunlight pour 
ing in at the parlor windows; and outside the 
world white and hushed under a sheet of dazzling 
snow! That is to say, as much of the world 
as was visible—the pavement, and the street, and 
the promenade, and the beach; beyond that the 
wind.-ruffled bosom of the sea was dark and sullen 
in comparison with this brilliant white wonder ly. 
ing allaround. And still the northerly gale blew 
hard ; and one after another strangely dark clouds 
were blown across the sky, until, as they got far 
enough to the south, the sun would shine through 
them with a strange coppery lustre, and then 
would disappear altogether, and the dark sea 
would become almost black. And then again the 
fierve wind would hurry on the smoke-colored 
pall to the horizon; and there would he glimpses 
of a pale blue sky flecked with streaks of white; 
and the brilliant sunlight would be all around 
them once more, on the boats and the shingle 
and the railings and the snow-whitened streets, 

Now Yolande’s mother was strangely excited 
by the scene; for it contirmed her in a curious 
fancy she had formed that during all the time she 
had been under the influence of those drugs she 
had been living in a dream, and that she was 
now making the acquaintance again of the fa- 
miliar features of the world as she once had 
known them, 

“Tt seems years and years since I saw the 
snow,” she said, looking on the shining white 
world in a mild entrancement of delight. “Oh, 
Yolande, I should like to see the falling snow—I 
should like to feel it on my hands.” 

“ You are likely to see it soon enough, mother,” 
said the girl, who had noticed how from time to 
time the thick clouds going over shrouded every. 
thing in an ominous gloom. ‘In the mean time 
I shail go round after breakfast and tell Mr. 
Watherston not to send the carriage: we can't 
start in a snow-storm,”” 

“But why not send Jane, Yolande? It will be 
bitterly cold outside.” 

“T suppose it will be no colder for me than for 
her,” Yolande said. And then she added, with » 
smile of confession, “ Besides, I want to see what 
everything looks like.” 

“Will vou let me go with you? May I?” said 
the mother, wistfully. 

“Youy” said Yolande, laughing. “Yes, that 
is likely—that is very likely! You are in good 
condition to face a gale from the northeast, and 
wilk through snow at the same time!” 

When Yolande went out she found it was bit- 
terly cold, even though the terrace of houses shel- 
tered ber from the northeast wind. She walked 
quickly—and even with a kind of exhilaration, 
for this new thing in the world was a kind of ex- 
citement; and when she had gone and delivered 
her message, she thought she would have a turn 
or two up and down the pier, for there the snow 
had been in a measure swept from the planks, 
and there was freer walking. Moreover, she had 
the whole promenade to herself; and when she 
got to the end she could turn to find before her 
the spectacle of the long line of coast and the 
hills inland all whitened with the snow, while 
around her the sullen-hued sea scemed to shiver 
under the gusts of wind that swept down on it. 
Walking back was not so comfortable as walk- 
ing out; nevertheless, she took another turn or 
two, for she knew that if the snow began to fall 
she might be imprisoned for the day; and she 
enjoyed all the natural delight of a sound consti- 
tution in brisk exercise. She had to walk smatt- 
ly to withstand the cold, and the fight against the 
wind was something; altogether, she remained 
on the pier longer than she had intended. 

Then something touched her check, and stung 
her, as it were. She turned and looked: soft 
white flakes—a few of them only, but they were 
large— were coming flattering along and past 
her; and here and there one alighted on her 
dress like a moth, and hung there. It was strange, 
for the sunlight was shining all around her, and 
there were no very threatening clouds visible over 
the land. But they grew more and more fre- 
quent; they lit on her hair, and she shook them 
off; they lit on her eyelashes, and melted moist 
and cold into her eyes; at length they had given 
a fairly white coating to the front of the dresz 
and so she made up her mind to make for hop 
through this bewilderment of snow and sunli t. 
It was a kind of fairy thing, as yet, and wo 
ful and beautiful; but she knew very wel 
as soon ag the clouds had drifted over far 
to obscure the sun, it would look much Ik 
derful and supernatural, and she woul 
be making her way through an ord) 
somewhat heavy fall of snow. 

But when she got near to the hou, 
caught her eye there that filled h 
den dismay. Her mother was g 
balcony, and she had her hands 
if she were taking a childish 
the flakes fall on her fingers ; 
Yolande she waved a pleasa, 
Yolande—sick at heart wi 
the door; ran upstairs , 
rushed to the baleony, 
could not speak; she 
ther by the arm, and 

“Why, what is it, 


“T saw vou comin Be agtiaarts Wwn't it 
beautifui—beaug@l! rt looks like dreams d 
pictures of ] —I[ have not felt snow on my 
hands anu: ait for go many and many years— 


omething 
vith a sud- 
ding in the 
tstretched as 


n she got in, and 
was breathless ; she 
d oniy seize her mo- 
g her into the room. 


lande®” the mother said. 


a 
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The letter came from Inverness, and was dated { —nay, it was enough. If all that she wished for 


“How could you be so imprudent, mother 


the gi 
without a shawl! * 
out in the snow— 
“It was only 
while the girl was 


handkerchief. am 
was go strange to see snow again. 
“ But why 
out?” the girl repeated. 
morning like t! 
necked !” 
“Well, yes, it 1 
an involuntary shiver. 


sit down by the fire, and get warm again.” 
“What you oug 


she, 
the easy-c 


snow. Y 
lande—that is the fact. It 
quaintance of the snow again.” 


“Jt was more like making the acquaintance of 


a bad cold,” said Yolande, sharply. 


However, she got some thick shawls and put 
them round her mother, and the shivering soon 
ceased. She stirred up the fire, and brought her 
some illustrated papers, and then went away to 
t some things out again from the portmanteaus, 
learly no use thinking of travelling 
in this weather. It had settled down to snowing 
heavily ; the skies were dark ; there was no more 
of the fairy-land performance of the morning ; 
and so Yolande set about making themselves as 
comfortable as possible within-doors, leaving their 
future movements to be decided by such circum. 


ge 
for it was c 


gtances as should arise. 


But during that evening Yolande’s mother 
seemed somewhat depressed, and also a, little bit 


feverish and uncomfortable. 


“T should not wonder if you were going to 
have a very bad cold, mother,” the girl said. 
“] should not wonder if you had caught a chill 


by going out on the balcony.” 


“Nonsense, nonsense, child; it was only for a 


minute or 80.” 


“T wish you would take something hot before 
going to bed, mother. Port-wine negus is good, 
is it not? I do not know, I have only heard. 
Or hot whiskey and water? Mr. Shortlands had 
three tumblers of it after he fell into the Uisge- 
nan-Sithean, and had to walk the long distance 
home in wet clothes; and the rugs and shawls 
we had put on his bed—oh, it is impossible to 


tell the number.” 


“No, never mind, Yolande,” the mother said. 
“JT would rather not have any of these things. 
But I am a little tired. I think I will go to bed 
now; and perhaps Jane could ask for an extra 
blanket for me. You need not be alarmed. If 
I have caught a slight cold—well, you say we 


ought not to start in such weather in any case.” 
“Shall I come and read to you, mother ?” 


“No, no; why should you trouble? Besides, 
Jam rather tired; most likely I shall go to sleep. 
Now I will leave you to your novel about the 
Riviera; and you must draw in your chair to the 
fire; and soon you will have forgotten that there 


is such a thing as snow.” 


And so they bade good-night to each other, 


and Yolande was not seriously disturbed. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A MEETING. 


But next morning the mother wag ill—nay, 
as Yolande in her first alarm imagined, seriously 
ill. She could hardly speak; her hands and 
forehead were hot and feverish; she would take 
nothing in the shape of breakfast ; she only turn- 
ed away her head languidly. Yolande was far 
too frightened to stay to consult her mother’s 
nervous fancies or dislikes: a doctor was sent 


for instantly—the same doetor, in fact, who had 
been called in before. And when this portly, 
rubicund, placid person arrived his mere pre- 


sence in the room scemed to introduce a measure 


of calm into the atmosphere; and that was well. 
He was neither excited nor alarmed. He made 
the usual examination, asked a few questions, 
and gave some general and sufficiently sensible 
directions as to how the patient should be tend- 
ed. And then he said he would write out a pre- 
scription ; for this practitioner, in common with 
most of his kind, had retained that simple and 
Serene faith in the efficacy of drugs which has 
survived centuries of conflicting theories, contra- 
dictions in fact, and scientific doubt, and which 
is perhaps more beneficial than otherwise to the 
human race, so long as the quantities preseribed 
are so small as to do no positive harm. It was 
st this time, that he chose to experiment 
with, 

However, when he followed Yolande into the 
other room, in order to get writing materials, 
and when he sat down and began to talk to her, 
it was clear that he understood the nature of the 
case well enough; and he plainly intimated to 
her that when a severe chill like this had caught 
the system and promised to produce a high state 
of fever, the result depended mainly on the pow- 
er of the constitution to repel the attack and 
fight its way back to health. 

“Now I suppose I may speak frankly to you, 
Miss Winterbourne ?” said he. 

“Oh yes; why not?” said Yolande, who was 
far too anxious to care about formalities. 

“You must remember, then, that though you 
have only seen me once before, I have seen you 
twice. The first time you were insensible. 
Now,” said he, fixing his eyes on her, “on that 
Occasion I was told a little, but I guessed more. 
It was to frighten your mother out of the habit 


i id, when she had got breath. ‘“ And 
an Where was Jane? To stand 


for a minute, Yolande,” said she, 
dusting the snow from her 


r’3 shoulders and arms with her pocket- 
ates “Jt was only a minute—and it 


did you go out ?—why did you go 
, “On a bitterly cold 
hia, and bare-headed and bare- 


it is cold outside,”-she said, with 
“T did not think it would 


be so cold. There, that will do, Yolande; I will 


ht to do is to have some hot 
brandy and water, and go to bed, and have extra 
blankets put over you,” said Yolande, promptly. 

“Qh no; I shall be warm again directly,” said 
though she shivered slightly, as she got into 
hair by the fire, and began chafing her 
hands, which were red and cold with the wet 
“Jt was too much of a temptation, Yo- 
It was making the ac- 


that you took your first dose of that potent med- 


icine. May I assume that?” 


“Well, yes,” said Yolande, with downcast 
eyes—though indeed there was nothing to be 


ashamed of. 


you believe that warning had effect.” 


“Indeed I am sure of it,” suid Yolande, look- 


ing up, and speaking with decision. 


“You think that since then she has not had 


recourse to any of those opiates 2” 


to him. 


“T suppose being deprived of them cost the 


poor lady a struggle ?” he asked. 


ney to the south of France. 


coming into her eyes, 


“Indeed you can not blame yourself, Miss 
Winterbourne,” the doctor said. “I have no 
doubt you acted for the best. The imprudence 
you tell me of might have happened anywhere. 
If you keep the room warm and equable, your 
mother will do as well here as in the south of 


France—until it is safe for you to remove her.” 


“But how soon, ductor?—how soon? Ob, 


when I get the chance aguin I will not wait,” 


“Bnt you must wait—and you must be pa- 
tient and careful. It will not do to hurry mat- 
ters. Your mother is not strong. The fight 
may be a long one. Now, Miss Winterbourne, 
you will send and get this prescription made up; 


and I will call again in the afternoon.” 


Yolande went back to her mother’s room, and 
sent away Jane; she herself would be nurse. 
On tiptoe she went about, doing what she thought 
would add to her mother’s comfort; noiselessly 
tending the fire that had been lit, arranging a 
shutter so that less light should come in, and so 
forth, and so forth. But the confidence inspired 
by the presence of the doctor was gone now; a 
terrible anxiety had succeeded ; and when at last 
she sat down in the silent room, and felt that she 
could do nothing more, a sense of helplessness, 
of loneliness, entirely overcame her, and she was 
ready to despair. Why had she not gone away 
sooner, before this terrible thing happened? Why 
had she delayed? They might now have been 
walking happily together along some sunny prom- 
enade in the South—instead of this—this hushed 
and darkened room; and the poor invalid, whom 
she had tended so carefully, and who seemed to 
be emerging into a new life altogether, thus thrown 
back and rendered once more helpless. Why 
had she gone out on that fatal morning? Why 
had she left her mother alone? If she had been 
in the room there would have been no venturing 
into the snow, whatever dreams and fancies were 
calling. If she had but taken conrage and set 
out for the South a week sooner—a day sooner 
—this would not have happened; and it seemed 
so hard that when she had almost secured the 
emancipation of her mother—when the under- 


taking on which she had entered with so much 


of fear and wonder and hope was near to being 
crowned with success—the work should be un- 
She was like 


done by so trifling an accident. 


to despair. 
But patience, patience, she said to herself. 


She had been warned, before she had left Scot- 
land, that it was no light matter that lay before 
her. If she was thrown back into prison, as it 


were, at this moment, the door would be opened 
some day. And indeed it was not of her own 


liberty she was thinking—it was the freedom of 


light and life and cheerfulness that she had hoped 
to secure for this stricken and hapless creature 
whom fortune had not over-well treated. 


Her mother stirred, and instantly she went to 


the hedside. 
“What does the doctor say, Yolande?” she 


asked, apparently with some difficulty. 

“Only what every one sees,” she said, with 
such cheerfulness ag was possible. “You have 
caught a bad cold, and you are feverish ; but you 
must do everything that we want you to do, and 
you will fight it off in time.” 

“What kind of day is it outside?” she man- 
aged to ask again. 

“Tt is fine, but cold. There has been some 
more snow in the night.” 

“If you wish to go out, go out, Yolande. 
Don’t mind me.” 

“ But I am going to mind you, mother, and no- 
body else. Here I am, here I stay, till you are 
well again. You shall have no other nurse.” 

“You will make yourself ill, Yolande. You 
must go out.” 

She was evidently speaking with great diffi- 
culty. 

‘Hush, mother, hush,” the girl said; “I am 
going to stay with you. You should not talk any 
more—it pains vou, does it not?” 

“A little.’ And then she turned away her 
head again. “If I don’t speak to you, Yolande, 
don’t think it is unkind of me. I—I am not 
very well, I think.” 

And so the room was given over to silence 
again, and the girl to anxious thoughts as to the 
future. She had resolved not to write to her fa- 
ther until she should know more definitely. She 
would not unnecessarily alarm him. At first, in 
her sudden alarm, she had thought of summon- 
ing him at once; but now she had determined 
to wait until the doctor had seen her mother 
agnin, If this were only a bad cold, and should 
show symptoms of disappearing, then sbe could 
send him a re-assuring message. At present she 
was far too upset, and anxious, and disturbed, to 
carefully weigh her expressions. 

About noon Jane stole silently into the room, 
and handed her a letter, and withdrew again. 
Yolande was startled when she glanced at the 
handwriting, and hastily opened the envelope. 


“‘Now I want you to tell me honestly whether 


“T am positively certain of it,” Yolande said 


“Yes, once or twice; but that was some time 
ago. Latterly she was growing ever so much 
more bright and cheerful, but still she was weak, 
and I was hesitating about risking the long jour- 
Yes, it is I that 
am to blame. Why did I not go sooner? Why 
did I not go sooner?” she repeated, with tears 


the morning of the previous day: that was all 
she noted carefully—the rest seemed to swim 
into her consciousness all at once, she ran her 
eye over the successive lines so rapidly, and with 
such a breathless agitation. 


“My pear Yoranpe” (Jack Melville wrote),— 
“T shall reach Worthing just about the same 
time as this letter. I am coming to ask you for 
a smgle word. Archie Leslie has told me— 
quite casually, in a letter about other things— 
that you are no longer engaged to him; and I 
have dared to indulge in some vague hopes— 
well, it is for you to tell me to put them aside for- 
ever, or to let them remain, and see what the 
future has in store. That is all. I don’t wish 
to interfere with your duties of the moment— 
how should I ?—but I can not rest until I ascer- 
tain from yourself whether or no I may look for- 
ward to some distant time, and hope. I am com- 
ing on the chance of your not having left Worth- 
ing. Perhaps you may not have left; and I beg 
of your kindness to let me see you, for ever so 
short a time.” 


.Y 

She quickly and quietly went to the door and 
opened it. Her face was very pale. 

“Jane!” 

The maid was standing at the window, looking 
out; she immediately turned and came to her 
mistress. 

“You remember Mr. Melville, who used to come 
to the lodge »” 

“Qh yes, miss.” 

“He will be in Worthing to-day—he will call 
here—perhaps soon—” 

She paused for a second in this breathless, 
desparing way of talking, as if not knowing what 
to say. 

“He will ask to see me—well—you will tell 
him I can not see him. I can not see him. My 
mother is ill. Tell him I am sorry—but I can 
not see him.” 

“Oh yes, miss,” said the gir], wondering at her 
young mistress’s agitation. 

Then Yolande quietly slipped into the room 
again, glancing at her mother, to see whether 
her absence had been noticed ; and her hand was 
clutching the letter, and her heart beating vio- 
lently. It was too terrible that he should arrive 
at such a moment—amid this alarm and anxiety. 
She could not bear the thought of meeting him. 
Already she experienced a sort of relief that she 
was in the sick-room again: that was her place; 
there her duties lay. And so she sat in the still 
and darkened room, listening with a sort of dread 
for the ring at the bell below, and then picturing 
to herself his going away, and then thinking of 
the years to come, and perhaps his meeting her; 
and she grew to fancy (while some tears were 
stealing down her cheeks) that very likely he 
would not know her again when he gaw her, for 
she knew that already her face was more worn 
than it used to be, and the expression of the eves 
changed. When she did hear the ring at the bell 
her heart leaped as if she had been shot; but she 
breathed more freely when the door was shut 
again. She could imagine him walking along 
the pavement. Would he think her unkind? 
Perhaps he would understand, At all events, 
it was better that he was gone; it was a relicf 
to her; and she went stealthily to the bedside 
io see whether her mother was asleep; and now 
all her anxiety was that the doctor should make 
his appearance soon, and give her some words 
of cheer, so that she should have no need to write 
to her father. 

This was what happened when Melville came 
to the door. To begin with, he was not at all sure 


that he should find Yolande there, for he had. 


heard from Mrs, Bell that she and her mother 
were leaving England. But when Jane, in re- 
sponse to his ringing of the bell, opened the 
door, then he knew that they were not gone, 

“Miss Winterbourne is still here, then ’” he 
said, quickly, and indeed with some appearance 
of anxiety in the pale, handsome face. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He paused for a second. 

“Will vou be good enough to ask her if J can 
see her for a moment ?” he said at length, “She 
knows that I meant to call on her.” 

“ Please, sir, Miss Winterbourne told me to say 
that she was very sorry, but that she can not see 
you.” 

He seemed as one stupetied for a moment. 

“Her mother is ill, sir,” said Jane. 

“Oh,” he said, a new light breaking in on him, 
for indeed that first blunt refusal, as uttered by 
the maid, was bewildering. 

“Not very ill, is she?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jane, in the same stolid fash- 
ion, “I think she is very ill, sir, but I would not 
say 80 to my young mistress, sir,” 

“Of course not—of course not,” he said, ab- 
sently ; and then he suddenly asked, “ Has Miss 
Winterbourne sent for her father?” 

“T think not, sir, I think she is waiting to 
hear what the doctor says,” 

“ Who is the doctor?” 

She gave him both the name and address, 

“Thank you,” said he. “I will not tronble 
Miss Winterbourne with any message.” And with 
that he left. 

But he sent her a message—some half-hour 
thereafter. It was merely this: 


“ Dear YOLANDE,—I am deeply grieved to have 
intruded upon you at such a time. Forgive me. 
T hope to hear better news; but do not you trou- 
ble; I have made arrangements so that I’ shall 
know. J.M.” 


And Yolande put that note with the other— 
for in truth she had carefully preserved every 
scrap of writing that he had ever sent her, and it 
was with a wistful kind of satisfaction that at least 
he had gone away her friend. It was something 


in the world could get so near to completion as 
this, then she would ask for nothing more. 

The doctor did not arrive till nearly three 
o’clock, and she awaited his verdict with an anx- 
iety amounting to distress, But he would say no- 
thing definite. The fever had increased, certain- 
ly; but that was tobe expected. She reported to 
him—as minutely as her agitation allowed—how 
his directions had been carried out in the inter- 
val, and he approved. Then he begged her not 
to be unduly alarmed, for this fever was the com- 


mon attendant on the catching of a sudden chill ; 
and with similar vague words of re-assurance he 


left. 
But the moment he had gone she sat down and 


wrote to her father. Fortunately Mr. Winter- 
bourne happened at the moment to be in Lon- 
don, for he had come up to make inquiries about 
some railway project that his constituents wished 
him to oppose next session, and he was at the 
hotel in Arlington Street that Yolande knew. 


“Dear Papa” (she said),—“ We did not leave 
yesterday, as I said we should, for the weather was 
so severe I was afraid to take the risk. And now 
another thing has occurred: my dear mother has 
caught a very bad cold, and is feverish with it, 
so that I have called in the doctor. I hope it 
will soon go away, and we will be able to make 
the voyage that was contemplated. Alas! it is 
a misfortune that there was any delay. Now, 
dear papa, you said that you were anxious to be 
of service to us; and if your business in town is 
over, could you spare a few days to come and 
stay at a hotel in Worthing, merely that I may 
know you are there, which will re-assure me, 
for I am nervous and anxious, and probably im- 
agining danger when there is none. As for 
your coming Aere—no, that is not to be thought 
of ; it would agitate my dear mother beyond ex- 
pression, and now more than ever we have to se- 
cure for her repose and quiet. Will it incon- 
venience you to come for a few days to a hotel ? 


Your loving daughter, 
“ YoLaNDE WINTERBOURNE.” 


Mr. Winterbourne came down next morning— 
rather guessing that the matter was more serious 
than the girl had represented—and went straight 
to the house. He sent for Jane, and got it ar- 
ranged that while she took Yolande’s place in 
the sick-room for a few minutes, Yolande should 
come down-stairs and see him in the ground-floor 
parlor, which was unoccupied. It is to be re- 
membered that he had not seen his daughiter since 
she left the Highlands. 

When Yolande came into the room his eyes 
lighted up with gladness; but the next minute 
they were dimmed with tears, and the hands that 
took hers were trembling, aud he could hardly 
speak, 

“ Child, child,” said he, in a second or so, “ how 
you are changed! You are not well, Yolande. 
Have vou been ill?” 

“Oh no, papa, I am perfectly well.” 

The strange seriousness of her face !—where 
was the light-hearted child whose laugh used to 
be like a ray of sunlight? She led him to the 
window, and she spoke in a low voice, so that no 
sound should carry : 

“Papa, I want you to call on the doctor, and 
get his real opinion. It tortures me to think 
that he may be concealing something; I sit and 
imagine it; sometimes I think he has not told 
me all the truth. I want to know the truth, 
papa. Will you ask him 9” 

“Yes, yer, child, I will do whatever you want,” 
said he, still holding her hand, and regarding her 
with all the old affection and admiration. “Ah, 
your face iy changed a little, Yolande, but not 
much, not much—oh no, not much; but your 
voice hasn’t changed a bit. [lave been wonder. 
ing this many a day when I should hear you talk- 
ing to me again.” 

“Never mind about me, papa,” said she, 
quickly. “I will give you the doctor’s address. 
Which hotel are you staying atY”’ 

He told her as she was writing the doctor's ad- 
dress for him on a eard; and then, with a hur- 
ried kiss, she was away again to the sick-room, 
and sending Jane down to open the door for 
him. 
As Yolande had desired, he went and saw the 
doctor, who spoke more plainly to him than he 
had done to the girl of the possible danger of 
such an attack, but also said that nothing could 
be definitely predicted as yet. It was a question 
of the strength of the constitution. Mr, Winter- 
bourne told him frankly who he was, what his 
position was, and the whole sad story; and the 
doctor perfectly agreed with Yolande that it was 
most unadvisable to risk the agitation likely to 
be produced if the poor woman were to be con- 
fronted with her husband, Any messages he 
might wish to send (in the event of her becom. 
ing worse) could be taken to her; they might 
give her some mental rest and solace; but for 
the present the knowledge of his being in Worth- 
ing was tu be kept from her. And to this Mr. 
Winterbourne agreed, though he would fain have 
seen a little more of Yolande. Many a time— 
indeed, every day—he walked up and down the 
promenade, despite the coldness of the weather, 
and always with the hope that he might catch 
some glint of her at the window, should she come 
for a moment to look at the outer world and the 
wide sea. Once or twice he did so catch sight 
of her, and the day was brighter after that. It 
was like a lover. 

As the days passed, the fever seemed to abate 
somewhat, but an alarming prostration super- 
vened. At length the doctor said, on one ovca- 
sion when Mr. Winterbourne had called on him 
for news: 

“T think, Mr. Winterbourne, if you have no 
objection, I should like to have a consultation on 
this case. I am afraid there is some complica- 


tion.” 
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“T hope you will have the best skill that Lon- 
don can afford,” said Mr. Winterbourne, anxi 

ly; for although the doctor rather avoided 1 i 
ing him in the face, the sound of this ph s | alarm 


ominous. 
“Shall J ask Sir 


re 


WINDOW GARDENING—RUS IN URBE. 


“J will do my best,” the doctor promised ; 

and he added, “I will say this for the young 

And, whatever you do, don’t lady, that she has shown a devotion and a forti- 
4!—try to keep her mind at | tude that I have never seen equalled in any sick- 
room, and I have been in practice now for two- 


to come down ?” he said, | but don’t frig , and-thirty years.” 


But all the skill in London or anywhere else 
could not have saved this poor vietim from the 
fatal consequences of a few moments? thought 
lessness. The wasted and enfeebled constitu. 
tion had succumbed. But her brain remained 
clear; and as long as she could hold Yolande’s 
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_ hand, or even see the girl walking about the 


room or seated in a chair, she was content. 

“T don't mind dying now,” she said, or rather 
whispered, on one occasion, ‘I have seen you, 
and known you; you have been with me fora 
while, It was like an angel that you came to 
me; it was an angel who sent you to me, Tam 
ready to go now. 

“Mother, you must not talk like that! the 
girl exclaimed. Why, the nonsense of it! 
How long, then, do you expect me to be kept 
waiting for you before we can start for Bordi- 


* ghera together ?” 


“We ‘shall never be at Bordighera together,” 


' the mother said, absently —* never! never ! 
* But you may be, Yolande ; and I hope you will 


be. happy there, and always; for you deserve to 


be. Ah, yes, you will be happy—surely it can 
not be other wise—you, so beautiful and so noble- 
hearted.” 

And at last Yolande grew to fear the worst. 
One evening she had sent for her father; and 
she went down-stairs and found him in the sit- 
ting-room. 

“Yolande, you are as white as_a ghost.” 

“Papa,” she said, keeping a tight guard over 
herself, “I want you to come upstairs: with me, 
I have told my mother you were coming. She 
will see you; she.is grateful to you for the kind 
messages I have taken to her. J—I have not 
asked ‘the doctors, but—I wish you to come with 
me. Do not speak to her—it is only to see you 


that she wants.” 
He followed her up the stairs; but he entered 


first into the room, and he went over to the bed- 
side and took his wife's hand, without a word. 
The memories of a lifetime were before him as 
he regarded the emaciated check and the strange- 
ly large and brilliant eyes; but all the bitterness 
was over and gone now. 

“ George,” said she, “I wished to make sure 
you had forgiven me, "and to say good-by. You 
have been inother as well as father to Yolande 
she loves you— You—you will take care of 
her.” 

She closed her eyes, as if the effort to speak 
had overcome her; but he still held his wife's 
hand in his; and perhaps he was thinking of 
what had been, and of what—far otherwise— 
might have been. 

[To BK CONTINUED.] 
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IIIS pretty art picture shows a group of ama- 
teur cooks, who, persuaded of their superior 
skill in the fine art of frying pancakes, have in- 
vaded the kitchen, much to the disgust of the 
real queen of the realm, —Heedless of her scorn, 
they cry out with admiration at the manner in 
which the hero has achieved the feat of turning 
the cake, which evidently satisfies him and his 
friends much better than the person whose trade 
it is to make pancakes. The figure-drawing and 
crouping are admirable. This, with the fine dou- 
ble-page engraving “Cherries,” and the little 
gem “ Window Gardening,’ "makes the present 
number of the Bazar remarkable for its fine col- 
lection of art pictures which xc preservation. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Tmitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word * Horsrorn's” ig on the wrap- 
per. None genuine without it.—{ Adz. } 


Turek shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Brssizt Darvine’s endorsement below ; 

1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perrte, Jr. : 

Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessik Daruina. 

Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrix, Jr, Proprietor, 

110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Laker*s Premium Chocolate, the best 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Privapecenia, Pa., Sept. 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co.: 

I am 74 years old, have lived 34 years in Phila- 
delphia, and well known among Germans. I have 
been troubled 12 years with a white swelling on 
my right foot, and getting worse every year, and 
very painful, and breaking out in hot weather. I 
consulted several doctors and they told me it was 
incurable, and I would have to take it with me in 
the grave. Some time ago I Jost my appetite, was 
costive, had headache and fever, in fact, was very 
sick. I saw in the German Democrat that Hop 
Bitters was what I needed. I got a bottle, took it 
one week and was as well again as ever, and to 
my greatest surprise, right from the first, my swell- 
ing went down gradually, and J taking another 
bottle got entirely well of it. The wife of my 
neighbor had two such swellings on her legs, and 
three bottles cured her. I think this is a great 
triumph for your bitters. Joun Stout, 

No. 4 Young’s Alley, above Willow St. 


from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 


Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excclient article for familics. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COxn 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYF, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


Srippsuitt, Inp., Nov. 13, 1881. 
Dear Sirs,—I have read 80 much about Hop 


ee 

Has received universal endorsement. No eet prepa- | Bitters, and always being afflicted with neuralgia, I owe my 
ration puraeescs stich remarkable properties for em- | weakness, diseased stomach, never having much . 
bellishing and strengthening the hair aud renderin a i : 
it dark eal lossy. at cite baldiiees and eradicate health, I tried a couple bottles ; it has strength- Restoration 
dandruff. Burnert’s Fiavonina Exrnacts are the | ened and helped me more than any medicine or to Health 
best.—[4do.] doctor. I am now on my third bottle, and am 

2h See thankful that it has helped me. _ I will advise all and Beauty 


Metzin’s Foon, an advertisement of which appears 
in our paper to-day, ia a preparation which, by its 
exceeding intrinsic value, hug won the front rank 
among all anbetitutes for mother's milk in nourishing 
infante, and is equally adapted as a food for Invalida. 
It keeps in any climate, is easily prepared, and is 
highly commended by all physicinna,—( Ado.) 


Tur. finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey, & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
Sth Ave.—[Adbv.} 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
Btrenyth, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cana. 


Royat. Baxino Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
2 ska., 14c.; 3 knots 
CRE WE Li * Kensington Flos 


Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 aks. French Cotton, 
15c.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c. ; full instructions for 
doting Stamping which will not rub off, 
B0c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c. ; 1 box Powder, 
2c. Special offer—all above, 
_ $1.00. Stamping Putterns at whole- 
sale. Outfits, $1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


. Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Aragene, 
Crewels, Embroi on and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogne. 


The Caligraph. 


The onl rfect Type- 
Writing nena: is 
Any one can work it at 


ment 

urmnished in 11 different 
ee; Styles of type. 

BARRON & FRACKER, 
= GENERAL AGENTS, 

es ae = a ‘ co 3 27 Union Square, N.Y. 
iting Machine Supplies a Specialty. Send 
for Thustratea Catalogue. FP isa 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


) THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
} (trade-mark) is protean, and ia 
iil the highest classical standard 


\ 


@ 


\\ 


Sif trated cntalogue mailed free. 
mr Heiser & Guutn, 
%3 East 13th Street, New York, 


SOUTHERN, PURCHASING. AGENCY. 


BRIDAL TROUSSKAUX A SPECIALTY. 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


that are afflicted to give ita trial, Lucy Vai. 


coiffure of the age. Onr illus 


Beat the World 
Rock vite, Conn., March 6, 1882. 


Hop Bitters Co.: 


I have been taking your Hop Bitters for several 


weeks, and they beat the world. 


L. S. Lewis, Lewis’s Axle Machine. 
Leetonia, Pa., April 18, 1882. 


Hop Bitters Co.: 


have not been well for three years, tried almost 


every kind of patent medicines, and no less than 
seven doctors, one of Elmira, N. Y.; none have 
done me any good. 
ters, and found them just the thing. 
praised them so highly there is a great number here 
who use them with great benefit and satisfaction. 


I finally tried your Hop Bit- 
I have 


Very respectfully yours, R. Hunt. 


Gentlemen, ~The “Hop Bitters” meet with 


large sales and give general satisfaction ; one case 
in particular you should know of. 
Green, 728 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been suffering from kidney affection, which 
superinduced rheumatism. 
and remedies in vain. 
morphine to induce sleep, his trouble was so 
great. 
tian at Work, he was prevailed upon by one of his 
daughters to try it. Three bottles effected a cure, 
and now he is an enthusiast for “ Hop Bitters.” 
He is one of the oldest residents in the locality 
named, and known as a gentleman of unusual 
probity. 


Mr. John B. 


He tried physicians 
He was obliged to take 


Reading your advertisement in the Chis- 


Hexry Totten, 
672 North 10th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orrick JELLoway Mu. A. Assoctation, 
JrLttroway, O., March 18, °82. 
Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. : 
I have been using your Hop Bitters, and find 


them what you recommend them to be for kidney 
disease (viz., superior to all others). 


J. L. HILDERBRAND. 


Vertigo, Dizziness, and Blindness. 
Orrick Urica Morning Hrracp, 
Unica, Feb. 18, 1882. 

I have been troubled with vertigo since last 
July, and have suffered greatly every night after 
any considerable exertion from dizziness and 
blindness. I tried two bottles of Hop Bitters, and 
since then have been entirely relieved. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. Fuanigan. 


Hop Bittera Co.: June 15, 1881. 

I have been suffering five years past with neu- 
ralgia, liver complaint, dyspepsin, and kidney 
complaint, and I have doctored with fourteen dif- 
ferent doctors, who did me no good. At last I 
tried Hop Bitters, and after using a few bottles I 
received a great benefit from them, and if I had 
used Hop Bitters regularly, I would have been 
well before. I know them to be the best medicine 
in the world for nervous diseases of all kinds. 

JaMES Coonts, 
Beelington, Barber County, W. Va. 


Wicked for Clergymen. 

I believe it to be all wrong and even wicked 
for clergymen or other public men to be led into 
giving testimonials to quack doctors or patent 
medicines, but when a really meritorious article, 
composed of valuable remedies known to all, and 
that all physicians use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully 
and heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good 
they have done me and my friends, firmly believ- 
ing they have no equal for family use. I will not 
be without them. 

Rev. B. R——, Washington, D. C. 


A good Baptist clergyman of Bergen, N. Y., a 
strong temperance man, suffered with kidney 
trouble, neuralgia, and -dizziness almost to blind- 
ness, over two years after he was advised that 
Hop Bitters would cure him, because he was 
afraid of and prejudiced against the word “ bit- 
ters.” Since his cure he says none need fear but 
trust in Hop Bitters. 


My wife and daughter were made healthy by 
the use of Hop Bitters, and I recommend them to 
my peuple.—Methodist Clergyman, Mexico, N. Y. 


I had severe attacks of Gravel and Kidney 
trouble; was unable to get any medicine or doc- 
tor to cure me until I used Hop Bitters, and they 


cured me in a short time.—A distinguished lawyer 


and temperance orator of Wayne County, N. Y. 


cleanses the blood and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the catese. 


only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 


zo the 
CUTICURA 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 


ISFIGURING Hnmorsg, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching ‘Tortares, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 


fantile Humor cured by the Cutioura Remxpirs. 


Curicuxa Resorvent, the new blood ole 


repiration of impurities an 


Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Uicera and Sores, and 


restores the Hair. 
Cuticcrra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 


Toilet. Requisite, prepared trom Cuticura, is indie- 
penenble in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemighes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 


Curteuna Rewinies are absolutely pure, and the 
autifiers. 


Sold everywhere. “Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Svap, 


@ centa; Rezolyent, $1. 


Porter Drava anv Creutoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


MILLER’S 
PARASOLS. 


We are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 


WHITE Parasols, tn all our popular shapes, in Ar- 
mure, Ottoman, Brocade, Surah, Satin, 
Grain, and Satteen. 


oire, Gros 


LACE TRIMMED, 
Spanish, Oriental, Escurial, and Irish Point Edgings. 


HAND-RUN COVERS. 


Novelties in Veuver Carriage Parasols, very rich, 
$20 00 and upward. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
6th Ave., cor. 22d Street. 


DR. LENGYEL’S 

PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 
failed. It preserves and beantifies wonderfully 
the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. Harry A. 
Bauer Van Rampsberg, Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmices, Thou- 
fands of testimonials, Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW'’S Beautifying Bazar, No. 54 Weat 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggixts. 
Coneultationa on all diefigurements of the skin 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


A NEW CATatoaue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any addrese on receipt of 
8-cent. stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


NOTICE T0 CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The W. ¥. Tribune says, “It 
is by far the best work of its kind existing in 
any language.” 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. 


Address Harper & Brorners, Publishers, 
7 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
—— —_ ; 28S ce te 
MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 
HE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
MOTHERS’ MILK. The most nourishing 
diet for invalids and nursing mothers. Com- 
mended by all physicians. Sold by ali druggists. 
a inallclimates. 75c. Send for the pamph 
ase. 


K 
T. METOALF & Co.,41 Central Wharf, Boston, 


Mme. BRADY 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 
Pee and EMBROLDERING TO oybEn 
erforathn, achines an i terns 
sale. Send for Circalar. pew Pa me 


“Dr. Benson's Skin Cure,” says A.M. Noble, Sa- 
lem, N. C., “ made my scaly skin ott asa jady's.”” = 


 - 


VOLUME XVI, No, of, 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONR 


y of; . 
L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves 
iy 
SUPERIOR eS 
to any other. Cl : 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a percoely aetaral 
appearance. Oo nets 
required, and not @ sin- i 
gle Dairpin, Warranted of natu 
rally curly hair, or money refund. 
ed. From $ upward. i 
An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or Euglish Bangs, 
from upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12¢. 
each. 5 
Switches, all Jong bair, 28-in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. : 


UNRIVALLED 


Beautifying Cosmetics, 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautifal transpar- 
ency. It is_recommended by physicians. Price, #1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powe 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. ay Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1577, so highly recommended and un. 
surparaed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitationa 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F, F. Marshall's A donine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously thehair,thebeard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelushes a beautital light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without. injuryfo the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 60 per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, un elegant asgortment of naturally 
gray hair, {n the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stam ingsng Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

ew fllustrated | earns on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 

privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 4th 8t., near 6th Ave., New York. 


a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


PRer Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... rr eeerrre 34 0 
HARPER'S WEKKLY.... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR .....cecceeereneeenes wees 400 
The THREE above publicatious........ e010 00 
Any TWO above named .......e.seeeseereenees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........+ cecee 1 80 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE } 500 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § ‘77 7"t""** . 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers). ......ccceee ee eseeee 10 00 


Pontage ree to alt aubacribers in the United States 
or Canaia. 


The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazan begin with 
the firet numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youxe Pxovin with the firet Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Nombers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except iu cages where the sbecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Propix sent ou 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: & 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at pricee 
Tanging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furuixbed 
gratuitousiy on application to Haevee & Buorunes. 


Remittances ghonld be made by Post-Oftice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


ga HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Speeific is the only bre | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ak 
annoying distigurements from the Lipa, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. Kast 20th St., N.Y. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS_Mire 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or, & BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, Flums, Grapes and Cher. 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of ¥ cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BU WNE, 110 Wooster 8t., N.Y. 
Fahne lena reper Daal ee eh AE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J, G. CROITY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who Wi 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haerer’s Bazak Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 


id 

J 4 It’s all the rage to make Tiptrs an 

i i nd rtb- 

LADIES ¢ Lamurgquine with twine Lams 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from allobjectionable qualities, 
will, atler i tew applications, tarn the hair al opin 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought a Hah ix for 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle ets 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of tial 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avexce, New YORK. 


for 
COLLECTORS.—A handrome ret of cards 
CAR Se. stump. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester NY. 
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\NEW STORE, 


Le Boutilier Bres., 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSIERY, SILK 
GLOVES, NUN°S VERILINGS, LAWNS, 
JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MITTS, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c. 

We cannot here enumerate pricea, but give purchasers 
the full benefit of some great bargains we are now able 
to offer. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 


Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


HARPER'S BA ZAR. 


{Le Boutillier Bros, 
Broadway and 14th Street. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pieces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 7y¢. per yard; worth 12c. 

American Printed Satines, 15¢.; re« 
duced from 2ic. Large variety. 

Fine Scotch Ginghama, 18¢.; reduced 
from 25c. 

Greylock Striped Gin nama, 10c. and 
12x¢.; regular price, 1 

150 pieces Linen Lawue; 20c. 
Py baie Lawns, 25¢.; reduced from 

Ce 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies Night-Gowns, 54-inch long, 
Tucks, Insertions, and Ruffles, 99c. 3; 
worth 3 

Ladies’ Chemises, 49c.; worth 75c¢. 

Ladies? Drawers, 49c.3; worth 65c. 

Ladies Skirts, 9$c., with Tucks aud 
Embroidered Ruffles; worth $1 3 


eran, Allen, &On Orchard Sts., N. : 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


IN MERINO AND BALBRIGGAN FOR LADIES 
AND CHILDREN. 
LADIES’ GAUZE MERINO VESTS, 19¢. 
LADIES' FINE GAUZE VESTS, 25c. 
FINER GRADES SILK, TRIMMED, 38c. AND 50c. 
LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN VESTS, 88c. 


ONE LOT 


15 Cases New Britain Knitting Co.’s Ladies’ 
Gossamer Merino Vests, Low Neck, High 
Neck, Short and Long Sleeves, at 45c.3; the 
garment cost to manufacture $8 the dozen. 


CHILDREN’S GAUZE MERINO VESTS (16 to 34 
inches), 5c. UP, ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

CHILDREN’S FINE GOSSAMER VESTS, 20c. UP. 

BOYS' BICYCLE AND LAWN-TENNIS SHIRTS, 
NEW STYLES AND COLORS, 45c., T5c., 85c., $1 15, 


From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 


FINE CAMBRIC DRESS, Embroidered “Bor plats 
between Box-plaiting down front, three Boe pills 
down back. All sizes from 6 months to 4 y 

The best-selected stock of INFANTS” ov TFITS, 


Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your. wants, small or large. It will be prosit- 
able ae Mail Order Department thor- 
ough equipped. 


$1 25 to $1 95. B lls LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and CORSETS, DRESS- 
BOYS’ BATHING-DRAWERS, 10c. AND 15c. THE Outi | r toe 

Bak CP: : Le eC ros, (ee ee ae Of 23d Street., 
TOUTHS: HATS, 36c- 802 UP. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. | 31 & 33 West 28d Street, New York. 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


Jerseys, 


Plaited Back and 
Satin Bow, $2 43; 
Plain Jerseys in 
Black, Garnet, Myr- 
tle, and Navy Blue, 
$198. The best-fit- 
ting and most relia- 
ble garments at the 
lowest prices, Fine 
Silk and MohairJer- 
seys in white and all 
colors a specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. N. Collins, 


32 West 14th St., 
New York. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New w York. 


a ep a week in your own town. Terms and 1d $5 outfit 
$66 free, Addresa H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine, 


BRUNSWICK 
VELV HTEENS. 


MEN'S STRAW HATS, 25c., 49c. UP. 


WHITE SUITS. 


WHITE LAWN SUITS, TRIMMED EMBROIDERY, 
3550; HAVE BEEN $8. 

WHITE INDIA MUSLIN SUITS, TRIMMED 
POINT LACE, $9 15; HAVE BEEN $14. 

WHITE MULL SUITS, TRIMMED FIGURED EM- 
BROIDERY AND INSERTING, $8 50; HAVE BEEN 


$12 75. 
WHITE INDIA LAWN MATINEE SUITS, Triamen 


FINE NEEDLEWORK AND SASHES, $15; HAVE 
BEEN $22 50. 


FE, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t., 
58 to 70 ALLEN, 59 to 68 ORCHARD ST. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


20th St. and 6th nd 6th Avenue, New York. New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 Weat 14th St., near 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 


STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS. 
Onr friends will bear in mind that we are selling all our 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
Many of which are of last week's ee ene at 
MUCH REDUCED RAT 
Reduced and astonishingly low prices for Trimmed 
Bonnets and Round Hats of our OWN MAKE. 


Reductions rale in our 
ROUND yar AND BONNETS FOR SCHOOL- 
#IRLS AND MISSES, 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS at REDUCED FIGURES. 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Out-of-town trade will take account of this fact. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, 
BRIDAL GARNITURE AND VEILS 
Floral Parares for the Coaching Club, Jardinieres 


and Jardiniere Planta 
I. LOEWENSTEIN. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Misses’ Imported Pattern Suits, and those 
of our own manufacture, at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

A large variety of Ladies’ White Nainsook 
Dresses and Wrappers, handsomely 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace. 

Ladies’ French Underclothing in Percale 
and Linen Hand Embroidery, together 
with a fine stock of our make, Infants’ 
Goods of all descriptions. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


SILKS tor PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, 82.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


We offer the following great bargains this 
week, any of which we guarantee to be well 
worth your attention : 

Une lot BLACK CASHMERES at 65c. ; 
usual price 80, 

43 Pieces BLACK CASHMERES at 84c.; 


DRY coons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Millium to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markece orl of the world. 
Dress Goods, Silk ake f} Shewis, Trimmings, HNostery, 
‘ane: oaks, 


usual price $1 00, 
pholatery, Ladies’ Drenses, ©! 
Remarkable for closeness of the pile. With light fabric, beantiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to Padermoay, Tes ea Laces jem ry Faraishing, Goods, 
Silk Velveta. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puftings, gutincned Foye Paes aor pares ‘pplication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Be, Philada. 


SILKS. 


85 Pieces very fine quality BLACK SILK at 
87c.; usual price 1 10, 

40 Pieces at $1 13; worth $1 35. 

22 Pieces at $1 64; worth &2 00, 

Also, 38 Pieees SUMMER CHECKED SILKS 
at 75c.; sold a few weeks ago at 1 25. 

We also offer a very large assortment of 
‘COLORED DRESS GOODS from 10e. to &2 00 
per yard. Samples of these will be sent on 
application. 

We have a very complete stock of DRY 
‘GOODS and FANCY GOODS, and our prices 
are very low. 


CONTINUATION 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 50c. and $23 
reduced from 9Qe. and 83. 

Spanish Lace Scarf#, $1 503 reduced from $2 25. 

Black Hand-run Spanish Fichns from $3 and 
$7 50; reduced from $4 50 ani 811. 

Real Guipure Lace Capes, $43 reduced from $12. 

Real Irieh Crochet Laces, 25c., 40c., 50c. per 
yan ; iat vate 

rge Lot Fancy Laces at jc. per yard; reduced 

fainton y 20c. per y 

Special Line Fancy Laces at 1 Oc. per yard. 


RIBBONS, 
8-Inch All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
Der yard; reduced from $1 50. 
8-luch’ All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
ber yard; reduced from $1 50. 
Also, Fine French Flowers, reduced to one-half value. 


DUNCAN A, GRANT, 


28 } Went 23d S8t., and 19 West 22a St. 


Oy’ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 
AND STAMPED GooDs. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker St., N.Y. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST. 
The great popularity of this brand of PURSE SILK is obtained by the excellence of its colors, the 


peculiarity of its twist, and the facility with which it may be wrought into those exquisite desigus known 
to women of past generations al- 


most as well as to thore of the 
present time. This well-known 
brand may be obtained of any en- 
terprising merchant. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers should 
notice carefully the Black Spool, 
with the name Cortice..1 on one 
end. The genuine is put up only 
in this way. 


NOW. OTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass., Sole } Sole Manufacturers. __ 


Yolande. By Watsam Biaok. Mnetrated. 20 cents. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, just ready. 


Arden. By A. Mary F, Romeon, 15 cents. 


For the Major. By Constance Fentworr Woorson, 
Cloth, 91 00. = 


Mr. Scarborongh’s Family. By Antuony Tro.torr. 
20 cents. _ 


JAS. G JOHNSON & CO, 


RETAIL HOUSE, WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
8 EAST 14th STREET, 653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefally and Promptly Filled. Samples on | Application. _ 


Honest Davie. By Frank k Barrer. 20 cents. 


A Sen Queen. By W. Crank Rossrit. 16mo, Half 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Puper, 20 cents. 


The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oriritant. 16m, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Like Ships Upon tie Sen. By Franoxs ELranor 
Troncore. 20 cents, 


No New Thing. By W.E. L Norris. 25 cente. 


Mary Barton. A Tale of "Manchester Life. By Mre. 
Gasxetr. 2centa  __ 


Stray Penrls. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribanmont, 
J evontise of Bellaive. By Cuan ott M. Yonur. 
centa, 


The Story of Melicent. By Favr Mapoo. 10 cents. 


PLAIN ; Recommended 


AND WOVEN by every 
FASHION 


BROCHE JOURNAL 


THE and 
Bon-Ton Costume WRITER 


Sypae Suk; in America. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 8 Sven FOR 


Oi™ Harere & Brornens will send any of the above 
twoorka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on reevipt of the price. 

CP Hanvern’s Caranouue matled free on receipt of 
Nine Centa in afanupa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
A Chromo Visiting Carde,no 2 alike, for 1888,name on, 


SEELEY'S S Hane PILE PIPE 


there- 

other 1 eal odes fan, Bouechintie carried 

2 thay vest oe ready Jor use, without ae ae inconve- 
nience, tania immediate relief. Bold ints 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, LYONS SILK VELV 
Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $9.50 A YARD. 
t?w- Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 


and Iustrated Premium List, 10. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Naggaa, N.Y. 


$5 10 $20 Ritstede'Setmeon ata Poniant $ free. 


Dr. Befizon’ '8 Celery and Chamomile Pills cure head- 
ache of every nature promptly, also neuralgia, 


SA AWERK. $12 aday at home ensily male, ¢ Costly 
Outfit free. Addreas True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Miss De PuGH, 


NEWPORT, 


FACETLE. 

Jounsy had come home from school several times 
Within aamonth with various bruises on his face and 
body received in fights with his school-mates, and on 
Uhe list occasion his mother threatened him with se- 
vere punishinent it he ever engaged ina fight again. 
Only a few days after the small ebap appeared with a 
Dhack eye, and, scared by the stern maternal greeting, 
“Woll, sie?" he departed from his usual truthful ways, 
and stammercd, 

“T fell down and hit my head on a stone.” 

“ And which got the worst of it 2" asked his big bro- 


rer, 
“Oh, the other fellow, you bet,” answered Johnny, 
briskly.‘ He's gone home with (eo black eyes.” 


Miss DE SKYE, 


SARATOGA, 


VOLUME XVI, NO, 97, 


DE LA RATERIE, Esq. 


LONG BRANCH. 


Mrs, Lovertowrns (from her windoir, to new maid- 
aervant, who is at iwork in the garden), “* What are you 
doing in the petania bed, Norah?” 

“Shure Pio pullin’ up all the wild carrots, 'm, an’ Vl 
have it all wed ina minnit, m.” 

“Are you sure that you_ know the weeds from the 
young plants 2” 

“Faith Tam,'m. They smells jist like tame car- 
rots, ’m; an’ smells ivery wan soon’s I pulls it up, 'm.” 

gs 

Mrs. Comers is one of the old-fashioned tear-up-and- 
tear-down-everything-at-once-and. turn-the-house- 
inside-out Kind of house-cleaners, to the great diseom- 
filure of her easy-going husband and comfort-loving 
litle daughter. Said the latter, after surveying the 
blank, bare, and desvlate scene produced by this 


SUBTRACTION, 


A LINGERING IMPRESSION, 


JULIA, “NOW, KENNETH DEAR, SINCE YOU KNOW THAT ADAM WAS THE FIRST MAN, TELL ME 


WHO WAS THE FIRST WOMAN.” 


KENNETH (fresh from the French governess). “ A DAM-OISELLE,” 


gpring’s preparations for kalsomining, rd ie on 
and so forth: ‘2 hate to stay in this house now. It 
looks so ‘shamed ‘ithout any of its clothes on.” 


a nn 
Why is a stage like a bird 2—Because it has “ wings” 


and ** flies.” 


Mrs. W— isacharacter ina certain country village. 
She is now an old womun, and lives in a suull cottage 


MULTIPLICATION, 


ARITHMETIC WANTING WORDS, 


—=--, 


WN Le&i- 


| RECOVERE 


A DOUBTFUL CASE, 
CUSTOMER (rho has lost his umbrella), “1 SEE YOU HAVE A SIGN UP *UMBRELLAS RECOVERED,’ 


COVLD YOU KECOVER MINE? 


] LOST IT ABOUT A WEEK AGO,” 


~ Wie 


(E 


> 


ih 
| [i 


off the main street. A few days ago she met a lad driv. 
inga fine load of hay tomarket. She stopped him, in- 
Ae the quality and price of the hay, and after much 
deliberation ordered the hoy to drive his horses into her 
yard, The plice was rather strait for the wagon to 
enter, but he finally managed to drive in, and prepured 
to unlond, Looking up to the lad, who, pitchfork in 
hand, was about to toss off the liny, she said, with great 
simplicity, **You may give me about enough for a 
hen’s nest; I've been wanting it for some time,” 


Hl 


KNIFE-PLEATING. 
+ Tg! 
“7 CAN BASE AND NEM WELL ENOUGH, BUT WHEN IT COME TO YO" KNIFE-PLEATIN,, I'S PEARD 


Digitized by Google 


O’ MAKIN’ A POTCHL.” 
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Copyright, 1883, by Harrer & Broturra. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1883. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


. 
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Fig. 1.—Mortrtep Woo. Dress with 
Vetver Ripsox.—Froxt.—[For Back, 
. See Page 436.] 

For description see Supplement. 


DRESSING FOR DRIVING. 


0 one who has seen the coaching parade in New York can fail 

to have observed the extraordinary change which has come 

over the fashion in dress for this very conspicuous position. 

Formerly ladies wore black silks, or some dark ov low-toned color 

Mm woollens or cotton or silk, for this amusement ; and a woman 

who should have worn a white dress on top of a coach would have 
been considered as undesirably conspicuous ten years ago.’ 

Now the brightest-colored and richest silks, orange, blue, pink, 

and lilac, dresses trimmed with lace flounces, dinner dresses in fact 

—all the charming confections of Worth or Pingat—are freely dis- 


Fig. 2.—Corron SatteeN Dress witn Empromery.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 7,0n Double Page.]|—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3471: Potonatsk, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 


played on the coach-tops with the utmost recklessness, for every 
stable-boy to comment upon, for every idler to look at. The lady on 
the top of the coach without a mantle appears very much as she 
would at a full-dress ball or dinner. She then complains that 
sometimes ill-natured remarks float up from the gazers, and that 
the coaches are insulted. The fashion began at Longchamps and 
at Ascot, where, especially at the former place, a lady was privileged 
to sit in her victoria with her lilac silk full ruffled to the waist in 
the most perfect and aristocratic seclusion, Then the fast set of 
the Prince of Wales took it up, and rivalled each other in dressing 
for the public procession through London streets, where a lady 
became as prominent an object of observation as the Lord Mayor's 


Fig. 8.—Lace anp Rippon Mantie. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 1V., Figs. 23-25, 


coach, It has been taken up and followed in America, with that 
exaggeration which is a part of our American way of following 
European fashions, until it has reached a climax of splendor and, 
if we may say so, inappropriateness that is a characteristic of the 
following of foreign fashions in this country. For is a white 
satin trimmed with lace or an orange silk the dress in which a 
lady should meet the sun, the rain, or the dust of a coaching 
expedition? Is it the dress in which she desires to meet the 
gazers at a crowded hotel in a crowded thoroughfare? What 
change of dress can there be to the drawing-room ? 

We are glad to see that the Princess of Wales, whose taste 
seems He perfect, has ou Gulla; her nye ¥ face against 
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this exngyerated use of finery, She appeared 
recently in London, on top of a coach, in a suit 
of navy blue flannel. Again she and the Empress 
of Austria are described in dark neat suits of 
drap dété, and also in broadcloth dresses, One 
eat see the delicate fignres and refined features 
of these two royal heauties in this neat and in- 
conspicuous dress, and, as compared to the flaunt. 
ing pink and white and lace and orange dresses 
of those who are not royal, how vulgar the exeess 
of color becomes ! 

Our grandmothers travelled in broadcloth rid- 
ing-hahbits, and we often pity them for the heat 
and the distress which must have accompanied 
the heavy, high-fitting, long-sleeved garmenta, vet 
we can not. bat think they would have looked 
better on top of a coach than do their grand. 
daughters, who must remember, when they com- 
plain of the roughs, that we have no aristocracy 
here whose feelings the mob is obliged to respect, 
and that the plainer the dress the Jess apt will 
they be to hear unpleasant epithets applied to 
themselves, In the present somewhat reprehen- 
sible Amazonian fashion, when a woman drives a 
man in her pony phaeton (he sitting several inches 
below her), there is no doubt much audacity sug- 
gested by a gay dress which is not intended. A 
vulgar man, seeing a lady in white velvet, Spanish 
lace, a large hat, and her figare very much defined 
by her dress, does not have the idea of modesty 
or of refinement conveyed to hia mind by the 
sight; he is very apt to laugh and to say some- 
thing sanev, Then the lady says, “With bow 
little respect women are treated in large cities, 
or at Newport, or at Saratoga!" Were she more 
plainly dressed in a dark foulard or an incon. 
spicnous flannel or cloth dreas, with her hat sim- 
ply arranged, she would be quite as pretty, and 
better dressed for her work, and very much less 
apt to excite invidious comment. Women dress 
plainly enough when tempting the “salt sea wave,” 
and also on horseback. Nothing could be simpler 
than the riding-habit, and yet is there any dress 
so becoming? But on the coach they can not be 
too fine. 

OF course women can dress as they please, but. 
if they please to dress conspicuously, they must 
be ready to take the consequences, A few vears 
ago no lady would venture into the street unless 
a mantle or a shawl or a scarf covered her 
shoulders, It was a lady-like precaution, Then 
cane the inglorious days of the * tied-backs,” 
now fortunately no more, and the utter absence 
of any shield for the figure. It had, no doubt, 
its influence on the modesty of the age. 

Better far, if women must parade their charms, 
were the courtly dresses of those beauties of 
Kird-eage Walk near Queen Anne's mansions, 
where “Lady Betty Modish” was born — full, 
long, bonffant brocades, hair piled high, long and 
graceful scarfs, and gloves reaching to the el- 
how. Even the rouge and pawder were a mask 
to hide the cheek whieh did or did not blash as 
a pair of fiery eves were fastened upon it. Let 
ns not be understood, however, as extolling these. 
The nineteenth-eentury beauty mounts a coach 
with none of ghese aids to shyness. No sugges- 
tion of hiding any of her charms occurs to her. 
She goes ont on a coach without cloak or shaw), 
or anything bac a hat on the back of her head 
and a gay parasol, between her and the eve of the 
gazer ora possible thunder-storm. ‘These ladies 
are not members of an acclimatization society. 
They ean not compel a uew climate. Do they 
not suffer from cold? Do not the breezes go 
through them’? Answer, all ye pneumonias and 
diphtherias and rheumatisms ! 

There is no delicacy in the humor with which 
the funny papers and the caricaturists treat these 
very exaggerated costumes, No delicaey is re- 
quired, A change to a quieter style of dress 
would soon abate this treatment of which so 
many ladies complain. Let them dress like the 
Princess of Wales and the Empress of Austria 
when in the conspicuous high relief of the coach, 
and the result will be that Jadies, married and 
single, will not be subjected to the insults of 
whieh so many complain, and of which the pa- 
pers are full after every coaching parade. 

Lady riders are almost never obliged to com- 
plain of the ineivility of a passer-by. They are 
modest figures, and ax a general thing nowadays 
riding well, A lady can alight from her horse 
and walk about in a crowded place without 
hearing an offensive word. She is’ properly 
dressed for her exercise. 

Nor, again, is a young lady in a lawn-tennis 
suit assiiled by the vulgar criticism of a vulgar 
Jooker-on, Thousands play at Newport, Sarato- 
ga, and other places of resort, with thousands 
Jooking on, and no one utters a word of criticism, 
The short flannel skirt and close Jersey are need- 
ed for the active runner, and her somewhat ce- 
centrie appearance is condoned, It is not con- 
sidered an exhibition ora show, but a good healthy 
romp or play, People feel an interest and an 
anxiety in it. It is like the old pleasant merry- 
making of the May-pole, the friendly jousts of 
neighbors on the common play-ground of the 
neighborhood, with the dances under the walnut- 
trees of sunny Provence. The game is an invig- 
erating one, and even those who do not know it 
are pleased with its animation. It gives to the 
jaded overworkers of one American life a very 
sensible relaxation even to look at it, We have 
hitherto neglected that gymnastic culture which 
mide the Greeks the graceful people that they 
were, and which added to the culture of the mind. 

People from the remote country districts, or 
Communists from Paris, gentlemen of a low turn 
of mind, find nothing to Jaugh at in either of 
these costumes of women of which we have spok- 
en. But when they see a ball dress foisted high 
on a coach they do see something to laugh at, 
and women seldom come home from a coaching 
parade without a tingling cheek and a feeling of 
shame at some comment upon their dress and 
appearance. A young lady drove up to the Ocean 
House at Newport iu a pony phaeton last sum- 


mer, and was offended because a gentleman on 
the piazza said, “ That girl has a very small waist, 
and she means us to see it.” Who was to blame ? 
The young lady was dressed in a very conspicu- 
ous manner; she had neither mantle nor jacket 
about her; she probably therefore did mean that 
her waist should be seen. 

There is a growing objection all over the world 
to the hour-glass shape once so fashionable, and 
we must be glad to observe it as a tendency to- 
ward the more sensible form of dress, the re- 
specting of the sacred health of woman, on whose 
vigor and stvength the race depends. But if a 
woman still laces heraeif in to a sixteen-inch belt, 
and then clothes herself in brocade, satin, bright 
colors, and the most conspicuous manner, she 
should not objeet to the fact that men, seeing 
her throw aside her modesty, comment upon her 
charms in no meazured terms, She has no one 
to blame but herself. 

We might in commenting upon this overdress- 
ing say also that women deprive themselves of 
the advantage of contrast by this style of dress. 
Lace especially is for the house and for the full- 
dress dinner or ball. So of the light gay silks 
which have no fitness of fold or of texture for 
the climbing of a coach. If bright colors are 
desired, let ladies choose the merinos and nuns’ 
veiling for these coaching dresses, or, better still, 
let them dress in dark colors, plain and incon- 
spicuous dresses, which neither dust nor sun nor 
rain can injure, They are far more exposed to 
the elements than when on the deck of a yacht. 

Nor is it any reason why American women 
should dress in red velvet. and white satin on top 
of a coach because the fast set of the Prince of 
Wales do so in London. Let them remember 
the fact that the Queen had lent Windsor Castle 
to the Prince for the Ascot races, but when she 
learned that two fast American beauties were ex- 
pected, she rescinded the loan, and told the Prince 
to entertain such guests elsewhere. 


Sarurpay, JuLy 14, 1883, 
WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best. original drawing to illustrate 
ALFRED Domet’s “ Christmas Hymn" —the dram. 
ing to be suitable for publication in Waxren's 
MaGazink, and to be the erclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Hanper & Brotners offer an 
avard of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc. 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros. 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American achools, including also a. xojourn abroad 
of at least siz mouths for the xduly of the old inas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installnunts 
and al such limes as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes speeificd, 

The drawings must be veceived hy Messrs. 
Farrer & Brorners vot later than August 1, 
1883, addressed © Art Competition, Harper's Mag. 
azine, Franklin Square, New York"; avd each 
must be desiqnated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, aye, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope acconproying the drawinas, cau wot to be 
opened nutil the vexidt of the competition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful come 
petitor will not be publicly announced vntil the pub. 
lication of the drawing, 

Mr. R. Swain Grerorp, N.A.; Mr. FD. Mitcer, 
A.N.A.; aad Mr. Chtantes Parsons, AJNLA., Sie 
prritendaut of the Art Departivent, Hanrer & 
Brotuers, will act as jrdges uf the competition, 

It is intended to engrave the suceesspul drawing 
as ane page for Warner's Macazise of December, 
1883; and should other drawmgs submitted he 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, ax follows: one page Harven’s 
WEEKLY, 8300; one page Harver’s Bazar, &200 ; 
one page Harper's Youn Props, $100, 

If the judgex should decide that no one of the 
drawings ix asnitable, Messrs, Harver & Brovirrs 
veseyre the right to ertend the lonit of tine and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Avenen Dowett 
have been published, That published in 1837 os 
the one for the Mustration of which artists are in- 
nited to compete, and a printed copy af it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franksin Square, NEw York. 


IMPROVING THE SITINING 
HOURS. 


N almost all houses of moderate means 
there is some one feminine member of 
the family whose time is not completely oe- 
enpied, and who might turn it to protit and 
account if she bethonght herself of the 
way—if not the mother and mistress of the 
family, then her mother or her husband's 
mother, her sister or her husband's sister, a 
dependent niece or an elder daughter, 
When her share of household tasks is 
done there shonld be for snch a one some 
spare hours that might be better filled than 
with too much faney-work, too much novel- 
reading, or too much visiting, and too many 
shopping excursions. If she lives in the 
city she has little to fall back on, when in- 
side her own dwelling, for this extra occn- 
pation, except the fancy-work, as almost 
any other employment amounting to any- 


thing would take her out of the house into 
shop, or counting-room, or office, or the 
house of another. But if she lives in the 
country,in a house with a yard attached, 
she has ample means of employing herself 
with usefulness and to the enlargement of 
the family income. As every house that 
has a two-ncre attachment, which will au- 
awer for pasturage, can feed a cow for six or 
seven months in the year, most families can 
keep one, and make her pay for het winter 
food, besides furnishing something over, and 
all the running accompaniment of comfort, 
if not Inxury, that comes with her posses- 
sion. For this cow will furnish a surplus 
of milk—which all physicians declare to be 
as beneficial and nutrifions as solid food— 
saving the milk bill entirely and largely di- 
minishing the butcher's ; and the cream, be- 
ing first taken off the milk used on the ta- 
ble and in cookery, will abolish the item of 
butter in the grocer’s bill for a large part 
of the year, and produce great economy in 
the use of sugar, wine, spices, and tlavor- 
ing extracts in its use as pudding sauce. 
There is a gratified pride in the production 
of butter that every housewife knows that 
has ever made it or had it made in her 
kitchen—we will not say dairy, as that 
might make the business seem too formal. 
And then this seeker for extra work will 
find there is a poetical side to it all as well 
——the lifting of the sweet cool skins of 
cream with its perfect tint, the spotless 
vessels that hold it, the churn that may be 
quite a dainty object in itself, the watching 
of the pretty chemistry, the gathering of 
the soft maxs from the residue of butter- 
milk that little mouths and large oues are 
always ready for, its washing and repeated 
washing in sparkling water, its salting, its 
beating and moulding, its second working 
the next day, and ifs stamping; it is all the 
neatest and pleasantesg light work imagi- 
nable, One's arm will hardly weary at the 
churn in such churning as one cow’s or 
even two cows’ cream attords, and, if it. 
does, there is usually in every family one 
who relishes the opge®unity of relieving 
it; and there is a con®@tion of cleanness 
aiid sweetness, With the wooden bowls and 
spatulas, abont the whole operation that is 
agreeable. And when the butter balls are 
made attractive by neat little wooden prints 
with the maker's initials on them, or when 
bits of the substance are rolled between 
slender corrugated “ spaddles,” dropping out 
like glorified strawberries in shape, in adadi- 
tion to the feeling of one’s usefulness in 
adding to the revenues of the family is the 
possible pleasnre of having something un- 
usual to send to some balf-sick invalid, or 
to some city friend who might in her igno- 
rance think sneh butter was the ambrosia 
on which the old gods maintained their 
substance intact. 

But where one keeps a cow one can also 
keep bees. And, indeed, whoever hasa yard 
ten feet square or so in the country ean keep 
hees anyway, for they need only ground 
enough for their hives to stand on, and ask 
no favors, not even so much as a rose-bush at 
the gate, although they will thank you well 
and pay you well for putting one there. 
For of course the nearer you have your 
flowers to yonr hives, the less distance the 
bees will have to roam, aud the less time 
they will take to make the honey. But. 
your neighbor's tield of buckwheat is as 
good tor your bees as if it were your own, 
and undergoes no robbery in enriching you ; 
a bass-wood tree beside your door will he 
as valuable while it blooms as the acres of 
violets and jasmines and honevsuckes that 
the perfame-makers of France strip for their 
fragrant dews; and if you have the yellow- 
banded Italian bee, whose long proboscis 
ean penetrate the tubes of the red clover, 
he will seek no gardens of richer or costlier 
flowers so long as the clover is in blossom. 
Here, in the little hives, will be more honey 
than you can use in the year, even if the 
children love honey, a little for your neigh- 
bors, and for the sick who gargle their sore 
throats with sage tea and honey, and a little 
more for the market; while if berries fail 
and the “ preserves” give out, there is always 
a box of honey that can be withdrawn, and 
do its duty on the table with more decora- 
tion, and with more sweetness too, than all 
the artificial sweetmeats the rarest cook can 
put together, And if in the little time and 
attention that the bees require one obtains 
any idea of the marvellous work of nature, 
of the inscrutability of its mysteries, of the 
miracle of the intelligence of the bees, of 
the complicated structure that, as has been 
observed, within the weight of two grains 
should compass powers to collect their dif- 
ferent sorts of harvest, glne and wax and 
ating poison and honey, one may learn a 
lesson that will cause one to be less inclined 
to render snap-judgments upon the ways 
of Providence, and hold one’s peace about 
what one can not understand. 

But where a cow can be kept, and bees 
thrown in, what is there to hinder that wo- 
man of the fumily who has the most spare 
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time from attending to the nee ‘ 
hens? If she ueee how to Seeace 
work together neatly, she has undoubted] : 
enough mechanical skill to set upa little 
inclosure with laths, and make it Water. 
proof on the weather side with old boards 
although the hammer and hatchet and nae 
be not strictly within the feminine pro- 
vince; and if she find it impossible the 
man of the family may help her ont in the 
small beginning, not to mention its being 
worth her while to hire the help rather 
than forego the hens. But. that done a 
single pair of hens and their lord will nasi 
furnish her with all the increase she wants 
She will give them clean roosts and “ small 
feed” and water, and nests in rather shady 
spots, for the hen is a creature of reserves 
and likes to keep her egg-laying a secret 
till she is ready to proclaim it, when she 
wants all the world to know all there iy 
abont it. Let her give her hens hot water 
to drink in the winter mornings, with some 
of the dinner scraps or meat trimmings to 
eat besides their grain, and not too much 
grease, and af night only the hard kernels, 
which will not freeze in their crops, and 
they will he laying so early in the season 
as to yield her eges when they are forty 
cents a dozen, and scarce at that, and will 
want to sit in March itself, and give her 
spring chickens, which, if she keeps ina 
warm place and cossets a little, she will 
nell at fifty cents the pound before they are 
to be had in any but the great markets, and 
welcome there, paying all expenses, and 
making her little farm-yard clear gain. 
And over and above her profit in Thoney 
she will find a world of amusement in 
watching the creatures, their half-human 
habits and resemblances, their comical 
ways, their sellishnesses and tyrannies, their 
hostilities and vanities, and in finding in 
the hen herself a singular illustration of 
life—for that life of hers is but one long, 
pitiful, although apparently enjoyable, act 
of maternity —laying her egg, brooding 
over it, bringing forth her family, seratch- 
ing for them and protecting them, and the 
moment that they can scratch for them. 
selves beginning the egg-laying over again. 

And while pursuing the last two of these 
employments our friend will find that she 
has gained not only a little money and the 
delight of proving herself nseful in surpris- 
ing ways, but the health and strength and 
good cheer that come from all ont-door oc- 
enpation, And she will be still farther re- 
warded by the consciousness that she has 
no idle time to reproach herself with in the 
making up of her account, while she can 
rank herself, with her butter, her eggs and 
chickens, and her bees, among the econo- 
mists, the producers, and the observers of 
natural phenomena, even throwing a sop to 
the Cerberns who disputes her natural or 
political right to the ownership of her bit 
of laud by doing as much with it as any- 
hody else can do. 


GHOST STORIES. 

HOST stories have heen more popular 

than any other, love stories excepted, 
since the world began. Everybody likes 
to hear them; every one likes to tell them. 
There is something in the contrast betweeu 
the cozy gathering about the cheerful fire- 
side of living, palpitating listeners and the 
poor shivering ghost outside which attracts 
while it gives usacold chill, The fact that 
we totally dishelieve every particle of the 
story seems in no wise to detract from its 
weird effect of curdling the blood and mak- 
ing the hair of the flesh stand np. We ate 
like Madame Dr Sraft, who “did not be- 
lieve in ghosts, but was mortally afraid 
of them.” We are always in hopes of be- 
ing able to believe, of establishing a link 
between the here and the hereatter; we 
see the weak places in the evidence, but 
the fascination remaing; we can not frec 
ourselves from it, and we are always ex- 
pecting that some more trustworthy wit- 
ness than any we have examined may We 
sworn in, All this indicates the inborn de- 
sire of immortality, of conscions existence, 
the aspiration of the finite for the infinite. 
But however eager we are to be assured of 
the existence of ghosts, there are perhaps 
few among us who would seek a persona 
encounter with one in a Tonely wood or 
hannted house. We greatly prefer to take 
these experiences at second-hand, aud run 
the risk of their anthenticity. 

“Even those whore faith is the most great 
In souls immortal shun them tete-d-lele,’ 


says Byron. It may be vastly entertain- 
ing to have a haunted house or room In ie 
neighborhood, where the existence of La 

may be verified when one feels equal to t! ‘ 
occasion; there is an excitement a 7 
compounded of imagination and oar un 
mulated conviction that there sre ae 
things in heaven and earth than aradream 
of in our philosophy. A family with at ti 
immaterial ghost of its own hag claws 
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aristocracy which can not be disputed by 
the neighbors or the connections by mar- 
riage. We believe that originally it was 
only the very oldest families which were 
endowed with a banshee; it was only the 
heroes at whose death the harps of the 
bards made plaintive murmurs, tuitouched 
by human fingers. It is difficult to detine 
the fascination of the ghost story; it is 
akin to that which danger and adventure 
exact, and the most faithless among us re- 
semble those of whom Imlac spoke in Ras- 
aelas, “Who deny with their tongues that 
the dead are seen, but confess it with their 


fears.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MIDSUMMER BONNETS, 


ONNETS of straw fringe are the novelty for 
midsummer. The entire bonnet is made of 
row after row of narrow colored fringe of fine 
straw with unent ends, the loops being woven 
into a alight braid for heading, and lapped to 
conceal all but the fluffy fringe. These come in 
lavender, olive, blue, and red shades, and are in 
the small capote shape with a round cap crown. 
One of lavender fringe has a thick row of velvet 
violets all along its edges, a cluster of violet-col- 
ored ostrich tips, and narrow strings of lavender 
and violet ribbon, The straw braids that repre. 
sent striped grass are liked for small bonnets 
and for the large shade hats that are worn in the 
country. The basket bonnets now represent great 
rushes braided together, and one of the caprices 
is to trim these with bunches of wheat or of 
straw, some of which is ripe and the remainder 
partly green. 

Bulgarian linen scarfs with gay Turkish em- 
broiderv in each end are also pressed into the 
milliner’s service, and are made to form entire 
hats, or else merely trim the large rough straw 
round hats, and to adorn the smallest capote. 
For round hats a frame is made with the frout of 
the brim projecting downward and with a very 
narrow brim behind. This frame is then cover- 
ed smoothly with the plain écru or ivory white 
linen, and another narrow scarf is puffed around 
the crown, and the embroidered ends are dix- 
played in loops or allowed to hang. White India 
scarfs with striped and fringed ends are also tied 
around the crown of rough straw hats. A large 
white mull bow forms the entire trimming on in- 
expensive Faval straw huts that are chosen for 
lightness and shade, and are made to last through 
one season in the country. The basket straw 
hats have sometimes an Alsacian bow made of 
two bunches of lilac blossoms, or other thickly 
clustered flowers with green leaves. Fruit is, 
however, most used on the plaited basket straw 
hats; currants, cherries, Hamburg grapes, straw- 
berries, and peaches are all represented in their 
garniture. The most dressy round hats are the 
large Leghorns, with white lace frills inside and 
outside the brim, and white plumes, or elze many 
crushed roses, either red or yellow, with perhaps 
one tightly tied bow of white or yellow velvet 
ribbon. The Langtry poke bonnet has the brim 
turned up squarely, and not bound with velvet as 
it formerly was, but this whole brim is covered 
on the outside with flowers, usually with roses 
stripped from their stems and without leaves, 
Rosettes of grass straw, or of mignonette, on 
which humming-birds are poised, are pretty trim- 
mings for country hats, 

Valenciennes lace bonnets in close small Fan- 
chon shape grow in favor for dressy summer wear, 
Irish point embroidery on muslin is also much 
used for trimming black and white straw capotes, 
Bonnets with cord crowns of silver, gilt, or straw 
are handsome with the brim covered with lace or 
flowers, The gathered crowns of tulle or of 
crinkled crape are also elegant with the brim 
made fall by pleatings of lace of the color of the 
crown, or else thickly clustered small flowers or 
leaves, 


GERSTER wears @ warm shawl in-doors all the 
time; Marte Roze trusts to luck, and takes no 
precautions, 

—Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Waters (Mrs. Chara 
ExskineE CLEMENT) make the first stop in their 
tour round the world ut the cattle ranch of Mr. 
Exskineé CLEMENT, in the Pan-Handle, Texas. 
The wife of Mr. Erskine Clement Ie a grand- 
daughter of Jonn Quincy ADAMS. 

—Miss KELLoeG bas rented for the summer a 

lace on the mountain-side in New Hartford, 

uilt by a Russian gentleman, aud charmingly 
fitted up. 

—Sixty years ago Mr. WayTe MELVILLE, the 
father of the novelist, was captain of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews, and has 
just accepted the position again. 

—Mr. RvuskIN lately complimented M. CHEs- 
NEAU by saying, ‘You may take his judgments 
for my own; they are quite as careful, and be- 
ing in French, the true language of criticism, 
they are nearly always better put.” 

—Loris MELikov, former Minister of the In- 
terior in Russia, and DeLraNnov, at present Min- 
ister of Public Instruction there, are grandchil- 
dren of the Armenian SiaFRas who brouglit the 
Orloff diamond to Russia. 

—The lute Lady WaLpearave added a draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, billiard-hall, and a doz- 
en bedrooms, on a floor above the level of the 
rest of the house, to HokACE WALPOLB’S house 
at Strawberry Will. The grounds consist main- 
ly of a vast unbroken lawn like a mowing field. 

—For the first time since he started on his 
Oriental journey, a year and a half ago, news has 
been received from Dr. OBERMEYER, Professor 
of Asiatic at the University of Vienna. He has 
been invited to visit Teheran by the Shah’s bro- 
ther, Prince ABBas Mirza. 

—One of the Queen's physicians, Dr. ANDREW 
CLank, discards all stimulants. 

—The husband of Mrs. Harrison, the daugh- 
ter of CHar.es KInosiey, lins just been ap- 
pointed to the vicarage of Clovelly, in the dis- 
trict made famous in Westeeard Ho! and enthu- 
siastically loved by the author of that book. 

—ARCHIBALD ForBes says he never looked 
on a finer man than SKOBBLOFF—a lofty fore- 
head, chestnut curls, clear blue eyes, straight 
nose, beautiful mouth, cleft chin; six feet high, 
straight as a pine, square shoulders and deep 
chest, With a debonair fearlessness of bearing, 
he looked every inch a king. 

—Mr. LABOUCHERE says that Mrs. JoHN Biag- 
Low, when her husband was Minister to France, 
was nn ideal centre of American society, that 
sociability and cordiality abounded in her salon, 
and there was not a truce of the rastouquerie 
now the plague of Paris, Mrs. BiGELow, he 
adds, was a Quakeress, aud held to the simple 
ways of the Friends, and still kept the bloom 
and piquaney for which she was voted as Miss 
JENNY POULTENEY. 

—WHISTLER has been awarded a medal at the 
Salon. Most of the French artists sell. their 
medals, either from carelessness or an affected 
disdain, SarRGENT is suid to have sold the one 
given him for the “ E) Jaleo.” 2 

—A descendant of Co.umBvus, the Duke of Ve- 
ragua, raises bulls for the bull-fighting amphi- 
theatres of Madrid and Seville. He looks like 
his famous ancestor, and is about forty. 

—Cak.orrta, the ex-Empress of Mexico, is eaid 
to have recovered from her ins: nity. Her bair 
is entirely white. She spends mech of her time 
in the study of music. \ 

—A bust ofa lady of the time of Mary Queen 
of Scots, carved in ivory by Moneav Vattairer, 
is on exhibition in London, valued at twenty-tive 
hundred dollars, and exquisitely modclied. The 
high rutf is of silver, to look like lace, and the 
pattern of the heavy silk brocade of the gown 
is laboriously wrought in the ivory, The bust 
stands on a pedestal of Algerian onyx. Mr. 
VANDERBILT owns Works by the same artist. 

—The only woman in the conutry who is an 
assayer, and the principal of the Denver School 
of Mines, Mre. MARY Krom, is making a tour of 
California. 

—A gold snuff-box, with a portrait of the Czar 
set in brilliants, hus been received by Admiral 
BaLpwin, to mark the Czar's appreciation of 
the courtesy of the United States in sending a 
special envoy to Moscow, 

—The tirst Spanish lady who has gained a de- 
gree in medicine and surgery is Dou MARTINEA 
CasTELLo, lovely und learned. She has taken 
honors in Latin, hygiene, history, mathematics, 
and physiology, and was made a Bachelor of 
Arts in 1877, 

—Ropert SMALr, ex-Congressman, of South 
Carolina, retains such an affection for the fumily 
of his former owner in the days of slavery that, 
finding the widow in want, he took her to his 
own honse, gave her his best rooms, sent her 
for her own private table the best the market 
afforded, placed his horses and carriages at her 
disposition, and never fuiled to address her deters 
entially, as ifshe and not he conferred the favor, 

—Dr. QUINLAN, of Dublin, has found the com- 
mon mullein, used in decoction, a valuable alle- 
viating remedy in consumption, 

—In [540 jt was stated by HARRIET MARTI- 
NEAU that there were seven occupations open to 
women in Massachusetts; now there are two 
hundred and eighty-four, 

—The tinest spread at Harvard Class Day this 
year is given by some Japanese young men. 

—Mr. LAWRENCE Hutton, who has devoted 
much time and money to the collection of the 
bric-a-brae of the stage, bas lately taken to col- 
lecting death-masks, which give, it is said, such 
aoghastly effect that a guest coming upon the 
room thaware might believe he had happened 
upon Blue-beard’s famous and forbidden apart- 
tment, 

—It has been shown by Professor Henry 
Monon, of the Stevens Institute of Technolo- 
gy, New Jersey, that at slizht expense electricity 
could be used to propel street cars and ran the 
most complicated machinery, by a simple con- 
trivance which might excced iu valué the in- 
vention of the telephone, 

—The son of Prince NaPoLzon who enters 
Cheltenham College is not the first royal or im- 
perial pretender, refugee, or captive to enter 
Enelish schools, the son of THEODORE of Abys- 
sinia, Prince ALEYMAYN, buving been first re- 
ceived there by Dr. Jex-BLakk, the Duke of 
Genoa having been nnder MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
the King of Spain having been at Sandhurst, the 
son Of NAPOLEON IIT. at Woolwich, Prince Has- 
san Of Egypt and Prince Sootcuat of Siam hav- 
ing been at Oxford, and Don Jatmeé, the son of 
Don Carvos, being now at the Jesuit college 


near Windsor. 


There are also very fine buff, pink, and pale blue 
organdy squares with rose-buds printed on them, 
and their wide hem is neatly hem-stitched. Em- 
broidered muslin is pleated into shape as 4 stund- 
ing collar with curved fronts, and finished with a 
collarette to hold it in place. The plain linen 
bands worn outside the dress collar are some- 
times turned over about half an inch along the 
upper edge, and a fall of lace three inches wide 
is gathered to the turned-over edge, and droops 
from it. The standing English collars with turn- 
ed-over points in front have never gone entirely 
out of use, and are very generally worn since the 
warin weather set in. Lisse pleatings are now 
very full in cluster pleats made of a box pleat 
five or six folds deep, and falling outward ; a hem 
or narrow pointed edging of Valenciennes or point 
d’esprit lace is the pretty finish to these. Col- 
larettes of lace take the form of high ruffs, or 
else they are merely a row of lace turned down 
over ribbon to pass around the neck, and below 
this are two jabots side by side, giving a square 
effect. Others are arranged to fill in the square 
open neck of the dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLr, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Alt- 
Ken, Son, & Co.; Stern Brotuers; and Tirrany 


& Co. 


pery, and is edged all around with the embroid- 
ery. To drape this so that it can be undone when 
laundried, buttons and loops are used on each side, 
and once in the middle of the breadth. Two 
gathered dotted frills, or else only one with a 
pleated muslin frill, make a pretty footing. The 
basque may be round on the hips or wit! square 
pleated back and pointed front, with the scalloped 
frill outlining a vest, and forming a standing frill 
around the neck, or shaped into a Byron collar. 
The ten box pleats down the front and side 
breadths hang loose from the foundation skirt, 
and dre each two and a half inches wide, with 
the edging across them where they fall on the 
frills. Another design has two deep pleatings 
in front in fan shape, edged with open Hamburg 
work in block designs. These fans have nine 
pleats on each side, meeting in the middle; long 
narrow panels on the side trimmed all around 
with the embroidery lap forward on these fans; 
instead of looped back drapery this has the mus- 
lin in puffs falling on two ensbroidered flounces 
at the foot. For round basques a row of inser- 
tion is let in around the entire outline, and a scal- 
loped rufHle is then added. The double ruffle or 
the plain cuff of embroidery turned back is pre- 
ferred for sleeves. For those who like puffs at 
the armhole they are now cut to stand very high, 
and the shirring is put below the puff instead of 
above it, and shapes it closely to the arm. For 
light mourning or for elderly ladies rows of the 
insertion that is known as revering are placed in 
the pleated flounces that are used for trimming, 
and also in the basque and above the hem of the 
apron over-skirt. The dressiest white mustins 
are those with the imported embroidered flounces, 
which are sometimes deep enough for one to suf- 
fice for the whole skirt, while others have two 
Hlounces, and still others have several narrow 
flounces. If the muslin is bonght separate from 
the flounces, that with large embroidered sprigs 
is chosen, or with single detached flowers like 
daisies and roses, The Parisian white dresses are 
of the sheerest mull or nainsook, made up in 
most simple fashions, but elaborately trimmed 
with the imitation Vglenciennes laces that are 
now mide in new designs that have feathery 
edges and amall sprays that do not cover the 
meshes, White ottoman repped ribbons are made 
into large bows for the corsage, sleeves, sides of 
skirt, and the ne op of such dresses. The 


PERSONAL. 

A VALUABLE collection of books las been 
given to the Mechanics’ Library of Bangor, 
Maine, by Hon. Hannrpan HAMLIN. 

—A uvative of Japau, Hingsaso Saze, who 
graduated at Cornell University last year, and 
married a young Jady of Indianapolis, is now 
employed by the Japanese government in its 
agricultural department, with a salary of thir- 
teen thousand dollars. 

—One of the Apache chiefs captured by Gen- 
eral Crook, Loco, is the head of the royal fain- 
ily of Mavgas CoLokabo. 

—The lieutenant in command of the Greeley 
Relief Expedition, Ernest A. GARLINGTON, 
graduated from West Point in 1876, and has 
served jn all the campaigns of the Seventh Cuy- 
alry since then, 

—Among the speakers at the Decoration-day 
exercises at North Adams, Massachusetts, was 
HARRY GarFIe.p, of Williams College, eldest 
son of President GARFIELD. 

—The husband of Mopsrska, Count CHARLES 
BozENTA CHLAPOWSKI, Was made an American 
citizen in Sun Francisco the other day. 

—On her birthday the Condessa de Barral ¢ 
Pedra Branca, of Brazil, gave liberty to forty of 
her slaves, the last she owned, having then freed 
one hundred in all, 

—Three gentlemen, one of them an American, 
have united to erect a new memorial on Tom 
Disprn’s grave at Camden Town, which is now 
in a state of neglect, with the epitaph on it, 
“Here, 2 sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling.” 

—The sister of ex-Governor SaFFOoRD, of Ari- 
zona, Dr. Mary SAFFORD, has taken two buu- 
dred acres of land in’ Florida, and intends to 
phint a colony and establish # sanitarium to at- 
tract invalids from all the States. 

—A dictionary of the Swatow dialect, the first 
work of its kind ever published, has been pre- 
pared by Miss A. W. FIeLpg, who has been a 
missionary to Swatow, China, for the past four 
years, and is at present visiting America, 
—That M. CELeEsTIN: Hippgavu, who died in 
Paris May 31, was shut out by his liberal ideas 
fiom the place in the French Academy to which 
he was so justly entitled by bis admirable ar- 
chological, historical, and educational works, 
roves that the same spirit still actuates the 
Fong Tiomortals which inspired the epigram- 
matic epitaph, 

© Ci-git Piron, qni n‘était rien, 
Pas meme academicien.” 

M. Hipreau made many friends in this country 
on the occusion of his visit iu L868, when he was 
commissioned by the Ministry of Public Instrue- 
tion to examine the schools here. His volumi- 
nous report effected marked improvement in 
the French schools, and was followed by other 
works on public instruction in Russia, Sweden, 
aud other countries, that on France winning 
lust year the PEREIRE prize of 10,000 frances, He 
was for thirty-six years a member of the French 
University, and was the intimate friend of the 
most distinguished littérateurs and saviants of 
France, Notwithstanding his eighty years, he 
retained his vigor to the last, leaving four works 
nearly completed at his death, 

—General Josava BAKER, of Lonisiana, who 
was on General JACKSON'S staff, is the oldest 
living graduate of the Military Academy of West 
Point. 

—Land worth twenty-five thonsand dollars, 
to be added to the Sea-side Park, has been given 
by Mr. P. T. Barnum to Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, provided the town will at once spend nine 
hundred dollars upon it. 

—Mrs. Lucy Hooper says of Enwiy Boot 
that his youthful beauty, moditied now into a 
severer type, is undiminished by years, und that, 
surronnded by countless temptations, he lus led 
a life as blameless and free from scandal as that 
of any innocent and high-minded woman, 

—Mr. GEORGE ILENSCHEL is to sing before the 


Queen. 
—Mrs. Stowe spends the summer at Old Or- 


ehard Beach. 

—Mrs. Loviset CHANDLER MOULTON was a 
guestat the Greck Play entertainment just given 
by Lady Freake at Cromwell House; among 
the other guests were Mr. GLADSTONE, Mr. Rus- 
KIN, and Oscak Witpe, The Prince of Wales 
looked in at one of the rehearsals. 

—Mrs. Lucy Stoner, the wife of Mr. Hrxry 
BLACKWELL, is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
of the class of 1847. 

—Pigrre Lorineard is to present plaster 
easts of the Central American antiquities to the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 

—BRIGNOLI has composed a march and a ser- 
enade in hovor of Lord and Lady Lorne. 

—Mr. Wituiam Astor is reported to have 
given Messrs. Cramp & Son an order to build 
him the fastest steam-vacht in the world. 

—Nixsgon is said to treat her throat as ten- 
derly as a baby; KELLOGG never eats for some 
hours before singing, and does not venture out- 
doors for the same length of time; MINNIE 
Havk goes to bed and remains for days in 
complete silence; EMMa ABBOTT hangs blankets 
at her doors und windows to exclude draughts ; 


new red and blue gus are also used in satin 


and in velvet ribbor 
v PANs. 


Fans are of medium size, neither very small 
nor extremely large, and measure about eleven 
and a half inches on the outside sticks, Em- 
broidery, hand-pginting, and lace are the decora- 
tions for nice fans, and these are displayed on 
gros grain, satin, kid, or on transparent. lisse, 
mounted on sticks of bone, white ivory, the new 
stained ivory, carved wood, shell, and pearl, Plain 
fans for ¥2 50 or &3 have painted satin tops, with 
sticks of white bone that resemble ivory, The 
novelty is embroidery of butterflies or peacocks 
in their natural colors on white silk or satin, and 
a still Jater caprice has birds’ heads wrought all 
over the satin. which is either white or black, 
The heads of cocks, parrots, pea-fowls, impians, 
and of many other birds of gay plumage are rep- 
resented on each fan, The hand-painted fans on 
kid or white satin have Wattean landscapes sign- 
ed by well-known French painters, and are mount- 
ed on white ivory sticks, or else the sticks are of 
the new stained ivory of a golden brown shade 
that is now in vogue for many faney articles, such 
as parasol handles, boxes, brushes, ete. Red or 
gold-colored satin fans are decorated with the 
birds that are now in favor for embroidery, and 
their ivory sticks are gilded. Pocket fans for 
travelling are of black silk, with ebonized wood 
sticks that are shortened when put in the pocket; 
these are &5, but with shell sticks thev are ¥18. 
Ostrich-feather fans for winter havea thick plume 
—white or black—mounted on each stick of am- 
ber-colored tortoise-shell, or with pearl sticks tint- 
ed like opals. For ladies in mourning are fans 
of black gros grain, with dark shell sticks ; when 
the wearer has laid aside her mourning dress 
these fans can be decorated by hand-painting. 
Children’s fans only seven or eight inches deep 
come in white silk painted with butterflies and 
small flowers, roge-buds, and forget-me-nots; they 
are mounted on bone sticks, The lace fans are 
the most costly of all, and are now mounted on 
thin white crépe lisse instead of silk, and are 
thus transparent and more delicate-looking; some- 
times the sticks of pearl or ivory are pointed all 
the way to the end of the Jace, and thus support 
its fine texture. Another novelty is the use of 
both painting and lace on one fan, the lace serv- 
ing ax a sort of frame for a large painted land- 
scape in the centre, or for two or three medallions 
placed at irregular intervals, Chantilly, point de 
Venise, Valenciennes, duchesse, and Spanish laces 
are all seen in these fans, and some covers com- 
bine two kinds of lace. Tortoise-shell sticks are 
preferred for black lace fans, and pearl sticks for 
white lace, For pretty and inexpensive fans those 
of Japanese paper are chosen with flowers paint- 
ed by hand on gilt or silver grounds. The Tus- 
can straw fans fold into a small compags, and are 
liked for pocket fans and for general use, Sat- 
teen fans are mounted to match the dress with 
which they are worn, 

FICHUS, FRILLS, ETC. 


The newest white mull fichus have the edges 
wrought in Irish point embroidery, or else they 
are trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The first 
davs of the heated term restored to favor the 
sheer mull neckerchiefs that are more pleasant 
to wear than the smallest of linen collars, and 
do not become limp and soiled so soon as frills. 
There are few new designs among these. Plain 
white centres, with rows of red or blue dots and 
scallops as a border, done in tambour-work, are 
among the prettiest mull squares for the neck. 


VESTS AND CUT-AWAY JACKETS. 


; There is a return to vests and cut-away jackets 
in the tailor suits of serge, Cheviot, flannel, or 
cloth made for travelling, sea-side, and mountain 
dresses, A pretty illustration of this is given in 
the blne serge dress in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XVI. 
The vest may match the jacket or be of contrast- 
Ing color, red cashmere vests being much used 
with blue, green, or brown dresses; white piqué 
Vests are also used, and liked for their appear: 
ance of coolness. Kid and chamois-skin vests 
are made by London tailors, while those seen 
here ure of russet leather, bronze, or else of the 
natural alligator-skin with its éeru brown shade 
and fine marking. The leather vests are made 
very narrow, and are soinetimes merely sham 
Vests set on like a border on the front of the 
Jacket, but those of cashmere or piqué are genu- 
ine in shape, being sewed to the shoulder seam 
and under-arin seams of the jacket. The skirt 
of the soft wool dress worn with these jackets 
may be laid in lengthwise pleats from top tu bot- 
tom, and be entirely without drapery or over- 
skirt, but if the wearer is slight and tall there is 
usnally a short tablier drapery which serves to 
enlarge the hips. Clear dark blue, brown, and 
gray are the colors most seen in the wool dresses 
for long journeys on steamers, and these are ac- 
companied by a close turban, made of the dress 
goods, laid in many folds and wrinkles, and with- 
out other trimming, 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


For simple white dresses for morning wear in 
the summer plain French nainsook and Victoria 
lawn are used, with embroidery for trimming. 
The plainest styles are seen on many of these, 
With the upron over-skirt very deep, or else a front 
of ten box pleats that are easily laundried, and 
the embroidery has the effective polka dots and 
scallops that are found to wear well. A single 
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Exproiwrrep Epeing ror Corron anp Liven Dresses, 


Embroidered Edging for 
Cotton and Linen 
Dresses, 

Tris edging for washing 
dresses is worked with Turkey 
red cotton in overcast and but- 
ton-hole stitch, with the lace 
stitches in the open figures 
darned in with white lace 

thread, 


Antique Lace for 
Tidies, etc. 

Tus lace has a square-mesh- 
ed ground netted with éeru 
flax. thread, in which the pat- 
tern is darned partly in similar 
thread and partly in blue cot- 
ton. The small blocks at the 
top, the large wheels, and the 


Caampiry Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 11, on 


Double Page. ] Fig. 2.—Destcx For Cover 
For description see Supplement. or Letter Box, Fie. 1. | 


button-hole stitch- 
el edge are in blue, 
while the square in 
point de toile and 
the point d’esprit 
filling are in éeru, 


Letter Box. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tus pretty and 
convenient box is 
designed to be hung 
on the wall in the 
sitting-room or li- 
brary, in order to 
hold letters that ae- 
eumulate — rapidly. 
Unanswered letters 
ave kept in the 
box at the top, and 
those already an- 
swered are dropped 
through a slit in 
the bottom, and fall 
into the net below. 
A cigar box seven 
inches long, five 
inches wide, and 
three inches high 
serves as a founda- 
tion for the one il- 
lustrated. A slit 
five inches long 
and half an inch Brack Lace Rucwe witht 
wide is cut in the PLASTRON, 
bottom, and the in- 
side is lined with olive cotton satteen; the sat- 
teen is first pasted on stiff paper, which is then 
pasted into the box after the edges have been 
bound with a narrow strip of the same material. 
The outside is faced with écru Aida canvas, or- 
namented with embroidery in the designs given 
in Figs. 2and 3. Vig. 2 gives the design for the 
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Li acre 


Fig. 1.—Drawn-wort Borper ror Linen , 
' Covers ann Tiptes. Fi 


Antique Lace ror Tipiks, E70, 


lid, and Fig. 3 that for the 
side, while for the front Fig, 
2 is shortened and repeated 
in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The cross stitch- 
es are worked in olive zephyr 
wool, and the Holbein-work 
surrounding them is executed 
in cardinal red embroidery 
silk. The net attached to the 
bottom is a round piece net- 
ted with écru macramé twine 
around a mesh an inch and 
a quarter in circumference, 
Fifty meshes are required for 
the foundation, and the work 
is carried to a depth of forty- 
two rounds. At the bottom 
the meshes are gathered to- 
gether on a small padlock, 
which is concealed by a clus- 
ter of pompons, The front 
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Morriep Woot Dress wirn VELYEr | 
7 : ; Risson.—Back.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 8.—Wrona Sine or Kuit- Fig. 1, on Front Page. ] 
TING-Work, Fig, 2. For description see Supplement, 


,and sides of the 
net are ornament 
ed with crochet ro- 
settes, one of which 
is shown in two- 
thirds the full size 
in Fig. 4, page 437. 
They are worked 
with olive zephyr 
wool on a sinall 
brass ring as a 
foundation ; in the 
first round twenty- 
eight double cro- 
chet are worked 
around the ring, 
and then closed 
with a slip stitch, 

( and in the second, 
\ Bsn scallops composed 

Wh GX) { five chain stiteh- 

NIV WAX KOC 0 e 

(Ky) ry es are worked at 
MARV regular intervals. 

y Long chain stitch- 
es in red silk are 
worked on the sur- 
face, and a brass 
button is placed 
over the opening 
at the centre. The 
upper edge is fin- 
ished with a nar- 
row crochet border 
fastened down with 
red silk, The box 


Pain anp Phar Scorcu Gixauam Dress.—Frovr, 
[For Back, see Page 137.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. VIL, Pies, 27-33, 
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Fig, 2.—Knairting-Wonk ror Rue, Fic. 1.—Ricur Sime. 


See Fig. 2; and Figs, 


ERAN: stay sisadine 3 and 4, Page 487.] 


sales 


is provided with a small brass lock on the 
frout, and with eyes to hang it by at the back. i 
Black Lace Ruche with Plastron. | 


Tie ruche consists of black laee two inches 
and a half wide, arranged in triple box pleats, 
Which are bound at the lower edge with ribbon 
that is covered with a row of similar lace aud 
studded with jetted silk tassels, For the plas- 


Fig. 2.—Drawn-work B 
g. 1.—Kyrrren Rue,—[See Figs. 2 and 8; and Figs, 4 and 5, Page 437.] e Covers AND 
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Printed Founarp Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 


Prams anp Piarp Scorcu 
GineHam Dress.—Back, 


[For Front, see Page 436.] 3, on Double Page. ] hit t ech teh Sepa XXXRX 
iti : re > 
For pattern and description see For description see pb ‘ ¢ Rocco enan ee 
SOOM ; ae x, 
H KX 


Suppl., No. VL, Figs, 27-33. Supplement. 


tron a yard and a quarter of lace 
seven inches wide is joined by 
both the pleated ends to the rib- 
bon band, gathered at the round 
Jower end, and pleated up under 
a ribbon bow. A pointed piece 
of jet passementerie eleven inch- 
es long and three inches wide at 
the top is set along each side, 
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Fig. 4.—Desian ror Kyirrep Roa, Fie. 1, on Pacer 436, 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown; ® Light Brown ; @ Dark 
Blue; ® Ligit Blae; & Maroon; & Dark Green; © Orange. 
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Design Fiaure ror Linen Tr 
pirs.—Cross Stritca anv Hot- 
BEIN-Wonrk. 


3 


’ 

} with a box-pleated piece of wide sized design is given in Fig. 26, Sup- 

: lace between the two. plement. The rose-buds are executed 

in shades of pink silk, the forget-me- 

Key Basket. nots in shies with French knots in 

‘ Tue basket is stained a light yellow for the centres, and the leaves 

yellowish-brown, and draped with and stems in shades of olive green. 

a bias band of peacock blue plush, Fic. 3.—Destax ror Se Lhe back of the shield is faced with 

which is ornamented with an ap- or Lerten Box, Fic. 1, P. 436, bronze satin, as is also the recep- 

Key Basket. 

, plied vine of light leather leaves, veined 
tk in peacock blue silk. A small mounted 
= bird is fastened on each side below the 
" handle, and a cluster of peacock blue 
” silk pompons at each end. The handle 
; is covered with plush and trimmed with 
1 similar pompons. <A narrow scalloped 


edging in crochet of peacock blue wool 
is set around the inner edge. 


Design Figure for Linen Tidies. 

Tuis small square can be scattered 
evenly over a large surface, or used for 
corners and centres of smaller tidies and 
toilette covers, It is worked in crewel 
wool or silk in cross and Lolbein stitch. 
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Casumernk AND Satin MERVEILLEUX 
Dress.—Bacx.—| For Front, see Fig. 
12, on Double Page. ] Lace Dress. 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Corron Sarreen Derss with Vetvet Rienon, 
Back.—{For Front, see Fig. 4, on Double Page.) 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IT., Figs. 6-15. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Satin MERVEILLEUX AND 


For description sce Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Crocner Rosetre 
ror Letter Box, Fie. 1, 
Pace 436.— 2 Size. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 TO 4 Years 
oLp.—Back AND Froxt.—Cut Parrern, No, 8473: 


Pricr, 20 Cents. 


For pattern aud description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 34-41. 


Embroidered Watch 
Stand. 


Tue stand consists of a pol- 
ished brass frame supporting a 
shield that is faced with bronze 
plush, the whole resting on a 
block covered with similar plush, 
The plush on the face of the 
shield is decorated. with em- 
broidery, for which the full- 


Exmromrrep Watcn Sranp, 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 


tacle for the chain behind it. A hook 
at the top holds thé watch. 


Drawn-work Borders.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 436. 

Tnese borders are used to ornament 
covers and tidies of linen canvas or of 
coarse linen with even distinct threads 
that are easily counted. Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of five open spaces; for the mid- 
dle one of these fourteen lengthwise 
threads are removed, for the two on 
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Prams anp Pratp Woor Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 6, on 
Double Page.]—Cur Parrern, No. 
8472: Basque, OveR-SxiRT, AND 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH, 
For description see Supplement, 
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Sob ak maiinG. cui omen eee oes em nes an e aaAnD ae Tea eee side five, and for the one at the edge four. 
Three threads are left in the spaces between the 
Openings, except for the narrowest, where there 
are only two. The edges are se cured by even 
button-hole stitches worked with linen thread, 
and the loose threads are separated into even 
strands of six threads each by herring-boning on 
the spaces between as shown in the illustration, 
In Fig. 2 there are three wide open spaces, for 
each of which twelve threads are drawn out and 
nine threads are left in the intervals between, 
and on each side after an interval of three 
threads four more threads are drawn out. For 
the fastening along each edge a slanting stitch 
taken diagonally over three threads in height 
and three in width and a horizontal stitch catch- 
ing together the same three crosswise threads 
are worked alternately. On the close spaces of 
the border are double herring-bone seams, which 
are worked in two rows, the upper one taking up 
the strands that were passed over in the under 
row. A linen thread is run through the centre 
of each open space, separating the loose threads 
into even strands, that are crossed as shown in 
the illustration, by taking up each second strand 
on the needle before the preceding one and draw- 
ing it under the latter. 


Knitted Bug.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on pages 436 and 447. 


Tuy. rng here illnetrated is a knitted copy of a Smyr- 
na rug. It ig worked with gray merino wool, which 
forms the back or hody of the rug, and with German- 
town wool of various colors, cut into short tufts, for 
the pile or face. Fiz. t shows the rug in miniature, 
and Fig. 4on page 437 gives the design in symbols, 
together with a list of the colors which the symbols 
represent. The details of the work are shown in Figs. 
2,3, and 5 For the anke ot convenience in working, 
the rug ix divided crosswise and knitted in several 
strips, which aru carefully joined according to the pat- 
tern when they are all completed. The work is plain 
kuitting in rowa forward and back on coarse steel 
needles that are furnished with a knob at one end. 
Begin by preparing a quantity of the colored German- 
town ean cutting it tuto short ends two inches long. 
To make them perfectly even this is done by wane 
them around a wooden rod, such as ig shown in Fig. 5, 
and then cutting through along the hollowed side, As 
the hollow is there simply for convenience in cutting, 
any ordinary ruler of the reqnired size will answer 
quite as well, Cast on the stitches with the gray 
merino wool, not more than forty-two, counting one 
stitch for each symbol of the design, and allowing an 
inch to turn in at the sides and ends. The tufts are 
worked in in each forward row as follows: * Knit the 
next stitch, fake a tuft composed of ends of German. 
town wool of the color represented by the next xym- 
bol, and place it between the stitch just knitted and 
the nextin the manner shown in Fig. 2 with (he short- 
erend toward the front, then knit the next stitch, after 
which bring the back end to the front and hold itdown 
with the thumb; continue to repent from *. Two 
stitches with the two ends of one of the tafts thus in- 
serted represent two symbols of the desigu. The fol- 
lowiug row is in plain knitting, aud the two rows ure 
Tepeated alternately throughout. 


THE CAPTAIN OF PLYMOUTH. 
By EDITH ROBINSON. 


ILES STANDISH sat on the fence, wrapped 
in meditation. Life had of late been troub- 
lous with him; many things had conspired to make 
existence both a burden and a puzzle. He had 
known luxury and careful housing and the most 
punctilious attendance, and he had experienced 
poverty and starvation and cankering care, whilst 
those who had once served him with eager hands 
passed without a glance or with words of contume- 
ly. He had been ‘the chief of his race transplanted 
to the Western wilds. Chief was he still, but, 
alas! under what different circumstances from 
that hour when, amidst acclamation and heart-telt 
welcome, the colony—the first of all their race 
who had reached that spot — were received as 
honored guests. Yet luxurious warmth and Dit- 
ter cold, flattery and contumely, plenty and star- 
yation, were but dim in the past now effaced by 
the awful Present. And vet iu the midst of aston- 
ishment, horror, devouring care, there glowed a 
brightening ray of pride that he did not seek to 
conceal from himself. That morning, on visiting 
his Puritan household, he had found himself the 
unexpected father of sixty-seven children. 

It was at a military post in Montana, and Miles 
Standish was a fine young rooster — Plymouth 
Rock, pure breed. Two months before, Jack 
Dundas, the major’s son, had come to the station 
to spend his vacation, which had been lengthened 
by piecing at both ends. For weeks before he had 
dreamed and talked of this visit, and had been 
the envy of every boy at school, for was not he to 
travel all the way across the continent, to see the 
prairies aud the buffaloes, and deer and mustangs, 
und, more than all, the Indians in all their glory? 
For the post at which Major Dundas was stationed 
was known to be two hundred and fifty miles 
from the railroad, was garrisoned by two full 
conipanies, and was the last fort on the frontier. 
There was hunting; real deer and buffalves and 
bears to be shot—not musk-rats and birds, the ex- 
tent of the sport around the school—and ‘fishing, 
aud wild rides of miles over the prairies. And 
there was a possibility of killing a grizzly, of wear- 
ing his claws in a necklace proudly as ever Gre- 
cian hero wore his wreath of laurel, of “ greasing” 
the leader of a drove of magnificent wild horses 
for one’s very own, of lassoing a buffalo, and 
maybe—Jack’s heart beat high « at the thought— 
of taking part in a real Indian fight. At the 
mere possibility of that last there was not a boy 
at school who would not have given all his hopes 
of scholastie glory to have changed places with 
Jack Dundas. 

Poor Jack! He could not bear to reveal the 
disappointment of which he was the victim as 
one by one his illusions were torn or faded away, 
To none of his fellows could he write the heart- 
breaking awakening from the beautiful dream. 

The fort was situated but a few miles from 
a town—a real town, with stores, a bank, two 
charches, and brick sidewalks. It was not the 
stockaded log building bristling with guns he had 
pictured. The station consisted of frame houses, 


painted white, with green blinds, mostly a story 
and a half in height. They were in the form of 
a hollow square, * the officers’ quarters forming 
one side, the men’s the other, the store-houses at 
the end. There was no hunting to speak of, and 
no fishing nearer than ten miles. The table was 
not supplied with venison and buffalo steak, but 
consisted in great part of canned goods bought of 
the commissary. Then the officers did not “dress 
like frontiersmen, with fringed petticoats, and 
baie stiff with revolvers and bowie-knives, like 
Cooper’s creations or the heroes on the covers of 
dime novels, but much like gentlemen in other 
parts of the world. Nobody seemed to want to 
fight, to have the least thirst for glory ; there was 
no one who kept a stick notched with the number 
of Indians he had killed, or who had sworn to 
devote his life to exterminating them. But per- 
haps, after all, the heaviest part of Jack’s disap- 
pointment was that everybody seemed to think 
he was a boy. He was nearly fourteen, and at 
that age, as is well known, he was competent to 
take the command of a fleet or army, to be cap- 
tain of a“ topsail schooner of one hundred and 
sixty tons,” with a hundred lives dependent on 
him, to run a steam boat or engine, or perform 
feats of such hervie daring as would make one’s 
hair stand on end. Jt was all well enough at 
school, but here he did expect something differ. 
ent. To begin with, his father kissed him: to 
be sure, they had not met for five years, and Jack 
was inclined to excuse this want of tact, for he 
felt an unmanly desire to return the embrace, 
though there were two officers, the lieutenant and 
the doctor, looking on. [le was introduced to 
Mrs, James, the captain’s wife, who would call 
him “ dear,’ “and who amiably promised to “look 
out for him.” Jack's heart swelled with wrath, 
and he made up his mind that when the Indians 
did make their attack Mrs. James would not be 
the lady he should rescue single-handed from a 
score of blovd- thirsty savages. He was not to 
live with his father, or even to be at his father's 
mess, but found himself disposed of at the cap- 
tain’s table with the “other ehildren.” Yes, 
Jack actually overheard that. The captain had 
seven children, and they all fought, and their mo- 
ther placidly sat and smiled at them, and never 
made an effort to stop the wrangling. A West- 
ern station is a paradise for children, Mrs, Jamea 
herself was a tranquil lady, whose “ constitutional 
erin” put Jack in constant fear that, like Alice's 
Cheshire cat, she was about to dissolve and leave 
the grin. 

They made him go to Sunday-school until that 
institution came to an untimely end by the ehil- 
dren deciding that they had had enough of it, 
and so informing their elders. If there was one 
thing more than another that hurt Jack here, it 
was the sight of the doctor sitting on the fence 
with the lieutenant, and smiling as he went by. 
The doctor was a cynical voung man with eye- 
glasses, and Jack always had an uncomfortable 
feeling in his presence that he was being thor. 
oughly understood to every corner and cranny. 
The ladies talked to him about school and les- 
sons; he was invited to a picnic with them and 
the childven; his father took him to the theatre 
when a travelling company came to the town; the 
men petted him; he lad to dress as carefully as 
at school, aud was not allowed to wear a revolver 
or a bowie-knife; and there was not a spark of 
glory, or a chance for him to distinguish himself, 
ora buffalo, or a real Indian, 

So one by one were his illusions dispelled. 
The droves of horses whose leader he was to cap- 
ture were owned by settlers, and it would have 
gone hard with anybody who had tried to lasso 
any of them, for out West the commandment 
reads, “ Thou shalt uot steal—horses.” Buffaloes 
underwent transformation into cattle, for most of 
the people about were engaged in stock-raising, 
from Mike Sweeny, who had come to the valley 
ten years before a common laborer, and who was 
now, through sheer hard work and close atten- 
tion to business, the richest man in the State, to 
two elegant vouths from an Eastern city who 
spent their winters in their native town, leaving 
their cattle pretty much to themselves mean- 
while. They were losing money faster than they 
would ever make it, likewise all the funds their 
fathers or too-confiding friends would advanee to 
them, And they said there was no money in the 
thing—to themselves; but to their friends and 
relatives they expatiated on the splendid thing 
they were making out of it. There are two re- 
markable faets in the unknown—to those at home 
—progress of those smitten with the cattle-raising 
fever: one is, they are always making money; 
the other, nobody ever sees the cash. 

Grizzly bears were as rare as in the streets of 
a city; and as for Indians, the only one Jack had 
seen was one who frequented the fort, but who 
appeared to have abandoned the sealping for the 
moccasin business. He was called Zanoni, which 
was not his name, but was something like it, 
and had been bestowed on him by some officer, 
impatient of the unpronounceable title by which 
his godfathers knew him. He did not count for 
much, but, on the principle of the half-loaf, Jack 
had eagerly made friends with him, trying to 
shut his eyes to his somewhat obvious faults; 
for though grizzlies, wild horses, buffaloes, and 
the antelope might be proved to be vain and hol- 
low delusions, he could not, would not, abandon 
his belief in the red-skin. His progress in this 
friendship was somewhat difficult, for the Indi- 
an’s vocabulary consisted chiefly of grunts—Jack 
tried to think this the true Indian reticence—and 
a mixture of Indian, bad English, and worse Ger- 
man and Trish. Tobacco was his delight, whis- 
key his failing, eating his chief occupation, the 
officers even asserting he ate the tin cans that 
abounded in all the refuse heaps. He may have 
been a degenerate scion of his race; and when a 
suspicion would dart across Jack's mind, to be 
instantly banished, that his Indian friend was not 
all a noble-minded individual of anv race should 
be, it was followed by the cheering reflection that, 
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even if he were this, stil] he need not be the rep- 
resentative of his people. 

And through it all the doctor looked at him 
through his glasses and smiled. 

After the first novelty had worn off, it was 
even actually dull. Dull, and in the Fur West ! 
Jack felt there were many things concerning 
which he could enlighten his friends, Not that 
he ever should, The air of mystery with which 
he intended to envelop his Western sojourn 
might be supposed to hide any amount of wild 
adventure and bloodshed ; but reveal the morti- 
fication and disappointment of which he had been 
the victim ?—never ! 

It was only another wrench from his illusions 
when he took to raising chickens—an occupation 
in which, svoner or later, every woman at a West- 
ern station develops an interest. It is partly in 
the air, partly for an occupation, partly because 
eggs are very dear, averaging seventy-five cents 
and often reaching a dollar and a half a dozen, 
Jack. did not exactly demean himself by going 
directly into trade, which would have been Her. 
cules at the distaff again, or Buffalo Bill behind 
the counter, or as though Napoleon, to while away 
the long hours at St. Helena, had taken to knit- 
ting. He went into partnership with Joe Mvers, 
the | sergeant’s son, a heavy German youth a year 
or two older than himself, Jack supplied the 
capital in the form of an importation from civil- 
ized parts of a Plymouth Rock rooster and eight 
hens. With eges at a dollar and a quarter a 
dozen, wealth, if not glory, might be his. Joe 
was to supply the Jabor. But, like other combi- 
nations of this sort that have been heard of, 

Capital wished all the protit, and was not disposed 
to part with much in the way of wares, while La- 
bor did not want to work, but grumbled because 
he did not get rich forthwith, with the result of 
neglecting the business to such a degree that 

Capital felt called upon to remonstrate, where- 
upon Labor struck—with such precision that 
Capital went home with a black eye. 

Alter that Miles Standish and his household 
had it pretty much their own way, and were the 
enuse of much strife and i) fe cling, chickens and 
children being the two chief causes of warfare 
at the Western posts. They seratched up the 
vegetables the men were raising, congregated on 
the “lawn™ that was the pride of the colouel's 
wife, and dug and seratched till i¢ was ruined; 
pecked furiously at any child who, in the spirit 
of investigation, ventured to touch them; were 
always under-foot, always flving out at one from 
unexpected places, always clucking and crowing 
at untimely hours, as though they had not vet 
reconciled themselves to the difference in time, 
and with true Puritan spirit clung blindly and 
immovably to their belief, with cunning that 
defied every effort to capture them; throve and 
grew fat, and laid eggs in’ secret places, till one 
morning Rose and Mehitable and Deborah and 
Hepzibah and Priscilla and Hannah and Judith 
and Mrs. Governor Bradford walked proudly forth 
followed by a brood of downy little vellow balls. 

The firm had another quarre), over this unex- 
pected behavior, as to how their property was to 
be divided, but the difficulty was solved by the 
stock itself. The chickens afforded a beantiful 
example of heredity. They too disregarded dif. 
ference in longitude, and ‘persisted in clucking 
and crowing and sallying forth in quest of break: 
fast at two o’clock in the morning, while by the 
time the men were at leisure in the afternoon 
they had vanished, and visions of roast chicken, 
stews, and pies remained visions. 

Glory, eggs, and live stock each had failed in 
turn, and it seemed as though Jack would return 
to civilization a disappointed man, when one 
day the news arrived at the post that a band of 
Nez-Pereés, though ordinarily friendly, were on 
the war-path. It was reported that two men en- 
gaged in cattle-raising, and a settler with his 
wife and two children, had been murdered. It 
would seem harsh to say that Jack was delight- 
ed, but it certainly did savor delightfully of “the 
heroic age of Western life. The band was said 
to be five hundred strong, and was enraged by 
one of their tribe having been hung. T here were 
not more than a hundred at the fort, and it was 
not especially well adapted for defense. But 
the garrison, lulled to careless peace, as it seem. 
ed to Jack, went on its daily way without paving 
touch attention to these rumors. The officers 
chatted and smoked and idled, with now and 
then a shooting party to the hills. The ladies 
gossiped and quarrelled, and got up a_ picnic, 
which was a failure, and which afforded a 
month’s conversation for the two factions into 
which the feminine element was divided. Jack 
was at this entertainment. He went in the am- 
bulance with the ladies and children.  Festivi- 
ties of this sort were rare, and the colonel’s wife 
was a brave woman to attempt it, for, from lack 
of practice, it may be, the bidden guests stood 
stiffly about, like children before the ice is bro. 
ken at a party, till the doctor, with his usual 
amused look, mounted the steps of the ambu- 
lance, and annonncrd in a loud voice, * The pic- 
nic has began,” which naturally threw cold wa- 
ter on the whole affair, and made the colonel’s 
wife his enemy for life. The men went about 
their duties, hunted for the chickens—for that 
was now one of their recognized amusements, 
though the search was rarely crowned with sue- 
cess, for with wits sharpened in their incessant 
struggle for existence, the whole brood displayed 
rare cunning in evading capture; they drilled 
and smoked, chatted, cleaned their guns, and 
cared for the horses, humming cheerily one of 
the verses which tradition in the ranks had fitted 
to the music of the different bugle calls. 

“We'll take a piece of pork, 
And we'll stick it on a fork, 
And we'll give it to a curly ‘headed 
Jew, Jew, Jew.” 
That was the gem composed for the dinner call. 

Jack wondered at the general indifference, and 

ventured once to ask his father if there was any 


danger. The major was busy prepa; 

onnuise for the mess, in the pull aioe, which h 
he excelled, and which the Chinese cook want 
er allowed to attempt, so it may have been owing 
to the interruption that he replied so hastil 

“Danger? Of course not. They get ace that 
story every three months. Fool question, Jack,” 
and proceeded to turn out the lobster, which, 
though distinguished by a roseate hue throu h. 
out, yet had the advantage over one fresh fre 
its element i in that it did not look like a Miocer i" 
cockroach, ad 

- Jack did not like to have that favorite Western 
pliraae: “fool question,” applied to his j interroga. 
tions, nor did he like to be laughed at, and he 
was almost certain, from the look in the doctor’s 
eyeglasses—the eyeglasses themselves Beemed 
endowed with an individual life—that his father 
had told his fears to the mess. 

But Jack’s turn to laugh was coming. He 
could gratify his thirst for glory ; could tell such 
a tale to his school-fellows as would make him a 
hero before whom the glories.of Kit Carson him. 
self should fade; would show Mra. James he was 
not an “interesting little boy,” and—possibly the 
sweetest thought of all—would convince that 
hateful doctor he was not to be laughed at. For 
the peace was but the quiet before the storm, 
Lisbon before the earthquake, Pompeii before 
the irruption. 

Jack was crossing the yard one morning on 
his way to the doctor’ 3 office. That was another 
thing for which he hated Mrs. James, for one or 
another of her seven children was constantly 
falling ill with some imaginary toalady, and she 
was forever sending him for the doctor ; and 
somehow Jack always felt as though he was the 
responsible party when the young man looked up 
at him, and he caught that provoking twinkle 
behind the glasses. 

He met Zanoni, and the Indian beckoned to 
him in a mysterious fashion; there was no one 
else in the yard within hearing at the time. 
Jack's heart rose into his throat; 
does sometimes divine, i in some mysterious fash. 
ion, what was coming. Mrs. James and the dan- 
gerous case—that might be scarlet fever, but was 
more likely to prove overeating—were forgotten, 
as he followed Zanoni round “the corner of the 
stables, There the Indian stopped, looked ear- 
nestly and seriously at the boy, and finally said, 
“Me lub vous ine tell you etwas.” 

Jack nodded, He was too full to speak. His 
attentions, then, had not been thrown away; the 
ground had been unpromising, but it had not 
been barren. The pennies and tobacco he had 
lavished on his savage friend had won the heart 
beating so warmly beneath its covering of proud 
reserve, 

“ Bad Injun—kommen—beyant,” he nodded to 
an indetinite part of the compass. Jack waited 


breathless.“ Kommen here.” 
“(Go on, go on.” 
“Kill 


Jack nearly fell over. Zanoni had given the 
information in a hissing whisper; the thought 
flitted through the hoy’s mind that maybe, after 
all, i¢ was inglorious peace. 

“Take away some. Big, klein. Come back 
nimimer mehr.” 

Zanoni made some mysterious gestures that 
made Jack consider for a moment whether it 
would not be best to couvey the information to 
the Colonel. 

© How many?” 

“Hundert, eight, six.” 
Zanoni was unreliable, 
wildly with both hands, “Kill, Takeaway. Nie- 
mand eare. Injun know. White man sleep, sleep. 
Come bime-by, two, free, sixteen clock, Light um 
fire bime-by, take stick—” Jack's blood ran cold. 
Fervent as was his gratitude to his friend, the 
thought erossed his mind that there was more 
of exultation, of pleasurable excitement in the 
“Ugh! that was given to finish the picture than 
of horror or regret. 

“ Bad Injun, Me goot Injun. Me lub you.” 

“Ts it to-night 2” Jack’s voice was low, and 
his legs a trifle shaky. 

Zanoni nodded. 

“You're a gvod fellow, and here's my hand. I 
understand all about it, and we'll be “ready for 
them.” 

Zanoni looked at the proffered hand in a sad- 
dened way that Jack interpreted as high-minded 
regret at having betrayed his comrades, till he 
was undeceiv ed by the Indian saying, briefly, 
“© Me lub baeky.* 

Jack was ree but emptied his pock- 
ets: there was over a dollar. The doctor and 
scarlet fever were forgotten; Mra, James might 
watch till the patient recovered of himself. The 
eerm of a wild but brilliant idea was in Jack's 
mind, and solitude was essential to work it out. 

That afternoon two of the men were cleaning 
the armory, Jack was there, apparently idling, 
but in the course of the half-hour he contrived, ua- 
perceived, to slip the fastening of the window on 
the northwest side, that opened into a kind of lit 
tle court formed by the angle of another house. 
Between six and seven, as it was growing dark, 
and evervbody was at supper, he slipped in 
through this window, and was busy in the room 
for nearly an hour, 

He was £o excited that half a dozen times dur- 
ing the evening he was on the point of betraying 
himself ; by some queer contradiction he wanted 
to tell, even while it was his firm desire and in- 
tention to keep his secret inviolate, and at an 
went to bed through a growing conviction that i 
he staid another moment, he should have to tell, 
whether or no, by the sate irresistible impulse 
that governed the Ancient Mariner. 

He undressed and went to bed, intending to Wy 
awake till midnight, but, to his disgust, soon foun 
himself growmg as sleepy 48 though it were a 
ordinary night and he an ordinary boy. e 
water, walking up and down the room, pine a 
himself, even sitting astride the bed rail, we 
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alike ineffectual, and at last he dropped into 


balmy slumber, as though he were in bed instead 
of bolt-upright in a cane-bottomed chair. ; 
However, by that internal mechanism by which 


we can wake ourselves to the minute by hav- 


fixed our minds earnestly on the time, he 


awake just as the clock was striking twelve. 
He had felt obliged to undress himself, as Mrs. 


James had a bad habit of coming to his room 
the last thing to see if he were all right, and 
it might have excited question to have found 
him in boots and trousers. With only his shirt, 
tueked into his leathern belt, trousers, and moc- 
easins on his feet, he stole softly down the stairs, 
out the front door, and into the silent yard. 
Everything was quiet. Everybody was abed 
and sound asleep. It is never pleasant to be the 
only waking creature about, aud Jack’s heart did 
beat with a sensation that was not all the thought 
of his mission, or the night’s work he might not, 
after all, be able to prevent. Keeping well in 


the shadow of the houses—there was # crescent 


moon faintly lighting the place—he came to the 
last house, and looked carefully about him; then, 
his moccasined feet making no sound, recounvi- 


tred some little distance on the outside of the 


buildings. No one in sight as yet; no sound. 

Jack was sufficiently well acquainted with In- 
dian warfare to be aware that the usual time for 
a night attack was at two or three in the morn- 
ing, just when people are sleeping their soundest ; 
so he made up his mind that he would have to 
wait for an hour at least behind the long wool. 
pile where he had concealed himself, He would 
have preferred a stump, of course, as being a 
more conventional hiding-place, but there was 
none in the neighborhood. It was a chilly night, 
and it was not long before he thought regretfully 
of his overcoat, though not for worlds would he 
have clad himself in that unheroic garment. 

It was a very long hour, but at the end of it 
he roused himself from an abstruse calculation 
of how long the wood-pile was likely to last if 
cach man used two logs a day—for sleep pursued 
him even here—at the sudden appearance of a 
figure a dozen rods from him. 

He had not perceived it till then. It had ap- 
parently risen from the earth. He rubbed his 
eyes to make sure it was no mistake, though his 
rapidly beating heart, and the hand whose tremor 
was not all cold, testitied to his own convie- 
tion of its reality. Then, a few yards behind, 
another. 

There was no mistaking the figures, scant 
thongh the light was. They were Indians be- 
yond question, coming in cautious file through 
the waving prairie grass, pausing now nnd again, 
once, at some noise that Jack's own. strained 
ears could not detect, disappearing as they had 
risen, to rise again presently and keep on in their 
slow, sinuous path. 

Keeping in the shadow of the wood-pile, then 
in the shelter of the houses, with quick feet, prac- 
tived in many a game, Jack ran noiselessly along, 
his mind occupied, meanwhile, not at all with his 
heroic night’s work, but with the last time he had 
so exerted his running powers ina stunning game 
of Hare and Hounds. Aud Touany Alston had 
said he had not scattered the scent properly. 
Tommy was a jack, anyway. 

He reached the armory, seized the window, 
drew himself up to the sill, and dropped softly 
into the room. Everything was still, No one 
dreamed of the danger. On him depended over 
a hundred lives—brave men, women, aud chil- 
dren, 

The post, despite its being devoted to the art 
of war, was much like peaceful communities, and 
slept soundly, nor did it wake in a more intel- 
ligent mood when there suddenly sounded on the 
stillness, 

“Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang.” 

Seven shots fired in rapid succession. 

Lights flashed ; voices shouted, * Who's there 2” 
“What's that?” women sereamed, and said, “ Do 
you hear that ?” windows were flung open, Alto- 
&ether the sensation was as great as in a quiet 
country village. 

* Bang, bang, bang, bung.” 

Were ever matches so difficult to find? was 
ever furniture so ubiquitous ¥ while the Boston 
rocking-chair, that every house buasted, seemed 
to fairly bristle with rockers, and every individ- 
ual child set up its own private and especial howl, 
and some of the ladies sereamed © Fire!” and 
Most besought their husbands to tell them what 
the matter was, and insisted they should not stir 
@ step outside the house, and the colonel’s wife 
had hysterics, and the firing kept on in single 
shots, shots rapidly in succession, too rapidly for 
a single gun; one would have thought that half 
the garrison were awake, and so employing them- 
selves, 

At last everybody—the married men last—had 
struggled into the clothes that were handiest, and 
rushed to the yard, and then all at once the firing 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

The colonel was arrayed in trousers and ulster, 
with his cap and tall boots, but with his night- 
shirt protruding in the places where he had but. 
toned it up wrong, having given the buttons 
precedence, apparently on the principle of * the 
last shall be first and the first last.’ The major 
had on his chapeau, with its feather drooping 
into his eve, whence every now and then he fran- 
tically ejected it; as he could not find his coat, 
he had caught up the first covering at hand, and 
a bear-skin rug enveloped his shoulders. The 
doctor was dressed properly, and appeared with 


“his hands in his pockets and his glasses on: per- 


haps he had been up with a patient; perhaps he 
Was not a man to be easily startled. It was a 
scene of military undress uniform. — To finish the 
spectacle, Miles Standish and his family, fright- 
ened out of their wits, and their usual shrewd 
thought for their own safety forgotten, were un- 
der everybody's feet, clucking and crowing fran- 
tically, while the bugler, feeling called upon to 
do something in his line, set up a spasmodic toot- 


ing that he meant to be reveille, but in his con- 
fusion of mind kept on sounding the sick call, 


“Come, all ye sick and lazy—” 


“What's this 9—what’s this ?” said the colonel, 
for in the hubbub of exclamation and question 
there were approaching the excited groups two 
men, each grasping an unresisting captive by his 
collar, half leading, half dragging them along. 

“What have you there, sergeant? what does 
all this mean 9” 

“Injun, sir.” The sergeant saluted calmly, 
Tornadves and earthquakes could uot have upset 
his Teutonic calin. 

“Who fired?” It was a chorus this time. If 
they were all ty be court-martialed for it, they 
would have to interrupt the colonel to ask that. 

“T know not.” 

“What are you doing at this hour?” It was a 
relief to find somebody to scold. Hysterics are 
as trying to the nerves of the spectator as to the 
patient—when the former is of the masculine 
gender. “ What do you mean, sir, by making 
this disturbance! How dare you get us all out of 
our beds and frighten the women hulf tu death 
T have a great mind to—to—” 

“Tinake no disturbance, I hear guns; [I do 
not tire them.” 

“Why don’t you tell, then? Come, be quick, 
or PL put you under arrest.” 

The sergeaut saluted again. Hf the colonel 
had said, “* We will proceed to chop your head 
off,” he would still have saluted and answered, 
unmoved, * Yes, sir.” 

“We wake to get the Injuns, Joe and me. We 
get them.” The two captors displayed their un- 
resisting prisoners mach as a cat shakes out a 
mouse, “It was Zanoui told mein son fur tive- 
and-cwenty cents. They come tu steal his schick- 
ens,” 

And that was what Jack Dundas heard as he 
stood on the edge of the group, ready to bid them 
be up and armed, to tell thet, simply and mod- 
estly, how, single-handed, he had by strategy suved 
them all from wa terrible death, or a fate worse 
than death, 

Literally it was the most dreadful moment of 
his life. Perhaps never aguin would he expe- 
rience the hopeless shame wud anguish and sick- 
ening expectation of that moment. It may be 
(sv keenly du boys feel) that not even the cvin- 
inal on the scaffold as he waits for the descend- 
ing stroke suffered as Jack did at that mo- 
ment, It was such a downfall! And though 
nothing worse than scolding and punishment and 
ridicule could await him, is there anything worse 
than ridicule to a boy of fourteen? And Jack 
had so honestly believed in his grand purpose ! 
And vet, curiously, the predominant feeling seem- 
ed ty be vexation that Joe should lave got his in- 
formation cheaper than he had. 

Then came a flash of hope; noone knew. But 
his hope and his gentle withdrawal from the 
group, prepiratury ty slipping into the house, 
were alike cut short by the heavy tones of his 
late partner, saying: 

“fewas dack Dundas, We saw him, father 
nnd me. He got into the armory this afternoon. 
I peeped there, and L saw him load up a lot of 
guns.” 

Tt may have been that the hardest thing of all 
to bear in the storm of anger, reproach, seold- 
ing, threats, was Mrs. James with the smile: 

© There! there !tiuish scolding him in the morn. 
ing. The child will get his death of cold if le 
stays out any longer in the night air, Go tu bed 
this minute, Jack,” 

Jack went. The remainder of that night he 
had no difficulty in keeping awake. 

By the morning the wrath of the colonel and 
officers had sufficiently cooled to allow their leav- 
ing farther discipline to parental hands, Jack 
Was summoned to an interview with Major Dun- 
das at an early hour; he bore both scolding and 
thrashing in grim silence, sustained by one sweet 
thought—* Nobody guesses.” 

Tt being an ill wind that blows no one good, 
the men had reaped a rich harvest in the way of 
chickens; for it had been just at the rising hour 
of the deluded Puritan colony, and scarce a pot 
that day was without its fowl Even Rose and 
Hannah sizzled comfortably away in ovens, and 
Priscilla, boiled and fried, afforded infinite satis- 
faction as a fricassee. Berefi, Miles Standish 
stalked about in gloomy silence; for the only one 
that had escaped the ruthless captor was Mrs. 
Governor Bradford, and she, with a wild farewell 
sereech, had sailed out on the prairie, there per- 
chanoe to become the founder of a new Puritan 
race that should persist in disregarding longitude. 

Jack met the colonel—the individual who was 
to have addressed him with: “ My brave boy, you 
have saved our lives, and lives dearer to us than 
ourown. Rest assured it shall not be forgotten, 
though T know the highest reward you can re- 
ceive is your own proud consciousness of your 
glorious deed. Modest as brave, I see the blush 
rise to vour cheek. Take my hand—it is I who 
am honored in the grasp—and remember whilst 
I live you never lack a friend.” 

What the aforesaid individual did say, though, 
with a heavy frown, and with unmistakable an- 
ger in his tones, was: “ Well, young man, I hope 
your futher has given you one good lesson. If 
you were in the regiment you should be court- 
mattialed out of it for this, and I should enjoy 
doing it.. A military station isn’t the place for 
impudent, good-for-nothing boys to play their 
pranks at, and of all stupid things, a stupid prac- 
tical joke is the stupidest.” 

Jack hung his head. One part of the vision 
was realized. The blush did mantle his check. 
Yet, better be rated for a stupid piece of mis- 
chief : he hugged that precious thought to himself. 

“Fun, wasn’t it?” sneered Joe. “ Want to 
try another fight 2” 

Jack did dreadfully, but as Joe was a head tall- 
er, and heavy in proportion, he judged it best to 
restrain such longing. 


that’s the trouble,” growled Captain James, who 
hated children. “A boy ought to be hard at 
work to keep him out of mischief. It was a piece 
of toinfoolery that deserves the soundest thrash- 
ing ever a boy had. It's a wonder [ haven't my 
death of cold.” 

Even in all this adverse public opinion—nay, 
in its very violence—Jack extracted the drop of 
honey: there was not a soul that knew, that had 
guessed his borrible blunder. As long as that 
awful secret was his own he could live, life was 
not all bitterness and gall, and a little of the 
heavy load on his heart lifted as he dwelt re-as- 
suringly on that fact. 

Alas! alas! 

“Jack,” said the doctor, gravely, but with a 
detestable twinkle in his eves, “ Mark Twain is a 
better authority on the Indian question than J. 
Fenimore Cooper.” 

“Jack,” said the major, sternly, “ to-murrew 
you start for the East.” 

“Yes, sir,” suid dack, meekly but gladly. 


QUEER EXCUSES. 

EW people, when found fanit with, seem to 

forget the adage, “ Any excuse is better than 
nove.” Cabby, if vou do not drive faster, T 
will give you no pourboire.” said a French gen- 
tleman. “JT have already run over two persons, 
and monsieur is not yet satisfied.” was the un- 
expected reply, An equally ready excuse was 
made by avother driver in Paris for nué running 
over a foot-passenger, The horse was just about 
to knock down a lady, when the cabby, by a 
superhuman effort, reined the animal in, check- 
ing it so sharply that it reared upon its hauneh- 
es. “Bravo, coachee! nobly done!" exclaimed 
a spectator, “ Twouldn’t have upset her for the 
world,” replied the coachman ; “she would have 
been my thirteenth this month, and thirteen is 
always au unlucky number.” 

The other dav a Paris Jady abruptly entered 
her kitchen, and saw the cook skimming the 
soup with a silver spoon, She said to her, 
© Francoise, fF expressly forbade you to use the 
silver in the kitchen.” But, madame, the spoon 
was dirty.” 

“This is the sixth time that you have been 
here without saying a word about the money you 
owe Ine, inonsieur,” said the mistress of a Mar- 
seilles cigar shop to a young Bohemian journal. 
ist: “what am J to understand by ity’ “ Ah, 
madame,” said the clever journalist, “when one 
sees you, une forgets everything!” A_ pretty 
enough compliment, it is true, but a peculiar de- 
tense for running into debt, 

Most youngsters from constant practice get 
fertile in inventing excuses, “Why, Georgie, 
you are smoking!” exclaimed an amazed mother, 
who came upon her litthe son as he was pulling 
away atacigar, “ N—no, ma; [am only keep- 
ing it lighted for another boy.’—* Did vou break 
that window, boy 7” said a grocer, catching hold 
of the fleeing urchin. © Yes, sir” © What do 
you mean by running off in’ this) manner?” 
“ Please, sir, Po was runing home to get the 
noney. Twas afvaid if TP didn’t ran home quick 
[ might forget,” was the instant explanation,—It 
muat have been an Lrish boy who wrote in a 
postscript: “Dear father, forgive these large 
blots on my letter, but they came while the letter 
wax passing through the post. 1 write this for 
fear you should think Emade them myself.”"—At 
a juvenile party a young gentleman about eight 
years old kept himself aloof from the rest of the 
company. The lady of the house called to him: 
“Come and play or dance, my dear; choose one 
of these pretty girls for your wife.” % Not like- 
ly,” cried the youny cynic; “no wife for me. Do 
you think I want two be worried out of my life, 
like poor papa 2” 

An equally pertinent reason for remaining 
single was given by a young lady of twenty, whose 
friends tried to persuade her to wed a man of 
fifty. “ He was neither one thing nor the other,” 
she said—* too old for a husband, and too young 
to hold any hope of immediate widowhood.” 

In a case before the magistrates in whieh a 
man was charged with threatening his wife with 
a carving-knife, the defendant, to the amusement. 
of the court, said “he ought to have taken the 
advice given by old Weller— to beware of the 
vidders.”” That was all he had to say in his de- 
fense.”” He was reminded by the bench that 
his recollection of that advice would not avail 
him much if he broke the law by threatening his 
wife, and he was bound over to keep the peace. 

Intoxication is often pleaded by prisoners in 
their defense, coupled at timex with very odd ex. 
cuses, An Irishman not long since was sum- 
moned before a bench of county magistrates for 
being drunk and disorderly, “Do you know 
what brought you here?” was the question put 
to him. ‘“ Faix, yer honor, two policemen,” re- 
plied the prisoner. “Had not drink something 
to do with bringing you herve?” said the magis- 
trate, frowning. “Sortinly,” answered Paddy, 
unabashed ; “they were both drunk.” 

Legal annals could furnish many instances of 
quite ax queer excuses pleaded by the accused as 
the following. The widow of a French chemist, 
famous for his researches in toxicology, was on 
trial for poisoning her husband. It was proved 
that arsenic was the medium employed. “ Why 
did you use that poison?” asked the presiding 
magistrate.‘ Because,” sobbed the fair culprit, 
“jt was the one he liked best.” 

A man accused of appropriating a pair of boots 
explained that “his intentions were far from 
stealing them. The reason he continued wearing 
them was that he had not enough money to buy 
another pair; and when he had drawn his next 
wages he would most certainly bave bought a 
new pair, and taken them back.” This defense 
was not considered satisfactory, and he was com- 
mitted for trial. 


Anpeirnne.—Baskets of flowers and small inexpen- 


sive fans or bonbomni¢res are very acceptable favors. 


A. H. M.—The plaid nainsook dreas for a girl of 


thirteen should have a4 belied waist with a square 
ore and a pleated frill below the belt; button this 


ehind. The skirt should have two gathered ruffics 


and a round apron over-skirt. For the green flannel 
have a box-pleated skirt, with a scarf drapery on the 
hips, and a plain basque, with soutache braid trim- 


ming. 


A. M. L.—Your changeable silk will make a stylish 


skirt with a blue cashmere basque and drapery. Very 
gay grenadines will be worn this snmmer, and yours 
shonld he used now. Your sugpedicn about the gren- 


adine dreas ix good. The twi 
India wilks of quiet colors make pretty dresses trimmed 


ed silk Surabs or the 


with white Oriental or else black French Jace. They 


should be dressily bat simply made. 


Motuknr Dor.—Read Bazar No, 16, Vol. XVI. 
Anxiocs.—Fall round skirts will be used for wash 


drewmes. Make your linen lawn with a yoke and belted 


waist, apron over-#kirt, and two gathered flounces 


edged with open Hamburg-work. The white and 


black lawn should have a pleated skirt with the upper 
part covered with drapery that has the stripes around 
the hips, aud fallx behind in two loops and two ends. 
Gathered or pleated ruMles of this lawn should trim 
the plain round basque, or the short Marie Antoinette 
potonaise. 

H.H. L.—Make one of your mull dresses with a 
Marie Antoinette fichu, round surplice, or belted waist, 
and flounced skirt, trimmed with Oriental lace. For 
the second have a Watteau polonaise bunched up bigh 
with a pleated skirt, and use both Jace and embroidery, 
with also pale pink and rone ribbon. For the dotted 
muelin have a pluin pointed basque, a cook's square 
apron, aud from two to four flounces: across the back. 

Rdge banque, apron, and flonnces with embroidery, and 
put yellow velvet bows down each side of the apron, 
on the basque at the throat, aud on the tournure, and 
also on each cuff, 

M. E. Z.—Put a vest of yellow silk or Sarah in the 
black basque, and neerly cover it with some frills of 
Diack French Ince. Then have a yellow standing col- 
lav and square cuffe, with lace gathered on them. The 
basque should be plain, the skirt In wide box-pleats, 
aud the apron over-skirt should be looped each side 
by a bow of yellow silk and black lace loops. Put yel- 
low cockscomb bows ou the hat, and have no strings. 
Daisies iuside the brim on a yellow lining will be pretty. 

Restio.—Don't have your white bunthe dyed. Have 
it cleaned iuetead, and wear it as it is, with some vel- 
vet ribbon rows on the skirt, and bows of the sume on 
the over-skirt and flounces. 

Two Vitvace Giris.—Have your pretty blue suk 
cleaned—not dyed—and use it for a hint with a blue 
Surah or nuns’ veiling polonaise in bouffaut Marie 
Antoinette style. Make a barque and drapery of the 
fignred sutreen over a plain pleated sattecn skirt, 
trimined with cert: embroidery, Have a rough straw 
hat iu poke shape, or the large toreador turbans of a 
color snited to the dress, Ecru thread mousqnetaire 
gloves will be worn with varions summer dresses, 

Constast Reaper. For pattern and illustration of 
4 foundation skirt with springs or whaleboues across 
the back see Bazar No. 13, Vol. XV. 

F. B. M.—Read abort graduates’ dresses in Bazar 
No, 14, Vol. XVI. ‘The black stockings, slippers, and 
tan-colored gloves are appropriate, though you cau 
use white for these articles if you preter it, 

Ovp Suesorisee.--Have a basque and panel-trimmed 
skirt for your daughter's black silk dress, with length- 
wise broad pleats in front, and long back drapery, as 
she is short and stout. Trim it with jet passementerie 
and Jace, Use aiaall bullet-shuped crocheted buttons 
on the drese and larger ones on the coat, which should 
be very plain; a short cape or mantle trimmed with 
jet and lace would be better than any coat of black 
silk, Make the flannel dress in the tailor styles lately 
described in the Bazar. 

Sunscrmen.—For your wedding and travelling dress 
have one ot the écru cashmere suits described in Bazar 
No. 18, Volk. XVI. Fine embroidered linen collirs or 
crimped lisse frills, écra gloves, and a brown straw 
bonnet trimmed with ccru velvet ribbon and flowers 
complete sneh anite, Lawn, mteslin, and gingham lor 
morning, and grenadine and foalard for dress occas 
sions, will make you nice troussean dresser, 

Front A black, blue, or red Jersey would he 
nice with your black silk skirts, and they can be bought 
tora few dollurs, or as high aa $30 or $0. Get Dlack 
armute grenadine with velvet dots for your polonaise 
to wear with black skirts. Have a boulfant Marie Au- 
toinette poiouaixe for your écru satteen, and Jay the 
cream-colored lace smooth on the edges, with the 
scalloped edge uppermost. , 

Aynik P.--Use either pale blue cashmere or figured 
fonlard silk for a Marie Antoinette polonaise, and trim 
with cern Jace and blue velvet ribbon, 

C. J. M.—Use brown ottoman silk like your sample 
with vest, prnels, and drapery of écru silk, edged with 
eer cmbroidery. 

3. J. W.—Get a black Jersey to wear with your gray 
striped silk skirt. You can put on a mantle with a 
Jersey for church, A basque and apron over-skirt ot 
checked silk trimmed with black velvet ribbon by de- 
kins in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI, will be pretty with 
your black silk skirt. 

Mrs. A. B. C.—For a stout figure you should cop 
the design Fig. 3, page 245, of Bazar No. 16, Vol. xy 
Next to thiv tlgure is au excellent model for the young 
girl's dress, 

E. B, A.—Princesse dresses without drapery, but 
with high wired collars aud puffed sleeves, are made of 
rich stuffs and of sott white or light-colored woollens, 
and trimmed with effective laces for ladies of resthetic 
tastes. The full Mother Hubbard gowns and the tea 
gowns with loosely pufted vests and front breadths 
are also worn by them. Marguerite styles will also 
suit you, and are casily made with a cuirase waist, light 
sleeves with elbow and avinhole puffs, pleated skirt, 
and long drooping over-skirt caught up on the left with 
a girdle aud pocket. 

“Buca Piina.’—Uxe your brown silk for a pleated 
skirt tor yourself, folding it so that the light stripe will 
be on the edge of each pleat, Then get ceru cashmere 
for a polonaise, or a basque and short over-skirt. Des 
sigus in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI, will suit you. 

Daisy Mitterk.—Net such as yours is nged again ar a 
transparent over brown, blue, or dark green dresses of 
cotton satteen or of foulard. You need not alter the 
barque, but should have a colored basque beneath it, 
and a pleated skirt under the net over-skirt. Trim 
with ceru guipure lace. If you can not attend the re- 
ception, send your card by messenger in an unsealed 
envelope to the house on the day of the wedding. 

Birorexce M.—Une the doll jet for a bonnet tor sece 
ond mourning, and put embroidery rather than lace on 
the polonaise or wrap. Sicilienne of thick cords with 
some nnique figure brocaded ou it would be allowable 
with the Dlack silk. ‘The curtains sheuld just escape 
the floor, 

Jennig Ray.—Your brown silk is a stylish shade for 
a skirt to be worn with cera cashmere, tieured fonlard, 
or pongee, Pleat the skirt, and have the new material 
made iu a basque and over-xkirt. 

F. W.—An écru or dark blue cashmere will be a suit- 
able travelling dresx for a bride. Then get a Surah 
silk either black or colored, and a plain grenadine, and 
spend your other money for a lawn or white muslin 
and gingham dress, These will probably answer with 
what you now have. 

May.—Do not alter the velvet polonaise. 

Prart.—Wear a full skirt and round waist of blue, 
gray, or black wool with a large white kerchief folded 
on the shouldera, Then wear your hair combed back, 
with a small knot and a high comb. 

Vioter H.—Plain red Jawn and almoat all other red 
fabrica will be worn this summer. 

Bavtio.—A girl of sixteen on the voyage to Europe 
should have a dark flannel or Cheviot dress, with a 
jacket of the #ame, a long ulster, and a flannel wrapper 
to wear in her state-room when sick, or at night over 
her gown if she suffers from cold. Her atraw or felt 
hat should be of close turban shape trimmed with vel- 
vet and breast feathers ; a grenadine veil, a zephyr wool 


| nubia, and Jong chamois gloves are also needed, 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


N a recent visit from one of the leading bee-keepers of our country—himself the owner of 

_ two thousand colonies—he enthusiastically remarked: “It’s the very business for women, 
and any one with ordinary intelligence and promptness should realize from four to six hun- 
dred dollars a year from it!” 


ellie \ | 
Every sales-room for ladies’ work is well stocked with decorated porcelain from the crude mit Hii y\ Ni Wh 
efforts after “one quarter's” instruction, and with embroideries that only see the light of day my) i{I! Nn 
when the annual account of stock is taken, not to mention others, of better design and work- Na i 
manship, which bear month in and out a pathetic little slip with “ Orders solicited.” It a VN 
only the fittest that survive, and those who can’t survive by the needle and the pencil may j 


find in some other employment a more certain and satisfactory reward for their labor. . 
Bee-keeping more than almost any other industry has become a science. We find the busy 
little workers have laws 
to govern them not less 
immutable than those 
of the Medes and Per- 
sians. They may wan- 
der at their own sweet 
will from flower to flow- 
er, flitting here and 
there seemingly with no 
fixed purpose. But just 
watch their movements, 
and you will see the 
method in all this seem- 
ing carelessness; will 
find that little fellow 
whose thighs are so 
heavily freighted with 
the golden yellow pollen 
does not loiter for even 
a sip of the fragrant 
honey in the cup bent 
down so invitingly near 
him, Another to all ap- 
pearances is only tasting 
with the air of a con- 
noisseur the liquid am- 
ber flowing from the 
very heart of the great 
buds of the tulip, pop- 
lar, or the chestnut. 
Dust a trifle of flour on 
him as he lazily rests 
Fig. 1.—Piqué Dress ror Girt FRoM 8 TO there, and wait a few 
6 YEARS OLD. minutes until he returns 


Pan again and again, still 
For pattern and description see Supplement seen Boat 7 ‘ ee 
; No. Vill. Figs 42-52, “ , leaving the mark you Wuatre Mutt Soaps Hat.—[lor description see Supplement.) 


nt kl 


Fig. 3.—Prixrep Foutarp Dress.—Frost. 
[For Back, see Page 437.] 
For description sce Supplement. 


i 

i put upon him, and you 
" will find that he too is 
i laboring for the com- 
I mon good, and not for 
d himself alone. Stop a 
i moment in front of the 
it entrance of yonder hive. 
i Quick as thought two 
i or three heads come 
} bobbing out to watch 
iM your movements. They 
4 are the sentinels that 


give the warning note 
at the approach of dan- 
ger; that inspect and 
quickly dispose of any 
stranger that has un- 
luckily mistaken the 
number of their house 
for his own. It is the 
sacrifice of their own 
lives as well, for both 
\\ punisher and punished 
i fare alike, and perish 
qi together. 

: There are three class- 
= es of these little crea- 
a tures: queen, worker, 
vl anddrone. On the good 
i qualities of the first de- 
pends very much the suc- 
cess of the colony. If 
her progeny are few in 
numbers, too irascible 
to be easily managed, or 
not inclined to take full 
advantage of the honey 
harvest, cither for their 
benefit or your own, it is 
better to displace her 
and try another. Many 
apiarists contend that 
every three years this 
should be done, no mat- 
ter how satisfactory her 
record; but my own ex- 
perience is to retain a 
good queen until her 
progeny are few in num- 
bers, be the time three 


nh 


¥ unre . ia y years or seven. The 
4 Fig. 6—Prain ann Puaip Woot Daress.—Fronr.—[ For Fig. 7.—Corron Sarrren Dress witn’ Emproiery.—Back. same rule works equally 
Back, see Page 487.]—Cor Parrery, No. 3472: Basqur, [For Front, see Fig, 2, on Front Page.|—Cur Parrern, well with regard to col- 
, Over-Sgirt, AND Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. No. 8471: Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents, or; if she is quite up to 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1-5." the standard, no differ- 
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ence should be made between blonde and brunette. The only points to be considered are easy 
handling, good honey-gatherers, and a full hive of workers, 

The drones toil not, neither do they spin; great lazy fellows, who sun themselves every 
fine day, coming back in such a lordly manner and with such a swagger one could easily 
imagine them the controlling spirits. But these are the least of the three, the busy little work- 
ers, who not only prepare the comb, but fill it with the delicious amber honey, fit food for the 
gods in all its beauty and fragrance. It is they, too, who make us pay dearly for all this 
sweetness. Quick as thought, finer and sharper than the finest needle point, their sting 
is thrust into any unprotected part, and the war-whoop, taken up by those within hear- 
ing, obliges one to beat a retreat—not hastily, for that is only adding to their anger, but as 
quickly and quietly as possible to lead them a roundabout way among the nearest bushes, 
They will lose the trail, and in a few minutes it will be safe to venture back. But asa rule the 
Ttalian bees, now so universally kept in preference to the old-fashioned black ones, are very 
docile, and rarely sting except on provocation. They are especially manageable in. spring 
and early summer, but in 
the autumn, when the 
supply of honey is grow- 
ing less, they are more 
irritable. Windy, cloudy 
days are also a strain on 
their temper, and they 
should be then avoided. 

All the hives used, be 
the apiary small or large, 
should be of one pattern 
and size, and the simpler 
the style the better; but 
the lumber must be well 
seasoned, not in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the 
term, but so that it will 
not shrink nor swell when 
subjected to any change 
or long usage, Even the 
slightest variation in size 
often entails a vast 
amount of trouble, for 
colonies often have to 
be equalized, and the 
weaker built up from 
the stronger, If the 
frames do not fit, this 
can not be done, and the 
colony that might so 
easily have been helped 
into a flourishing con- 


ditic windles away, rf 
ath Pos sted ante, Fig. 2.—Choak ror Gint From 8 To 5 
ae ene aoe Years op, 


rily appropriated to one i hata aire nn 
ive, but w 1X C For pattern and ¢ escription see Supplement, 
hive, but when extract- No. lL, Fige. 16-22. 
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83 WITH Vetvet Ripson. Fig. 5.— Brack Satin MERVEILLEUX 
Fig. 2, on Page 437. ] Dress ror Enperty Lapy. 
) Suppl, No. IL, Figs. 6-15. For description see Supplement. 


ed honey is to be the 
main feature, the hive 
should be large enough 
for twice that number. 
When only the smaller 
number is in, the bees 
are kept in this limited 
| space by boards that ex- 

actly fit against the outer 
frames; similar boards 
cover the top, thus hav- 
ing the little creatures 
under better control than 
if they were allowed to 
wander unrestrained all 
over their quarters. A 
wonderful revolution of 
late years has taken 
place in bee-keeping by 
the introduction of comb 
foundation, It is bees- 
wax rolled into sheets, 
and so evenly and beau- 
tifully formed that even 
the bees themselves are 
deceived, taking as kind- 
ly to it as if they fully 
appreciated the — vast 
amount of labor it saved 
them. 

Many pounds of honey 
are consumed in making 
wax the natural way; 
all this might as well 


| 
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swell one’s honey yield 

as be sacrificed into yel- f y ANY ; ly 

low wax, especially when BE = | SY NY i by My) eM BB | 
Wj; Yi) Si , Ha i 


the cost of the substi- 
tute is only nominal, 
Thin but strong wires 
pass through this artifi- WHY 
tial comb, ‘keeping it in B ‘ |, Ullnpyy 
place and preventing 
sagging. The bees soon 
stretch out the walls 
that purposely are made 
thicker than natural, and 
the queen has at once a 
place in which to deposit 
her brood. 

Although a strong ad- 
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Girt vRom " vocate for the Ttalian 4 : : ' ; 
song ig. 10.—Dress For Gin. FROM bees, I would not advise Fig. 11.—Cuampiry Dress.—Back.—[For Front, Fig. 12.—Casuere axp Satry Merveriecx Dress, 
: 5 to 7 Years op. their purchase by a novice see Page 436. ] Front.—[For Back, see Page 437.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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wht saremng and scons Yay worth 
for them’ when One weer ementy dollars asked 
‘ n, Nn one can Italianize them by the 
es their habits and moods are well understood. 

‘vas an error into which I fell in iy ignorance, 
thinking the highest-priced the best. The hives, 
if desirable, are expensive; but a common swarm 
answers every purpose at the beginning. Some- 
times a swarm may be had for the asking, but 
most likely it will cost from two tu five dollars. 
See that it is a first one, and the earlier in the 
season the better. A “skip,” the old-fashioned 
farmer in New York State will call it, and the 
name will vary in different localities. Pitying 
your ignerance, he will tell you that the hive must 
be rubbed with whiskey, and that they will never 
stay if all that new-fangled comb is leftin. Your 
firmness will only increase his, and if possible 
he will induce you to remove it. It is useless, 
he tells you; you aren’t used to the critters; 
and discourses fluently on the merits of the 
“king bee.” Keep in the frames; don't hold 
high carnival over the poor dazed creatures with 
tin pan and spoons. Put them in the new home 
as quietly and speedily ay possible; throw over 
a large white muslin cloth you are not afraid to 
have them riddle; put on the lid; and near night- 
fall, when all are quietly in, move them to their 
new quarters. A brick should be put under 
each corner of the hive to prevent decay of the 
wood; but higher than this they should not be 
Placed. If a storm arises suddeuly, or if weary 
after a day’s foraging, the little creatures have 
often hardly strength tw strike the alighting 
board, and fall w the ground. If the distance 
is great, they can not climb up, and are too weak 
to essay a second flight. 

In working among bees the wrists, hands, and 
face should be well protected, It not only pre- 
vents their angry attacks, but, giving a sense of 
security while at an open hive, enables one to 
work steadily on. Round the outer edge of a 
broad-rimmed shade hat. sew coarse stiff milli- 
nette, or any open material having meshes small 
enough to keep off the bees, and stiff enough to 
stand off the face and head. This should be 
pufficiently deep to tuck the other end inside the 
collar, leaving freedom enough to allow turning 
the head, Have rubber gloves; those with gaunt- 
lets are an unnecessary expense; instead a stout, 
well-ribbed pair of pulse-warmers or wristlets, 
knit of coarse yarn, that will cling closely, should 
be put on so as closely to cover the whole wrist. 
knit gloves of yarn will answer as well or even 
better than rubber, now and then dipping into 
cold water to keep them wet. The cold moist 

~— xlove dampens the ardor of the angered bee, and 
he forgets to sting. 

“Aer the bees are well accustomed to their 
new quarters, an Italian may be introduced; this 
costs from two to ten dollars, but it is hardly 
worth while to pay the latter sum for one. [have 
purehased a great many, and find a reliable deal- 
er will send you one that will prove entirely sat- 
istactory for three dollars. She can come by 
mail or express; the latter is preferable, for she 
can be packed with more comb and food and 
greater comfort. If you intend to practice artifi- 
cial swarming, insist upon the dealer clipping her 
wing before he sends her. It is a very easy mat- 
ter for him, but a delicate, exciting affair for the 
novice. Another advantage in clipping is, she 
can not fly off when the parcel is opened. It 
often happens; and I have several times watched 
in the greatest dismay a queen take to her wings 
before I had fairly had a look at her: of course 
she is lost, for no hive will receive the stranger. 
As soon as she arrives, and before opening the 
parcel, carefully look over each frame of bees 
until you find the queen. Most probably she will 
be on one of the centre frames, perhaps the first 
one you take out, and ina few minutes you dis- 
cover her, or it may be after a long hour's search, 
She is known by her long gracefully shaped body, 
twice as long as the worker bee, and just as slen- 
der. She moves, too, in a dignified, leisurely man- 
ner over the comb. Take her off and kill her. 
Have ready a little eage made of fine wire, bent 
to the form of a little box, its broader surface a 
trifle less than that of an ordinary match-box; 
the opposite broad surface should be lacking. 
Using a sinoker, which can be obtained from any 
dealer, smoke as many bees as possible off one of 
the frames, that vou may have a clear field for 
operation, With an ordinary sharp-pointed table- 
knife make an opening near the upper end of the 
comb, so that the honey will flow, and a clear 
passage be made from one side of the comb to 
the other. Work over one side with the knife un- 
til this opening is smeared over and the passage 
is closed on that side. Take the queen from the 
little frame in which she arrived, put her in the 
tiny wire cage, and stick that into the comb on 
the opposite side of the opening from the one you 
have closed. Handle her either by the head or 
wings, not the body, and sce that the cage is not 
tou close to the comb: if the bees attempt to sting 
her she must have room enough between the outer 
walls of her cage to retreat out of their reach, 
The freshly opened honey will not only attract 
her subjects, but put them in a good humor; and 
a well- filled bee, like the genus homo, seldom 
stings. They will work their way, one at a time, 
through the partially elosed opening, and by the 
lime they arrive on the other side they most like- 
ly will become acquainted with her, and weleome 
her kindly. Before closing the hive it is well to 
sprinkle some peppermint water well over them, 
queen and all, to give them the same scent; they 
will then fail to discover she is a stranger. The 
bees that come with her should not be taken near 
the hive, for, being strangers, they will resent their 
introduction, become demoralized, and likely at- 
tack the queen that otherwise they would have 
received. Just before sundown is the best time 
in the day to make the change, and, if possible, 
immediately after the old one is removed; then 
the hees do not discover their loss, which always 
sets them frantic. If any time must elapse be- 
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tween the removal and introduction, let it be four 
days at least, when they have grown more quiet; 
but in this case the frames must be overlooked, 
and gneen cells cut gut. 

Artificial and natural swarming both have their 
advocates, and both reason equally well, My own 
experience is in favor of the latter, as forming the 
better, stronger colonies. But when they do not 
have their own way, owing to inability to hive 
them, or absence from home, the former can be 
depended upon with safety. Open the hive care- 
fully when you suspect by their great activity that 
swarming is at hand, choosing a bright warm 
day that the brood may not be chilled. If you 
notice around the edges of the comb or in the 
middle, either just commenced or finished, large 
cells nearly the size and color of a pea-nut, then 
they are almost or quite ready for their flight. 
If you care for an increase of colonies, cut out 
all cells but one, which should be the finest both 
in size and form; have another hive in readi- 
ness a few yards away, and just where it is in- 
tended to remain. Carefully look over each frame 
until you tind the queen, and place this in the new 
hive, with two others from the same hive. Give 
them four or five frames of the foundation comb, 
shut them up tightly, and there will be no further 
trouble. See that the frame containing the re- 
served cell is left in the old hive, but do not sup- 
ply any new comb. Queenless bees always build 
or lengthen out into drone combs, and too much 
of this must be avoided. The bees in the new 
hive soon find that their sovereign is there, aud 
quietly continue their work, while those left be- 
hind stay with the brooding combs. It is strange 
their instinct teaches them not to desert the 
young and helpless of their colony. The hive 
must be overlooked in a week or so, and all new 
queen cells removed, for each succeeding queen 
that appears will either fight for mastery or lead 
a swarin, The latter reduces the numbers so 
rapidly that the colouy is too weak to amount to 
avything. It is only in this contention for power 
that a queen ever uses her sting, for the fear of 
being supplanted is even more than a queen bee 
can tanely submit to. When the first piping 
of the young queen just emerging into her new 
life is heard, the queen now in possession pre- 
pares for batde or flight. It is a peculiar sound, 
this of the imprisoned sovereign before she comes 
forth to take peaceable or unpeaceable dominion 
over them, and always seeined to be a pleasant lit. 
tle story that was more imagination than reality ; 
but I have distinctly heard it outside the hive, 
and opening to discover the cause, found there 
was ho doubt it proceeded from the cell out of 
which she was rapidly making her way. 

Honey in the comb is not only more attractive 
in form than the extracted article, but easier for 
women to handle. The boxes should not be the 
old-fashioned ones, holding four or tive pounds, 
but the more dainty and neater ones that average 
a pound or a trifle over. A new box holding only 
half the above quantity is preferred by some, 
but the majority like better the larger ones. If 
the colonies are in good order, put them in over 
the main part of the hive in oblong boxes that 
hold seven or eight of these smaller ones, Ar- 
range them to correspond with the frames, and 
have two across the top. Place a light thin 
woollen covering over them to keep them dark, 
and prevent the escape of heat that is so neces- 
sary in comb-building and honey-storing. When 
they are full and the honey well capped over, 
blow smoke into them, and the bees will beat a 
hasty retreat into the hive below. Take off the 
box and replace it with one in which empty boxes 
are ready tor them to commence work in. If 
some of these taken off are found not entirely 
capped, they may all be put in one box and placed 
over any other colony from which a box has been 
taken; but this inspection must come later, for 
it is not advisable to undertake it around the 
hive. Robbing by other colonies is often the re- 
sult of doing so, and they always grow more or 
less demoralized by it. 

In storing the honey, avoid leaving doors or 
windows open, for the bees easily scent it, and it 
is a pity one should have to learn by sad experi- 
ence how rapidly the comb can be uncapped and 
emptied. In winter, a western exposure is best 
for the hives. If they face the east, the sunlight 
streaming in on them induces too early a sally 
out, and many are lost and utterly exhausted in 
the morning dew, If they face the suuth, the 
warm Winter days we often have, even in Janu- 
ary, bring them out in force; the snow and wind 
are more than they can bear, and great numbers 
perish. 

Out-door wintering has been more of a success 
than taking them into the cellar; only leave a 
tiny opening for fresh air at the entrance, and 
cover the frames at top and at the sides with 
old woollens and newspapers. Cut straw heats 
and induces moisture that occasionally proves 
fatal to them; it also tempts mice, which manage 
to squeeze into the most limited spaces, make 
themselves at home, and settle into winter-quar- 
ters, gnawing the comb and annoying the bees. 
Keep the bees dry and warm, and if you can do 
this, wintering is a very easy matter. 


SHUTTLE-BRAINS. 


UCH was the appellation given—however, in 
derision, we fear—to a class of women lowly 
born, but remarkable for beauty and a gift at 
repartee, who were much in request for service 
at inns upon the Continent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and even later—a service, it would appear, 
much hke that rendered by court jesters: an 
ability to create and keep up an atmosphere of 
merriment. But this was not all; they waited 
upon the guests at table, and through assiduous 
attention made very popular many of these 
places noted for public entertainment. 
The noted Erasmus, at a famous party in an inn 
at Lyons, saw many such “merrie maids” render- 


ing cheerful service at the well-spread board, and 
much hilarity and mirth prevailed as these ‘ jest- 
ers of a day, with well-appointed speech, much 
show of 
ous talk, 1 
in diligent observance tu every requirement or 
unexpected call. 


pretty manners, and showers of humor- 
’ passed from guest to guest, unflagging 


AT MANHATTAN BEACH. 


Tux summer sun was glistening 
Upon the land and sea, 

And my joyous heart was listening 
While my sweetheart talked to me. 

The beach was broad and fair, 
Waves rippled o’er the sand, 

And floating on the air 
Came the sound of Gilmore's band, 


A wreck lay on the shore, 
Mossy and old and gray, 
Ah, never, never more, 
With streamers waving gay, 
To plough the swelling sea, 
Or safe at anchor ride: 
© cruel destiny ! 
© heartless wind and tide! 


I looked into my lover's eves, 
I dreamed their light was true, 

And there, beneath the summer skies, 
We pledged our love anew, 

“No stormy winds,” my sweetheart cried, 
“Shall ever blow on thee, 

For I am always by thy side, 
And thou my bride shalt be.” 


The wild winds blow with hollow tone 
Down by the raging sea; 

By the desolate wreck I sit’ alone— 
No sweetheart comes to me. 

The skies with clouds are overcast, 
And dreary is the land; 

And love has flown, as with the blast 
The dead and drifting sand, 

HELEN 8. Conast. 


IONE STEWART 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtuor or “ Parnionan Kewuanr,” © Tur 
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CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 
IN THE TOILS, 


His heart failed him. He could not tell her 
the true truth, It would be too cruel. He contd 
not vonfess to her that he did not love her while 
she looked like this—that she had simply waken- 
ed his pity and stirred his emotions for a moment, 
while his heart, his love, his devotion, were all 
another's for perpetuity, He could not return 
her truth of passion by the confession of mere 
weakness to his own impulse. It would be too 
shameful! He must lie to her, and trust that 
God would forgive the sin for the sake of the 
motive. 

“It is only my poverty,” he said, in a low voiee. 

“You love me, Armine, do you not?” she con- 
tinned, the strain increasing. 

“Who would not, Ione?” he answered, soft, 
yielding, pitiful, as he was so sure to be. 

“Me and me only?” she asked, forcing him 
still to look at her. 

Her face was still that of Medusa in her agony 
—superhuman in anguish, superhuman in beauty 
—pleading for merey under the guise of patience 
in suffering. He could not bear it. It was like 
putting a knife to her throat; and he could not! 

“ Yes, you and you only,” he said; but he turn- 
ed away his eves as he spoke. 

“Swear it!” she sad, ina deep voice, her hand 
still clasping his as if in a vise. 

“My word is enough,” was his reply. 

“Then I care for nothing else!” she said, sink- 
ing back in her chair, with the long-drawn sigh 
of one relieved from jutolerable pain. “Tf you 
love me, Armine, all will be well with us. I will 
work for you; I will help you. I will be your 
good angel,” she added, passionately; “and I 
will make your life so happy that vou shall not 
know a day or hour of pain. If vou love ine, I 
fear nothing in heaven or earth. The desert with 
you better than paradise without you. If you 
deceive me, if you do not love me,” she added, ina 
concentrated kind of voice, suddenly breaking 
through her exaltation, and falling back on her 
old jealousies and suspicion, her face livid, her 
eyes alight with fame—" if ever you leave olf lov- 
ing me, if ever you deceive me, I will kill myself, 
Armine! [have thrown all my happiness on you, 
If you fail me [ shall die!” 

“Tam not worthy of so much devotion,” said 
Armine, in torture. “Tam a miserable wretch, 
contemptible to myself.” 

“Do not! do not! Twill not hear that!’ eried 
lone, laying her hand imperatively on his mouth. 
“You shall not say such things of yourself. 
You insult my love when you do. You are so 
good, so true, so noble—vou are worthy of any 
woman’s love, even of a queen’s! But no one 
will ever love you as I do,” she added: “no 
one could.” 

“ But, Ione, my beautiful Ione, be reasonable. 
We must be reasonable. Love will not keep 
us,” urged port St. Claire. “We must come 
down to materiai considerations, and think of 
ways and means,” 

“Love will keep us.” she said. “It shall! 
You co not know what a good wife I shall make,” 
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she added, firmly. “I have never had fair play 
here. When I am happy and with you I shail 
be so different! Oh, we are not to be separated 
for the want of a little money, and because ‘ou 
are afraid I shall suffer!” she added paidonsin | 
ly. “That would be sacrificing the true for th 
false, the real for the seeming.” . : 

“You do not know what you are undertaking” 

, c “ay By 
said Arimine. You do not understand povert 
After your life here, where you have had erate 
thing you can possibly wish for, it will be terrible 
to you to feel that you have to curtail every de. 
sire—maddening to me to see you want, and I not 
able to supply. It will break my heart,” he 
added, with genuine tenderness, imagination and 
pity making together a very good simulacrum of 
love. 

“It would not break mine if I wanted all the 
world, so long as I had you,” said Ione. Only 
love me, Armine, love me as you love me now 
and poverty will be more delightful to me than 
riches. The day when you no longer love me [ 
shall kill myself—or you,” she said, with a aud. 
den resumption of her former manner, her face 
livid, her eves mere glittering lines between her 
narrowed lids, her hands clasped in each other 
with so much force that the knuckles were white | 
and the flesh indented, her voice lowered to a 
kind of hiss—the snake, the panther, the wild 
beast, the demon that was in her roused and 
erect at the mere thought of her lover's infidelity, 

At this moment Vincenzo pussed before 
the two, and his shadow fell on them as they 
sat there bencath the carruba-tree. His broad 
fave was set into its usual sinile like an antique 
mask, but his eyes were burning coals, as he 
doffed his cap and looked at the lovers askance. 
and so passed on with his noiseless step—tho 
first omen of their betrothal. 

“But that day will never come, will it Armine >” 
lone added, caressingly, coming back to her love- 
liest and most seductive self.“ You love me as 
I love you, and you will be as little false to me as 
Itovou? Is it notsv? You could not be false 
Arnine¥” , 

“No, [could not!” said Armine, taking her in 
his arms and kissing her, overborne by her 
stronger personality, by her greater intensity of 
loye—overhorne, and not able to free himself, 
though the end of the world should come upon 
him. 

And she, poor passionate Jone, did not sec that 
nothing save her own passion existed between 
them, and that all the rest was glamour created 
only by herself. She did not feel that his kiss 
was only responsive, that his love was only pity, \ 
that his acquiescence in things as they stood was 
because of his inability to give pain, and not by 
the living will of passion. She gave what she 
had, and saw what she brought; and she desired 
no more than that which she believed she pos. 
sessed. It was phantasmagoric, if one will, but 
what else is all life 9—what else all love? 

The engagement then was resumed and re-an- 

nounced, and that wolf on the horizon was ac- 
cepted as part of the condition of things, together 
with the bouquet and the ring, The family was 
the soul of complaisance, and deeply imbued with 
the sacred principles of liberty, and the right of 
each individnal to regulate his or her own life. 
Toue was of age; St. Claire knew his own mind. 
Who then had a right to interfere or object? 
Their congratulations had, perhaps, a certain false 
note of contempt in them; but Ione’s happiness 
made her so comfortable to live with, they could 
not but rejoice in their own share of the good 
afloat. Moreover, they were glad to get rid of 
her. Taking her at all as one of themselves, and 
an adopted daughter second only to Clarissa, had 
been one of those mistakes which are sometimes 
made by arbitrary men when married to weak but 
persistent women, Captain Stewart had over- 
borne his wife’s opposition, but he had never 
been able to conquer her repugnance. Her own 
nature made her just, but Ione’s had uot won her 
love; so that the plan had not worked well for 
the happiness of the home, and the Captain had 
more than once seeretly repented of his own mas- 
terful determination. Nevertheless, he always 
maintained, when twitted with this failure, that 
he had done what was right, and that he would 
do just the same had it to come over again. 

Now when the girl was to pass into other 
keeping, he was free to rejoice at the cessation 
of his own guardianship, and free to confess that 
a weight was taken off bis bands, which gave 
him the sense of relief. 

So these latter days passed on velvet for all 
save St. Claire, and for him they were beset with 
thorns and spikes and burning ploughshares al- 
most unendurable. But as he never found the 
courage to say to Ione, “I do not love you, and ; 
I du love some one else,” he had to abide by his 
miserable portion, whence the only solace was his 
belief that he was securing her happiness at the 
cost of his own. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
FOR ALL TIME. 


THERE was no question’of an immediate mar- 
riage following on this rash engagement between 
Armine and Tone. On the contrary, it was 
agreed that he should return to Oakhurst for the 
summer, and the winter too, if his peccant chest 
would stand the strain, and in the spting of next 
year he was to come back to Palermo for his 
bride, if by that time he had a fitting home for 
a wife. This gave him a little breathing ume, 
and loosened the yoke by just so much, It also, 
he thought, would enable him to make abled 
ments for leaving Oakhurst altogether. He wou 
exchange his practice for one which did not ™ 
clude Monica Barrington ax a possible patient, 
which did not necessitate his carrying & wife fe | 
the Dower-house as a proof of how ell fe 
had sealed his allegiance in his heart, and , 

; faithful he had been to his love and his ideal. 


| 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ticket disposed of, and couldn’t get one anyhow, 
he was in 8 desperate state because his wife in- 
sisted on seeing the show; and when he went to 
an official, and said that, no matter how, Lady 
must and should be admitted, that blunt-spoken 
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YOLANDE:* 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


3. 


peii, but I did not know they did anything so 
dreadful as that.” 

This was the beginning of an acquaintanceship 
that lasted during their stay in Rome, but was 


like staving off the evil day of payment 
his soul to the devil or 
If not redemption, it 


It was 
to a man who has sold 

‘ven a bill to a creditor. } 
sat delay; and a straw to the drowning 


at lea: ps ” 
na gives a moment's hope of salvation. Avtuos or woe Bris, “ Mactrop or Daze,” | limited to this brief chat in the middle of the t 
What was the chance of salvation to Armine, wits Wines,” “Sunutsx,” xro. dav; for the famous Frenchman was the most | person told him that he might as well try to get 
devoted of workers. And then, when he heard | her ladyship into the kingdom of heaven. But 


as the possibility of destruction. She 
woul ral we'll manage it for you, Yolande. We'll take it 


would rather have been married now without de- CHAPTER XLIX. that the Winterbournes were likely to leave i , 2 
suitable home or not, and the restrictions im- ROME Rome, he besought the father to allow Yolande | in time. And if we can’t secure it any other way, 
‘ to give two or three sittings to a young American | we'll get you into the Reporters’ Gallery as the 


lay, 
posed b. rudence galled her as those other 
bonds pelled her beloved. With the supersti- 
born of love, she was afraid of all 
probable and improbable dangers. This tempo- 
ration was as grievous to her as an eter- 
I], and she saw in it the shapes of all 
the disasters which could possibly befall both 
her and the man she loved so blindly and xo well. 
She might have fever and die, or he might be 
wrecked off the island of Capri on his return to 
the mainland ; she might lose her beauty by small- 
x, or he might be taken by brigands in the 
“ giro,” which, as an intelligent tourist, he was 
bound to make before leaving the island; he 
ht offend a wafiose and be shot, a camorris- 
d be stabbed; he might drink in typhus at 
Naples, or breathe in a perniciosa at Rome; the 
train by which he travelled might run off the 
line; the boat by which he crossed the Channel 
might be lost in a fog; it was quite in the cir- 
cle of possibilities that some dreadful mishap 
should touch him,and then what would be her 
life? She longed to go with him that she might 
at least share his fate; for, strong as the love for 
life was in her, the love of him who she believed 
loved her was stronger, and she would rather 
have died with him than have lived without 


tious fears 


rary sepa: 
nal farewe 


migh 
ta an 


him. 


himself, dominated hiin ; that truth which was to- 


day consciousness of the splendid personality of 
the one, to-morrow yearning memories of the 
spiritualized beauty of the other, with remorse 


for the infidelity into which he had been seduced, 


and for the deception to which he steod com- 


mitted; that truth which, beneath the appear- 


ance of glid submission to the sweet bondage of 
his own love, was dumb revolt against the tyran- 


ny of hers—had she but known all this, what a 


fatal end to the cloud-built palaces wherein her 


goul dwelt rovally, to the enchanted visions which 
her love transformed to solid facts! But blind- 
ed as she was by the effulgence of her own pas- 
sion, she saw nothing of what was, and dreamed 
away her life in the serene assurance that her 
enchantments were realities. Whether those 
dreams of hers came through the gate of ivory 
or that of horn was a thing she never asked her- 
self. They were beantiful; they were intoxica- 
ting: they made her life like some stately poem, 
her love like sume noble chant; and she peeped 
behind no blanket of the dark, simply for lack 
of suspicion that anything was to be seen were 
she to look. 

So the time passed, golden-winged and rosy- 
fingered to her, leaden-footed and griffon-clawed 
to him; and then the day came when he inust 
leave his weeping love, sad as ever was Ariadne, 
and go on the ‘giro” like the rest. 

Change of scene and recovery of personal lib- 
erty brought to St. Claire that feeling of relief 
which is the true gauge of pressure. He was no 
longer the slave of his own pity and the captive 
of a woman's love. He was free once more, and 
might think and act as seemed to him best. The 
farther he was removed from Tone’s direct influ- 
ence, the more surely he came back to himself, 
and the move impossible seemed the marriage. 
Putting his own feelings out of court, and forget- 
ting Monica, he said to hinmscif, standing on the 
ground of common-sense, what had he to marry 
on? He who could scarcely keep himself, to 
think of adding a wife and probable children— 
it was folly to imagine such a thing; it would 
be a crime to translate that imagination into ac- 
tion. He pictured to himself his life such as it 
would be with Ione and poverty; the sordid 
struggles, the miserable needs, the want of order 
in the home, the want of harmony in their na- 
tures, and, on his side, the want of abiding love. 
He saw himself at Oakhurst married by the law 
to one woman, dedicated in heart and soul to 
another, with Monica’s sweet grave eves looking 
at him, half in sorrow, half in’ wonder at his 
speedy consolation. This vision haunted him 
night and day, and seemed to stamp itself as 
with a red-hot iron into his brain. No, he could 
not face it—he could not! He must write to 
Palermo and end that which ought never to have 
been beyun. It would be a pain to poor Ione 
now, but marriage would be a greater pain to her 
hereafter; and of the two it was better to inflict 
the lesser and more transient than to let her un. 
dergo the larger and more enduring. She would 
learn to reconcile herself in time—to forget him, 
and perhaps to despise and hate him, The thought 
was grievous enough to one so sensitive and af- 
fectionate as he, but anything was better than 
things as they were at present. 

He was full of all this while he went the pre. 


‘scribed round—startling the panting little liz 


ards among the ruins of Girgenti; tracing out 
the lines where was fought at Syracuse that great 
battle which redeemed Sicily and ruined Athens ; 
remembering Arcthusa in her fountain and Gala- 
tea at Aci Reale; reconstructing the past and re- 
peopling the void as he stood, bathed in the silver 
of the moonlight or glorified by the sunrise, in 
the ruined theatre at Taormina; catching the 
burning blood-red beauty of the pomegranates 
and the waxen sweetness of the oleander as he 
steamed through that exquisite tract which lies 
between Taormina and Messina—but, wherever 
he went, feeling the difficulties of his position, 
and fuller of his own troubles than of the things 
about him, 
(to wg ountiINery.) 


If she had but known the truth!—that truth 
which was confusion of desire and chaos of 
thought, as now pity for Ione, and now love of 
Monica, and now again anger and contempt*for 


Tt was in the month of January following, 
when the white thoroughfares of Rome were all 
shining clear in the morning sunlight, that Yo- 
lande Winterbourne stood in the spacious vesti- 
bule of the Hétel du Quirinal, waiting while her 
father read a letter that had just been given him. 
She was dressed in deep mouruing, and perhaps 
that only heightened the contrast between the 
clearness and brightness of her English-looking 
complexion and ruddy golden hair and the sallow, 
foreign-looking faces around. And if the ordeal 
through which she had passed had altered her 
expression somewhat—if it had robbed her for- 
ever of the light laughter and the carelessness of 
her girlhood—it had left in their stead a sweet 
seriousness of womanhood that some people found 
lovable enough. It was not her father only who 
saw and was charmed by this grave gentleness 
of look, as an odd incident in this very hotel 
proved. At the time of the Winterbournes’ ar- 
rival in Rome there happened to be there—and 
also staying at the Quirinal Hotel —a famous 
French painter. Of course every one in the ho- 
tel knew who he was, and every one pretended 
not to know, for he seemed to wish to be alone; 
and he was so hard at work that when he came 
in for his mid-day meal, which was of the most 
frugal kind, he rarely spent more than ten or 
twelve minutes over it, and then he was off again, 
only pausing to light a cigarette in the corridor. 
Well, one day the Winterbournes went a3 usual 
into the winter-garden saloon of the hotel to have 
a bit of lunch, for they were going for a drive 
somewhere in the afternvon, and they were just 
about to sit down at their accustomed table, when 
the famous artist rose from his table and ap- 
proached them. He was a little man, with a bov- 
ish face, but with care-worn eyes; his manner 
was grave, and yet pleasant. 

“Pardon me, sir, the libertv, but may I present 
myself to you ¥” said he, in the queerest of pro- 
nunciations, and he held a card between his fin- 
ger and thumb. 

“You do me a great honor, monsieur,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, with a low bow, and address- 
ing him in his own tongue; and he managed dex- 
terously to hint that Monsieur had no need 
of a visiting-card with which to introduce himself. 

Meanwhile Yolande had turned aside, under 
pretense of taking off her bonnet; and the great 
artist, without any circumlocution, told her father 
what was the object of his thus desiring to make 
their acquaintance. He was painting a religious 
subject, he said, which had great difficulties for 
him. He had observed mademoiselie from time 
to time. She had so noble an air, an expression 
so tender, so Madonna-like! All that he want- 
ed, if the father would grant the request, was to 
be permitted to sit at their table for a few min- 
utes—to observe more closely, to find out what 
was the peculiar charm of expression. Would 
monsieur forgive a painter who could only plead 
that it was in the interest of his art that he 
nade 30 bold a request ? 

Mr. Winterbourne not only gladly assented, 
but was greatly flattered to hear such praise of 
Yolande trom so distinguished a man; and so 
she was immediately summoned and introduced, 
and they all three sat down to the little table, 
and had their lunch together. Yolande was iu 
happy ignorance that she was being studied or 
examined in any way whatever, and he took good 
care not to let her know. This little sad-eved man 
proved a cheerful enough companion, He talk- 
ed about anything and everything; and on one 
occasion Yolande had the happiness of being able 
to add to his knowledge. He was saving how the 
realistic decorations on the walls of this saloon 
—the blue skies, the crystal globes filled with 
swimming fish and suspended in mid-air, the 


painted balconies and shrubs and what not— 


would shock the severe theorists who maintain 
that in decoration natural objects should be rep- 
resented only in a conventional manner; and he 
was saying that nevertheless this literal copying 
of things for the purposes of decoration had a 
respectable antiquity—as doubtless mademoiselle 
had observed in the houses of Pompeii, where 
all kinds of tricks in perspective appeared on Hat 
surfaces—and that it had a respectable authori- 
ty—as doubtless mademoiselle had observed in 
the Loggie, where Raphael had painted birds, 
beasts, or fishes, anything that came ready to his 
hand or his head, as faithfully and minutely as 
drawing and color could reproduce them. 

“7 saw another thing than that at Pompeii,” 
said she, with @ slight smile. 

“Yes?” he said; and she did not know that 
all the time he was regarding the beautiful curve 
of the short upper lip, and observing how easily 
the slight pensive droop of it could be modulated 
into a more cheerful expression, 

“T had always imagined,” said she, “that ve- 
neering and wickedness like that were quite mod- 
ern inventions. Don’t they say so? Don’t they 
say that it is modern depravity that paints com- 
mon wood to make it like oak, and paints plas- 
ter to resemble marble? But in Pompeii vou 
will also find that wickedness; yes, I assure vou, 
I fonnd in more than one house beautiful black 
marble with yellow or white veins—so like real 
marble that one would not suspect—but if you 
examined it where it was broken, you would tind 
it was only plaster, or a soft gray stone, painted 
over.” 

“Indeed, mademoiselle,” said he, laughing, 
“they were a wicked people who lived in Pom- 
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artist, a friend of his, who was clever at pastels, 
and had a happy knack in catching a likeness. 
As it turned out that Monsieur 


ther artist, but wanted to have the sketch of the 
beautiful young English lady for himself, Mr. 


did not 
wish merely to procure a commission for his bro- 


Winterbourne hesitated, but Yolande volunteer- 


ed at once, and cheerfully; for they had already 
visited the young American's studio, and been al- 
lowed to hunt through his very considerable col- 
lection of bric-A-brac—Euastern costumes, old arm- 
or, musical instruments, Moorish tiles, and the 
like. It was an amusement added to the occu- 
pations of the day. Besides, there was one of 
the most picturesque views in Rome from the 


windows of that lofty garret. And ao Yolande 


sat contentedly, trying the strings of this or that 


fifteenth-century lute, while the young American 
was working away with his colored chalks; and 
Mr. Winterbourne having by accident discovered 


the existence, hitherto unsuspected, of a curious 
stiletto in the hollow handle of a Persian war-axe, 
now found an additional interest in rummaging 
among the old weapons which lay or hung every- 


where about the studio. 
“Now, Yolande,” said he, “do vou think Mr. 
Metevard could get that portrait of you finished 


off to-day? Bless my soul! it wasn’t to have 


been a portrait at all; it was only to have been a 
sketch. And he has kept on niggling and nig- 
gling away at it. Why? Well, I don’t know 
why, unless—” 

But he did not utter the suspicion that had 


crossed his mind once or twice. It was to the 
effect that Mr. Metevard did not particularly want 
to finish the sketch, but would rather have the 
young English lady continue her visits to his 


studio, where he always had a little nosegay of 
the choicest flowers awaiting her. 

“What is the hurry, papa >” she said, lightly. 

“Well, here is a letter from Shortlands. He 
has just started for Venice. If we are to meet 
him there we should start to-morrow for Flor- 
ence. There isn’t much time left now before the 
opening of Parliament.” 

“Then let us start to-morrow morning,” said 
she, promptly, “even if I have to sit the whole 
day to Mr. Metevard. But I think this is the 
only time we have ever been in Rome without 
having driven out to the Baths of Caracalla.” 

“T have no doubt,” said ne, “that the Baths 
of Caracalla will last until our next visit. So 
come away, Yolande, and let’s hurry up Mr. 
Metevard— yank him along,’ I believe, is the 
proper phrase.” 

So they went out together into the clear white 
sunlight. 

“And here,” said he, discontentedly, as they 
were going along the street of the Quattro Fon- 
tane, “is Shortlands appointing to meet us in 
Venice at the Hotel. I'm not going to the 
Hotel; not a bit of it.” 

“Why, papa, vou know that is where Desde- 
mona was buried !” she exclaimed. 

“ Don't I know 2” said he, with a gloomy sar- 
casm. “Can you be three minutes in the place 
without being perfectly convinced of the fact? 
Oh yes, she was buried there, no doubt. But 
there was a little tou much of the lady the last 
time we were there.” 

“Papa, how can you say that?” she remon- 
strated. “It is no worse than the other ones, 
And the parapet along the Canal is so nice.” 

“T am going to Danieli’s,” he said, doggedly. 

“T hope we shall get the same rooms we used 
to have, with the balcony,” said she; “and then 
we shall see whether the pigeons have forgotten 
all I taught them. Do you remember how cun- 
ning they became in opening the paper bags, 
and in searching for them all about the room ? 
Then I shouldn't wonder it we were to see Mr. 
Leslie at Venice. In the last nove I had from 
him he said they were going there; but he seem- 
ed dissatistied with his companion, and J do not 
know whether they are still together.” 

“Would you like to meet the Master at Ven- 
ice ?” said he, regarding her. 

A trifle of color appeared in her cheeks, but 
she answered, cheerfully: 

“Oh yes, verv much, Tt would be like a party 
of old times—Mr. Shortlands, and he, and our- 
selves, all together.” 

“Shortlands has some wonderful project on hand 
—so he hints—but he does not say whatitis. But 
we must not attempt too much. Tam afraid vou 
and [ are very lazy and idle travellers, Yolande.” 

“Tam afraid so, papa.” 

“At all events,” said he, as they were going 
down the steps of the Piazza di Spagna—which 
are no longer, alas! adorned by picturesque 
groups of artists’ modelsa—* at all events, I must 
be back at the beginning of the session, They 
savy the Queen is going to open Parliament in 
person this vear, Now there would be a sight 
fur vou! That is a spectacle worth going to see.” 

“All!” she said, with a quick interest; “am T 
to be allowed to go to the House of Commons, 
after all? = Shall I hear vou make a speech ? 
Shall J be in the grill—is it the grill they call it?” 

“No, no, you don’t understand, Yolande,” said 
he. “It is the ceremony of opening Parliament. 
It is in the House of Lords; and the Queen is in 
her robes; and everybody vou ever heard of in 
England is there—all in grand state. I should 
get you a ticket, by hook or by crook, if I failed 
at the ballot; I heard that one was sold for £40 
the last time—but maybe that was romance. But 
I remember this for fact, that when Lord 
returned from abroad, and found every available 


representative of a ladies’ newspaper.” 


When they had climbed up to the altitudes of 


the young artist's studio, which was situated in 
one of the narrower strects between the Piazza 
di Spagna and the Corso, they found Mr. Mete- 
yard rather dismayed at the prospect of their 
leaving Rome so soon, It was not entirely a 
question of finishing the portrait. Oh yes, he 
said, he could get the sketch finished well enough 
—that is, as well as he was likely to be able todo 
it. But he had no idea that Mr. and Miss Winter- 
bourne were going away so soon, Would they 
dine with him at his hotel that evening? He 
was coming to England soon; might he call and 
see them? And would Mr. Winterbourne take 
with him that Persian axe in the handle of which 
he had discovered the stiletto? And would Miss 
Winterbourne allow him to paint for her a rep- 
lica of a study of a Roman girl's head that she 
seemed rather to like, and he would have it for- 
warded to England, and be very proud if she 
would accept it ? 


Alas! alas! this youth had been dreaming 


dreams, and no doubt that was the reason of 
his having dawdled so long over a mere sketch 
in crayons. But he was not wounded unto death. 
It is true, he covered himself with reproaches 
over the insufficiency of the portrait, although it 
was very cleverly done and an incontestably good 
likeness ; and he gave them at his hotel that even- 
ing a banquet considerably beyond what a young 
painter is ordinarily supposed to be able to af- 
ford; and the next morning, although the train 
for Florence leaves early, there he was, with such 
a beautiful bouquet for the voung lady! And he 
had brought her eau-de-Cologne, too, for the 
journey, and fruit, and sweets (all this was os- 
tensibly because he was grateful to her for hav- 
ing allowed him to make a sketch of her for his 
friend the famous French painter); and when at 
last the train went away out of the station he 
looked after it sadly enough. But he was not 
inconsolable, as events proved; for within three 
months of this sad parting he had married a 
rather middle-aged contessa, who had estates 
near Terracina, and a family of four daughters 
by a former husband; and when the Winter. 
bournes next saw him he was travelling en 
garcon through the southern English counties 
along with two Scotch artists, who also—in order 


that nothing should interfere with their impas- 
sioned study of nature—had left their wives be- 


hind them. 


CHAPTER L. 
VENICE. 

Joun Srortanns, however, was delayed by 
some business in Paris, and the Winterbournes 
arrived in Venice first. They went to Danieli’s, 
and secured the rooms which were familiar to 
them in former days. But Yolande found that 
the pigeons had forgotten all she had ever tanght 
them, and she had to begin again at the begin- 
ning, coaxing them first by sprinkling maize on 
the balustrade of the balcony, then inveigling 
them down into the balcony itself, then leaving 
the large windows open, and enticing them into 
the rvom, and finally educating them so that 
they would peck at any half-fulded packet they 
found on the stone floor, and get at the grain 
inside. The weather happened to be fine, and 
futher and daughter contentedly set about their 
water - pilgrimages through the wonderful and 
strange city that never seems to lose its interest 
and charm for even those who know it most fa- 
miliarly, while it is the one thing in the world 
that is safe never to disappoint the new-comer, 
if he has an imagination superior to that of a 
hedgehog. There were several of Mr. Winter- 
hourne’s Parliamentary friends in Venice at this 
time, and Yolande was very eager to make their 
acquaintance; for now, with the prospect before 
her of being allowed to go down occasionally and 
listen to the debates, she wished to become as 
familiar as was possible with the personnel of the 
House. She could not honestly say that these 
legislators impressed her as being persons of ex- 
traordinary intellectual force, but they were plea- 
sant enough companions. Some of them had a 
vein of facetiousness, while all of them showed a 
deep interest—and even sometimes a hot-headed 
partisanship—when the subject of cookery and 
the various tables d’hotc happened to come forward. 

Then one night when they had, as usual after 
dinner, gone round in their gondola to the hotel 
where Mr. Shortlands was expected, they found 
that that bulky North-countryman had arrived, 
and was now in the saloon, quite by himself, and 
engaged in attacking a substantial supper. A 
sulid beefsteak and a large bottle of Bass did 
hot seem quite in consonance with a muonlight 
night in Venice; but John Shortlands held to 
the “ca@lum, non animum’” theory; and when he 
could get Dalescroft fare, in Venice or anywhere 
else, he preferred that to any other. He re- 
ceived the Winterbournes with great cordiality, 
and instantly they began a discussion of their 
plans for filling in the time before the opening 
of Parliament. 

“But what is the great project you were so 
mysterious about ¥” Mr, Winterbourne asked. 

* Av, there's something, now,” said he, pouring 
out another tumblerful of the clear amber tluid— 
“there’s something worth talking about! I've 
taken a moor in Scotland for this next season, 
and Yolande aud you are to be my guests. Tit 
for tat’s fair play. I got it settled just before I 


left London.” 


& Whereabouts is it” Mr, Winterbourne asked 
again. : 

“Well, when it’s at home they call it Allt- 
nam-ba.”” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve taken Allt- 
nam-ba for this year?” 

“But indeed f have. Tit for tat’s fair play; 
and although the house won’t be as well man- 
aged as it was last year—for we can’t expect ev- 
erything—still I hope we'll have as pleasant a 
time of it. Ay, my lass,” said he, regarding Yo- 
lande, ‘you look as if a breath of mountain air 
would do ye some good—better than wandering 
about foreign towns, I'll be bound.” 

Yolande did not answer; nor did she express 
any gratitude for so kind an invitation, nor any 
gladness at the thought of returning to that home 
in the far mountain wilderness. She sat silent— 
perhaps also a trifle paler than usual—while the 
two men discussed the prospects of the coming 
season. 

“Tl have to send Edwards and some of them 
up from Dalescroft, though where they are to 
get beds for themselves I can’t imagine,” John 
Shortlands said. “ Won’t my fine gentleman turn 
up his nose if he has to take a room in the bothy ! 
By-the-way, my neighbor Walkley—you remem- 
ber him, Winterbourne, don’t ye?—has one 0 
those portable zinc houses that he bought some 
two or three years ago when he leased a salmon 
river in Sutherlandshire. I know he hasn’t used 
it since, and I dare say he’d lend it to me. It 
could easily be put up behind the lodge at Allt- 
nam-ba, and then they'd have no excuse for grum- 
bling and growling.” 

“ But why should you send up a lot of English 
servants, who don’t know what roughing it in a 
small shooting-box is like” said Mr. Winter. 
bourne. “Why should yon bother? We did 
very well last year, didn’t we? Why shouldn’t 
you have exactly the same people; and here is 
Yolande, who can set the machine going again—” 

“There you've exactly hit it,” said Shortlands. 
“For that is precisely what Yolande is not go- 
ing to do, and not going to be allowed to do. 
It’s all very well for an inhuman father to let his 
daughter slave away at grocers’ accounts. My 
guest is going to be my guest, and must have a 
clear full holiday as well as any of us. I don’t 
gay that she didn’t do it very well, for I never saw 
a house better managed—ceverything punctual, 
everything well done, no breaking down—just 
what you wanted always to your hand; but I say 
that this year she must have her holiday like the 
rest. Perhaps she needs it more than any of us,” 
he added, almost to himself. 

It was strange that Yolande made no offer, 
however formal, of her services, and did not even 
thank him for his consideration. No; she sat 
mute, her eyes averted ; she let these two discuss 
the matter between themselves. 

“T am paying an additional £80,” said Short. 
lands, “to have the sheep kept off, so that we 
may have a better chance at the deer. Fancy 
all that stretch of land only able to provide £80 
of grazing! I wonder what some of the fellows 
on your side of the House, Winterbourne, would 
say to that? Gad, I'll tell you, now, what Pd 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“AND THEN THEY WENT OUT 


like to sec: I'd like to see the six hundred and 


sixty-six members of the House of Commons put 
on to Allt-nam-ba, and compelled to get their liv- 
ing off it for five years.” 

“ They wouldn't try,” said his friend, contempt- 
uously. |“ They'd only talk, One honorable mem- 
ber would make a speech three columns long to 
prove that it was the duty of the right honorable 
gentleman opposite to begin rolling off a few 
granite bowlders ; and the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite would make a speech six columns 
long to show that there was no Parliamentary 
precedent for such a motion ; and an Jrishman 
would get up to show that any labor at all ex- 
pended on a Scotch moor was an injury done to 
the Irish fisheries, and another reason why the 
Irish revenues should be managed by @ commit- 
tee of his countrymen meeting in Dublin. They'd 
talk the heather bare before they’d grow an car 
of corn.” 

“ By-the-way,” said John Shortlands, who had 
now finished hia supper and was ready to go out- 
side and smoke a pipe in the balcony overlooking 
the Grand Canal, “I wonder if I shall be able to 
curry favor with that excellent person, Mrs. Bell?” 

“But why?” said Yolande, speaking for the 
firat time since this Allt-nam-ba project was men- 
tioned. 

“Qh, that she might perhaps give Edwards and 
them a few directions when they go to get the 
place ready for us, I dare say they will find it 
awkward at first.” 

“Tam sure Mrs. Bell will be very glad to do 
that,” Yolande said at onee. “If you like I will 
write to her when the time comes.” 

“She would do it for your sake, anyway,” he 
said, Well, it would be odd if we should have 
just the same party in the evenings that we used 
to have last year. They were very snug, those 
evenings—I suppose because we knew we were 
so far out of the world, and a small community 
by ourselves. I hope Jack Melville will still be 
there. My heart warmed to that fellow ; he’s got 
the right stuff in him, as we say in the North. 
And the Master—we must give the Master a turn 
on the hill—I have never seen his smart shooting 
that vou talked so much about, Winterbourne. 
Wonder if he ever takes a walk up to the lodge ? 
Should think it must be pretty cold up there just 
now: and cold enough at Lynn, for the matter of 
that.” 

“ But Mr. Leslie isn’t at Lynn, is he?” said Yo- 
lande, suddenly. 

“ Where is he, then 9” 

“Tie had started on a yachting cruise when I 
last heard from him,” Yolande said. ‘“ Why, we 
had half hoped to find him in Venice ; and ‘then 
it would have been strange—the Allt-nam-ba 
party all together again in Venice. But perhaps 
he is still at Naples—he spoke of going to Na- 
ples.” 

“T don’t know about Naples,” said Short- 
lands, “ but he was in Inverness last week.” 

“In Inverness! No; it is impossible!” 

“Oh, but it is certain. He wrote to me from 
Inverness about the taking of the shooting.” 


“Not from Lynn?” said Yolande, rather won- 
deringly, 
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ON TO THE WIDE BALCONY.” 


“No, Te said in his letter that he had-hap- 


pened to call in at Macpherson’s office—that is 
their agent, you know—and had seen the corre- 
spondence about the shooting ; 
that he suggested the advisability of keeping the 
sheep off Allt-nam-ba.” 


and it was then 


“Jt is strange,” Yolande said, thoughtfully. 


“But he was not well satisfied with his compan- 
ion—no—not at all comfortable in the yacht— 
and perhaps he went back suddenly.” 
she added, for she was obviously puzzled about 
this matter, “ Was he staying in Inverness ” 


And then 


“Indeed I don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Did he write from the Station Hotel?” she 
asked aguin, glancing at him. 

“No; he wrote from Macpherson’s office, I 


think. | You know he used often to go up to In- 


verness to look after affairs.” 
“Ye,” said Yolande, absently. She was won- 


dering whether it was possible that he still kept 


up that aimless feud with his relatives—aimless, 


now that the occasion of it was forever re- 
moved. 


And then they went out on to the wide balcony, 
where the people were sitting at little tables, 
smoking cigarettes and sipping their coffee, and 
all around was a cluster of gondolas that had 
been stopped by their occupants in going by, for 
in one of the gondolas moored to the front of the 
balcony was a party of three minstrels, and the 
clear, penetrating, fine-toned voice of a woman 
rose above the sounds of the violins and the gui- 
tar with the old familiar 

“Mare si placido, 

Vento si caro, 

Scordar fa i triboli 

Al marinaro”; 
and beyond this dense cluster of boats, out on 
the pale waters of the Canal, here and there a 
gonlola glided noiselessly along, the golden star 
of its lamp moving swiftly; and on the other 
side of the Canal the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute thrust its heavy masses of shadow out into 
the white moonlight. They were well acquaint- 
ed with this scene, and yet the wonder and charm 
of it never seemed to fade. There are certain 
things that repetition and familiarity do not af- 
fect—the strangeness of the dawn, for example, 
or the appearance of the first primrose in the 
woods; and the sight of Venice in moonlight is 
another of these things—for it is the most mys- 
terious and the most beautiful picture that the 
world can show. 

By-and-by the music ceased ; there was a little 
collection of money for the performers, and then 
the golden stars of the gondolas stole away in 
their several directions over the placid waters. 
Mr. Winterbourne and Yolande summoned theirs 
also, for it was getting late, and presently they 
wore gliding swiftly and silently through the still 
moonlight night. 

“ Papa,” said Yolande, gently, ‘I hope you will 
go with Mr. Shortlands in the autumn, for it is 
very kind of him to ask you; but I would rather 
not go. Indeed, you must not ask me to go. 
But it will not matter to vou; I shall not weary 


until you come hack; I will stay in London, or 


wherever you like.” 


“Why don’t you wish to go to Allt-nam-ba, 
Yolande ?” said he. 

There was no answer. 

“T thought you were very happy up there,” he 
said, regarding her. 

But though the moonlight touched her face 
her eyes were cast down, and he could not make 
out what she was thinking: perhaps, even if her 
lips were tremulous, he might have failed to no- 
tice. 

“Yes,” said she at length, and ina rather low 
voice, “perhaps I was. But I do not wish to go 
again. You will be kind and not ask me to go 
again, papa?” 

“My dear child,” said he, “1 know more than 
you think—a great deal more than you think. 
Now Lam going to ask you a question: if John 
Melville were to ask you to be his wife, would you 
then have any objection to going to Allt-nam-ba?” 

She started back, and looked at him for a sec- 
ond with an alarmed expression in her face; but 
the next moment she had dropped her eyes. 

“You know you can not expect me to answer 
such a question as that,” she suid, not without 
some touch of wounded pride. 

“But he has asked you, Yolande,” her father 
said, quietly. “There is a letter for you at the 
hotel. It ia in my writing-case ; it has been there 
for a month or six weeks; it was to be given you 
whenever—well, whenever I thought it most ex 
pedient to give it to you. ‘And I don’t see why 
you shouldn't have it now—as soon as we go 
back to the hotel, And if you don’t want to 6° 
to the Highlands for fear of meeting Jaok Mel- 
ville, as I imagine, here is a proposal that may 
put matters straight. Will it?” Den 

Her head was still held down, and she said, in 
almost an inaudible voice, 

“ Would you approve, papa ?” ‘pia 

“Nay, I’m not going to interfere again,’ 58 
he, with a laugh,“ Choose for yourself, I know 
more now than I did. I have had some matters 
explained to me, and T have guessed at others 
and I have a letter, too, from the Master—a a 
frank and honest letter, and saying all sorts 0! 
nice things about you too, Yolande—yes, am 
about Melville too, for the matter of that. Le 
glad there will be no ill feeling, whatever ud 
pens. So you must choose for yoursell; oe 
without Iet or hinderance—whatever you at pe 
most for your happiness— what you most wis 
yourself. That is what I approve of. tad 

“But would you not rather that I Sorgen 
with you, papa?” v said, though she had 2 

vet courage to raise her eyes. ‘ 
a Oh, Ihave had enough of you, you Dagens 
he said, good-naturedly, “Do you oF pel 
ways to keep dragging you with meabout Bu re 
Haven't we discussed all that before? ae ae 
Yolande,” he added, in another manner, : wal 
what your own heart tells you to do. Tha 

e your safest guide.” 7 
They ached the hotel, and when they — 
ed to their suite of rooms he brought her : oe 
ter. She read it—carefully and yet Paes 
with a flushed forehead and a beating vw 
while he lit a cigarette and went to the : 
to look over at the moon-lit W 
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shadows of San Giorgio. There was a kind of 
joy in hee face; but she did not look up. She 
read the letter again, and again studying the 
phrases of it, and always with a warmth at her 
heart—of pride and eratitude and a desire to 
Say something to some one who was far away. 
“Well?” her father said, coming back from 
the window, and appearing to take matters very 
coolly. 
and kissed him, and hid her 


She went to him, 
face in his breast. 
“T think, papa,” 
§0 with you to Allt-nain-ba.” 
(To BF OONTINURD.] 


“T—T think I will 


said shie, 
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“BNCIANGING COMPLIMENTS.” 


of a brilliant coterie of French and 
foreign artists. Of this colony M, Edouard Fréve 
may naturally be called the head; and after him, 
in genius as well as in the possession of a wide 
reputation, comes M. Luigi Chialiva. 

From the beginning of his career as an artist 
M. Chialiva’s success has been uniform, his pic- 
ready appreciation in 


tures having secured a 


England, and no small number having made 
their way to this country. Some noble speci- 


‘pe picturesque little town of Eeouen, situ. | 
ated some eight miles froin Paris, is the 


mens of his work have found a place in the Cor- 
Washington, and others are in the 
possession of Mr, W. Childs and other 
leading citizens. 

M. Chialiva’s specialty is landscape and animal 
painting. It is rarely that le introduces figures 
into his pictures, though he has done so in this 
case with remarkable A visit to his 
house reveals the methods of his work. It is a 
charming French dwelling protected from outside 
gaze by heavy stone walls. The studio, which is 
on the ground-floor, opens through immense glass 
doors into what might be called both a garden 
and a menagerie. In a series of comfortable 


coran Gallery, 
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wooden buildings ae Chialiva’s subjects. 
They are donkeys, », sheep, and other live 
stock, and feathered ere: atures of all dese riptions, 
When needed they are marched through the glass 
doors into the studio, and there posed by attend- 
ants, who, when they become uneasy, keep order 
by sharp words and strong switches while the 
artist does his work. 

M. Chialiva is about forty-five years of age; he 
has a charming wife and one son, The reputa- 
tion which he had achieved long before middle 
life is rapidly increasing, and his name promises 
soon to be numbered among those of our first 
living artists. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS, 


Da. J. L. Witsas, Eliot, Me., says:  Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent resulte,"—[Ade.} 


PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

Iv three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all drtiggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
it most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skii, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pxtrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv] 
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A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Cocoatye dresses the hair perfectly, and ia also a 
repanition unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
‘he superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists iu thelr purity and great strength.—(Ado, ) 


Invatins, as well as children, find Mellin’s Food a 
most satisfactory and nourishing article of diet. Is 
iethod of preparution adapts it to the most delicate 
stuinach, while ita strengthening properties are won- 
derful. It may be had of your draggist.—[ Ado. } 
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Tur Best Tooth Powder ia Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broadway and 573 5th Avenue.—[A do. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
GOLD MEDAL, raRis, 1978, 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the ber: 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fame 
ily use.— Baker's Break fast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten aa con- 
fectionery is a delicious article 5 highly 
recommended by tourlats.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable os a diet for chik 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 

¢ exccllent article for families, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 

Dorchester, 


FORT GRORGE HOTEL 
Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 
ee OS EES: 
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STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


The Best, Easi- 
ext, Most Rapid, 
Most Durable in 
the world. Pleas. 
ant and Healthful 
Employment for 
Ladies or Gentle- 
men. See Article 
4 in Hurper’a Bazar 

of April 14th,1883, 

Perfect natisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
. 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 


reacy, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
_ STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Throucuout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chiny Arms, &c.. Without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 Exst 20th St., N.Y. 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 188-4. 
pend Ihe, for &Y Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cares 
eel) bert?” Larve Sainple Beok and fell 

+l onttfit zie. Quickest returns. Giv suse trisl 
‘ order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ch 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Desiguing, Perforated Patterns, Aragene, 
Convene Hinbroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rints used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year's catalogue. 
THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 
(trade-mark) is protean, and is 
the highest classical standard 
coiffure of the age. Our illus 
trated catalogue inailed free. 

Heuaer & Guern, 
‘43 East 18th Street, New York, 


{ 
til 


® 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Cirenlars, addresa Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O, Box 26v0, Xew York City. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A Voice from the People. 
THE GREATEST CURATIVE SUCCESS of THE AGE. 


No medicine introduced to the public has ever met 
with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It etands to- 
day the bext-known Curative article in the world. Its 
marvellous renown is not due to the advertising it las 
received. It is famous by reavon of its inherent virtues. 
It does all that iz claimed for it. Tt is the most powerful, 
aneedy, and effective agent known for the bailding-up 
of debilitated systems, and is a general family medicine. 


Winsron, Forsytn Co, N.C., March 15, 1880. 
Gents,—1 desire to express to you my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bitters, I was troubled with 
yepepsia for tive years previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop Bitters some six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderfal, I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Charch of this place, and my whole congre- 
gation can testify to the great virtue of your bitters. 
Very respectfully, Rev. H. Frurrser. 
Roourster, N. Y., March 11, 1880. 
Hop Bitters Co.,—Pleare accept our grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the Hop Bitters yon were so kind as to 
donate, and which were such a benefit tous. We are 
80 built up with it we feel young again. 
Oty Lapies or tuk Home or THE FRIRNDLESS. 


Drtevan, Wik, Sept. 24, 1880. 
Gents,—T have taken not quite one Hottle of the Hop 
Bitters. I was a fceble old man of 78 when [ got it. 
To-day Tam as active and feel as well as I did at 30. 
I see a great many that peed such a medicine. 
D. Royce. 
Mownror, Mica., Sept. 25, 1875. 
Sire,—T have been taking Hop Bitters for iuflamma- 
tion of the kidveys and bladder. Tt has done for me 
what four doctors failed to do—cured me. ‘The effect 
of the Bitters seemed like magic. W.L. Carter. 
ee have a sick friend, whose life is a burden, one 
bottle of Hop Bitters will restore that friend to perfect 
health and happiness, 
Braprorp, Pa., May 8, 1881, 
It has cured me of reveral diseases, such as nervous- 
Hess, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. 
T have not seen a sick day since I took Hop Bitters, 
Mra. Fanntr Gurren. 
Evanavin.e, Wis., June 24, 1892. 
Gentlemen,—No medicine has had one half the sale 
here and yiven such universal satisfaction as your Hop 
Bitters have. We take plenstre in speaking for their 
welfare, as every one who tries them ix well sntistied 
with their results. Several snch remarkable cures 
have been made with them here that there are a num- 
ber of earnest workers in the Hop Bitters’ cause. One 
perron gained eleven pounds from taking only a few 
dttles, Ssirn & Ipr. 
Bay Crry, Mion, Feb. 3, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Company,—1 think it my duty to send 
you a recommendation for the benefit of any person 
Wishing to Know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. 
T know they ate good for general debility and indiges- 
tion; strengthen the nervous aystem and make ew 
life. I recommend my pee to use them, 
Dr. A. Piatt, Treater of Chronic Disenses. 


Superior, Wis, January, 1880, 

T heard in ay Neighborhood that your Hop Bitters 
were doing such a great deal of good among the sick 
and afflicted with most every kind of disease, and as I 
had been troubled for fifteen years with neuralyia and 
all kinds of rhe matic complaints aud kidne trouble, 
T took one bottle according to directions, he at once 
did me a great deal of good, and I used fonr bottles 
more. Tam an old man, but am now as well as I can 
wish. There are seven or eight families in our place 
using Hop Bitters for their family medicine, and are 
so well entistied with it they will use no other. One 
Indy here has been bedridden for years, is well and 
doing her work from the use of three bottles, 

Lroxarp Wintsrer. 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 

Cosnocton Sration, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 
Genta,—A utimber of people had been using your 
Bitters here, and with marked effect. A lady of over 
seventy years had been sick for the past ten years; 
she had not been able to be around. Six montiis ago 
she was helpless. Her old remedies or physicians 
being of no avail, I sent forty-five miles and wot a Dol- 
Ue of Hop Bitters, It had such an effect on her that 
she wns able to dress herself and walk about the 
house. After taking two bottles more she was able to 
take care of her own room and walk out to her neigh- 
bor’a, and has improved all the time since. My wife 
and children also have derived great benetit from their 

ure. W. B. Hatuaway, Agt U.S. Ex. Co. 


Honest Old Tim. 

Gonuam, N. Y., July 14, 1879. 
Gents,—Whoever you are, T dow’t know: but 1 feel 
gratefal to you to know that in this world of adultera- 
ted medicines there is one compound that proves and 
doer all it advertises to do, and more. Four years ago 
Thad a slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to 
snch an extent that the least excitement would make 
Me shake like the ague. Last May I was induced to 
try Hop Bitters. I used one bottle, but did uot see 
any change: another did so change my nerves that 
they are now as steady ax they ever were, It used to 
take both hands to write, bat now my good right hand 
writes this, Now, if you continue to manufacture as 
honest aud good an/article ag you do, you will accu- 
Malate an honest fortune and confer the preatest bless- 
ing on your fellow-men that was ever conferred on 

mankind, Tim Buron, 


Anna Maria Krider, Wife of Tobias K. 
CuaMnenrsntrga, July 25, 1875, 

This is to Jet the people know that T, Arua Maria 
Krider, wife of Tobias Krider, am now past seventy- 
four years of age. My health has been very bad for 
Many rs past, Twas troubled with weakness, had 
coush, dyspepsia, grent debility, and constipation of 
the bowels. I wax so miserable I could eat nothing. 
Theard of Hop Bitters and was resolved to try them, I 
have only used three bottles, and I feel wouderfal good, 
welland strongagain, My bowels are regular, my Appe- 
tite good, and cough gone. I think it my duty to let 
the people know how bad I was and what the medicine 
has done for me, go they can cure themselyes with it. 


My wife was troubled for years with blotches, moth- 
patches, freckles, and pimples on her face, which near- 
y nnnoyed the life out of her. She speut many dol- 
lars on the thousand infallible (2) cures, with nothing 
but injurions effect. A lady friend, of Syracuse, N.Y, 
who had had similar experience and had been cured 
with Hop Bitters, iuduced her to try it, One boitle 
has made her face as smooth, fiir, aud soft.asa child’s, 

and given her such health that it seems almost a mir- 
acle. A Memner or Canavtan PaRutament, 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 


T travelled all over Kurope and other foreign coun- 


health, and found it not. L returned discouraged and 
disheartened, and was restored to real youthful health 
and spirits with lesa than two botdes of Hop Bitters. 
J hope others may profit by my experience and stay at 
home. A Lapy, Augusta, Me. 

T had been sick and miserable so long, causing my 
husband #0 much trouble nud expense, no one Kuow- 
{ng what ailed me. Twas so completely disheartened 
and discouraged that I gota battle of Hop Bitters and 
need them unknown to my family. TP soon began to 
improve. and gained so fast that my husband and fam- 
ily thought it strange and unnatoral, but when I told 
them what had helped me, they said, “Hurrah for 
Hop Bitters! long may they prosper, for they have 
made mother well and as happy.” Tur Morurr. 


My mother eays Hop Bitters is the only thing that 
will keep her from her old and severe attacks of pa- 
ralysis aud headache.—Ep. Oswego Sun, 

Lepvixeton, Mion, Feb, 2, 1880, | 

T have sold Hop Bitters for four years, and there is 
ho medicine that surpasses them for bilious attacks, 
kidney complaints, aud many diseases incident to this 
malarial climate. IL T. ALEXANDER. 


tries at a cost of thousands of dollars iu search of | 


REASONS 
WHY 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
tn shapelo EVERY head. SF 
Th DO NOY HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lock, 
agal ‘oth: rs have. 
&.— hey canuet tcar or break apart, but outwear 
J ny wave mate. 
psa dy NNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
doampmness. but k ept heir shape for years. 4 
5.— They co not vate as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
eee ee areonty dresacd seith a WET COMB swhen they get MUSED, 
dar " « inorder for a year without redressing. 
| 2 a OC AMANTEE EVERY ONK to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
est IMPORTA NT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
| with a THOMPSON WAVE, AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
} 7 le jounger. 
par da ides 10 digerent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratificd. 
Gray_extra). 
PRICES from $6 to $123 (Blond and e 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 
SWITCHES from $6 to B50. GRAY 
| A SPECIALTY. is 
or Beware of parties endeavoring to se 
you Waves representing them to be she 
‘Thompson Wave, asl do not allow any other 
ealer to sell my goods. . 
™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 East 14th Street, PEM Yous. 


6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


\MILLER’S 
PARASOLS. 


We are now exhibiting a snperb assortment of 
WHITE Parasols. in all our popular shapes, in Ar- 
mure, Ottoman, Brocade, Surah, Satin, Moire, Gros 
| Grain, and Satteen. 


LACE TRIMMED, 


Spanish, Oriental, Escurial, and Irish Point Edgings. 


HAND-RUN COVERS. 


Novelties in Vetver Carriage Parasols, very rich, 
$20 00 and upward. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
6th Ave., cor, 22d Street. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SWINGS. 
FOR HOUSE, PIAZZA, 
OR PARKS, 


Price $5 00. 


A safe Swing for children 
andadults. Noropes. Chil- 
dren swing or stop with~ 
out assistance by merely 
pressing on the foot- 
= board, Send for Circn- 
= lar, to L. P. TIBBALS, 

\ 820 Broadway, N.Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
| admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 

ever, 18 the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
| is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
| possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 

tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive aud promenade. No mat. 
ter how pretty the face may he, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“Langtrys” tor blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward, The Langtry 
Coiffure, £5 00 npward: On receipt of 2c. a photo of 
| Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 

fure, And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is xt 


| H. GUILMARD'S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT.~ 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


LADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. Perma- 
nently dissolves supertiuous hair, root and branch, in 
& minutes, without pain,discoloration or injury. Send 
2 stamps for particulars. The UNIVERSITY CHEMI. 
CAL PREPARATION CO. formerly Wircox CugmicaL 
Prepanation Co., 602 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 


BEEN EQUALEM 
~~. In MEW TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gil 
s % Elye Cant ioe 10c, ‘i pasts and 


eS) the beautiful keepsake need'e casket for 
> 81.00 The Largest Album of Samples ever sold with 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 1c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


AQ 


Lad y Agents can secure perma- 


nent employment 
and good ee: selling Queen City 
© Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 

Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 


City Suspender Co. Cincinnati, 


“Headache for years. 2 boxes of Dr. Benson’s Pills 
cured it.”"—Wm. A. Sheeve, Coulterville, Cal. 


I owe my 
Restoration { 
to Health 


CUTICURA 
eu? REMEDIES.” 


Tai a Bae 


ISFIGURING Hnmors, Humiliating Eru tion: 

D Itching Tortures, Scrofnla, Salt Rheum, ae in 
fantile Hamors cured by the Curicura Rewepira, 

Curtoura Rexsonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and Penpiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ticers and Sores, and reatores the Hair, , 

Curiccna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and \ 
Toilet. Requisite, prepa from Cctioura, in indix 
pensable in treating Skin Diserses, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Coricora Rewrpirs are absolutely ure, and the 
only i pean Fee le a Skin Beautifiers, \ 

everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 

2 cents; Resolvent, $1. is sebeat 


Porrre Dave anv Cuxntoar Co., Boston, Mase, 


EA 


a” STOPS BEETHOVEN 
10 a. ORGANS, 


¥ Price only $125 


) Really worth $450 if com 

pared with other $25 
] catalogue prices. 2s 
|} Organs for only 
| SS. = Special bargains 
on Organs and Planofortes, 
Send for midaummer price & 


CATALOGUE 


great inducements offered, 
VISITORS WELCOME 
free coach meets tralua, five 
dollars allowed for traveling 
expenses, whether you buy 
jill OF Net you are welcomeany- 
Iway to visit the largest 
S33 Organ Works in existence, 
r Shipping one every 10 min 


Address or call upon 


DANIEL F, BEATTY, WASHINGTON, HW JERSE 


TARA TT ) 
AWS 
I! 


Mi!) 
UAT 


i 
Propach’s Adjustable Lndicator 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. : 


Is meeting with universal snccesa. It drafts the entire 
waist—buck and front—at the same time. No other 
gystem does thin 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


DR. LENGYEL’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 
fniled. It preserves and beantifies wouderfally 
the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. Harty A. 


Bauer Van Rampsberg, Profeseor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmless, Thoa- 


sands of testimonials, Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW’S Beautifying Bazar, No, 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggista, 
Consultations on all disfigurements of the skin 
from 9 A.M. till 8 P.M. All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or, a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, tums, Grapes and Cher- 
Ties—very natural and from original designs, Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & RUWNE, 110 Wooster 8t., N.Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 nnivergally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, = 317 Sixt Avenox, New York. ‘ 


OUR NEW PACK FOR 1888, 


NOT 


a 
VAN TITY. Motto, Butterfis 
nes, all in beantiful \ 
106. Sample Book 
Se, 50 per id Agents, or beaa~ | 
Illustrated Premium List with 
RINTING CO. Northford, Cu 


FOLDING DRESS FORMS. 
Something new and indispensable in Dressmaking, 
saving the fime and fatigue of standing. It can re . 
changed to any desired size or shape, and can ue 
folded when not in use. Send for fllnstrated circular 
to ML. A. LUCEY, 22 Winter Street, Boston, a 
Agents wanted. For sale in New York at McDowell's, 
6 West Fourtcenth Street. 


ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT'S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E.Third St, CINCINNAT), 0. 


— 


‘Wwi.cox 


CA 


+ aoe net of cards for 
COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards a 
Se. stump. A. G, BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


—— CO 


oo 


iy 


214, 1883. 


HARPER *S BAZAR. 


RIDLEYS, 
Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
PARASOLS. 


400 LACE-COVERED AND TWILL COACHING 
PARASOLS, #1. 

300 SATIN COACHING PARASOLS, WITH GILT 
PARAGON FRAMES, AT 41 60. 

250 FINE SATIN PARASOLS, 10 RIBS, $1 95. 

930 FINE FANCY PARASOLS, AT $5: HAVE 
BEEN $10 TO #15. 

CHILDREN’S COLORED PARASOLS, 25c. AND 50c. 


Ostrich Plumes. 


NOVELTIES IN FINE NATURAL BRONZE AND 
OTHER PLUMAGE, FANCIES FOR SEA-SIDE 
WEAR, FROM T5c., 88c., $1 TO #8 EACH. GENU- 
INE DUPLEX OSTRICH TIPS, IN GOOD BLOCK, 
AT 45c. THE BUNCH. 

THREE -QUARTER COLORED OSTRICH 
PLUMES, FROM $1 75, $2, $2 25, #2 50 EACTI. 

DAISY WREATHS AND SPRAYS, 10c. EACH. 

HANDSOME SPRAYS AND WREATIIS, 25c. 
EACH. 

ELEGANT DAISY WREATHS, SPRAYS, AND 
MONTURES, 85c 


Samples of Piece Goods Sent on Application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FAITHFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


Our Summer Magazine Now Out, 
lic. per Copy. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3114 to 821 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
89, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD ST, N. Y. 


ll N STEARNS & CO. 


BROCADES 
OTTOMANS 


Se eee 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


All our goods are guaranteed, and sold by first class Dry 
Goods Deulers throughout the United States, 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
or THX 


NEWPORT 


WRAPS, SASHES AND TIES. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The balance of Stock in Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Paris Pattern Costumes, Mantles, 
and Wraps, and those of our own manufact- 
ure, will be offered at greatly reduced 
prices, previous to taking the semi-annual 
inventory. 

Ladies’ White Nainsook Dresses and 
Wrappers. Hand-Embroidered Percale and 
Linen French Underwear for Ladies; also, 
a fine assortment of our own manufacture. 
Infants’ and Children’s outfits complete, 
ready-made or to order. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


$5 te $20 Refscezsftome, Samples worth #5 free. 


|Le Boutillier Bros, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pieces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 7%¢. per yard; worth 12\c. 

American Printed Satines, 15.3 3 re- 
duced from 25c. Large variety. 

Fine Scotch Ginghams, 18¢.3; reduced 
from 25c. 

Greylock Striped Ginghama, 10c. and 
12x ¢.3 regular price, lic. 

150 pieces Linen Lawua, 20c. 
PY hil Lawns, 25c.; reduced from 

c. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies? Night-Gowns, 54 inches long, 
Tucks, Insertions, and Hudiies, 99c.3 
worth 5. 

Ladien’ Cheminen, 49c.; worth 75c, 

Ladies? Drawers, 49¢c.; worth 65c, 

Ladies Skirts, 9$e.. with ir ane 
Embroidered Ruffles; worth $13 


Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE’” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KRPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


66s a week in your own town, Terms ‘and © outfit 
free, Address H. Hattett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


44% 


LACES. |NEW STORE. 


BLACK HAND-RUN SPANISH LACE FICHUS, 
$33 REDUCED FROM $4 50. 

FOUR-INCH BLACK AND WHITE SPANISH 
LAUES, FROM 14¢. YARD. 

REAL IRISH CROCHET LACES, FROM 20c. 
YARD UP. 


CLOSING OUT, 


BALANCE OF COLORED EMBROIDERIES 
AT HALF VALUE. 


FINE HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES AT 25c. 
YARD; REDUCED FROM 50c. 

COLORED AND WHITE ALL LINEN HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, FROM 10c. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


DEY. c00Ds 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Miliien to select from, collected by 
ourown vars ia the markets wert the world. 
Silke, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dressea, Cloaks, 
nderwear, Ties, Lacea, Gents’ Furnishing ‘Goods, 
ofante’, Boye’ <and ‘Girls’ Outils, &e Sanyples, lofor- 
miation, end SHOPPING GUIDE " free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, Sth & Market Philada. 
O77 Please say where you naw this Advertisement. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 


AND STAMPED GOODS, 
T. B. VERKRUZEN,4 Walker St., N.Y. 


SITUATION form eh copy of our “ School Jour- 


nal,” sent for postage. ress National School 
Supply Bureau, & anh Avenue, Chicago, il. 


SILKS for PATCHWO RK, 


In 81.00. 32.00, and $5.00 Packages ail alone 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.¥ Y. 


Dress G 


furnished teachers. Application 


FURNITURE. 


The pre-eminent artistic merit of 
our productions is recognized by the 
leading furniture dealers of this country, 


and to parties who may find it impracticable 
to visit our works we shall be pleased to 
refer to establishments where our goods 


may be found. 


THE F. GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO., 


First and Second Streets. 
Cars of Cambridge Horse Railway 
from Scollay Square, Boston, 
every five minutes. 


East Camprince, Mass. 


BRUNSWICK 
VELV HCE ENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. With light fabric, beantiful soft finieh, and depth of color peculiur to 


Silk Velveta. 


} 


appears handsome 


time tu procuring 


[WAS DREADFULLY AFRAIO 
THAT HORRIO FEVER WOULD 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE, 
BUTLAIROS BiboMOe Yours, 
WAS BETTLED THAT. QDESTION 
Wiha LOVELY SUCCESS) 


every instance it has g 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
» beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, 
», even if her features are not perfect. 
Ladies afflicted with Tan, 
and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Bc vard of Health of New York City, 
| prone ounced entire ly free from any mat 

Over two million ladies have 
riven entire satisfaction. 
AIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a tris al, and be convinced of its wouder- 

Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75¢. h. per Bottle. | 


They are specially adapted to ladica’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puffings. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Le | SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


and beautifnl skin. 


-ckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


all such imperfections, and is entirely barmless. 

and 

erial injurious to the health or skin. 

used this delightfa) toilet preparation, and in 
Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 8 88 John Street, N.Y, 


AND WOVEN 
BROCHE 

THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. 


‘Velveteen 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America, 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 
None others Genuine. 


TO BE PURCHASE? FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM S0c. TO $2.50 A YARD, 
2?" Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSIERY, SILK 
GLOVES, NUNS VEILINGS, LAWNS, 
JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MIinrrs, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c. 

We cannot here eanmerate prices, bul give purchasers 
the frill benefit of some areat bargains we are now able 
to offer. 


Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mall Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

Ir WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROs.,, 
Of 23d Street., 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


J ERSEYS. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON have this season made a 
Specialty of Imported Stockinet Jerseys for both 
ladies' and children’s wear, and are acknowledged tu 
carry the largest, best-selected, aud most perfect-fit- 
ting axsortment of these garmenta to be found in 
New York, and at prices, as usual, lower than those 
of any other house. 

Every style and color of Jersey now in demand can 
be fonnd at this establishment, 

SPECIAL FOR THIS WEEK: 


JERSEYS, A bOR AEE BRAIDED, 
$4.75; ELSEWHERE 87 5 

BON MARCHE (FAN BACK), $3 753 
ELSEWHERE 85 00. 

FINE ENGLISH JERSEYS, $2 35; ELSE- 
WHERE 83 50. 


Orders by Mail Receive Prompt Attention. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th AVENUE and 20th STREET. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ......cccc eee e cece ees 
HARPER'S WKEKLY.... .. 
HARPER'S BAZAR........... 
The THREE above publications. 
Any TWO above named ........ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG Peopis t : 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (62 Numbers). ........... 0. cece ee 10 00 


Postage Free to all xubscribers in the United Slates 
or Canada, 


The Volnmes of the Wrexry and Bazar begin with 
the firat numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Yoone Proe.x with the fret Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for Jane and December of each yeur. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cnses where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Haerze’s Youne Prorie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKIIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly pnilication, containing works of ‘Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 ceut# per number, Full list of 
Harper'a Franklin Sonare Library will be furnixiied 
grawuitousiy on application to Hanrxe & Brorugns. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of losa. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


sar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonaand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Post: uge ‘Stamps. 


$12 A WEEK. e12 aday at hanie easily made. Costly 
Outfit free, Address T’ nord & Co, Augueta, Maine, 


Hair, and Sciilp diseases thoronghly cured by Dr. 
C. W. Benson's Skin Cure. Nonelike it. $1, druyyists, 


eT 
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SOME MORE NAMES, 


There's a region called Man- 
itoba’, ; 

Which to us sounds quite 
Jur-da-da ; 

But its people would look 
very sober 

To hear it pronounced Man- 
ito’ba, 

This far-raway Manitoba’, 


A State in the West passed 
a law 
To pronounce its own name 
Arkansinw’ 5 
But we know that many a 
Man’ says, 
“TL continue 
kan‘sas— 
Pooh, pooh, to the word 
Arkansaw! 
ep 
Here is a quaint epitaph 
from New England that tells 
the whole story. People in 
such weather us this will be 
able to appreciate it. 


to call it Ar- 


Cartas Jawis Th 
July Ut, VAT. 
Being melted to death by 
extreme heat, 
oe 
Considerable sympathy fs 
expended on the hard lot of 
those who, to earn their 
Dread, work deep down in 
the earth. But although to 


RURAL SCENERY. 


GENT FROM CITY, “BUT WHERE THE DEUCE Is 


THE SCENERY? WHAT IN THUNDER Is THERE TO 
LOOK AT?” 


[ 
FARMER (indignantly). “WHY, THE NEW BARN. | the tninitiatedamineissin- or 
WUAT MORE DO YOU WANT FOR FIVE DOLLARS A ply a datup, gloomy cayern, 
WEEK? IT's A PERFECT BEAUTY.” the trie miner loves it, and = 
te him no place in the world 


FACETLE. 

A Littre fellow, some four or five years old, and who 
had never seen a negro, was greatly perplexed one day 
when one came by where he and his father were. The 
youngster eyed the stranger suspiciously till he had 
passed, and then asked his father: 

“Pa, who painted that man all black 802” 

“God did, my son,” replied the father, 

“Well,” said the little one, still looking after the 


nears, “T shouldn't have thought he'd have held 
still.” 


can quite equal the purtien- 
lar “dritt’ where all day long 


he stands and swings his 


sledee, his only companion bhe- 
iny perhaps the one who turns 
the drill while he strikes.  Mi- 
Hers hinte surtnee work, and 


this was well iilustrated by the 
remark oLone ata mine wot fat 
from this city a short time ay 
Early one morning 
With, “ How goes it 
“Well,” said lie, 


CHEERFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


NERVOUS INVALID (who has been sent to the sea-side to recuperate). “WELL! THIS IS REALLY A REFRESI- 
ING SPOT. I THINK I SHALL SOON GET WELL HERE.” 


Once upon a time a belated traveller applied for 
shelter at a farm-house in rather a wild part of New 
England, and after being taken cure of for the night, 
was invited to join the family at morning prayers. 
The host prayed with due fervor for the stranzer 
within his gates, and also that his own sons might 
be like two hemispheres. The guest, failing to eom- 
prehend his exact meaning, ventured to ask it later 
on. The good farmer looked a bit puzzled, said he 
didn't exactly know, and after a moment's hesita- 
tion said, “ But I guess its a pretty good word, 
ain't it?” 


_— 


oe | 


EARLY IN JUNE,—“ Butter wouldn’t—” 


with an expression of diseust, “T've got to work up 
here in this infernal sunshine all day.” 
asa alae 

“What is pride, my son 2" said a gentleman to his 
little hoy, 

“Walking with a cane when you ain't lame,” he said. 

. ————~>—_ —— 

A pretty little fairy who lives in Washington, and who 
is very fond of having Bible stories read to her, ran to 
her mamma the other day and said, eagerly, “Oh, 
mumina, please read me that pretty story again about 
little Moses with the bulls rushing after him !* She had 


LATE IN JuLY,—An Iceberg. 


| Paris he brought her a doll, which had a litle para- 


SUMMER VACATIONS, 


YOUNGHLOOD WITH THREE MONTHS OFF FOR PLAY, AND JONES WITH A WEEK TO “REST” IN, 


heard about the Dulrushes, and this was her under- 


was set before him. As he passed the table at which 
standing of it, When her papa came home from 


the frult-finder sat, the urbane host turned and eald, 
“ T always respect aman who, having an o vinion, is fiat 
sol. When friends came in she said, ‘*My papa has | not afraid to proclaim it to the whole world; I have 
brought me two things, a Paris doll and a Paris-sol.” a large amount of respect for you, sir.” 

——_>_ “Wish I could say as much for you,” retorted the 

The proprietor of a down-town restaurant, who is | growler. 

celebrated for his dry wit, a few days ago heard one of “You conld,” was the cool answer, “if you only 
his patrons complaining rather noisily of the food that | lied as easily as I do.” 


— ‘ 
U 
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KILLING TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


CLARENGE, “WAM, OLD BOY, WHAT SHALL WE DO IN THIS DULL PLACE TO KILL TIME?” 
HAMILTON, “SLERP, OF COURSE.” 


CLACENCE, “BUT WHEN WE WAKE UP?" 
HAMILTON, “* WHY, GO TO SLEEP AGAIN.” 


NT KES TAURANT ; 
A \ 
LA CAKTE 


~ ht ee ee 


IN THE CITY RESTAURANTS AND 


SS 


WAITERS MUCH IN DEMAND. NEARLY ALL GONE TO ‘THE SEA-SIDE OR MOUNTAIN HOTELS. 
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By WILLIAM BLACK,. AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “WHITE WINGS,” “SHANDON BELLS,” ETC. 


tec skins bournes and John Shortlands are still looking forward to their | Naples, and John Shortlands had affirmed that he was in Inver. 

CSE EI, Ll Concertos flight to Allt-nam-ba, when Parliament has ceased talking fora | ne: ne he was neither in one nor the other. He was in a hotel in 

Nw it is not possible to wind up this history in the approved | year. But at least the story may be brought as far as possible Princes Street, Edinburgh, in a sitting-room on the first floor, lving 

fashion, becanse the events chronicled in it are of somewhat | “up to date.” And first, as regards the Master of Lynn, When | extended on a sofa, and smoking a big cigar, while a eup of vottce 
recent occurrence—indeed, at the present writing the Winter- {| on that evening in Venice Yolande had imagined that he was in (Continued on page 454.) 
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“WHAT SHOULD HE PLAY, IF NOT ‘MELVILLE’S WELCOME HOME?” ’ J e 


a ~ 


ANAL: ad Mr. Coantes Parsons, ANA. Su 


" peserve the right to ertend the lanit of time and ve- 
“open the competition, 


with BRILLIANT ILLestratioxs, entitled 


£8 From deride & Under One Roof,” “Walter's 


_ the present: Ninber of Warren's Bazar. 


heed Supplement, with aamevous full-sized pal. 


© ddexkets; Chaiv Backs ; Cradle ov Carriage Af. 
© hans, ete. with choice Uterary and artistic at- 


> who forget that they theniselves ever had 


' these mothers and daughters are a part of 


as one page for Warren's MaGazine of December, 


4,0 - 


- WARPER'S BAZAN. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 99, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTurpay, Jury 21, 1883. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AWERICAN ARTISTS, 


For the beat original “deuwing to illustrate 
ALFRED Dowett’s * Christmas Hymn" —the draw. 
vag to be suitable for gocblication in Hanern’s 
Magazine, and to he the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over trentipfive years of 
uge— Messrs. Tarren & Broritkes offer an 
card of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
wpon the horovable anderstanding that the sue. 
cossful competitor shall use the same Sor the prox 
vention of avt study in one or more of the best 
Arwerican schools including alxo a sojourn abroad 
of at lest sie mouths for the atudy of the old mas. 
tera, The award will he paid in xuch installments 
wud at xach Cimex as wal best anit the convenience 
of the yeripient for the maposes specified, 

The drawings must be yeerired by Messrs. 
Warrer & Brotiens vot later than August 1, 
TRS, addressed “ Art Competition, Ihirper's Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York"; and each 
must he desiqnated by an assumed name ov motto; 
which should also he given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accom panning the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the vest)! of the competition shall have 
heen deteymiued, The wame of the successful com. 
prtitor will not be publicly annovneed until the pub. 
lication of the drawing, 


Mr. RoSwats Gierorn, N.A.: Mr. FD. Miner, 


prriendent of the Art Departinend, Warerr & 
Brotuers, will set aa judges of the competition. 
It is intended to engrave the-succerafid drawing: 


Tek, ned should other drawings submitted be 
Jound anitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will he made, ax follown: one page TaRrrer’s 
WEEKLY, 8300; one page Hanpen’s Bazar, $200; 
ome page Warver’s Young Propee, 8100, 

[f the jrudges should decide that no one of the 
dramings is anitable, Messrs. Harper & Brotaxes 


Two Christmas Tyne by Averen Dowett 
have heen published, That published in 1837 is 
the one for the iustvation of which artists ave in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy af it will he 
sent on application to 


NARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squark, New York. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW -STORY. 


—— 


A new Sentar Story of suipassing interest, 


“THE CANONS WARD,” 


by the furovite novelist Janna Pays, anthor of 


Word? © Wou—not Wooed,” ete., ete., is hegun in 


TH? Our nest Nombey will contain a Pattern- 


terns, illustrations, and descriptions of dadies 
Dresses for MOvvats, SEA-SIDE, WATERING-PLACE, 
and Covytry Weary Cloth Polontises, Sioumer 
Wrappings, Children's Country Suits, Ladies’ 
Breakfast and Divexs: Capa; Card and Work 


tractions, 


WOMAN AS A DUNCE. 


MPNHE eyes of those persons who appear to 
regard woman as a vatural enemy or 
an evil agency always to be suppressed, and 


mothers and may have daughters, and that 


the race, however unwilling to intrude on 
the prescriptive rights of their superiors in 
heing so—the eyes of those persons, we say, 
must have been curiously opened by some 
recent statements concerning the inventive 
genius of women—statements that have 
heen, perhaps, surprising even to women in 
the mass. 

These cavillers would, if they conld, deny 
that women possess any genius at all, let 
alone the inventive; but the denial of gen- 
ius being now out of the question, they only 
depy her the possession of useful genins. 

Woman is an essential and natural con- 
servative. She has, as an individual of long 
standing through the years, that is, as the 
generic woman, seen things so mnch worse 
than when she is hut partially taken care 
of that she is anxious to preserve things as 
they are, Jest change should bring an even. 
Jess fortunate condition than that poor and 
partial care. Moreover, occupied, as the 
majority of women are during every mo- 


— ment of their waking hours, and encroach- | 
_ ing on those necessary for sleep, with house- ; 


hold -labors that must be performed, than; 
whose omission they generally feel sickness | 
were far the better, there is no time to think 
of improvement in anything with which 
they have to deal, hardly time to observe its 
possibility, no time to act upon it if it were 
thought of, and but little energy left either 


to think, observe, or act. 
thonght and action had arisen, the develop- 
ment of any sort. of new mechanical inven- 
tion requires money—a thing which this 
same majority of women do not often have, 
since the theory of marriage in the minds 
of their husbands has generally been, “ All 
that is mine is yours, indeed, bnt all that. is 
yours is mine,” upon the argument of which 
vicious cirele the husbands held the money 
and kept it, preferring, rather than to sur- 
render the specitic coin, to make themselves 
every purchase, down to that of a spool of 
thread, as if they meant to allow no pecnia- 
tion of the change in such transaction for 
pocket-money, 


And even if 


Withont money, should she 
invent the lever of ARCHIMEDES, she knows 


she can have no modelimade or pashed ; she 


knows if she proposed it she would be pooh- 
poohed into silence; and the mere absence 


of money is a depressing fact anyway that | 


is apt to extinguish hope in the moment of 
birth by the despair arising from impotence. 

Women have heen systematically taught 
to distrust themselves, so that housekeep- 
ing runs in ruts, and they fear to make in- 
novations on the way found good enough 
for their grandmothers lest they come out on 


something worse; and so fearing, they go on, 


with the rade and primitive till some man, 
without the fear of man before him, happens 
to see the possibility of a better way of do- 
ing, and straightway it is doue. 
Nevertheless, and even under all this ham- 
pering and discouraging condition, handi- 
capped from the day of the advent of their 
first: ancestress, it_ seems that women have 
really done something worth while in the 
way of-invention.. Yes, the caviller con- 
fesses, very Jikely—something useless, orna- 
mental, frivolons,a feeder of vanity. How 
well he guesses! For it is quite true. The 
spinning of silk was invented by a woman, 
Tao, a Chinese empress; and so was the 
weaving of gauze a woman's invention, 
that of Pampni.e, of Cos. The cashmere 
shawl, too, was invented by a woman, 
MHEARAT Misa, an Asiatic of taste, and the 
attay of roses was another of her inven- 
tions, vet ten to one she perished in a sut- 
tee. The discovery of wood-eugraving by 
two young Italian pirls; of bronze reliet by 
a Japanese woman; of pillow Jace by Bar- 
BARA VTrManxn, of Saxony of the straw 
bonnet, a century Jater, by BetseEY MET- 
CALF, of Massachusetts sof underglaze 
painting on pottery by Lovisk MCLAUGH- 
LIN, of Ohio—are all things ornamental, in 
a measure frivolous, and the feeders of van- 
ity, it may be admitted; Dut whatever else 
they are, they are also the eause and source 
of what tremendous jndustries that keep 
the wolf from the door of how mauy myriad 
homes. For the spinning of silk is a na- 
tional industry not only of France, but now 
in America; Persia and Hindostan can tell 
what immense revenues come from the at- 
tar of roses and the cashmere shawl: wo- 
men who would otherwise starve in’ the 
gutters bless the name of BarBara Urr- 
MANX, Who gave them the means of live- 
lihood 5 wood-engraving employs in this 
country alone women enough, and men 
enough too, to tise mp and eall the young 
Cunto sisters blessed; Betsky METCALE'S 
straw bonnet is worth half a million dol- 
lars to-day in the industry born from its 
Inanifiiet ure, ; 
But here we cease to make any allow- 
ances or admissions to the enemy. 
haa done much more than to invent a few 
ornamental affairs. According to the ree- 
ords searched and sifted by Mrs. Gage, she 
has invented many of the most useful arts 
and articles: belonging to our daily dite, 
Not to mention the traditional Isis, who in- 
vented bread-making and the manufacture 
of flax and the art. of healing, and was dei- 
fied for it all, nor to speak of SEMIRAMIS a8 
the inventor of cotton eloth, since that 
statement may be fabulous, but to cite only 
instances in our own fimes. if was a woman, 
the widow of General NATHANIEL GREENE, 
who made the first suggestion. of the cot- 
ton-gin whieh Eno Wiirnry elaborated 
and perfected; it was Miss KxiGur who in- 
vented the simplest and also one of the 
most useful of all articles, the paper bag, 
and was offered fifty thousand dollars for 
it; if was Mrs. WALTON who invented a de- 
viee for deadening the noise of railway 
trains; if was a woman who invented the 
plan of battle by which our late civil war 
was brought toa triumphant conclusion ; i6 
was a girl of sixteen who invented a change 
box for making change more rapidly than 
hy the old way ; it was a little girl who in- 
vented the gimlet-pointed serew; the prand- 
mother of CLARA LovIsE KELLOGG invented 
an important attachment to the machinery 
of looms in mills; and spinning, and horse- 
shoeing, and woord-sawing, and bntter-mak- 
ing machines without number -are among 
the inventions of women, as well as a rota- 
ry loom, an ore-smelter, a chain elevator, a 
fire-eacape, a screw crank for steam-ships, a 
spark-arrester for locomotives, a process for 
using petroleum instead of wood or coal, 


Woman. 


and another process for heating without 
tire; and all these are not the half. 

Of course men, under their entirely favor- 
able conditions and chances, have made a 
thousand inventiess to each anesaf these 
mentioned. But, in comparison, how many 
of the thousand have been useful or are 
known to-day, and which of the thonaand 
are really more nseful than these, excepting 
the chaining of the elements in steam and 
electricity! On the whole, looking over her 
record in the light of these facts, if ocenrs 
to us that woman does not show up well as 
a dunce; and if she -can do so much as a 
dunce, what. is there that she might not do 
if she were educated? ‘There appears to be 
here a-spark of inventive genius, which the 
caviller might better use his breath in blow- 
ing into a flame:than waste it im objur- 
gation. We wonder if he would not find if 
both interesting and profitable to try the ex- 
periment! 


OUR HEALTI. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the attention 
that is paid to the subject of health, 
all the books and articles that are written 
upon it, all the people who make it their 
Dusiness to understand it, all the discoveries 
that are constantly being made in regard to 
it, how few people are thoroughly well, or 
how few, who are, take the pains to remain 
so! The healthy person often seems to re- 
gard illness as something quite foreign to 
himself, which he is in no more danger of 
falling heir to than he is of having the al- 
monil eves and queues of the Chinese, the. 
color of the Malay, or the habits of the Hot- 
tentot ; and he is always very ready to give 
everybody the recipe for being as healthy as 
he is. One will say that health consists in 
eating Graham bread; another, that it: is 
sleeping in a cold room, with the window 
ajar all the year ronnd; with another it is 
the cold or hot bath; this one assures us 
thiit it is friction, that one that it is exer- 
cise, whilea third believes it is thinking no- 
thing at all about it; some rise to say that. 
it is using tobaceo, avoiding coffee and tea; 
that irisa vegetable diet, a good temper, easy 
circumstances, spring water, occupation, or 
happiness. All of these methods for pro- 
curing health have their disciples, and yet. 
we all know individuals who pursue them 
without attaining the coveted condition, 
who deny themselves all the luxuries of the 
table, and ave no better for it; but ¢le heroic 
treatment will not answer for everyhody. 
There ave people who eatch cold if. their 
sleeping-room window is left open in winter, 
and there are prophets who tell us it is dan- 
gerous to sleepin a room with a temperature 
below fifty. We are inclined to believe in 
the regimen of happiness, for althoneh all 
the happy people are not well, it is a great. 
preventive and restorative, added to easy 
cirenmstances—scientists having lately as- 
certained that nothing is more balefnl than 
worry. It is a faet, we think, that the ill- 
tempered are always onf of health, always 
complaining of their liver or digestions in 
truth, we suspect that all sickness arises 
from indigestion in the beginning, that. is, 
from mal-assimilation, owing to whieh the 
system is imperfectly nourished. There may 
have been a time when ill health was the 
fashion, was thonght to be poetical, an in- 
dication of refinement and aristocracy, but 
we know better to-day, having found that 
Vigor is the passport to snecess, 


THE ART COMPETITION, 


Te attention of all who desire to enter the 
list of competitors for the prizes whieh have 
heen for several months announced at the head 
of oar editorial columns is called to the fact that 
in less than a month from this date the time for 
sending in designs will end. We would caution 
those who hereafter send for the Christmas Hymn 
to address their letters simply to Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square, New York city, as letters 
addressed © Art Competition” will not be opened 
uatil the committee meets to determine npon the 
merits of the designs, 


LADIES’ DINNERS. 


T has heen the custom this last season for la- 
dies to entertain each other at dinner without 
the presence of gentlemen, The beginning of 
this rather revolutionary practice came first from 
the great number of club dinnera, which, taking 
men away from home, left their wives to dine 
alone, or with each other. And again the oc- 
casional presence of some great lady from Wash- 
ington, perhaps, who, in the absence of her lord 
at some grand banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Union League Cinb, was left in the 
dreary solitude of a hotel, inspired a hospitable 
hostess to entertain: the lady if she could not 
also entertain her husband. 

From thia and other causes—perhaps from a 
reminiscence of the agreeability of the ladies’ 
lunch—arose the ladies’ dinner. Single ladies 
and widows who did not know many gentlemen 
found this to be a very agreeable way of enter- 
taining. And then it was a novelfy—a fact which 
always appeals to the jaded woman of pleasure, - 


———SS 
perhaps to every one in the world, 

it came about, and one must face te oe 
fashion, Ladies’ dinners, whether ladies the 
them or not, are the latest fashion, Of eo ee 
the gentlemen complain, why should they ie 
out? It is all very well when they wish nee 
and dine alone—men have ever done that wh 
great composure —but when. their wives sh 
them ont of their own dining-rooms, that j 
different matter. ‘ aa 

It is, however, a sweet revenge that the ladica 
are taking for years and years of a similar ex. 
clugiveness, and there can be no doubt that 
these ladies’ dinners have been very agreeable. 
It. is a good sign when women are happy in each 
others’ society ; when they talk as well and are aa 
agreeable, vivacious, and witty when together as 
when there are gentlemen to please. There is 
no character more unlovely than that of a Wo- 
man who is always posing for the effect her 
charms may have upon men; there is no charac. 
ter so useless or so dangerous as that of the co. 
quette. A woman who is rude to and careless of 
her own ex is a very poor style of woman, and 
she begins to be out of fashion for the first time 
in history, A ladies’ dinner may therefore have 
an important service to perform in the history 
of hospitality. While, of course, men and women 
were meant to dine together, and will continue 
to do so until dinners are no more, it is per- 
haps well for the ladies to take an occasional 
spirited departure, and to show the men that 
they can dine without them—at a pinch. 

Now there is no doubt but that at the first 
ladies’ dinner there was some awkwardness as to 
the etiquette. Should they all go in together, 
or should they take arms and go in two and two, 
as ata grand mixed dinner? What lady should 
go in first? Would there be queations of pre. 
cedence 2 What should the lady of the honse do 
in regard to cards, menus, and favors? This 
caused many a parliamentary debate. There 
were caucuses and primaries, and a number of 
different opinions. It became in all the circles 
of fashion a favorite topic for the airing of dif. 
ferent theories on the subject of etiqnette— 
American etiquette—the most unsettled of all 
subjects. Finally it was decided that the most 
distinguished lady should be taken in by the 
hostess and put at her right hand, and that she 
should select some favored friend to represent 
the host, ayd that this favored friend should 
take in the next most distingnished lady and put 
her at her right hand at the other end of the 
table, 

But here came up that great question, Should 
the hostess go firat into her own dining-room? 
All rules of etiquette forbade that, The first 
duchess in England will not go into her own din- 
ing-room until every guest has preceded her. 

But Queen Victoria goes in first; 80, as this 
was a dinner of queens, the hostess became a 
queen, and she deeided to go in first, Here, 
then, was the Gordian knot cut; the egg was 
made to stand alone on its broken end.“ Nice 
customs courtesy to great kings"—and queens. 
The precedence once settled, everything followed 
with an easy grace, and the ladies, arm in arm, 
walked in to the dining-room. Then came the 
usnal serviee—orsters on the half-shell, soup, 
fish ; entrées» pritce de resist ince; entrées; Ro- 
Iman punch; game; salad; cheese; pudding; ices 
and fruit; coffee, ete, ete. 

It was discovered that almost no wine was 
drank ; 80 at the second ladies’ dinner very litle 
was offered, champagne in very small quantities 
and one glass of sherry being all that these fe- 
male conrives could manage—a fact which the 
gentlemen firat Janghed at, and then highly ap- 
proved as being a very great saving of their 
choice vintages, 

Women, as a rule, eat very much less than 
men, although there are some with an abnormal 
appetite—some who are the gibe of party-girers, 
who attack the supper table before the hostess 
gives the signal, who are as voracious as the 
sturgeon, But these hungry women are few. 
The ladies’ dinners, therefore, hegan to be more 
delicate, and fewer heavy dishes were ordered. 
A reduction of courses was asked for, and be- 
came fashionable. The heat was diminished, for 
the modern dining-room had become an ove, 
and women feel heat more than men do. The 
dinners were cooler, shorter, and less heavy than 
men's dinners, There was no smoking after 
them, There was little wine ponred, still less 
drank, The waiters who came in for the heel- 
taps were disgusted, and some irreverent men 
called these festivities porridge dinners, tea-and- 
toast banquets; however, they were voted delight- 
ful. No scandal was talked, no characters dis. 
enssed. There was enough that was brilliant 
and witty to be said without these deeper and 
more dangerous topics. Some carping critic 
might have said that there was a certain want of 
logic, a jumping from topic to topie, and a degree 
of incoherency particularly feminine. But is the 
conversation at a men's dinner any more Co 
herent? Do we want Jogic at the dinner table? 
Are we so careful to keep to the letter of the law 
in onr conversation at a mixed dinner? Is it 
not always an hour of relaxation, a time to he 
wandering, and illogical, and gay, and off duty for 
a while ? 

The calm ense which marks the woman of good 
taste does not desert her at the ladies’ dinner. 
A young lady was once asked how she danced +0 
well, and the anawer was, that “she gave het 
whole mind to it.” A woman of the world, in her 
way, gives her whole mind to the business of 
moment, and without being any more ag naker 
abont it than was the young Indy who dance’ 
It is not, then, unworthy for a woman to give - 
whole mind to the subject of, making ene 
agreeable at a ladies’ dinner. She speaks 0 hiet 
last new novel, the latest review, the topics ¥ a 
have amused her in the papers, indulges in #0 

i ieal criticism of a chatty sort 
dramatic or musical criticism of & CAN. 
speaks of the spring exhibitions of pictures, 


Jatan and affectation.” 


of the coming art loan collection—of everything 
put herself, her neighbors, her illnesses, and her 
servants, These topics are tabooed at a ladies 
cad great subject of dress was allowed, and 
the rival merits of Worth, Pingat, and their noble 
army were discussed, Women are said to dress 
far more for each other than for men, and the 
toilettes at these ladies’ dinnera were superb, 
The finest laces, most elegant dresses, and choicest 
jewels were universally worn. The discussion 
after dinner, it is feared, did turn toward the 
bib-and-tucker school of eloquence. 

Neither affected nor conceited women are fa- 
vorites at ladies’ dinners. Those rare women 
who have humor or wit are the favorites; ready 
talkers and good listeners are the cl osen guests, 
It is said that few women are unaffected when 
talking to men. It is said to be natural for them 
to be wnnafural on these oceasions, It is true 
that the presence of men does affect some women 
most disadvantageously as to their unconscions- 
ness, But every woman is not “a mags of tar 
Some are, however, 
brusque to the verge of affectation. This is the 
modern and worst school of affectation. 

At a ladies’ dinner women generally appear at 
their best. The haughty and arrogant women 
who.regard all the world as scum under their 
feet soon find their level at a ladies’ dinner, and 
learn that to be haughty is simply to be voted 
stupid and to remain ignored. A certain dignity 
accompanies a lady in every act of her life. She 
is sweet and full of repose; vet she can so min- 
gle a playfulness with this manner that she will 
not be stiff. There should be a beam of good- 
wilt in her eye, and a true amiability in her laugh 
which shall recognize her neighbor's joke. 

Some clever women are ignoble in this way— 
they will not recognize the other clever woman. 
They look surprised, but not pleased, at their 
rival’s witticisins; thev affect not to hear what 
she says; they are sure to sail across her bows 
with another and a better story, No hostess 
should put two such women near each other; 
they should be kept gently but firmly apart. A 
hostess needs more tact in seating a ladies’ din- 
ner than in any other atrait of circumstances, 
To be civil with ease is said not to be an Anglo- 
Saxon talent. Women in our country should 
learn that “ politeness is benevolence in trifles.” 
To listen to a more clever talker than yourself is 
the perfection of benevolence in trifles. 

AS a trivute of respect from women toa woman 
these banquets can be made most useful and 
most befitting, without attaining to the Amazo. 
nian, Modern republicaniam has triumphed over 
ancient etiquette, and women are warned from 
press and pulpit that they are getting unsexed, 
But as women have taught themselves how to earn 
an honest living, and have supplemented the un- 
done work of the men in raising money to edu- 
cate children and to help along charities, perhaps 
without vulgarity they can occasionally give a 
dinner to a sister worker without loss of caste, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


pee bathing suits made at the best furnishing 
honses are fashioned after the swimmers’ 
suits that were formerly only to be found among 
imported suits, These suits have a single long 
garment that covers the wearer from the neck 
nearly to the ankles, and on the belt of this gar- 
ment is buttoned a skirt that drapes the figure 
modestly. The single long garment is made of 
two pieces—a blouse-waist and trousers that are 
permanently joined “in one at the belt. . The 
blouse-waist may have a yoke with the fullness 
gathered to it, or it may be made plain on the 
shoulders with the part that would meet at the 
throat turned back in pointed revers, to which a 
square sailor collar is added for the back, and a 
square plastron is inserted to fill up the open 
V-shaped space left by the revers, A third plan 
has the blouse-waist laid in five fine tucks in 
each front and ten tucks in the back ; these tucks 
are stitched on the edge just below the neck and 
above the belt, and all the space between is left 
full, and gives a good effect. There are also 
many box-pleated waists similar to the hunting 
jackets worn with ordinary dresses, Short sleeves 
that reach just below the armholes are on the 
regular swimming suit, but those for general 
bathing have sleeves to the elbows, and some are 
quite long enough to extend to the wrists. The 
Square sailor collar is of the material doubled, 
and may be nearly covered with white braid in 
tows passing downward from the neck, or there 
may be only a border of several parallel rows of 
braid, or of gay cashmere in a single wide band 
stitched near the edge. Appliqué braided or em 
broidered anchors and stars trim other collars, 
and are usually in white on blue or blue on white. 
The trousers are now made straight and loose at 
the knees, in preference to the baggy full Turk. 
ish trousers gathered at the knees that were for- 
Merly used. These are pleated to the belt and 
are buttoned in front, and have usually a trim- 
ming of braid or of cashmere bands around the 
legs. The skirt reaches below the knees, and is 
made of a straight full back breadth, with the 
front slightly shaped by sloping it on each side. 
White, blue, and combinations of blue and red 
are the popular colors for bathing suits. The 
best materials are twilled wool serges or flannels 
of light sleazy quality. The trimmings are wool 
braids, either the smooth alpaca braid used for 
skirt binding, or the figured Hercules braid, with 
its waves and diagonal lines, or else bazket-woven 
mohair braid: A new fabric for bathing suits is 
woven in webbing like the Jersey cloths, though 
of much looser texture, and is sometimes caught 
Into armure, diaper, and honey-comb figures ; this 
is mixed wool and cotton, and comes in stripes 
of red with blue, or else of brown and buff, or 
white with blue. There are also woven cotton 
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suits sold for very low prices, and only meant to 
The prettiest suits for ladies 
are of dark navy blue flannel, with white or red 
cashmeré borders stitched on the collar, sleeves, 
belt, skirt, and trousers, or else the parts men- 
tioned have row after row of white braid a fourth 
of-an inch wide, Sometimes white serge is used 
for the entire collar and borders of bine flannel 
suite, and anchors are wrought on the collar in 
navy blue wool. The skirt is sometimes laid in 
kilt pleats, and this is further ornamented by put- 
ting three rowa of the white braid down each 
pleat of the blue flannel. The white flannel and 
serge suits are trimmed with blue braid, or with 
bright red bands of serge or cashmere, Cords 
and tassels of red or blue wool tie in the full 
half-long sleeves at the elbows, and also the open 
legs of the trousers; but these are more for or- 
hament than use, as it is not now customary to 
confine the coverings for the limbs, but to leave 
them loose in the way preferred by awimmers. 
Children's bathing suits are made in one piece, 
being merely long drawers shaped like the night- 
drawers in which small children sleep. They have 
short sleeves, a sailor collar, are buttoned down 
the front, and may be worn with a belt or a sash, 
or merely loose and plain. They aré made of 
dark blue flannel with white braid sewed on the 
collar, short sleeves, and across the wide open 
legs above the hem which finishes them, A-blue, 
white, or red wool sash gives them & jaunty effeet. 
Striped red and blue stockinet is also used for 
children’s suits. Long stockings are worn with 
bathing suits, and the shoes are of white or blue 
canvas, or else they are like half-hose attached 
to substantial soles, The oil-silk mob-cap is the 
best protection for the hair, and above this is the 
wide-brimmed hat of coarse straw bound with 
red or blue braid, and trimmed around the crown 
with wide bands of braid, or with rosettes, or a 
full pleated ruche of very wide braid. The bath 
cloaks to put on when leaving the water are of 
white Turkish towelling, made very loose and 
long to conceal the wearer; they have a pointed 
hood, belt, and sleeves trimmed with braid of a 
gay color. The striped towelling is also used 
for these cloaks, and delicate ladies who require 
warmth use the regular water-proof cloak of cloth 
or of gossamer rubber, 


SEA-SIDE TOILETTES, 


Tailor-made dresses are the fashion of the sea- 
son at sea-side resorts, and the preference for 
white dresses seen everywhere this summer is 
noted particularly in the costumes prepared for 
Newport, Mount Desert, Narragansett, and other 
places by the sea, French Cheviots, camel’s-hair, 
and finely twilled flannels in cream-white shades 
are selected in thcir lightest qualities for these 
dresses, and are made in severely simple styles, 
without a touch of color, so that they can be put 
on for breakfast dresses and worn all day. They 
are made with a skeleton basque (without lining), 
and are worn over any corset cover of white mus- 
lin or silk that the wearer prefers. The fronts 
have four tiny tucks down each side of the but- 
tons, with eight similar tucks in the middle back 
form. The neck is rolled over to form a notched 
collar, and thia is neatly stitched on the edges; 
the sleeves are close and fastened by a single 
button and button-hole without a cuff. The belt 
18 narrow, stitched on each edge, and buttoned 
by two smal} white pearl buttons, If this belted 
waist is objected to, a simple postilion basque is 
used instead. Fine white mohair braid may be 
used: as a cord finish, in addition to the rows of 
stitching, by sewing it on the outside, and turn- 
ing the other edge underneath, or by simply pla- 
cing the braid between the edge and facing of the 
garment. The single kilt skirt without drapery 
is worn with these dresses by ladies who are nei- 
ther too slight nor too stout. This skirt has wide 
side pleats, or else box pleats that may be single 
or double, and there are alzo skirts made precisely 
like small boys’ kilts, with the front lapped plain- 
lv, and only five or six double or triple box pleats 
in the entire skirt. Rows of braid quite near to- 
gether are placed above the hem of kilt skirts to 
give them a neat border, Still another fancy with 
plain white camel’s-hair skirts is that of tucking 
them. all around from hips to feet in tucks two 
and a half inches wide, placed nearly their own 
width apart; a fine knife-pleating at the foot 
completes these skirts. Another plan is that of 
making an English belted blouse with a pointed 
hood to wear over a skirt that has tucks extend- 
ing from the knees to the foot. The hood is 
peinted, and has a gay lining, and the belt may 
be of the striped Louisine silk which lines the 
hood, and may become a sash tied at the sides, 

The more conventional dressing, however, re- 
tains the regulation tailor suit of white Cheviot, 
with its frock-basque, apron over-skirt, and plein 
round skirt with a single flounce, or elze the kilt- 
pleated skirt with short apron drapery, When 
a touch of color is added to these, velvet is chosen 
for a vest or plastron, and for a pleated sash 
which is permanently arranged in panier-like 
folds on the edge of the basque. The caprice of 
the summer is to use yellow velvet for this pur- 
pose with fine white wool dresses, but the more 
general taste is for golden brown, dark garnet, 
or bine velvet. The crushed strawberry, rasp- 
berry, and other odd red shades are little used 
in these simple costumes. The tapestry figured 
wools for draping the front of white skirts, and 
the new straw braids of natural color on white 
woolleng, have been described in former numbers 
of the Bazar, The new shades of pale blue and 
also French gray and écru wool dresses are made 
up in these tailor styles, and similarly trimmed. 
Another way of varying the white or light wool 
dress is to use instead of its basque a Jersey of 
some gay contrasting color, such as blue or scar- 
let, and there will alzo be many black Jerseys 
worn with white skirts. For dresses of still light- 
er weight there are very inexpensive qualities of 
bordered nung’ veiling in double widths that have 
narrow blue or red stripes down half their width, 
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while the other half is plain white. The pleated 
skirt is made without‘seams (the selvedges pass- 
ing around the skirt), and consequently the stripes 
form a wide border around these pleats. The 
apron over-skirt is also draped with the stripes 
around, or else the effect of a Marid Antoinette 
polonaise is given by having a shirred basque of 
the plain white part, with a bordered width draped 
around the hips. Some inexpensive lace may be 
added to these, but it is not necessary; rosettes 
or flat bows of velvet ribbon loops will deepen 
the color effectively. 

Some very simple dresses of navy blne wool 

are also seen at the sea-side, and when red dress- 
es are used they are of the bright cherry-color in 
preference to the terra-cotta and strawberry 
shades that have now become familiar to the eye. 
Brighter Marie Louise and sapphire blues are pre- 
ferred for more dressy toilettes of gossamer d'été 
—a thin wool fabric—and for nuns’ veiling dress. 
ea, - The fancy in these, however, is for combina- 
tions of red or white with blue; thus the basque 
.of blue wool has a vest and skirts of large blocks 
of blue with white or with red, made up with the 
entire over-skirt and pleated skirt cut on the bias ; 
the vest of these blocks is also bias, and is shirred 
or pleated on the basque lining, withthe plain 
blue gooda Taid over its edgea in scallops, and 
fastened by tongue-like straps with bugkles., 

Mackinaw straw hats in English walking hat 
shape are chosen in white, blue, or black to snit 
these wool dresses. The trimming is China crape 
or velvet laid in heavy folds around the crown, 
and cue or two birds, either white pigeons, Eng- 
lish blue jays, or doves, or else there is a cluster 
of humming-birds of gay colors like jewels. The 
large birds are strapped on the left side of the 
hat by the folds of the scarf, and the small birds 
are bunched together, Dark blue, red, and black 
hosiery is most worn at the sea-side. A gay para- 
sol is used with the simple suits just described, 
and may be of India foulard or of dark red or 
blue Venetian sitk, with a long stick that has a 
crook at the top and the handle finished for a 
cane. Long tan-colored gloves of undressed kid, 
or the lighter castor beaver gloves, are appro- 
priate with such dresses, Fanciful jackets of 
écru, blue, or red. Jersey cloth, braided, furnish a 


jaunty wrap. The white Chuddah shawls for: 


piazza use are preferred to colored ones this sea- 
son, and may be bought for $10 upward for 
square shawls, and $25 for double squares. 

For information received thanks are due Mersra, 
ARNOLD, Constanur, & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; STERN 
Broturrs; and James McCrerry & Co, 


PERSONAL. 


Tue banker-poct, Epmunp CLARENCE Sten- 
MAN, has just made the tour of holf a century, 
and it }s earnestly wished that he may now muke 
the other half as fortunntely, 

—Mr. ALcorr is slightly improved. 

—The only autograph letter that wus probably 
ever sent by a Pope to au American ecclesiastic 
wae lately received by Cardinul MCCLOSKEY from 
Pope Leo XIIL., written in scholarly and inful- 
lible Latin. 

—The richest colored man in America is ARIs- 

. TIDE Maxie, of New Orleans, whose rents alone, 
outside of personal estate. amount to fifty thou- 
sand dollars yearly. Before the war he owned 
a large number ol slaves. 

—Mrs. MARY CLEMMER has married Mr. Ep- 
warp Hupson, the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Herald, and sailed for Europe. 
Her visiting-card runs, “ Mrs. CLeMMEeR Hup- 
son.” : 

—Jonn H. ALEXANDER, & mulatto of nineteen 
years, is a cndet at West Point from Ohio, ap- 
pointed, through Congressman GEpDES, after a 
competitive examination which several white 
boys shared, His parents were formerly staves 
in Virginia. 

—Mr. Lawrence Tcrnure’s family occupy 
the CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN cottage ut Newport 
this season, ‘ i 

ein first prize has been taken at the Kansas 

Mniversity, Lawrence, by BLANCHE X. Bruce, 
nephew and namesake of the colored ex-Senator, 

—Mrs. CakOLINE-W. ABBOTT, widow of Hon. 
Newemian ABsorTT, of Belfast, Muine, who died 
lately, was a cousin and intimate friend of Mar- 
GARET FULLER. ; 

—The first woman admitted to practice in any 
court in Philadelphia is Mrs. CAROLINE BurRN- 
WAM KILGORE, lately admitted to practice in the 
Orphans’ Court of that city, having been reject- 
ed by the legal examiners in 1874, who took the 
ground that there was no precedent for admit- 
ting # woman to the bar, 

—We have the authority of Harvard for say- 
ing that the answer to J. R. Lowe's conun- 
drum, ‘What is so rare as a day in June?” is, 
“The 29th of February.” z 

—Tite sculptor of the bronze equestrian stat- 
ue of General BURNSIDE to be erected at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, will be LAUNT THOMPSON, 
who worked nine years in the studio of the 
sculptor PALMER. : 

—Miss RosaLinn, &@ young lady of Pitcairn 
Tsland, who is the organist of the place, is about 
twenty-six, weighs two hundred pounds, never 
had a shoe on her foot, and cun swiin like a fish, 
writes a dainty haud, and is assistant teacher in 
her father’s school; her father is pastor as well 
us pedagogne, 

—Dr,. BERNARDO'sS homes for neglected chil- 
dren in London embrace a Home for Working 
Lads, Teinporary Home for Orphans, Factor 
Girls’ Club and Institute, Wood-chopping Bri- 
gade, Union Jack Shoe-blacking Brignde, Dub- 
lin Castle Coffee Palace,‘and others, while in let- 
ters across the whole length of the Children’s 
Shelter are the words, “‘ No destitute boy or girl 
ever refused udmission.”” 

—‘ An Actor’s Notes on Shakspeare’’ has been 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century by HENRY 
IRviNG, who shows a literary vein in his short 
preface to an Enylish translation of TaLma’s 
Essay on Histrionic Art, 

—Stayers at home in New York profit by the 
absence of travellers, as many loan their pictures 
to the Metropolitan Musenm while gone; nota- 
bly, Mr. H. G. Marquanp lends his ‘ Italian 
Lovers,’’ by ALMA-TADEMA; Mr. C. B. Foors, bis 
* Peasant Girls,’ by MUNKacsy, and his “ Difli- 


cult Lesson,” by Bovcavengau; Mr. W. Rocke- 

LFELLER, his ‘‘ Mecca Pilyrimage,” by EvaiNe 
Fromentin; Mr.3. L. M. Bartow, his “ Lewees 
River,”’ by CONSTABLE.: . 

—A splendid barometer has been given to the 
abbot of one of the grext Buddhist colleges in 
Japan by the Prince of Wales, in the name of 
te sons, Who were entertained there while in 

ndia, 

—On Varnishing-day at the Paris Salon, M. 
RENE VavQueL_in mounted w ladder and cut his 

inting from its frame because it hung too 

igh, and M. JEAN vaN BeEeRs, in a similur 
mood, covered his picture with lamp-black. 
- —Mr. JOHN PARNELL, brother of the agitator, 
has the largest peach orchard in the world, it is 
suid, containing a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand trees. 

—The Princess of Denmark Is six feet and two 
inches tall, and pussionately fond of dancing. 

—Mr. Joan Jones, who dicd laet vear, he- 
queathed to the South Kensington Museum 
what is called the noblest donation ever made 
by a private individual to any country in the 
world’s history. Its chief wealth is in Sevres 
furniture and ormolu-work of the Louis Quatorze 
aud Quinze. Mr. Jones was originally a tailor. 

—The best Chinese scholar in France is said to 
be JupITH GAUTIER, daughter of the novelist, 

—The Pope is seventy four, with white hair 
and ivory skin. He has the expression of a man 
tw bend, but never to break. 

—Ata recent celebration by the members of 
the Middle Temple the Prince of Wales attend- 
ed as a benchier, like the rest, not as a prince, 
taking the Duke of Richmond and Gordon as 
his guest, and waiving royal right of precedence 
by walking after Sir Francis Roxporea, the 
treasurer of the Inn. He was cheered to the 
echo, showing that he. was as popular in the pro- 
fession as CHARLES STUART when “three hun- 
dred gallant gentlemen of the Temple’? were 
rendy to his call. : 

—tThe tirst copy of James Russert Lowe's 
iu that reached England was received by 

r. Mupig, who had them reprinted for private 
circulation, 

—Gounon is sixty-five years old.. He lives in 
the Place Malesherbes Paris. : 

—The Empress of Ruesia and her sister the 
Princess ot Wales are both pretty women, but 
thelr sister, the Princess Toyka, now the Duch- 
ess of Cumberland, is so plain that she frighten- 
ed away the Prince Imperial when he went woo- 
ing in 1878, which brought such a storm about 
his enra that he went to the Zulu war, Hence 
the consolidation of the French republic may be 
said to be dae to the Ugly Duck. 

—Protessor JoHn STUART BLACKIB says he 
resigned the Greek chair at Edinburgh that he 
might do something better, which work he 
thinks he has found in aiding the crofters, “Let 
Greek die, let Hebrew die, let learning go to the 
dogs,’’ he says; ‘‘but let human brotherhood 
and charity live!” 

—The Princess Louise has promised some of 
her own water-colors for the World’s Exbibi- 
tion in Boston, where she enjoyed so much. 

—A sixty-thousand-dollar houge is now going 
up for Cougressman Gorr, of West Virginia. If 
this country is to stay a republic, its capital will 
have to begin over again in another swamp, for 
at this rote all our legislation will be by the rich 
in the interest of the rich. 

—Dr. Ferrx M. OswaLp anys, ‘‘ Get rid of the 
night-air superstition if you don't want to die 
in the prime of your life.” 

—Professor AGassiz summers at Newport. 

—The famous embroiderer M. Mantint fitted 
the Czurina’s coronation mantle upon her. 

—Americane are more pleased than sorry that 
Mr. Winans has failed in hia attempt to turn the 
Scotch cotters off their native heath in order to 
grow deer. 

—The Dnea di Ripalda, who has \nately died, 
owning 2 famous palace, on whose walls are some 
of RaAPHAEL’® best frescoes, was at one time a 
seullion in the kitchen of Marshal Narvagz, and 
afterward his barber. 

—The ‘ Holy Grail’ was a plain coral, accord- 
ing to Kari Buinp, the Oriental scholar, not au 
emerald dish. , zs 

—The Swedish composer HaLisTRoEM has 
been invited by the Queen of Roumanta to com- 
pose the music for the new opera she has just 
written, the action of which is laid in Roumania. 

—A plaster cast of the celebrated inscription 
in Greek aud Latin, known as the will of Ataus- 
Tus, made for the British Museum, has been 
brought from Ancyra by Dr. ToMaszEwskl, of 
Vienns. 

—The handsome Princess PIGRATELLT, the sis- 
ter of the lovely Countess PotockKa, is about to 
become a publie singer, chiefly in order to tor- 
ment her relations, 

—Lord RonaLy Gower, the sculptor, who 
now gives the world his reminiscences, is only 
thirty-six yeurs old, but he began to keep a diary 
at the age of eight. 

—The Italian government has bought the 
palace of Prince Corstnt, in Rome, to convert to 
uses of science, paying two million and a half 
lire. ‘ 

—The Countess of Shrewsbury recently pre- 
sented herself in public at some races on the top 
ot her young husband’s coach. Her former hus- 
band, Mr. Munpy, has just married aguin. 

—The Convent of St. Dominic at Fiesole has 
just purted with two more frescoes by GIOVANNI 
ANGELICO, one to the Louvre, and one to the 
Russian Grand-Prince Sere@rus, for a little over 
nine thousand dollars. 

—Sir Henry THompson says that a cigarette 
is lesa harmful than any other form of smoking 
if used with x mouth-piece. In the East, on ac- 
count of danger to the lips and tongue from the 
oil, a cigarette is never smoked more than half 
way through. : 

—When engaged upon a novel, ALPHONSE 
DavuDET can work sixteen hours out of twenty- 
four. He nearly killed himself with overwork 
on The Kings in Frile, and one night, thinking 
he was dying of hemorrhage, called to his wife, 
“Finish my book!’’ He rises at seven, prac- 
tices fencing for half an hour, lights his pipe, 
and sets hitnself at work, 

—Somebody wittily says that Mr. JAMES con- 
fines himself in his novels to the analysis of the 
mental processes of the Young-Man-who-might- 
have-done-Something, the Young - Man-who- is- 
afraid -he-will-do-Something, the Girl-who- is- 
anxious-to-have-him-do-Something, his-Friend- 
who-don’t-want-to-do -Anything-and-never-did, 
their relations, male and female, English Lords 
of assorted sizes, German Professors, and Cou- 
rierss 


Fig. L.—Vetver Coutar 
with Crayat. 
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Fig. 1.—Lirtie Girt’s Pain Srraw Har. 


a _ white — ostrich 
plume, the stem of 
which~ is _ covered 
by a large rosette 
of cream white sat- 
“in ribbon an inch 
wide. .Strings of 
similar ribbon are 
passed across the 
back and tied on 
the side. 


Spanish Lace 
Scarf Mantle. 

Tus graceful lit- 
tle mantle is made 
of a Spanish lace 
searf two yards and 
three-quarters long 
and thirty inches 
deep. The scallop- 
ed edge of the scarf 
is turned down five 
inches deep aroun 


eve 


For Back, see Fig. 5, 


on Page 453, 


Little Girls’ Summer 
Hats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue round straw hat Fig, 1 is 
in garnet, blue, and white plaid, 
- with the edge bound an inch 
‘wide with garnet velvet. . The 

trimming around the crown con- 
sists of clusters of loops and 
notched ends of inch-wide otto- 
man ribbon in garnet and light 
* blue intermingled. . The bonnet 
Fig. 2 is of fine yellow Milan 
straw. . The wide brim, which 
has a puffed facing of cream- 
colored satin, is rolled to form 
a revers on the back, while on 
the front it is tacked back 
against the crown to make it 
flare.” The outside trimming is 


Sranisi Lace Scare MANtir. 


the neck and along the fronts, and 
both ends ave drawn into close folds 


_ from the shoulders and arms toward 


the waist, where they are pinned 
down, and a rose or a ribbon bow js 
fastened over them. 


Ladies’ Collars and Cravais. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue stiff standing collar of Fig, 1, 
which is made of sapphire blue vel- 
vet lined with cream white satin, is 
an inch and a quarter wide; it is 


. bordered with a row of narrow gold 


galloon near the upper, edge. -The 
cravat bow, which is mounted on a 
small back of stiff foundation, is 


> composed of two cream-colored sat- 


in Surah loops six inches wide, and 
two loops of blue velvet ribbon 
edged with gold galloon, both fast- 


.. ened under a knot over an end of 


satin Surah five inches long ,and 
twenty wide, which is edged with 
lace and closely gathered at the top. 
Fig. 2 consists of a foundation neck- 
band, edged with a lace frill, and 
covered over with folds of light hlue 
crimped silk gauze and a row of 
narrow gold galloon. “The -crayat 
bow is composed of two bias ends 
of the gauze edged with a lace frill 


headed by gold galloon, set on 
a small back under a rosette of 
gauze and loops of the gold 
braid. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes, 
Figs. 1-5, _ ‘- 

See illustrations on page aos, 
Tuk short skirt of the dregs 
shown in Fig. 1 is of réséda cots 
ton satteen, with a border of 
three lapping knife - pleatings 
around the lower edge. The 
rest of the dress is of flowered 
satteen with a réséda ground. 
A deep flounce of this is pleated 
in kilt pleats six inches, wide, 
which are caught up with bows 
of myrtle green velvet ribbon at 


the bottom. The cor- 
sage is a pleated blouse, 
edged with lace and fin. 
ished with velvet ribbon 
belt and bows, and the 
short apron over-skirt is 
Jooped high on the sides 
with similar bows. 

Fig. 2 is a light blue 
batiste or linen lawn 
dress, trimmed with gui- 
pure lace insertion and 
edging. It is composed 
of a long Jersey basque 
edged with a lace-trim- 
med ruffle, a round over- 
skirt draped high on the 
sides, and a_ skirt on 
which is a deep gather- 
ed flounce edged with 
lace that falls on a full 
narrow pleating at the 
foot. Full lace jabots 
extend along the fronts 
of the basque. 

A dress of sand-gray 


Fig. 2.—Cottar ano 
ChayaT oF GAvak | 
AND Lack. : 


veiling relieved by bands of dark 
hrown velvet 


Kig. 3. 


ribbon is shewn in 
The ribbon is set in how. 
zoutal rows around the three gath- 
ered flounces. that trim the skirt, 
and on the edge of the basque and 
its collar aud cuffs. The skirt dra- 
pevy forms a long point toward the 
left side of the front, and a bouffant 
double puff behind, 

Fig. 4, the front of which is shown 
on this page, is of satin-faced flow- 
ered foulard with a cream-colored 
ground, The kilted skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of cream-colored 
embroidery, and is edged with lace 
that falls over a dark olive foulard 
pleating set around the foot of the 
foundation skirt...The ample dra- 
pery consists of intertwined scarfs 
on,the front; and “a long » back 
breadth completed by draped revers 
on the sides. ; The basque fornis.a 
sharp point at the front and a full 
postilion at the back, and.is com- 
pleted by a collar, cuffs, and bow of 
olive velvet. , 

Cream-colored muslin with, red 
polka dots is the material employed 
for the dress Fig. 5, of which the 
front view is given on this page. 
The three gathered skirt flounces 
and the front of the round over- 
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skirt are edged with lace. In addition to the over-skirt drapery 
there are paniers attached to the lower edge of the basque front, 
which are finished with red velvet ribbon bows on the sides, The 
basque is shirred on the shoulders, and is trimmed -with lace frills 
and red Velvet ‘ribbon bows, + Ae 


the contrary, he flourishes amazingly. He has shed, it is true, the 
gorgeous plumage which once bedecked him, and donned other 
clothing, and he has abandoned the small-voiced guitar for louder 
instruments. But he is still amongst us in the Hesh; for what, 
after all, is the German brass band and the organ-grinder but a 
development under : ; 

civilization of the 
original troubadour ? 
The ‘germ, the proto- 
plasm, of the modern 
street musician was 
without doubt the old 
“jongleur,” who wan- 
dered about Europe 
reciting ballads’ and 


‘ feelers pAb iat 
Ss gee, | oy Shree Bonitet. 

. Gags, ‘+ ‘Te peaked brim | 
of thi8 brown satin™ 
straw poke bonnet 
is, faced with’ dark 
brown ‘velvet. A 
searf of leather-col- 
oved | guipure, lice 
eight inches ‘wide is 
arranged” in loops 


and folds around the 
brim and crown on 


the outside, and sim- - 
ilar scarfs a yard - 


long form the strings. 
A large buneh of 


daffodils is placed on 
_ the left side. a ae 


ee 
' 
‘ 1 


, TROUBADOURS 


tN DB, TROUBA- 


i+. | BOURS. | 


ENE! EVOLUTION 


singing songs to the 
accompaniment of a 
feeble-stringed instru- 
ment, and diversify- 
ing his — entertain- 
ment occasionally by 
swallowing incredible 
lengths of tape, keep- 
ing a number of balls 
in the air, and doing 
other harmless feats 
of legerdemain or 
“magic,” All class- 
es alike welcomed him 
as a break in the dull, 


“4 °OK MIE! ORGAN- 
te | GRINDER. 


; 7A (RREADEULLY 
f i learned German 
“professor has been 

“ lecturing upon the roamed at will, a priv- 

' troubadours, but he ee ileged and well-tréat- 

treats the species as : “3 ed man. 

if it were extinet. re As times grew more 
‘He ,tells us of min- ‘- a olished the bard who - 
strels who came in’ _ . Sraaw Boner. ileseed the “simple 
-and went’ out with: ‘ ‘ 1 hamlet failed to keep 
the age ‘of chivalry,’ meteorological and municipak to account for the disappearance of | the ear of castles, and 
‘bit! Scems~ to sup! | “the romantic troubadour of a past day, and to discourage his re- | so there grew up, in 

'*ydse that they then Wival. Nobody, indeed, could possibly stand strumming a tender | the struggle for exist- 

eéaged © al€ogether> | ditty on a latte?-day sidewalk, with the latter-day omnibus splash- | ence, a superior. va- 


unmusical monotony 
of the day’s occupa- 
tions, and from pal- 
ace yard to village 
green the “jongleur” - 


* Indeed, for ‘all that ing mud! off the ‘roid over his green satin “leggings” and pink | riety of ~ musicians 
oe 


eT toe 5-5 Bag Pes inl WARS aT pife.4 rt ' A * ‘ 
this wise man says, | velvet ‘slippers é! nor would it be easy amidst all the wild cries of | whom men ° ealled 


‘pterodactyl or the 
“woolly rhinoceros, 
and hé appeirs ‘to 
suppose that © the 


minstrel disappéar- * 


ed in. the delizé of 
civilization, 


Yet I cau not help: 


thinking that the 
learned lecturer was 
in error, It is true 
that ever since May- 
day gave over being 
fine enough for men 
of business and their 


wives to go. out,’ 
wreathed with flow. - 


ers, to dance round 
ornamented —- May- 
‘poles, the customs 
and. costumes of the 
world have changed 
considerably; — and 
also that nowadays 
a man would appear 
absurd to the public 
eye who went about 
a street in an Amer- 
ican city.in a blue 
velvet cap with a 
long trailing feather 
in it, a slashed jerkin 
and “tights,” shoes 


with very — sharp, 


points, and a guitar 
slung over his shoul- 
der, singing love dit- 
ties to: the second- 
story windows, 

In the first place, 
he would eateh his 
death of cold if he 
tried to do such a 
thing in a modern 
May, and besides the 
Street’ boys making 
his life a burden to 
him, the Philistine 
policeman might 
consider. it) within 
his province to re- 
move so preposter- 
ous an object from 
the streets, . 

Whether the mod- 
ern householder 
would permit the be- 
dizened musician to 
lean _ against his 
front-door post and 
languish at the draw- 


ob oott 


the troubadéurmight. 


bé as entirely a thing 
of ithe -past’ as a 


v ninefécnth‘céntury street tem 
without which tane would-be im 
_'| The troubadour is 


aintain that continuity of sound 


hevértheless, not extinct as a species, On 
ge: cathe. bik 


troubadours, and, as 
the fittest of » their 
species, they survived 


Fig. 5.—Dorrep Musiin, Dress, 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 452.] | 


$ { 

Jong after the anti- 
quated jongleur, the 

- dodo of! the pro- 
fession, had ceased 
to. exist. 5 To suit 
changed times and 
daintier senses the 
new race of wander. 
ing minstrels dressed 
mselves like’ the 
gallants’, they sang 
about; and, abandon- 

’ ing ‘the’ themes >of 
4 prowess or of moral 


». teaching which liad 


oncé formed a ‘regu- 


~ lar feature of their 
- f repertory,» confined 
2 themselves to®ldve 


‘alone; and ‘gang, ‘as 
a‘ rule, with’ their 
eyes directed to the 


*, balconies or to lat- 


‘ tices “where female 
» faces were espied. 
) Now? and vugain, 
‘ however, they tufn- 
ed the’ art to useful 
plirposes, and,* find- 
ing ‘they’ had the ‘at- 
tention of the court 
’ or the noble’s house- 
hold,'-would ‘deftly 
glide ‘in’ their dit- 


» ty’ from ‘soft no 


» things. about their 
lady - loves’ to” no- 
bler themes, Indeed, 

critics of these love. 

“making . vagabonds 
have pointéd out one 


. phase ‘of tlie’ muéh- 


laughed -at  trouba- 
dour’s™™. character 
which was a’ very 
honorable one,* for 
the’ musician’ often 


» had, and ‘used! Weil, 
_ Opportunities gt for 


giving advice and ex. 
pressing “sentiments 
which y in.» those 
rough’- and ¥ ready 


i. ids arta hd = 
» days mislit Not have 


been’ taken* in’ good 
ME ang 
part-from anyotlier 
‘sourced: But} ‘asta 
‘Tule, the troubadour 
was a gayly dressed 
vagabond, ~ in» the 
proper and not the 


lug-room — baleony a Matin Hy ij ws ~ Wn2: ap 3) Qa — wate, : ‘ modern sense, who 
while -he twanged Wh if, py ali dy \\vi reas eee . j \ ates et froin 
is guitar, or the Pilate] ye - : - a citt j ace to place whér- 
Pia tax - chy nS ‘cay gyi Mj; Ulli NNSS z - > Ue ' ; : sae bal “And wo- 
tolerate a serenad f thy ’ \ ass = => = = men could be found 
imi - HAL A} gata WO tolisten to him, aid 
of the back garden SSS twangled his mild in- 
Wall, are other points Strument in accom- 
for. consideration. : paniment to straing 
But leaving private - about knights and 


Sentiment out of the E : = = their love affairs, 
‘Question altogether, j and, when oceasion 


there js enongh in Fig. 1.—FLowrrep Corron Satreen Dress. Tig. 2.—Batiste Dress. Fig. 3.—Veiuine Dress witn Vetvet Rippon. offered, was not 


present. public ar. ; : slow to take the 
rangements, — both F Figs. 1-5.—LADIES' SUMMER TOILETTES. _knight’s réle upon 


i 
| 
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himself. It is probuble, therefore, that as the 
world grew busier, these idle folk, wasters of other 
men’s time, found themselves gradually losing 
their hold on public favor, while the increased 
variety of amusement threw their efforts some- 
what into the shade. Mrs. Grundy even may 
have had der voice im the matter; but anyhow 
the fact és certain that the gentleman in pretty 
clothes went out-of fashion about the same time 
as tournaments, and some little while before 
bull-baiting. 

The law of nature, however, which allows no- 
thing to cease without supplying its place with 
something else, operated here as well as else- 
where, and 80 the “strollers” supervened in 
Enrope upon the troubadours, while individuals 
«f these nomad companies took upon themselves 
to perform solos upon various instruments. The 
old instinet for gay clothing still survived, for 
tawdry feathers and bright colors were among 
the orthodox vagaries of the class; but the in- 
struments in use were now both varied and com- 
mouplace, while the performer himself, instead 
of being an honored guest, had fallen to be an 
object of charity. His dainty love ditties had 
become homely songs with absurd refrains, and 
the “troubadour” was not above selling them to 
Mopsa in exchange for broken victuals. | This 
was the transition stage—always the most hu- 
miliating to the species; but at length, by grad- 
ually throwing off a uselesa feature here and ac- 
quiring a useful one there, the stroller developed 
into the modern organ-grinder, 

About the organ-grinder the professor has no- 
thing to say. The subject, it may be, was too 
painful for hasty treatment. Nor does he notice 
the under-sized German who wrestles for hire 
with prodigious brazen machines for making 
woises in our public streets, 

Yet both one and the other belong properly to 
the subject of troubadours, for they are just as 
truly the representatives of the species as one of 
our modern elephants is of the mastodons with a 
Geeve that ranged the British valleys {n the days 
of the glacial period. Time, however, has had its 
revenge of him, for the gay butterfly of the past 
is now a very dingy person indeed—a foreigner 
still, but no longer a Provencal with memories of 
bright courts and generous-handed princes, but a 
needy and seedy Italian, with bristly chin, and a 
Pathetic grimace, and a fragmentary cap, which 
ts always in his hand to catch the descending 
«wopper. His music (save the mark!) is of the 
‘kind that makes angels weep and men sad; but 
dhe has no soul for harmony himself, and the tune 
‘depends largely upon the temperament of the 
handle-twister. If he is of a sanguine Port, the 
tusic is of lively measure; but {f the reverse, it 

- moves dolefully, making the contemplative puppy 
at the street cressing how! dismally, and the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood hasten to bribe him to 
remove his instrument elsewhere. 

Reverting unconsciously to the original type, 
the organ-grinder often takes with him a sad- 
faced monkey, who performs melancholy antics 
upon the lid of the organ, and mimies his master 
in begging from passers-by. He accepts, in fact, 
the hereditary instincts of the antiquated jongleur. 
But just as of old the musician rose from the 
ranks to be the accepted musician of the upper 
classes (for whom the ordinary musician was not 
sufficiently vefined), s0 now the German brass band 
has taken the place, in the better quarters of the 
town, of the solitary organist, ; : 

These strange puffy-faced men who blow 
through ponderous instruments of brass, and 

. force from their cavernous spaces such wondrous 
sounds a8 might have been heard from some 
Phantastes’ forest, ave the superior caste among 
the modern troubadours, and condescend to speak 

. of the soloists as disturbers of the peace, They 
are small men as a rule—such, indeed, as might 

. comfortably sleep of nights within their own in- 
struments—but they are the giants of the pro- 
fession, the successors, after a long lapse of 
time, to the wreck of those favors und emolu- 
ments which the Ventadours and the Rudels, the 
Vidals and Miravols, of the Age of Chivalry en- 
joyed in so large a measure. Bv comparison 
with such we lose in music much of the pleasure 
which our ancestors have assured us they derived 
from the performances of these wandering maes- 

_ tros; but it is just possible that we gain in other 
ways. 

No organ-grinder, for instance, would dare to 
carry about with him a ladder of silk to scale 
our baleouies, and fathers may trust the hearts 
of ever so many unmarried daughters to with- 
stand the shock of innumerable brass bands, 


OTHER FAMOUS PEOPLE. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


(P\HE name of Frances Power Cobbe is well 
known in America. Her admirable book, 
Duties of Women, is in thousands of our homes, 
and I wish it might be inall. She is, 1 believe, the 
author of about twenty books, her last, Zhe Peak 
of Darien, having in a few weeks passed through 
seven editions. She has written on Durwinisin 
in Morals; Broken Lights, an Inquiry into the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of Re- 
ligious Faith ; Moral Aspects of Vivisection ; Uni- 
versity Education of Women, etc. Seventeen years 
_ ngo Miss Cobbe read a paper in Guildhall, at the 
Social Science Congress, pleading for the admis- 
sion of women to university degrees. She says 
every newspaper in London laughed at her for 
_asking for that which would never be granted. 
Two years ago she headed a deputation to Lord 
Granville thanking him for the admission of wo- 
men to London University degrees, placing in his 
hands her much-ridiculed address of fifteen years 
before ! ’ L 
Miss Cobbe is a lady over fifty, stout in phy- 
_sique, with short gray hair, a noble head, and is 
most sunny in face and manner. She feels the 
deepest interest iu America, She is au untiring 


Thus rapidly does the..world move. . 
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worker, writing from early morning till late at 
night till her book or work is finished, when she 
goes into the country and walks all day. She is 
an enthusiastic lover of nature. Her father spent 
much money on her education, and she says of 
herself at sixteen, “With a smattering of lan- 
guages, 1 thought I was finished. Soon I found 
that 1 knew nothing at all, and from sixteen to 
thirty-two I read enormously.” She does not 
thiuk she has a great memory, but she reads with 
a purpose. She seems at home upon every topic 
mentioned, 1 heard ber speak on woman suffrage 
in one of the elegant West End parlors of London. 
So natural, witty, and full of good nature was she 
that the audience felt inclined to give Miss Cobbe 
the right to vote even if no other woman should 
have it. The beautiful-young wife of a member 
of Parliament followed Miss Cobhe, urging that 
wealthy girls go to college, like their brothers, so 
as to be self-dependent, all having a trade or pro- 
fession, “This is an American idea,” she said, 
“and I hope we may soon become Americanized 
in this respect.” The feeling is deepening both 
in England and this country that every girl should 
be made ready for self-support, and be as ashamed 
of an aimless life as though she were a young man. 
Philip Bourke Marston, one of the voungest of 
England's poets, is loved on both sides of the 
ocean, He is slight in physiqge, with dark hair 
and beard, and large brown eyes, sightless. He 
could see in childhood, but partially lost his sight 
between twelve and twenty-one, and wholly after- 
ward, through grief. The death of his poet bro- 
ther-in-law, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, and his two 
sisters, one of these Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, and her 
two children, and of one nearest of all, tilled his 
cup of sorrow to the brim; vet he never sees 
despondent, and wins everybody by his gentle. 
ness and charity forall, The exquisite words of 
Miss Mulock to him in his infaney, “ Philip, my 
King,” seem to have come true: 
“One day, 
Philip, my King, 
Thou too must tread, ax we trod, a way 
Thorny and cruel and cold and gtayy 
Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy erowh. Bue march on glurious, 
Martyr yet Moharch, till angels shout, 
Ae tho Bittst at the feet of God, victorious, 
Philip, my King.” 
Mr. Marston's home is in the heart of buay 
London, on Euston Road. About bin ave the 
books of many of our pocts=-Finprson, Longtel- 
low, Whittier, Stedmaty, Stoddard, Aldrich, H. 
H., Louise Chandler Moulton, and others—mostly 
given by their authors, Two autograph copies of 
Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” hang framed 
beside the mantel. Mr. Swinburne, 1 am, told, 


comes seldom to London, preferring the beauties . 


of nature at his home at Henley-on-Thames, 


He rises carly, and often walks tive miles before 


breakfast. Mr. Marston has the depth of feeling, 


play of imagination, vigor of thonght, and flow of 


language which belong to the poet. One of his 


sonnets is the finest desvription of a woman's 


voice in the language. One of his strongest aud 
most Intense poems is a Christmas vigil. 


Another poet, who does not xeem out of her 
teens, A. Mary F. Robinson, has already made for 
Her father 
is well known in literary and art circles, atid his 
daughter has had exceptional advantages in her 
own cultivated Hoine and in society, Of her first 
took, A Handful of Honeysuckle, the rigid Spee- 


herself an honored place in poetry, 


tator said its simplicity and grace, success in dif- 
ticult metre, and genuine pathos of seme of thé 
poems, are worthy of hich pitty. Her second 


book, The Crowned Heisiiqtus, showed a fine. 
knowledge wf the Greek language, and beautiful- 


ly reevts many legends. She is now writing Ze 


val England, and a Life of Charlotte Bronté for 


the “ Famous Women Series” appearing in Eng- 
land. Miss Robinson is slight in figure, has dark 
hair and eyes, talks enthusiastically aud well, and, 
it is hoped, will let nothing divert her from 
the work in the future for which she ie so ably 
fitted, : 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Fitch, whose courtesy to me while in England I 
shall never forget (he is one of the Governing 
Board at Girton College, a member of the Lon 
don University Senate, one of her Majesty’s Schvol 
Inspectors, and an author as well), I met, among 
others, Rev. Huch R. Haweis and his wife in their 
artistic home. Tapestries guthered through years 
of travel adorn the walls. Qne room has exqul- 
sitely carved furniture of five or #ix huudred years 
ago; another has a great bell uf suftest tone sits- 
pended from the ceiling—a present from Belg 
after the publication of his book on bells, i ere 
is a large collection of mementos of Garibaldi, 
Mv. Haweis’s friend and companion in the Italia 
revolution—his letters, bis sword, the litter on 
which the wounded General was carried, ete. 
Besides all this, and much more, the home con- 
tains a charming wife, whose Art of Decoration, 
Art of Beauty, and Loindgu Homes ave as much 
enjoyed infour country as .in her own, and two 
or three pretty children. Mr. Haweis is well 
known among us for his books, Afusie and Mor- 
als, Thoughts for the Times, Arrows in the Atr, 
American Humorists, ete. He is as enthusiastic 
in manner.as an American, and is as fresh in 
thought in his conversation as in his interesting 
works, He is a constant contributor to the best 
magazines, was for some time an editor, and one 
of the first to advocate and establish Penny Read- 
ings for the People, which have done great good 
in England. He is an eloquent preacher at St. 
James's, Marylebone, where I once heard him say, 
“The sweetest sentence that has come floating 
down the ages is, ‘I have compassion on the mul- 
titude.’” 

Professor J. R. Seeley, best known in America 
by his book Ecce Homo! a Survey of the Life 
and: Wark of. Jesua Christ, which was published 
anonymously in 1865, and passed rapidly through 
several editions, eliciting. much discussion, is a 
man about fifty vears of age, with high forehead, 
gray hair, smoothly shaven face, and unassuming 


-ways late. 


manners, He is of the best type of Englishman, 
without self-assertion, dignified yet gentle in bear: 
ing, and with the simplicity and nattiralness which 
mark good-breeding, Tlie Queen, on the recon. 
mendation of Mr. Gladstone, appointed him, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History At Cambridge in 1869, 
{heard hint give @ lecture on America in a class- 
room Full of young nen and women. (Scarcely a 
University professor but admits women to his lee- 
tures, and the plan grows in popularity each year.) 
He told of our progress, prospects, wealth, and 
free spirit, and urged England to a confederation 
of her colonies into a great United States. They 
can be held together, he said, by a little consti- 
tution. If dou! ted, look at America. The cheer- 
ing was almost deafening at the close of the lee- 
ture, so popular is Professor Seeley. 


Usear Browning, formerly Head Master at Eton, 


Lecturer and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is wel] known as an author. 
teen times to Rome, and his beautiful rooms be- 
speak his taste and culture, 
friend of George Eliot, and told us much of her 
low, charming conversation, her deep sympathy, 
and her magnetic influence, 
ters, ina delicate hand, show the aame genlus in 


He has been thir. 


He was a warm 


Several of her let- 


thought and expression as her books. ; 
Henry Fawcett, Postinaster-General of Great 
Britain, and Professor uf Pollival Beoiomy at 


Cambridge, and Millivent: Gurrett Fawvett, bls 


wife, are wurthy of the high position they occupy. 


Two seore alter Mr. Faweett's graduation from 
college an aecident while shvoting deft hot in 


total blindness. Tu tiost persuns this trotild Have 
put an end to ad vilreet which pave brilliant, pram- 
ise al its Gpening. Not so with Mr. Fawcett. He 
Jegan to Write articles on evonomic and political 
science for various magazines, published a man- 
ual of political economy, and five years after he 
became blind he was made Professor at Cam- 
bridge. Two years after this he Was elected to 
Parliament, and two Years later was married to 
Miss Garrett. 

She is from a remarkable trio of sisters. The 
eldest, Dr. Garrett- Anderson, received her dl- 
ploma at the University of Paris in 1870, uo col- 
lege in England at that day permituug a woman 
to take a degree in. medleine. Sle. Was soon 
elected hy.a lttge thujority fo the bandon Seiool 
Pard, _ Shovis universally esteemed as an able 
physician. The youngest sister, Miss Agues Gar- 
rett,is engaged in the business of decorative art. 
Her partner, Miss Rhoda Garrett, wha was her 
cousin, has just died, Both had been carefully 
trained in the business of designing wall-paper, 
furniture, ete, and sometimes made ten-thousind: 
dollar contracts in furnishing a house, 

Mrs, Faweett {ga young women of most. it 
tractive face, of refined mannera and ds the wife 
of a cabinet minister hax the bishest social pusi- 
ton, Her Political Keondmy for Beginners | 
value highly, In 1872 both Mr, and Mrs, Faw. 
cett published a volume of Jectures amt bssats On 
political and eeonmmit: stibjects. He has also 
written books on Panperisnt and its Cuises, Free 
Nade and Protection, ete. Both dre earnest ud- 
vovates of suffrage for dutntlt, Abs. Faweeth 
disarins triticlsta by her fairness in debate, her 
ability, and her womantliness on the platform. 
Protessor Fawcett has so inereased the number 
of young women in the Post-oftice that there are 
now 1276 employed, and he hag made theit 
we more nearly equal to those of the men. 
Hels a2 familiar with America as is John Bright, 
and talks with us about the Chinese question, 
labor, wages, and the best interests of the work- 
ing people. He is earnest in conversation, gen- 
erous in his feelings, fond of boating and all out. 
door sports, and is justly honored by all, 


eee 


- YOLANDE. 
(Cvntintted from front page.) 
that had been brought him by affectionate hands 
stood on a small table just ‘beside him, Aud 
Shena Van, having in vain cudgelled her braing 
for fitting terms of explination ‘and apology, 
which she wished to send to her brother, the 
Professor, had risen from the writing-desk and 
ote to the windu®, and Was how standing there 
Bea the wonderful panorama without 
—the Svott Monument, touched with the moon- 
ae the deep shadows in the valley, the ranges 
of red windows in the tall houses beyotid, dnd 


the giant bitlk of the Castle Hill reathing aivay 


Up into the ulear skies. 

“Rhea,” says he,“ what o'clock is it?” 

“A quarter past nine,” she answers, dutiful- 
ly, with a glance at the clock on the chimney- 
piece. 7 . 

“Capital!” he says, with a kind of sardonic 
laugh. “Excellent! A quarter past nine. Don't 
you feel a slight vibration, Shena, as if the earth 
were going to blow up? I wouder you don't 
tremble to think of the explosion.” 

“Oh _yes, there will be plenty of nuise,” says 
Shena Van, contentedly. 

“And what a stroke of luck to have the Gra- 
hams at Lynn! Bagging the whole: covey with 
one cartridge! It will suon be twenty past. 1 
can see the whole thing. They haven't left the 
dining-room yet; his lordship must always open 
the newspapers himself; and the women-folk 
keep on, to hear whether Queen Anne has come 
alive or not. Twenty past, isn’t it? ‘Hang that 
fellow, Lammer! his ‘lordship gvowls. ‘ He’s al- 
Drinking whiskey at Whitebridge, 
I suppose. I'll send him about his business— 
that’s what it ‘Il come to.” Then his lordship 
has another half-gliss of port-wine; and Polly 
thinks she’ll run upstairs for a minute to see 
that the blessed baby is all right; and we'll say 


“she’s at the door when they hear wheels outside, 
-and so she stands and waits for the letters and 
‘papers. All right; don’t be in a hurry, Polly; 


you'll get something to talk about presently.” 


He raised himself and sat up on the sofa, su 
us to get a glimpse of the clock uppusite; aud 


Shena Van—whose proper title h 
Janet Leslie—came and stood by him, 
Her fape on his shoulder. 


wlio had her own Tit 
—"if you doi't get reconciled to your friends 
people will say that you only got niarried out of 
spite.” 


and TL know 
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vy this time was 

and put 
* Will they be very angry, Archie” 
He had hig eye fixed on the clock. 

. | By Jove!” he says, “I wish { was one of 


she says, 


those fellows who write for the Stage; I would 
tell you what's happenin 
Shena. I can see the whole thing: Polly gets 
the letters and papers, and gues back. "| 
here is # letter from Archie, from Edinb 
what is he doing in Edinburgh” 
papaship opens the letter. ‘My dear father,—] 
have the honor to inform you~’ ‘What! he 
roars, like a stag lost in the mist. Why, don’t 
you hear them, Shena ’—they’re all at it now 
their tongues going like wild-fire, Aunty Tab 
swearing she knew it would come to this—I was 
never under proper goverument, and all the rest: 
Polly rather inclined to say it serves them 
right, but rather afraid; Graham suggesting that 
they'd better make the best of it,now it couldn't 
be helped.” 


ig at this very ininute, 
‘Papa 


urgh— 
And then his 


“Qh, do you think he'll say- tbat, Archies" 


sald she, auxivusly, “Do you think he'll be on 
our side?” ; 


“My dear girl,” said He, “f don't cate the 


Hftetith part of a brass farthing which of them, 
or whether any oneof them, Is on our side. Not 
a bit. Its done. Indeed, 1 hope they'll howl 
and sqtawk to their hearts’ content. 1 should 
be sorry Hf they didn't.” 


“But tou knbw; alter sald #hend Van— 
Ue share of worldly wisdom 


“ Well, let them,” said he cheerfully. “Yor 

etter, Shena. What Matters it what 
thet say? 1 know what Jack Melville will sav. 
They won't get much comfort out of Aim. ‘No 


one has got two lives; why shouldn't he make 


the most of the one he’s got? why shouldn't he 
marry the girl he’s fond of ?'—that's about all 
they'll get out of him. Polly needn't try to 
throw the Corrievreak fly over him. Well, now; 
Bhetia, whe}! une thinks of it, whdl stra ie grea. 
tures people are! There’s- Coreterienk it's a 
substantial thing; it's worth a heap of solid 
money, and it might be made worth more; and 
there it was, offered to our family, you may say, 
to keep in our possession perhaps for centuries. 
And what interfered? Why, an impalpable thing 
like polities! Opinions — things you couldn't 
touch with your ten fingers if you tried a month 
—a there prejudice on the part of my father— 
and these solid advantages are thrust away, 
Ian't it odd 9 

The abstract question had no fnterest for 
Bhena Van. ' 

“{ hope sou du tut tegret it” she said, rather 
protidi}. ; : 

“ho LT speak as if f regretted it? No: not 
mich! It was that trip to Carlisle that did it, 
Sliend—that showed tie what was the right re 
ta da; And aftet sot left; wasn't f wild that 
Hid indt hdd iniore courage! And thet Owlet 
became more and more intolerable—but f dart 
say you were the cause of it, you know, in parl 
—and then I said to myself, ‘Well, I'm, off tp 

berdeen; and if Shena has any kirid of recol- 
euttoh of the old days in her heart, why, I'll ask 
her to settle the thing at once.” 

“Yes, but why wouldn’t you let me tell my 
brother 2” Shena Van pleaded. 

“Telling one would have been telling every- 
body,” said he, promptly, “and they would have 
been at their old gamed, Now, you see, it isn't 
of the least gonsequence what they do or say— 
if- they tear their hair out ivll ouly burt thelr 
own heads, And 1 don't sce why you should 
worrk about that letter, Why should you make 
apologies? Why should youl pretetid to be aor 
ry, when youre not? If it bothers vot to wrlte 
the letter, send a copy of this morning's Sctis- 
man; that’s quite enongh. Send them all this 
tiorting'’s Seotmman ; and you needn't atk it; 
it will be all the pleasanter surprise fur them. 
When they've fiulshed with the leading articles, 
dtid the tewa, diid the criticisms of the picture 
exhibitions, aud when they've louked to see haw 
many more ministers of the Gospel have beet 
writing letters arid quarrelling like Kilkenny cats, 
then they'll stray on to a nice little paragraph— 
‘Whatl— St. Giles's Chireh— Archibald Leslie 
to Junet Stewart !—oh, snakes!) 

“ But you wrote to your people, Aretiie,” She- 
na Van said, looking’ wistfully at the sheet of 
note-paper that she had in vain endeavored to 
fill with apologies and appeals for pardon. 

“Well, yes, I did,” the Master of Lynn ad- 
mitted, with a peculiar smile. “I could not re- 
sist the temptation. But you mistake altogether, 
Shena, if you imagine that it was to make apol- 
ogy that I wrote. Oh no; it was not that a 
was only to convey information. It was my filia 
duty that protnpted me to write. Bester 
wished the joyful tidings to reach Aunty Tabby 
as svon as possible—oh, don’t you make any mis- 
tuke, Shena—she’s worth a little consideration— 
she has a little money of her own—oh yes, she 
may do something for us yet!” . 

“1 don't like to hear you talk of yout relations 
in that way, Archie,” said Shena Van, rather sad- 
ly, “for if you think of them like that, how are 
you ever to be eoconellet to them’ And you 
told me it would be all right.” . 

* And go it will, my dear gil,” said he, good- 
naturedly, “And this is the only way to put ub 
allright. When they sce that the thing 18 aa 
then they'll come 4o their senses. Polly 1 = 
the first. She always makes the best of feanit 
—she’s a good little soul. And his ne : 
won't do anything desperate; he wort bes 4 
a foul as to drive me tw raise money On ae a 
pectations; and he'll soon be glad ioe 
have me back at Lynn—the people ae “he 
some looking after, as he knows. sie th i 
ought to be in a good humor just vow 
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forest and Allt-nam Dba let already, and Arden- 
greanan 8s good as taken, De oh Me 

“But I must write—I must write,” said Shena, 

ing the paper again. 

rege Real it’s vouiee Elinple’ said be. “Tell 
your brother that when you left Aberdeen, in- 
‘ ing either to Inverness or to Strath- 
stead of going Ma 

aylort, you came here to Edinburgh, and were 
married, as per inclosed cutting from the Scota- 
man, The cause ?—urgent family reasons, which 
will be explained. Then you ask him to be good 
enough to communicate this news to your sister, 
and also to send a message to the Manse ; but as 
for apologizing, or anything of that kind, Pd see 
them hanged Brst. Besides, it isn t good policy. 
It isn’t wise to treat your relatives like that, and 
lead them to think they have a right to remon- 
strate with you. It's your business, not theirs, 
You have quite arrived at years of discretion, my 
darling Shena; and if you don't want people tu 
be forever jumping on you—that is, inetaphor- 
ically, 1 mean—stop it at the beginning, and with 
decision. Here,” said he, suddenly getting up 
and going over to the writing-table, “ PU write 
the letter fur you.” : . . 

“ Oh, no, Archie!’ she cried, interposiug. “You 
will only make them angry.” 

“My dear child,” said he, pushing her away, 
“honey and molasses are a fool to what I can 
write when I want to be civil; and at the present 
moment [ should like to shake hands with the 
whole human race.” 

So he wrote the letter, and wrote it very civilly 
too, and to Shena’s complete satisfaction ; and 
then he said, as he finished his coffee : 

“[ don't think we shall stay long in Paris, 
Shena. I don’t like Paris. You won’t find it 
half as fine a town to look at as this is, now, 
And if you go to the theatre, it’s all spectacle 
and ‘ballet; or else it's the story of a» married 
woman rupning away with a lover, and that 
isn’t the kind of thing von ought to see on your 
wedding trip, is it There’s no saying how far 
the force of example might go, and you see you 
began your wedded life by running away,” 

“It was none of my dving, Archie,” 
Shena Van, quickly. ; 

“No,” said he. “1 think we'll come back to 
London soon; for everybody will be there at the 
opening vf the session, and I want to introduce 
you to some friends of mine, Jack Melville says 
he is going up, and he pretends it’s about his 
electric lighting performance ; but I suspect it's 
more to meet the Winterbournes, when they come 
back from abroad, than to see the directors of 
the company. If they do adopt his system, 1 
hope he'll make them fork out, for he is not over- 
burdened with the gear of this wicked world any 
more than myself. Faith, [wish my Right Hon- 
orable papa would hand alung the cost of that 
special license, for it was all his doing. But 
never mind, Shena; we'll tide along somehow ; 
and when we come back from our trip, if they 
are still showing their teeth, like a badger in a 
hole, I know what Vl do—we'll go over to the 
west of Ireland for the salmon fishing, and we 
can live cheaply enough in one of the hotels there, 
either on the Shannon or out in Connemara, 
How would you like that?” 

“Oh, I should be delighted ! said Shena Van, 
with the dark, wonderful blue eves tilled with 
pleasure. “For P'm afraid to go back to Inver- 
hess, and that's the truth, Archie.” : 

“Oh, but we shall have to gu back to Inver- 
ness, all in good time,” said he, “and it won't 
do to be afraid of anything, And I think you'll 
hold your own, Shena,” he added, approvingly. 
“T think you'll hold your own.” : 

And go at this point we may bid: good-by to 
these adventurers (who seemed pleased enough 
with such fortune as had befallen them), and 
come along to another couple, who, a few weehs 
later, were walking one evening on the terrace 
of the House of Commons, It was a dusky and 
misty night, though it was mild for that time of 
the year; the heavens were overclouded; the 
lights on Westininster Bridge and on the Em- 
bankment did little to dispel the pervading gloom, 
though the quivering golden reflections on the 
black river looked picturesque enough ; and in 
this dense obscurity such Members and their 
friends as had come out from the heated atinos- 
phere of the House to have a chat or a cigar on 
the terrace were only indistinguishable tigures 
who could not easily be recoguized, They, for 
the most part, were seated on one or other of the 
Jenches stauding about, or idly leaning against 

“the parapet; but these two kept walking up and 
down in front of the vast and shadowy building 
and the gluomy windows, and they were arm in 
arm, 

_ “A generation hence,” said one of them, look- 
ing at the murky scene all around them, * Lon. 
doners won't believe that their city could ever 
have been as black a pit as this is.” 

_ “But this generation will see the change, will 
it not ” said his companion, whose voice had just 
4 trace of a foreign accent init. “ You are go- 
ing to make the transformation, are you not?” 

“Ty” suid he, laughing. “1 don't know how 
many are all trying at it; and whoever suceceds 
in getting what is really wanted will be a won- 
der-worker, I can tell you, What’s more, he will 
be a very rich man. You don't seem to think 
about that, Yolande.” 

* Abont what, then ?” - 

. Why, that you are guing ty marry a very poor 
Man, : 

“No, 1 do not care at all,” she said, or rather 
what she did say was, “I do not care aytall”— 
despite the tuition of her father. 

_ “That is because you don't understand what 
_ ito means,” said he, in a kindly way, “* You have 
had no possibility of knowing. You can’t have 
any knowledge of what it is to have a limited in- 
oe have to watch small economies, andthe 
ike. ; 

“Ah, indeed, then!" said she.“ And ny papa 

always angry with me for my economies, and the 


y 


said 


care and the thrift that the ladies at the Chateau 
exercised always! ‘Miser,’ he savs to me— miser 
that you are!’ Oh, Lum not afraid of being poor 
—not aytall!”’ 

“T have a chance,” he suid, absently. “So 
fay, indeed, [ have been lucky. And the public 
are hanging back just now; they have seen so 
many bad experiments that they won't rush at 
any ove system without examining the others; 
it’s the best one that will win in the end. But 
it's only a chauce, after all, Yolande,” said he, 
“T wonder if I was born to be your evil genius ? 
It was [ who sent you away from your own home, 
where you were happy enuugh; and you must 
have suffered a terrible anxiety all that time—I 
can see the change in you.” 

“Oh, but J will not have you speak like that,” 
said she, putting her other hand on his arm. 
“How can you speak like that to me when it is 
night and day that J can not tell you how grateful 
Tam to you? Yes; it was vou who sent me: if 
Thad not loved you before, I should love you for 
that now—with my whole heart. If you had 
known, if you had seen, what jov it was to my 
poor mother that I was with her for that time, 
that we were together, and she happy and cheer- 
ful for the first time for many, many sad vears— 
if you had seen the gladuess in her face every 
morning when she saw me, then perhaps you 
would have understood. And if I had not gone 
to her, if I had never known her, if she had 
never had that little happiness, would that not 
have been a sad thing’ That she might have 
died among strangers, and I, her own daughter, 
amusing myself with friends and idleness and. 
pleasure somewhere—it is tov terrible to think 
of! And who prevented that? It is not my 
gratitude only, it ishers also, that I give you, that 
I offer you. You made her happy for a time, 
when she had need of some kindness, and you 
can not expect that I shall forget it.” 

“You are too generous,” he said, “It is a 
small matter to offer advice. J sacritived no- 
thing; the burden of it fell on you. But I will 
be honest with vou. I guessed that you would 
have anxiety and trouble; but I knew you would 
be brave enough to face it; and I knew, too, 
that you would not afterward regret whatever 
vou might have come through, and [ know that 
you don't regret it now. [know you well enough 
for that.” 

“ And some day,” she said, “or perhaps through 
many and many veurs, L will try to show vou 
what value [ put on your opinion of me; and if 
{ do not always deserve that vou think well of 
me, at least [shall try to deserve it—can I prom- 
ise more 2” 

At this moment John Shortlands made his 
appearance; he had come out frum the sinvking- 
rootn, with a cigar in his mouth, 

“Look here, Yolande,” he suid. “TIT suppo:e 
yon don't want to hear any more of the debate 2” 

“No, no.” she said, quickly, “dt is stupie—- 
stupid. Why do they not say what they mean 
at once—not stumbling here, stumbling there, 
and all the others talking among themselves, aud 
as if evervbody were yoiug asleep 7” 

“Its lively enough sometimes, F can assure 
you,” he said, “ However, your father thinks 
it’s no Use your waiting anv longer. He's de- 
termined tu wait uot) the division is taken; and 
no one knows now when it will be. He says 
you'd better go back to vour hotel—I suppose 
Mr. Melville will see you so far, Well.” said he, 
addressing Jack Melville, * what do vou think of 
the dinner Wintethourne got for vou 7” 

“Twasn't thinking of it much,” Jack Melville 
suid. “Twas more interested in the Members. 
T haven't been near the House of Commons since 
Tused to come up from Oxford for the boat. 
race.” ; 

* How's the company going 2” 

“Preay well) Po othink; bat of course Pve 
nothing to do with that. Ihave uv capital to 
invest.” 

“Except: brains; and sometimes that’s as 
good as bank - notes. Well,” said) Shortlands, 
probably remembering an adage about the prop- 
er number for company, “PIL bid ve good-night 
—for Pm going back to the mangle—I may take 
a turn at it myself.” 

So Juck Melville and Yolande together set out 
to tind their way through the corridors of the 
House out into the night world of London, and 
when they were in Palace Yard, Yolande said she 
would just as soon walk up to the hotel where 
her father and herself were staying, for it was no 
farther away than Albemarle Street. 

“Did you hear what Mr. Shortlands said 2” 
she asked, brightly. “Perhaps, after all, then, 
there is to be nu romance? [am not to be like 
the hervine of a book, who is approved because 
she inarties a poor man¥ I am uot to muke 
any such noble sacrifice?” 

“Don’t be too sure, Yolande,” said he, goud- 
naturedly, “Companies are kittle cattle to deal 
with; and an inventor’s business is still more 
uncertain, There is a chance, as I say; but it 
is only a chance. However, if that fails, there 
will be something else. [am not afraid.” 

“And [—am I afraid?” she said, lightly. 
“No! Becanse I know more than’ you—oh 
yes, a great deal more than you. And perhaps 
IT should not speak ; for it is a secret—uno, no, it 
is not a secret, fur vou-have guessed it: do you 
not know that you have Monaglen 9" 

He glanced at her to vee whether she was 
merely making fun; but he saw in her eyes that 
she was making an actual—if amused—inquiry. 

“Well, Yolande,” said he, “of course I know 
of Mrs. Bells: fantasy; but I don’t choose to 
build my calculations for the future on a fun- 
tasy.? : gite. 

“Bat.” said Yolande, rather shyly, “if you 
were told it was done? If Monaglen were al- 
ready yours’ If the lawyers had dune—vh, ev- 
ervthing—all settled—what then ?” 

“*What then?’ I would refuse to take it. 
But it is absurd. Mrs. Bell can not be such a 


mad-woman. I know she is a very kind woman ; 
and there is in her nature a sort of romantic at- 
tachment to my father’s family—which I rather 
imagine she has cultivated by the reading of 
those old songs. Still, she can not have done 
anything so wild as that.” 

“She has bought Monaglen,” Yolande said, 
without looking up. 

“Very well. Do thought she would do that— 
if she heard it was in the market. Very well. 
Why shouldn’t she go there, and send for her 
relatives, if she has any, and be a grand lady 
there’ I lave met more than one grand lady 
who hadn’t half her natural grace of manner, 
nor half her kindliness of heart.” 

“It is very sad, then,” said Yolande (who was 
afraid to drive him into a more decided and de- 
finitive opposition). “Here is a poor woman 
who has the one noble ideal, the dream of ber 
life. Jt hus been her hope and her pleasure for 
many and many a year; aud when it comes near 
tu completion—no—there is an obstacle, and 
the Jast obstacle that yne could bave imagined ! 
Ah, the ingratitude of it! Ie hus been her ro- 
mance; it has been the charm of her life. She 
has no husband, no children. She has, [ think, 
not any relation left. And because you are 
proud, you do not care that you disappoint her 
of the one hope of her life—that you break her 
heart?” 

“Ah, Yolande,” said he, with a smile, “ Mrs. 
Bell has got hold of you with her old Scotch 
songs, she has been walking you through fairy- 
land, and your reason has got perverted. What 
do you think people would say if I were to take 
away this pyor woman’s money from her’ rela- 
tives, or from her friends and acquaintances if 
she has no relatives? [t is too absurd. If I 
were the prowoter of a swindling company, now, 
I could sharp it out of her that way; that would 
be all right, and I should remain an honored 
member of society ; but this won't do—this wou't 
do at all. You may be as dishonest as you like, 
and so Jong as you don’t give the law a grip on 
you, and suv long as you keep rich enough, you 
can have plenty of public respect, but yuu can't 
afford to become ridiculous, No, no, Yulande ; 
if Mrs. Bell has bought Monaglen, lec her keep 
it. Fo hope she will install herself there, and 
play Lady. Bountiful—she can do that naturally 
enough ; and when she has had her will of it, 
then, if she likes to leave it to ine at her death, 
E shall be her obliged and humble servant. But 
in the mean tine, my dearest Yolande, as you 
and [ have got to face the world together, I 
think we'd better have as little fantasy around 
us ax possible—except the fantasy of affection, 
and the more of that we have the better.” 

When they got to the hotel they paused out- 
side the glass door to say good-by 

© Good-vight, dearest Yolande.” 

“ Good-nigitt, dear Jack.” 

And then she looked up at this broad-shoul- 
deved, pale, dark man, and there was a curious 
stuile in her beautiful, sweet, and serious face. 

“Is it trae,” she asked, “ that a woman always 
has heer own way 7” 

© They say xo, at all events,” was the answer. 

* And if two women have the same wish and 
the same hope, and only one nin to say no, then 
it is still more likely he will be defeated ¥” 

“T shouldn't. say be had wueh chance my- 
self,” Jack Melville said.“ But what's your 
‘eunundrimn now, sweetheart 2” 

“Then TL foresee something,” she said.“ Yes, 
T see that we shall have to ask Myr, Leslie to be 
very kind and to lend us Duncan Macdonald for 
anevening, Oh, not so very far away—not so 
far away as you imagine; because, you know, 
when we have all gone up to Monaglen House, 
and we are all inside, going over the rooms—and 
looking here and there with a great curiosity and 
intevest—or perhaps we are all seated in the 
dining-room, having a little chat together—then 
what will you say if all at once you heard the 
pipes outside, and what do you think Dunean 
will play, on such an evening as that, if net 
* Melville's Welcome Home’ 2” 

THE END, 


a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ary Girt. —Put rows of black velvet ribbon on your 
checked silk apron, on the ruffles, and acrose the back 
breadtha; then have wu plain bluck Jersey to wear with 
this skirt. ’ 

H. KE. S.—Figured foulard, or cera ponugee, or dark 
red grenadine, would be prettier han pink satin tor a 
polonaise over a black silk skirt. , 

Roax.—The boxes you mention, or other articles for 
a gentleman's room—au engraving, & fire-sereen, aw 
aplasher embroidered by yourself, au afghan, a eofa 
pillow, a new book, or a rack tor books—would be 
suitable gifts for him, : . 

Bratrioe,— Your ideas about the pink bunting are 
good, Pink the tuche, One or two long pleatings 
are as atylish as several smaller Ones, Wear a double 
ruche of lace aronnd the neck and sleeves, 

. Z W.—Rough straw with a pointed crown and 
bri turned back is the Cinderella poke. 

E. A. L—Get pale blue wane’ vefling for an over- 
dreas for the blue silk. Make the black Spanish lace 
over pale yellow or orange satin Surnh. Use the white 
Indias silk for a basque and pleated skirt bencath your 
white embroidered over-dress. 

Suena VANn.—In cold weather amall boys in kilt 
skirta wear very short tronsers of the same material, 
but the regular knee-pantaloons are vot now put on 
until the boy is seven or eight years old, and he thea 
quita skirts and wears jackets, Black kid or Ruasian 
leather card cases are ueed by ladies iu mourning, ‘To 
remove kerosene stalus from marble use a strony su- 
lution of potash, - E 

Mauni.—The stem green armure sample which you 
have marked ia the most atyliah, Make it like the 
tailor dresses lately described in the Bazar, and havea 
plaid travelling cloak, Get a green straw emall bon- 
net or turban, xud trim with velvet and feather te 
Seven yards will be enough for your dress, Nuvy blue 
is still popular. 

C. E. M.—Have very sheer nuns’ veiling, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, for a white dreas while you 
are in mourning. If it is for plain use, get Victoria 
lawn, and trim with revering aud: pleatings. Lace 
bunting ia not worn by those who use crape trimming; 
the black nuns’ veiling or plain grenadine is more suil- 
able. . 
Wreteen [Gnoramca.—For your dreas on the ateam- 
er get warm wool Clcviot ur elec navy blue danucl, 


and inake like the taflor drerues recently described 
in the Bazar. You should have a handsome black 
satin demi-trained dress with jet and Jace for trimming 
for the dinner dress, For this read New York Fash. 
ions of Bazur No. 19, Vul. XVIL Your sage silk is 
stylish, and should bave a polonaise of grenadine of 
siinilar color, or elee one of the figured foulards in 
which this shade is combined with others. 

Vereen an,—Your green checked silk is in good style, 
and should make three gathered or pleated flounces 
with a row of wide darker green velveton each flonnce, 
with a basque and over-skirt of green cashmere of 
nin’ veiling. 

HL +E. H.—Pleatings on the akirt and forming a vest 
should be made of bine satin Surah to give charactce 
to the dress of which you send a aample. 

A Cortesron vent.— Madras mindin curtaing may be 
bought as low as $6 a window. They should be hung 
on bree rods with rings. 4 

River.—A habit-skirt should be about two and 4 
Har pe yards wide. Tn length its frout should touch 
the floor when the wearer stands, and the back should 
be ten inches longer than the front, 

Min. J. A. 8.—Monograms perforated cost U5 cents 
or 1. Perforated single letters are Jess. A catalogue 
has been sent to your address, 

Frasors P, W.—Training achoole are connected with 
the Bellevue Hospital and New York Hospital, Write 
tw them for circulars. 

Myatie.—Flonnces of black Ince or satin Surah, or 
of velvet brocaded grenadine, would be handsome with 
euch a polonaise, and white skirts with white lace 
flonnces are also worn with yellow over-dresses,—No 
gentleman would persist in smoking im the presence 
of ladies, Knowing it to be disagreeable to them. 
While children are bound to defer to their parenty’ 
tastes and feelings, wise fathers and mothers take cure 
that the consideration shall not be all on one side. 

GoLoen Rute.—The nuns’ veiling dress js suitable, 
and may be copied from illustrations in late numbers 
of the Bazar.—Under the circumstances, you should ye- 
turn all gitte, 

Mesioran.—We can give you no further information, 

A. B, C.—Read the notice published in the Bazar. 

A Sunsonmer, aNp Oturua—We can not determine 
the value of books, coins, etc., nor can we aid any one 
in obtaining employment, or give addresses in this 
cohmin. 

Mosien..—We wonld recommend Professor Com. 
fort's German Series, publixhed by Harper & Brothers. 

M. W. M.—We have never heard of a dairy-muids’ 

PLY. 
" A Sunsonisen.—If a lady comes to the door herself 
w ae you call ou her sister, you should give her your 
card. 

E. M. (.—It is proper and customary for a lady to 
give a gentleman an engagement ring. He wears it 
hipon the third flager of his left hand, or on the lite 
finger, ax he pleares, 

M. Fo ann H. E. L.—Read about graduates’ dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 14, Vol. XVI. 

Stsorke Frenp.—Barred muslin is only suitable for 
a very plain dreas for mornings. Get sprigged white 
muslin, and read Bazar No, 14, Vol. XVI, tor hints 
about making it, Get bine and white checked ging- 
ham and linen lawn for other wash dresses. 

H. F.—Girls of seventeen wear jackets or else very 
small round capes like thelr dreacea, ‘The Jermey jack- 
et would suit better than the more elderly dolnan. 
Get a yreen straw Langtry poke, and tring it with simoall 
rosettes of velvet ribbon of the same color, and an 
aigrette, pompons, or ostrich tips. ; 

A Fueseon Gia. —Twist your bair into the smallest 
coil it will make, and wear it on the crown or below it, 
ax best anite the contour of your head. Put a little 
baudoline on the Corehead curls, or wear a thick and 
straight bang that ix not flattened by bandoling, 

D. BE. M.—The adel you have choxen in Bazar Nou. 
12, VoL. XVE, is excellent. 

A Scnsormen.—For the black striped silk skirt get 
a polonaise of plain black silk Surab. For the colored 
ai use pray or lavender uns’ yeiling, or else cush- 
Inere torn basque and over-skirt. 

futisoink.—A pair of vases or some taatefal pieee of 
decorated chine for the tuble will be au inexpeusive 
wedding present, and will also be usetul. 

Prytiis.—A piece of whalebone curved into shape 
will do an well ag a steel spring at the fop of a sleeve. 
Girls of sixteen do not wear hanging braids of hair as 
they did formerly, They wear a coil or twisted braid 
low on the nape of the neck. 

Apere—The sleeves of cashmere suits are long 
enough to need only a small white frill to huish, covers 
jug the wrist. Tlnatratious in the Bazar will show 
you this very plainly. 

Mire. M,C. A.—Rend abont white dresses iu) New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVI 

Corvstry Dresswaken.—Do not line pleatings of 
goods of medinm weight; only those fabrics that are ot 
light quality have erinoline linings. A satin Rbhadames 
suit tora stout young lady should be made like sure 
No, 3 on the Jower halt ot page 245, Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XVIL 

New Scnsermer.--Get flared oftoman silk—not 
that which wm plainly repped—to go with # plain silk 
skirt, Get Havana brown cashmere, serge, or camels. 
hair for a travelling dress, and make it like the tailor 
dresses lately described in the New York Fashions of 
the Bazar, As changeable sating are in fashion, vou 
ean probably tateh your sample, or else get a Chanye- 
able ottoman silk of the same colors, 

FE. V. P.—Both your locks of lair are shades of gold. 
en blonde, 

Towa Scascriben. —White dotted muslin, or else the 
tinted Madras touslin with a good deal of blue in it, 
will be pretty curtains for your blue and maple tur. 
nixbed Chamber, Steiug them on rings and rods with- 
out cornice or lambrequit. 

L. HW. B.—Use velvet ribbon as you suggest, with 
collar und cofis of velvet. Stitch the coat near the 
edges, and linve crocheted bullet-shuped buttuna, Do 
not cord the basque, nor use piping. 

AL R.--Lighter brown or cern nuns’ veiling for a 
basque and apron over-skirt will be pretty with your 
brows silk skirt. 

Souoor-Gini.—Make your basqne, paniers, and skirt 
of the light green chine silk like your sample, with a 
anus vest and weathered ruffles of darker green silk. 

Prim your Leghorn hat with pleated Valenciennes lace, 
pale yellow velvet ribbon, and white and yelluw us- 
trich feathers 

Thanos, —Get caxhmere or nape’ veiling of darker 
Dine for a Marie Antoinette polonaise to wear with a 


pleated skirt of your watered silk. 


C. 1. F.—A_ small dark straw bonnet with pulted 
velvel on the brim and narrow velvet strings will be ws 
suitable travelling bonnet for the summer tor a lady 
of tifty verre of age. 

Lattin Goosr.—Addrese a gentleman by the title 


_ that belongs to him, of course, ax“ Captain Smith.” 


BE. H.—We can not publish inonograms by request. 

As Onn Supsonisnn—We recommend no depilas 
tories, 

Neco Ro anp Sunsoniper.—Your question fs an- 
awered in Bazar No, 5, Vol. XVI, in an article on“ Lae 
vitutious, Acceptances, and Regrets.” 

Viserixg-Carp.—It is correct to use the prefix Mr.” 
on yourcard, Bazar No, 29, Vol. XIV., gives iufurma- 
tion on card etiquette. 

‘Toras, IGvoranok.—The best solution of your difi- 
culties wonld be fo invite no one to your wedding, but 
to send cards afterward. Tf yon could not give a re- 
ception at your grandfather's house you could not 
well ask people to come from a distance simply to see 
youtarried in church, A flonnced satin would be too 
dressy for a hotel, or for any meal save dinner. You 
are not too old to have a nuns veiling dress buttoned 
7 the back, but they ure much prettier buttoued in 

ront. 

E. E.—The bride’s mother should bear every expense 
of the wedding of her daughter. It would not be in 
yood taste fo Wear orange Dlossome with a seal brown 
cavhmere travelling dress Ax to the cniquette of the 
dinner, the bride ix taken in tirat by ber husband, aud 
the bride's mother by the officiating clergyman, ‘The 
other relatives follow in order of consanguinity. [tix 
not now the trshion to-dixplay wedding gifta, but if 
you wish to do go, they should be in your parlor, not 
lw your bedruvm. 
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IONE STEWART 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Autnor oF “ PATBIONA Kranatr,” “THe 


ATONENENT OF LraM Donnas,” “UNDER WHIOH 
Loep?” “ My Love,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXL—( Continued.) 
FOR ALL TIME. 


Tris feeling of difficulty grew, as of course It 
would, and his courage strengthened with time 
and distance; so that when he was at Messina 
he wrote to Captain Stewart, repeating what he 
had said before—that he was too poor to marry 
as things were, and that he saw no prospect in 
the future of making such an income as would 
enable him to take a dowerless wife. His health 
was delicate; his friends were few; his outlook 
was dark; his horizon was narrow, and ever peo- 
pled with those fearful shapes of poverty and 
want and the gaunt wolf so sure to prowl about 
the door. In all these circumstances, then, he 
was bound as a man of honor to give up the en- 
gagement and restore Ione to freedom and her 
friends. " 

‘And then, because he was pitiful and kind- 
hearted, aud more easily stirred by emotional 
impulse than became a man, he wrote to Ione 
more strongly than he really felt, thinking to 
soften the blow to her by expressing himself as 
broken-hearted in losing her. 

And indeed at the moment he was deeply 
moved, thinking of the girl’s sorrow, her beauty, 
and her love, till his eves grew moist, and a tear 
fell from his long lashes on to the paper and 
blotted what he had written. 

His decision was accepted by Captain Stewart 
in a curt letter of few words and no regrets. 
lone did not write at all, But as she was natu- 
rally represented by her adopted father, her si- 
lence was of the kind which affirms and con- 
sents, and St. Claire was once more free. He 
felt stronger and stouter, more manly altogether, 
than he had felt ever since that fatal day when 
the sunshine had bewildered him, and his own 
weakness had overpowered him—when the story 
of Pygmalion had been renewed to his shame 
and Jone’s misery. As he went on board the 
boat at Messina, setting his face toward Naples, 
and leaving Sicily in the shadow of the past, his 
whole being was full of that divine sense of free- 
dom which seemed to make up for all the rest. 
He was free—free to think of Monica and to for- 
get lone—tfree to love and live as he would, with- 
out any person’s claim or right intervening—free 
to feel that he had acted as an honorable man 
chould—that he had re-asserted his manhood and 
his strength, and saved Ione from poverty and 
distress. 

And yet her unfathomable eyes every now and 
then scemed to flash like light before him, and 
he felt a certain pain at his heart, a certain op- 
pression of soul and sense, when he thought of 
her there in her loneliness and sorrow, and knew 
by his own experience what she suffered. 

His mind was tossed and racked between self- 
condemnation and self-excuse. It had been all 
his fault, all his sin, that she was so unhappy 
now. He had been weak and wicked. Yet what 
had he done that was so heinous ’—given her a 
kiss. Was that such a crime that he should be 
required to expiate it with the happiness of his 
life, with perjury and deceit? It was morbid to 
condemn himself so severely—worse than morbid 
to give it such enduring effects. She and her 
people had taken him too seriously. The mis- 
chief had lain here, and not in his innocent kiss, 
which ought to have committed him to as little 
as it meant. He reasoned himself into a toler- 
ably calm frame of mind for one hour; but the 
next his troublesome conscience made itself heard 
in spite of his efforts to silence it, and he suffer- 
ed the tortures inevitable to folly when a man’s 
head is good, and his will has no backbone worth 
speaking of. 

He was thinking all this one morning while 
sitting in the villa at Naples, drinking in the sun- 
light, but scarcely delighting in its charm. He 
had halted for a day or two on the way; for 
though he was so much stronger and better alto- 
gether for his sojourn at Palermo, he was not able 
to bear great fatigue. And he had to husband 
his strength for his long journey home. 

While sitting there, with his air of disguised 
prince, he saw a tall, slight figure coming slowly 
through the trees. Her cream-colored dress, with 
its old-gold trimmings, hanging in straight folds 
to her feet and clinging to her figure, her hat, 
with its cream-golored feathers tipped with old- 
gold, her gait. and height, all suggested lone. 
But surely it was only a fond suggestion of his 
fancy. It was impossible to be Ione—impossible!. 
It might as easily be Monica herself—and yet how 
a i lverally and in very truth how awfully like 

one! 

; The figure came slowly forward, looking to the 
right and the left as if searching for some one. 
As it neared him St. Claire saw the face—the 
yellow-hazel eyes which burned like living fire 
from under the level brows; the red-gold hair 
that caught tne sunlight in its crossing threads 
till it glistened like a metallic aureole about her 
head; the lips apart as of one in mortal agony, 
the nostrils dilated and quivering with pain; 
the face that of the Medusa, beautiful, young, a 
goddess under torture, a woman in her moment 
of despair—yes, it was she; it was Ione! He 
was here and she was there, and only a few feet 
of earth divided them. The sea had been bridged 
over; time- and distance -were--ne- more- than 
thoughts; she had come to seek him in his flight 
—and she had found him. 

As she saw him she gave a little cry and came 
up to him, holding out her hands palm upward, 


* Begun in Hagren's Bazan No. 2, Vul. XVL 


with the same gesture of self-giving as she had 
made under the earruba-tree. 4 

“| have come to you because I can not live 
without you,” she said, in answer to his half-terri- 
fied exclamation, “It was worse than death to 
be there without you, Armine ; and I would rather 
die than live if Iam to live =xay oe you. sd 

oM r girt! yw Jone! you ave Tully 
both yourself and ie said Armine, with the 
very quietness of despair. 

Of what use to struggle when the end has 
come ? , : 

“Do not scold me, Armine,” she said, with 
strange humbleness. “1£ you love me as you 
say, you know by your own heart that I could do 
nothing else. How could I live without you? or 
you without me? You knew that I would come. 
You knew that I would either drown myself in 
the sea or come to you. ‘There was no help for 
it. And I knew that you wanted me,” she add- 
ed, turning to him with all a woman’s grace of 
self-bestowal when she confesses her own passion 
ay a response to her lover’s. 

What can a man do with the unwelcomed de- 
votion ef a woman’ Reject it?—fling it back 
in her face like the dust of dead men’s bones 
and the refuse of used things? But if he him- 
self has been the cause? if he has made her be- 
lieve that he loved her and wanted her love in 
return? And if she be young and beautiful, and 
of a kind whom even a prinee, disguised or not, 
might be proud to win and wear y—how as aman 
of honor can lhe?—how as a man of flesh and 
blood is it possible? Even one who is all soul, 
and out of whom the beast has been eliminated, 
even he must pause before such a manifestation, 
staggered, and in some sense intoxicated. 

It was to no good that Armine had tried to 
convince himself that he had not been to blame, 
and that‘really an innocent little kiss on the 
back of a girl’s neck ought not to have entailed 
all these grave consequences. It was of no use. 
He had been foolish, putting it at the best and 
mildest; and having been foolish he must pay 
for his folly. He had made the girl believe that 
he loved her, and she bad taken him at his own 
showing. He had told her that his heart was 
broken, his life desolate, his future dark without 
her, and she had come to give him joy by the 
wealth of her love, sunshine by the warmth of 
her passion, Was this a time to think of muaid- 
enly modesty, of virginal reserve ?—a time to 
wonder if she had not transgressed the strict 
bounds of both® Maidenly modesty and virgin- 
al reserve are jewels in the crown of womanhood : 
granted. But if love thinks that love craves ? 
If the only barrier between happiness and the 
beloved is conventional prudence? Are there 
not times aud seasons when, to the loving, so- 
ciety is only the ghost of a dead pedant, and na- 
ture and love are the living lords ? 

‘A woman is of flesh and blood all the same as 
a man, and Jone’s flesh and blood were more vi- 
talized than were most. It was all because of 
her belief that Armine loved her, and had given 
her up for her good against his own desire. Had 
she suspected the arid truth she would indeed 
have flung herself into the sea rather than have 
crossed it. For it is one thing for a woman to 
offer of her own free-will the Jove which she be- 
lieves is desired though not sought, and another 
to ask for a response to her own passion, which 
has sprung up spontaneously, neither sought nor 
desired. The one comes into the list of heroic 
deeds, the other into that of follies which are 
also crimes against one’s self, And Tone’s was 
of the former. 

Armine’s emotion overcame him, Tt was not 
all the emotion of joy, but it was not all that of re- 
pugnance. He was a man, though a weak one, 
and he could not but feel the full force of the 
tremendous thing she had done for him. It 
would be his ruin and hers ; nevertheless it was 
heroie, royal, sublime. And she was so beauti- 
ful, and her passionate devotion was so sincere! 

“Do you really give me up for poverty only?” 
she asked, after a pause, her soul stirred like a 
drugged sleeper half awakening. “You do love 
me as I love you, do you not?” 

. Pitiful-and kindly, weak and warmed by her 
love to something. of its own fire, he could not 
undeceive her. She had come to him for love 
and joy, believing in him, trusting in him, loving 
him; and he could not give her sorrow and truth in- 
stead of that which she came to find—and to give. 

“Yes,” he said, steadily ; “Ido love you, lone. 
It is only because of poverty that I gave you up.” 

“Then I care for nothing now in the world,” 
suid Ione, with the air and manner of one who 
has gained the vietory.. “ If you love me—hesta / 
I will work fur you; I will be your good genins, 
Armine; and you shall find all things better be- 
cause of me. Only love me as I love you and all 
will go well. Love me, and forever after you 
shall have reason to bless the day when I took my 
life in my own hands and came to lay it in yours,” 

She poured out her love as a flood, wherein he was 
overwhelmed ; she wrapped him in it asin a gar- 
ment of fire, that clung closer than his own flesh ; 
he could not resist her—no man could—and he 
was swept away by the torrent and burned by the 
five. There was no other course open to him, and 
he had only to accept his position and legalize 
hers. He must make her his wife, ruin or not, 
and gave her from the consequences of the folly 
she had committed for love of him. It was easy 
to say that he -was weak and that he ought not 
to have yielded, but there are times in one’s life 
when self-sacrifice is the bravest action, and per- 
jury to the past the first virtue; and this was one 
of them. 

Wherefore he wrote to Captain Stewart, and 
told him all that had-been.and all that was.to be; 
and how, as soon as things could be legally ar- 
ranged, he would marry Ione at the Consulate. 
He ended by expressing a hope that he, the Cap- 
tain, Tone’s adopted father, and Mrs. Stewart, her 
adopted mother, would come over to Naples to 
give their sanction tu the ceremony. 


the letter to her. 
do not. e 
combated her dictum by the baseless “ hope 

of that superficial optimism which simply refuses 
to see the bad side of things because they are 
disagreeable to look at. 
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“But they will not,” said Tone, when he read 
“] know them, Armine; you 
They will not,” she repeated, when he 


She proved herself right. To Armine’s letter 


came, a8 a reply, certain legal documents by 
which Cuptain Stewart gave his gonsent to the 
marriage; three boxes, full of everything that 
could be said to belong to Ione—all her clothes, 
her trinkets, her girlish treasure, her books, her 
music, her very wrecks and relies of childish toys 
—all her property, down to the veriest bits of rub- 
bish; but for reply to the request of her adopted 
parents’ presence to sanction the marriage, simply 
two lines: “ We desire to hear no more of you 
or of her. 


She is dead to us forever.” 
Thus the two began life together alone and 


absolutely isolated from all family connections 
whatsoever—she loving him with the whole force 
of her passion, the whole creative power of her 
imagination—he loving Monica, but resolved to 
bury her sweet image deep in the unfathomable 
recesses of his heart, and to do his duty to the girl 
who, for love of him, had not done it to herself. 


[ro BE OONTINURD.] 
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LAWS OF ADOPTION IN CHINA. 


By WONG CHIN FOU. 


NE of the gravest calamities to be appre- 
hended by a Chinaman is to die without 


leaving mule posterity to care for his ashes and 
decorate his grave, thereby pacifying his wander- 
ing spirit in purgatory, 
good fortune to become the father of a-son is 
properly considered to be a matter worth buast- 
ing of, and something to be long remembered. 
{tis generally with manifestations of unbounded 
joy upproximating to childish glee that the fa- 
ther of the new-born male infant heralds its ad- 
vent, often spending a third of his entire fortune 
in celebrating the joyful event. Such, however, 
is not the case when a female child is born, for 
reasons which are given hereafter. 


Therefore to have the 


This almost universal fear of leaving in death 


no son to execute the family ceremonies and 
perform the post-mortem services is contined in 
greater part to the middle classes, being seareely 
ever realized by the wealthier families, owing to 
their plurality of wives. 
serious weight in the minds of those who are ex- 
tremely poor; but among those who occupy 8 po- 
sition midway between the two, as above remurk- 
ed, it occasions great concern. 
nocent and loving wife is frequently most unjust- 
lv blamed by the overanxious husband for not 


Neither does it have 


Indeed, the in- 


having presented her lord with a son and heir. 
China is the only country where bachelors are 


sometimes rendered supremely happy by taking 
advantage of a system of lawful robbery of the 
happiness of others. 
is not only an object of aversion to the fair maid- 
ens of the place of his nativity, but he is consid- 
ered a useless ornament to society in general, be- 


Individually the bachelor 


sides being an object of especial fear among those 


of his own kindred; for, being wifeless himself, 
and consequently without issue, he can, if he so 


choose, legally elaim the first-born male child of 


cany one of his vounger brothers with impunity 


- y 
the bereaved parents having no redress. . 

The law governing this point distinctly says: 
“Tf an elder brother shall have arrived at the 


age of fifty years, being barren, he may take the 


first male child born to any of his younger bro- 
thers and claim him as his own by right of in- 
heritance, the male child so chosen to become 
his legal representative and heir-to his estates.” 
- But under no circumstances can the younger 
brother, if likewise situated, claim from an elder 
brother the same: privilege, because the son of 
an elder brother is legally. considered to be-one 
degree higher than the son of a younger brother, 

This somewhat peculiar and to the uninitiated, 
I doubt not, interesting law of adoption hay been 
so implicitly adhered toby the Chinese that it 
has created the strongest feeling of affection and 
mutual interest between brothers of the same 
family. Three brothers, all of whom were young 
men, sincerely attached to each other, came to 
this country some five years ago,and started in 
the laundry business in Chicago, at which place 
I formed their intimate acquaintance. A year or 
twoatter, having been successful in amassing quite 
a little fortune—some $1100—among the three, 
the two younger brothers: begged the elder to re- 
pair to their far-distant home, carrying with him 
the whole sum of their combined savings,.and im- 
mediately take to himself a wife, hoping thereby to 
greatly lessen the dread chances of being robbed of 
their first-born son in the near future through his 
remaining a bachelor. He was at first averse to 
this, but finally their united entreatics caused 
hin to take rather an unwilling departure, since 
which time the two ‘remaining brothers have 
made another hundsome sum, and now the-poor 
innocent younger one of the-twu yet remaining is 
strenuously endeavoring to persuade his second 
elder brother to follow the same course. 

It will be obvious to the reader that to have 
been-born the seventh son‘is, if a subject of the 
Chinese Empire, a thing to be deplored, for it 
entails the greatest trouble on the poor unfortu- 
nate, Even then it is better to have been born 
the seventh son than the first daughter, for al- 
though both may be treated with the same tender 
solicitude by their parents, yet their prospects 
during the greater part of life are: anything but 
cheerful, and particularly is this the case in re- 
gard to- the female child, no matter where she 
may rank in the order of offspring. In the first 
place, her right to inherit any portion of her par- 


_ents’ property is strictly denied by the law, ex- 
cept conditionally and in the following manner ; © 


_ In cases where the parents are without male 
issuc, cither of their own or through aduption in 


-_culjar feature in the cathedral plat 


the manner already described, a 

estate is very large, the daughter meee ane 
main single and loyal to the members of oe 
parent’s house, or, being married, if she real 
upon her husband to forswear forever tis al 
legiance to his own kindred and relatiy ro 
degree, and change his surname to ¢ 


e3 of every - 
hat of the 


daughter’s father, so as to forever beco) ; 
son, this being publicly recorded and ae 


ledged, the estates then may be partially con. 


trolled by the daughter for the benefit of herself 
in the first instance, or for her by her husband, the 
newly created son, in the second instance, who 


would generally assume the entire control not 


only of her property, but also of herself. 


The cowmon laws of China prohibit people of 
the same surname from intermarrying. Thus 
for instanee, in the Lee family, numbering some 
15,000,000 individual members—the males are 
not allowed to marry any female who bears the 
same family name. Mise Lee is therefore obliged 
to marry into a family whose members have been 
strangers to her family for at least 500 years be- 
fore she was born! After she is married she is 
supposed to be forever lost to the Lee family, and 
must forsake and forget all her numerous kith 
and kin, and cleave forever to those of her newly 
wedded Jord. She must even transfer her eptire 
affections (if she have any) to her husband’s f; 
ily; they must not be divided between the two, 
For this reason the law justly prohibits any right or 
title to her parental estates, except in the manner 
before described. In its stead, she must there. 
after depend entirely upon the husband’s family 
for her patrimony, he being generally selected 
from a family of equal financial standing. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on double page. 


ie continuation of the series of views of Eng- 
lish cathedrals which we have been publish. 
ing in Harper’s Weekcy and Harrer’s Bazar, 
we now present to our readers a view of the 
Metropolitan church of Canterbury. The seat 
of the Primate of All England, founded by Au- 
gustine, sanctified by the martyrdom of Becket, 
ruled now by a statesman like Stephen Langton, 
now by a theologian like Bradwardine, the doctor 


profundus of the schoolmnen, the history of the 


cathedral is an epitome of the history of England. 
The present edifice consists of portions of the 
works of varivus prelates, from the rebuilding 
by Lanfrane to the death of Prior Goldstone—a 
period of four centuries—and exhibits specimens 
of nearly all the styles of pointed architecture. 
The view we give in this number is taken from 
the southwest, and exhibits the southwest porch, 
which forms the main entrance to the cathedral ; 
the south transept, opposite which is the north 
transept, where Becket was slain; the southeast 
transept, in which is now placed the patriarchal 
chair of Purbeck marble, called “St. Augustine's 
Chair,” and said to have been that in which the 
pagan kings of Kent were enthroned, and which 
was given to Augustine by Ethelbert to be the 
metropolitan cuthedra, The tradition is inaccu- 
rate, for Purbeck stone was not used till long 
after the days of Augustine, but the throne is 
undoubtedly of high antiquity. Beyond the sec- 
ond transept the view ends with St. Anselm's 
tower and chapel. Above-the chapel is a small 
room, with a window looking into the chureh, 
where a monk was nightly stationed to keep 
wateh over the shrine of St.Thomas. In this 


“watch-room it is said that King John of France 


was kept a prisoner. . 

The great’ central tower is named “ Bell Har- 
ry,” from a small bell hung at the top of it. It 
is one: ofthe: most beautiful specimens of Per- 
pendicular architecture existing. “It is 235 feet 
in height, and groups admirably -with the sur- 
rounding objects. The tower at-the northwest 
angle of the-nave is modern, and was not com- 
pleted till 1840, when it was erected: to replace 
the Norman tower known as the “ Arundel Stee- 
ple.” The south tower bears the name of the 
“ Dunstan Steeple.” The other, or northern side, 
of the cathedral is more-picturesque in its out 
lines and more interesting in its memories than 
the one given in our illustration. There in the 
north transept is the spot where- took place the 
murder which was regarded throughout Christen- 
dom as unexainpled in sacrilege since the crucl- 
fixion of our Lord.* The door by which the areh- 
bishop and-his murderers entered the church, the 
wall against which he leaned when De Tracy cut 
him down, and the pavement on which he fell, 
still remain as when the martyrdom took place. 
But the great ‘shrine of Becket was not in the 
transept, but at the east end of the choir. The 
spot where the shrine stood is indicated by some 
mosaic-work, while.in the roof above is & cres- 
cent of foreign wood, which perhaps bears some 
allusion to the well-known story that the arch 
bishop’s mother was a Saracen maiden who fok 
lowed his father from the far East. =”. - 1 

To this shrine came myriads of pilgrims of a 
countries and ranks, after the fashion of that im- 
mortal company which Chaucer has made familiar 
to us, Here came Louis VII. of France, the i 
French king who ever landed in England, an 
who, “being very fearful of the. water,” pray nl 
to St. Thomas to be saved from shipwreck OY 
seasickness. Emanuel, the Emperor of nee a 
paid a visit here in. 1400, and Sigismun : ne 
Emperor of the West, in 1417. A cei i 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. ] a: . 
here together.’ To the south of the shrine 18 As : 
monument of Edward the Black Prince, the . 
tomb erected in what was then considered 
most holy spot in England. The effigy is of | ak nad 
and exhibita the flat cheeks and the wellchiss 2 
nose of the house of Plantagenet. d aie eiculat 
t end, which was com 
From the transept 
to the crypt 


corona at the extreme €a8' 
monly called Becket’s crown. 


of the martyrdom access is gamed 
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was the chapel of Our Lady Undercroft, 
ee wealth and beatity exceeded even the 
famoils eHriné at Walsingham. The whole of the 
crypt was given by Queen Elizabeth to the French 
and Flemish refugees who fled from the bloody 

Alva. eee 

ean view of the city and cathedral is frotti 
Harhledown, whence “thé first English (Christian 
city is seen nestling down below. In the words 
of the lamented Dean Stanley: “The view from 
St, Martin’s Hill is one of the most inspiriting in 
the world; there is none to whicb we would more 
willingly take one who doubted whether. a small 
beginning could lead to a great and lasting good ; 
none which carries us more vividly back into the 
past, or more hopefully forward to the future.” 


THE CANON’S WARD. 
Br JAMES PAYN, 


Avmior or “Kit: a Mraory,” “ By Proxy,” * Hien 
Sprersa,” “ Waar Hx Cost Her,” “* Won—not 
Wooxp,” “A ConripkntiaL AGENT,” KTO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CRONIES, 


Waar “the High” is to Oxford men, pictur- 
esque, unique, unapproachable, “tle Backs"== 
the river gardens at the backs of their colleges 
=-are to Cambridge mien. There is beauty ull 
along tlie river ftont St. John’s to Corpus; “link. 
ed sweetiiess”—for do not the bridges juin the 
gardens ?—“ long drawn out.” It ttiay be @ per- 
onal partiality, but I venture to think that im- 
ihediatel? in front of Trinity College the heauty 
bf “the Backs” eulminates. There (to my eves) 
the stream {a broddet (it Nds “a feeder” through 
which a tiny shallop may be pitsHed betteath the 
lime boughs); there, to my ears, “ the freqtent 
pulse” of oars is more musival than! elsewheré ; 
the bridges liave 4 more gracefil curve. The 
tender gteensward, the fragrant ovethanging 
Sime walk like 4 ¢athedtal aisle in leaf—a pic- 

ure glazed, dlas! with tears, for those with whom, 
fie tile; tis winter-time, while when they. saw it 
last, long Pears dgd; ‘’twas May with them from 
head to heel.” : 

It is “the May” now (as thé May term is cell. 
ed), and “the Backs” are at their heat. though 
not their brightest, for dewy eve is about to fall. 
The sky colors above tree and turret are like a 
herald's garb, the herald of the summer; the 
bells of old St. Marv are clashing overhead, but 
mellowed by distance; the tinkle of the college 
bell is calling the white-robed students, flitting 
ghost-like through arch and corridor, to prayer, 
or at all events to chapel. Upon the water 
lingers yet a fairy fleet, and the light dip of the 
feathered oar, full on the stream, and sharp be- 
neath the bridge, falls dreamily on the ear. To 
the actors in such a scene its glories are less 
visible than to the eve of memory. We ure none 
of us fully aware of our happiness while it is 
with us, and Youth is as unconscious of it as is 
the flower of its blossom. It is Age alone which 
admires—and regrets. 

At the open window above the college arch- 
Way, 4 middle-aged man, his hair just tinged with 

ray; but with intellectual features that still re- 
ditt traces of pliysical beauty, is regarding this 
tair landstape with feelings that ure unshared 
by those he looks uptm,; and whose presence en- 
livens it, His thoughts are grave, though they 
are gladdened by its beauty. The grass is as 
green as when he trod it thirty years wo, and 
the fragrance of the lime walk has lost none of 
its sweetness, yet how much is gone that was there 
before! All is crowded with life, yet how great 
is the gap that Death and Change have made! 

A light hand, though it belongs to a man of 
six feet high, is laid upon the dreamer’s shoul- 
ders, and he looks up into the face of an old friend. 
It is Mavors, the tutor, with whom he had been 
at college, and who had remained at work there 
while he himself had taken a college living, given 
it up through ill health, been made a Canon of 
the neighboring cathedral, and finally had come 
back to Cambridge to “ reside.” 

“Why, Aldred, you are musing !”’ exclaimed the 
new-comer, in bantering but not unmusical tones. 
“ Are vou regretting that vou have not once more 
an under-graduate’s gown upon your shoulders ? 
Such thoughts never come into my head, because, 
I suppose, I have other things to do. The hand 
of least emplovmeut has the daintier sense. A 
thousand pardons—I forgot the Concordance.” 

“T was thinking of iny boy,” said the Canon, 
gently. 

“To be sure,” returned the other, his voice 
changing at onve to one of sympathy. “He 
would be just the age for coming up; and you 
would like to have him here, of course. The lads 
would interest one, no dowbt, if one had a son 
amongst them; as it is, I think Trinity would be 
the most delightful place in the world if it wasn’t 
for the lads.” 

_“ A pigeon pie without the pigeon,” remarked 
the Canon, smiling; “tough beef and hard eggs 
—though not so tough and not so hard as some 
of you would make yourselves out to be.” 

“Ah, you have forgotten what it is to be a 
tutor,” returned the other; “ what one suffers 
from those who bring up their offspring to us 
days before the term begins—the “Karly Fa- 
thers” and the mothers—as to a dry-nurse, each 
with his tale of intelligent precocity and bud- 
ding genius; likewise from the young gentlemen 
themselves, so full of promise, who take to spirits 
and the female retailers of spirits, and are sent 
down—after a brief but voluptuous career—in 
their second year.” 

“They are not all like that, however, if I re- 
member rightly.” 

“Oh no; there are your romantic young 
gentlemen, who know Shelley by heart, and even 
your own Milton, aud who would perhaps get their 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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fellowships, only that the day before they take 
their degree they marry their bed-maker’s daugh- 
ter. 
“And are there now no students?” inquired 
the Canoti, giving way to the other’s humor. 
“Certainly, oné or to; and those, from the 
tutor’s point of view, dre the-worst of all. They 
mostly tike to thathematics; wear wet towels 
round their heads. all night, drid eventually get 
brain-fever, and drown theniselves in the river 


yonder: you have no idea how my time is takén - 


up with inquests,” ie 
“Still, I wish my boy were here, Mavors,” sighed 
the Canon, “and that you were his tutor.” 
“And I wish it too, Aldred, with all my heart. 
Still, it is my firm conviction that a boy of char- 
acter knows what is best for himself; for nine- 
ty-nine lads out of a hundred it is all one: ‘sol- 
dier, sailor, tinker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, 
ploughboy, thief’; they are as fit for one calling 
as another; but your Robert, he is the hundredth. 
He bas views of his own, or 80 it seemed to me 
when I saw him at the Rectory; he-will distin- 
guish himself in whatever profession he has.a 
mind for.” : 
The color rose to the Canon's cheek: to have 
his boy praiyed was the greatest pleasure life had 
left for him. 
“ But a soldier, Mavors; and in India!” 
“Well, a soldier is better, at all events, than 
any other of the professions I mentioned. You, 


wouldn't muke-him a sailor, I suppose, serving is | 
a gun-boat in the-tropics, without half the neces. 


sary amount of cubic feet of air to breathe ing 
hor yet.a young gentleman at large, which means; 
in the end, the insolvent Court. And as to India, 
just think how your Indian enjoys getting home.!” 

“Ah, if he ever does!” returned the Canon, 
mournfully. . 

“Why shouldn't he? What's to prevent 
him? ‘He is not the boy to take to brandy, 
pawnee. A few years—” 

“fen, at least, Mavors,” put in the other, 
niournfully ¢ “and the lad’s ambitious ; if there's 


an opening he will make for it.” 


“ And mike his urark there,” added the tu- 
tor; cheerfully. “Why, one would really think 
that the boy had been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Aldred, Have you not your aister to take vare 
of you and look to your comforts? I wish /had a 
sister. The way in which I am robbed right and 
left by my bed-mmker is something incredible ; "I 
order evétything in duplicate, and I don’t mind 
her taking things ottt of one cupboard; but they 
are both emptied simultaneously.” 

“Why don’t yeu lock one cupboard 2” 

“T do, with a Bramah; but Brannth ia a falze 
god.” 
“You are just as you used to be, Mavors,” re- 
turned the Canon, laughing; “never satistied. 
Befure vou took the best degree in your year it 
might have been excusable, but now—tutor of 
your college, a man said to know more about 
Plato—” 

“ Said to know !" broke in Mavors, with irrita- 
tion; “ confound you, I do know more about Plato 
than any man alive.” 

“Just think of that!” said the Canon, slyly. 
“On such a pinnacle, and yet not satisfied.” 

“Where is the comfort of a pinnacle ?” re- 
torted the tutor, peevishly. “Give me a van- 
ons stall. For you to grumble is indeed ingrat- 
itude to fortune. You've your rooms here—the 
best in the college. Your house on the Trump- 
ington Road kept for you by a devoted sister, 
and ornamented by the presence of the most 
ebarming of wards, Sutistied, indeed! [t is my 
belief thut if you married your ward you wouldn't 
be quite content even then.” 

“Tam quite sure I shouldn't,” said the Can- 
on, laughing outright ; “and I don’t think Sophy 
would be quite content either, That's another 
thorn in my lot, Mavors, my responsibility as re- 
gards that girl.” 

“A crumpled leaf in your bed of roses, you 
mean, Aldred. I wish J had sucha thorn. How 
charmingly she makes your coffee for you! How 
neatly she catalogues your library !” 

“] believe that is your notion of a wife’s per- 
fection, Mavors. If so, why don’t vox propose to 
Sophy? You shall have her guardian’s full con- 
sent, I promise yous; now do—do,” 

Tho Rev. Henry Mavors, tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the terror of German commentators, 
blushed like a girl, Perhaps it was knowing xo 
much about Plato that rendered the notion of 
marriage alarming to him, or perhaps the Canon 
had unconsciously touched some secret chord in 
his fviend’s breast. He saw his advantage—it 
was cruel of him, but he did not know how cruel 
—and pushed it home. 

“If you are shy about it, my dear Mavors,” he 
continued, “I'll speak to Sophy myself. Only 
you must make up your mind. You see if she 
asks you, you will hardly like to refuse a lady.” 

“1 don’t think a lady—or at all events so 
young a lady—would quite appreciate a jest of 
that kind,” said Mr. Mavors, gravely, and still 
very red. 

“That shows how little you know about her, 
my dear friend,” said the Canon, dryly; “ she 
would enjoy it immensely.” 

It was not only that, being a widower, he was 
more “ at ease in Zion,” as regarded the fair sex, 
than his celibate friend, and spoke with a certain 
eynical lightness: he had in view a particular 
case. 

“ Between ourselves, my dear fellow,” he con- 
tinued—“ for it is a matter which I should cer- 
tainly not speak abont to any one but an old 
friend like you—our dear little Sophy is a source 
of great anxiety to us.” 

“ You don’t, seem to feel it so, my dear Aldred,” 
observed the other, with sympathetic interest; 
“at all events, in her company.” 

“[ would not let her know that I feel it for 
worlds ; both my sister and I greatly enjoy her 
companionship, she is so naive and engaging ; 
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but I can’t help wishing the old Queen’s Counsel 
had not fixed upon me for her guardian. [ have 
not a word to say against the dear little maid, 
mind; but she's flighty, not to say flirty. At 
Portsmouth, where she last came from, it did not 
signify, I suppose; soldiers and sailors are not 
apt to. take voung ladies au sériewz, because they 
mean.nothing themselves, but with under-grad- 
udtes ft is different.” 

The-tutor frowned. “But why do you ask 
Utider-graduates—that is, such as you have any 
‘tedson to disapprove of—to your house ?” 

- “My dear fellow, Sophy asks them, not 1; or 
‘rather -she is the meguet that attraets them. 
They meet her at tenis parties; balls; and what 
not, and then ask Jeave to call.” 7 

“Then | should. not give them leave.” ; 

“But they call in order to request the perntis- 
sion; .and as I ain always from home, my silence 


“is taken for.consent. Sophy welcomes them, and 


any sister has not the heart to say, ‘You mustn’t 
cowe,-siv.”” You see, it’s verv hard for the poor 
girl, shut up all day with Maria or an old fellow 


like ine.” 


. “You're not: a particularly old fellow,” ob- 
served the tutor, with au air of irritation rather 
thut-of oye.who pays # compliment...“ A man 


“is only as old-as he feels.” 


Quite true; age, however, is a matter of com- 


‘ parigon, ahd-in this place of all others the con- 


Afast stands-olit most strongly. We call these 
young fellows “boys’; and they call us—well, I’m 
sure J don’t kuow what they call us, but ‘ fogies," 
at the very, least. Not, my dear fellow, that you 
Jook dike.a fogy” (for the other had drawn him- 
self up, looking more like a major, and a drum. 
major tao, than a college tutor); “but you know 
what boys are." “Well, girls ave like them in their 


{ judgment on these matters, only worse.” 


Mr. Mavors answered nothing, but played a 
tattoo with his fingers un the thrown-back win- 
dow-pune. : ea 

“Yes,” continued the Canon, sadly; “ it is im- 
possible to conceal from myself that dear little 
Sophy (though I do believe she is fond of him) 
finds her old guardian a bit of a bore, and inti- 
nitely prefers the society of a young gentleman 
such as Mr. Herbert Perry, for instance.” 

“Perry? - Who's Perry ?” inquired the tutor. 

“Well, he’s a Trinity man in-his third year; 
he is not on your‘ side,’ but of course you know 


‘him. He won the sculls last year.” 


“A boating man! Oh yes, [. remember—a 
great hulking fellow, with a brown beard and a 
fresh complexion.” ena 

“An excessively handsome man.” 

“Tudeed! > I should rather call him a fine ani- 
mal.” ‘ : . 

“ He is an animal,-I am sorry to say, that So- 
phy admires’ very much,” returned the Canon, 
drvly, “} don't like him myself, nor. is it alto- 
gether my prejudice. T have heard things about 
him—not very bad things—but things not to his 
credit. There is a theory that your athlete is 
generally a person of good moral character,” 

The tutor smiled contemptuously. 

“Jast so. © Well, this voung man is said to be 
no better thau he should be, and also very reck- 
less.” 

* But have you no authority over vour ward ?” 

“ Authority? [can't * gate’ her, or ‘fine’ her. 
To be sure, I could ‘ rusticate’ her, but that would 
be very inconvenient.” 

“No doubt,” said the tutor, with an air of von- 
viction. “It would be too much to expect that 
you should leave Cambridge on her account.” 

“J did leave it for a month or two last win- 
ter,and took Sophy to London. I need not go 
into painful details, Mavors ; but the fact is, that 
course did not produce the effect I intended. 
The man followed us there, and I have reason to 
believe that Sophy gave him some encourage- 
ment, She knows, however, that my views are 
fixed as regards that matter, She shall never 
have my consent to marry him while I have pow- 
er to forbid it; that is, until she comes of uge ; 
but in the mean time what am I to do?” 

“ Forbid him vour house.” 

“The effect of which would be that she would 
see him ont of the house; a flirtation is bad 
enough, but a clandestine flirtation is far worse. 
The last appeal, however, as Ihave said, lies with 
me. There is still a twelvemonth to run before 
she becomes her own mistress, and Iam in hopes 
she will tire of the man before that time." 

“ And then?” 

“Well, then she will please herself. She has 
twenty thousand pounds of her own, though 
strictly tied up; sv that she will have plenty of 
suitors, no doubt. Tn any case—even supposing, 
that is, her penchant for Mr. Perry dies out—I 
have no great confidence in her judgment; no- 
thing would please me more than to see her 
transfer her affections to some worthy fellow (I 
should not look for money in him so much as 
good promise) who would make her happy; but I 
confess T should be as much surprised as pleased, 
The dream of my life used to be that Sophy and 
my Robert— But there,” coneluded the speaker, 
with a weary sigh, “that’s over, and much else 
with it.” 

“That would have been a convenient arrange- 
ment, no doubt,” said the tutor, in a tone less 
consoling than perfunctory; his sympathy seem- 
ed to have somehow faded out.” “I suppose the 
ladies will be here to-morrow evening ?” 

“ For the procession on the Backs ?—yes, cer- 
tainly. You will come, of course?” The tutor 
nodded, “* You will not mind my asking a few 
young fellows, for Sophy’s sake? The more she 
sees the better she will be able to strike an aver. 
age, and perceive how much beneath it is Mr. 
Perry.” 

“ He will not be here, I do hope.” 

“My dear friend. he will be'on the river, of 
course, Do you not know that he is stroke of 
your own boat?” 

“ My boat!” exclaimed the tutor, contemptu- 
ously. “Good heavens !” 
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“Well, I mean the Third Trinity: you were an 
Eton man yourself, were you not? You have no 
idea what interest we take in aquatics up at tha 
Laurels. I believe I could tell you the place of 
every boat on the river.” 

“Could you? I could just as soon go through 
the catalogue of the Kings of Israel. Oh yes, 
Vl come, with pleasure; but J must go now, for 
I have some work to dv to-night ;” and he took 
up his college cap. 

“ And so have 1,” said the Canon. 

“Js it possible !’ laughed the tutor, as he left 
the roonr. But when the door had closed upen 
him he grew grave enough. Even into the deep 
solitudes and silent cells of a collegiate life hu- 
man nature now and then intrudes ; and with the 
man who knew more about Plato than anybody, 
all was not lettered ease and conteuted celibacy. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SCHOLAR, 


“My work,” Canon Aldred was wont to observe, 
in his pleasant way, “like topmost Gargarus, 
takes the morning ;” but, as Mr. Mavors had hint- 
ed, it was not a severe description of labor. and 
could be done at any time. He was just now en- 
gaged upon a new edition of his favorite poet, 
Milton, including a concordance; and, like all 
men whi have little to do, thought it a matter not 
only of vast importance, but of pressing necessity. 
It did not strike him that for what people had 
done without for a few centuries, such as 4 con- 
cordance to Milton, they could very well wait a 
little longer; and iu order to expedite matters 
he employed an assistant. It must be confessed 
that had he not done so the great work would 
have progressed but slowly, for the Canon was 
dilatory and a dilettant. When Nature said, 
“ Dream”—a vemark which, if one is inclined to 
listen to it, she repeats pretty often—he let Na- 
ture have her way. He would sit for hours with 
his bevk before him, with his head propped om 
his hand, one upright tinger pressed upon his 
cheek, and with his thoughts a hundred miles 
away; indeed, mueh farther, for they were with 
his boy ia India. 

He had everything about him suitable to intel- 
lectual activity ; every description of note-book, 
piles of volumes of referenve,.a desk with a sea 
of papers on it, and a noble harbor for his knees 
beneath it. But a large tin of Latakia tobacco 
stood beside him, which, though it may stimulate 
the imagination, is hardly a spur.te toil; and a 
huge meerschaum pipe, which required a pretty 
coustant hand to it, or it would have pulled his 
teeth out. The tender solicitude he bestowed 
upon the bow] was touching: it was swathed in 
wash-leather, but from time to time he carefully 
undid its covering, and gazed upon its deepening 
color with paternal pride; then he would rise 
from his seat, and nursing it in his plump white 
hand, would take it round the room with him, as 
though it was a baby. There were so many ob- 
jects to attract his attention on these occasions-— 
a book to be set right on its shelf, a picture to be 
straightened on the wall, the flowers with which 
Sophy always supplied his college chambers to 
be sniffed at (though never re-arranged; that 
would have been audacity indeed)—that these 
promenades took up considerable time. 

There was one object that was as certain to 
bring him to a halt as is a partridge to stop a 
pointer. On a little table stood a glass case, and 
within it, on a velvet cushion, a lock of hair. 
Pipe in hand, he is leaning over it now, and soft- 
ly murmurs to himself: 

“It lies before me there, and my own breath 
Might stir its outer threads as though beside 
The living head I stood in honored pride, 
Talking of lovely things that conquer death. 
Perhaps he pressed it once, or underneath 
Ran his five fingers, when he leant blauk-eyed, 
And auw in fancy Adam and his bride, 

With their rich locks.” 
This lock, I need hardly say, was from the head 
of the Canon’s literary idol, Milton; but there 
was scarcely anything on which his eye lit which 
did not suggest some poetical quotation ; and 
when there was nothing to suggest them they 
suggested themselves. Though without any ear 
for music, he had a voive exquisitely modulated, 
and gave exactly the right expression to every 
word. He was no scholar, like his friend the 
tutor, but a°man of very various reading, who 
valued literature for what it was worth, and not 
(ay is generally the case with scholars) for the 
name of the author. He had many fine things 
in his head with which few others were acquaint- 
ed, and would “croon” them (as the poor “Shep- 
herd” used to term it) to himself, for the gratifi- 
cation of his inward ear, 

As he passes by the open window in this tour 
around his chamber he once more looks out of 
it. The dusk of eve has fallen; the river has 
lost its fairy fleet; and only one or two figures 
are still threading the lime walk. Something in 
the scene suggests an old-world time and tune: 


“Masters of colleges have no common cea, 
And they that have fellowships have but common 
places, 
And those that scholars are, they muat have hund- 
fone facer, 
Alas! poor scholar, whither wilt thou go?” 


“That must have been a strange way to pre- 
ferment,” he muses, “ A handsome face!” Then, 
as a step comes up the echoing stair outside his 
chambers, “My poor Adair,” he adds, * would 
have had small chanee in those days.” 

There is a modest knock at the inner door (for 
the outer, of course, was open), and his own gen- 
tle voice replies, “Come in.” The new - comer 
was a young man of twenty-two or so; and since 
he was a scholar of his college, it was clear, as 
the other had just said, that he owed it to his 
learning, and not his looks. He was tall and 


thin—of a leanness, indeed, that alinost approach- 
‘ed emaciation. He had dark hair, the length 
| atid’straightness of which made him appear even 


wo ee; 
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“WHILE IIE WAS YET SPEAKING THE DOOR OPENED, 


more lantern-jawed- than’he really was. His | and even menace in itjas thouel he had said, 


face, so far from having the hue of youth, though 
it was not unhealthy-looking,, was destitute of 
color, : His teeth,’ however, were good, and his 
black. eyes, though’ somewhat: doWwneast, very 
clear and briglit: PT Oa Bhs 
«“T fear Tam rather late, Canon,” he said, in a 
voice as’ soft as a woman's, and with a deep: re- 
spect that had yet no touch of syeophaney; “ but 
I had not kept my chapels, and—" «0 0. 5 
"Don’t mention: it, my dear lad,” put in the 
other, with a friendly smile. .““The Church. has 
the first call on all of us. «I hardly think; how- 
ever, thatr that .phrase, ‘keeping your chapels,’ 
conveys the full feeling’ of ecclesiastical devo- 
tion’ with “which. you’ are, no doubt, possessed. 
lave you done the B's yet?” ree c 
“Yes, sir’ ‘The young man drew from un- 
der his gown some MSS., and’ put’ them into’ the 
other’s hand. t+ 6s. aD te MeN gy 34° 
“That's well, my lad. How neatly you do ev- 
erything! How. 1 envysyou that: gift-of deft- 
ness !; -When-it ‘comes to me") (this with a whitn- 
sical smile), “it willnot be of the fingers. | At my 
own christening I do believe the fairy. Disorder 
was leftraltdgether out of) the: programme, and 
revenged *herseif “by never. leaving me since, 
Wellfand how'do you like it?) 600 0 4 2. 
+ “Very much, sir ¥ It is, in cthe first place, a 
very great pleasure’ to find myself useful to you 
in any way; ‘and, after allynothing but care ‘and 
accuracy is required in the matter,” 91 0. 6: 
“Nay, J didn’t mean the Concordance,” said 
the Canon, smiling. “I meant thé poet himself, 
L-gathered from what you said that you have had 
hitherto but a bowing acquaintance with him.” 
“That is'true, .You see; I have not had much 
time for. reading such things.” ge 
« “Such things!" echoed the Canon, “And now 
you have readit?” =. : : 
1.“ Well, sirythere seem to be a great many B’s 
in.‘ Paradise Lost. ? ss.) 0... ee eee 
There are, are there returned .the other, 
with an amused Jook. (“And as. for the poetry, 
T suppose you agree with the famous Johnian 
_ that there is ‘a’ gooul deal of assértion in it, and 
very little proof 27" , Sie tie”. Sul 
~_ Indeed, I find no proof at all... And how 
unequally *he* has’ divided ! tlie thing! ¢ Inv the 
Eighth Book there are not 640 lines, while™in 
thé Tenth there are no less thane] 104.22. 7 +: 
+ The'Canon looked at’-his young ‘companion 
With that sort of gentle pity with which a kind- 
hearted ‘person regards a blind man. ; 
“ What was the book you liked best when-vou 
were quite a boy?” he inquired, after a long 
pattse, + 
“ Euclid, sir.” 
“You will be Senior Wrangler, my good: fel- 
low, as sure .as your name's Adair,” ejaculated 
the Canou. His tone had something of warning 


“Tf vou don’t take care, young man, vou will go 
straight to the devil’; but the speaker was quite 
unconscious of it: he intended what he said fora 
compliment, and the other took it as such. 

- “Tt is a pleasure to hear you say so, sir,” he 


‘replied, with a quick flush; ‘but if my success 


depends upon my name being Adair, I shall not 
be a wrangler at all, My name is—or was— 
Burke.” . : 

“Then why did you change it?” inquired the 
Canon,-with mild surprise. He knew it was not 


| for the usual reason—an inheritance—for Adair 


was a Sizar, and far from rich. 

» “To please a patron, Sir Charles Adair,” 

- The bitterness of the young man’s tone was 
excessive ; if you could have seen his eves, which, 


‘however, were bent down, you would have read 


in them more than bitterness—hate. The Can- 
on’s. handsome’ face softened like a girl's, “A 


_ patron,” he- said; ‘a patron may, however, be 


also a friend.” 
' “This one is not, or rather was not,” replied 
the young man, curtly. “I have done with him, 
or, as I’should perhaps put it, he has done with 
me.” 
~ “ And have you no friend ¥” inquired the Can- 
on, gently, + - ' " 

“No' friend. but -you, sir. My parents are 
dead; they left me nothing but a name, and 


| that”—here -he uttered: a sharp sizh, as it seem- 


ed involuntarily—“has been taken away from 
me.” i) nthe ' 

» “Your present name, however, will one day be 
known irrespectively. of him who gave it you,” 
said (the Canon, encouragingly. “I hear from 
your tutor that great things are expected of you, 
You will achieve reputation—fame.” 

~“ And independence,” added the young man, 
vehemently. » 
» “No doubt of it. To a young man of charae- 
ter” (the Canon was thinking of his own son) “ de- 


‘pendence is thralldom.*) Nature herself points out 


| tochim’ his -way in- the world. 


But I gathered 
from what you said that you and your patron had 


| parted company.” 


| competence.” 
»¢*Oh;sT see! * 


“So we have. What I have now to gain is a 


[ That sort of independence,” re- 
turned the other, dryly. 
~The young mani looked amazed ; then, as one 


who, having lost his way, hits suddenly on what 
‘he believes to be the right track, he answered, 


eagerly, “ Do not think me mercenary, sir, 
do not know what poverty is.” 
- “Quite true, quite true,” said the Canon, touch- 


You 


ed by the other's tone. “I am no judge in such 


& case as yours.” 
“‘ Moreover, it is my earnest desire to free my- 


self from the sense of an obligation that has be- 
come intolerable.” 


“ Al, you want to pay this too-generous gentle- 
man the money back that he has expended on 
you,” 

The scholar bowed his head assentingly. If 
his intention was to have made a favorable im- 
pression on his companion, he had certainly sue- 
ceeded ; there was no need for him to speak. 

“May I ask without impertinence—indeed, I 
have a reason for it—the cause of quarrel be- 
tween you and Sir Charles ?” 

“Tt is only natural that you should do so, sir,” 
answered the young man, gravely. “If I do not 
answer your question, you must not imagine that 
Tam ashamed to do so, Iam not afraid of any 
inquiry ; but’—here he turned searlet-—* it was 
a private matter,” 

“That means there was a lady in the case, I 
suppose,” said the Canon, smiling, 

“Yes, sir: I was very ill treated,” 

“And not by der, T dave say,” smiled the Can- 
on, “ Well,my lad, we can not all get what we 
want in this world, and as often as not it is bet- 
ter for us that we shonld not, TI ean not say,” 
he continued, in a changed tone, “how pleased I 
am with your assistance in my present work, 
You seem to me to be the very helpmate I have 
been looking for. I was verifying what you had 
done only last night, and did not detect a single 
error, I do not think that the remuneration we 
agreed upon is a suflicient recompense for such 
care and accuracy, I propose to double it.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too generous,” 

“Tehut! tehut! the benefit is mutual. You 
may be sure I keep the whole matter secret, as 
before. Nor need [ add that what you have just 
confided to me about your own’ affairs will go no 
farther,” 

He spoke so rapidly that it was impossible for 
the other to interpose a word of thanks, but his 
face glowed with pleasure. 

“ By-the-bye, you are not in the boats, are you 9” 

“Oh, no, sir.’ The words were spoken with 
a cold smile, which might have almost been trans- 
lated, ‘‘ How should I be, since I have neither 
time nor money for such things ?” 

“Then you must join us here to-morrow night. 
We shall have a little party to see the procession 
—iny sister and my ward—I think I hear them 
this moment on the staircase; they often come 
to fetch me home.” 

While he was yet speaking the door opened, 
and two ladies entered the room. The elder, a 
tall woman of about five-and-forty, very thin and 
angular, but with an air of singular refinement 
and delicacy; the younger, a slight, fairy - like 
little creature, exquisitely pretty, and with a face 
that sparkled with expression; her hair was 
golden, and her eyes of hazel, But it was not at 
once that you noticed any such detail; her other 
charms were lost in her brightness. 

“My dear guardian,” she exclaimed, “we are 


AND TWO LADIES ENTERED THE-~ ROOM,” 


late, I know, but do not scold Aunt Maria ; it was 
all my fault; for after chapel—” Here she 
stopped, catching sight of the young scholar, 

“A friend of mine, Mr, Adair, my dear Maria.” 
There was something in the tone of her brother's 
introdnetion which caused Miss Aldred to gra- 
ciously hold out her hand instead of bowing. 

“Mr, Adair, my ward, Miss Gilbert.” 

The girl inclined herself stiffly toward him with 
what was very literally seant courtesy, and while 
looking straight in his face contrived to carry the 
impression that she was unconscious of his pre- 
sence. Notwithstanding all which signs and to- 
kens, “T have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Gilbert before,” said Mr, John Adair, and at the 
same time stepped forward and held out his hand 
to her. . p 

The delicate pink faded from Miss Sophy’s 
cheek in a moment, leaving it all lily; it was 
evidently an unexpected rejoinder, but she took 
the proffered hand frankly enough, and in her 
bright musical voice replied: “I beg a thousand 
pardons. I remember you now quite well. We 
met at the Bachelors’ Ball, I think.” : 

“Well, Lam surprised, Adair,” said the Canon. 
“T should have thought a ball-room was the very 
last place you would have been found in. How- 
ever, Lam glad to find you are not such a stranger 
as I thought you were, It is hardly necessary to 
say you will not forget to-morrow night; a man 
who can do cube roots in his head should never 
forget anything.” , 

“You avereninnde my memory, sir,” said the 
scholar, smiling; “but” (here he glanced at ee 
young lady) ‘1 rarely forget what I wish to re- 
member.” a3 

“T hope you don’t repeat all you a sings 
said Miss Sophy, lightly, “or an evening wit 
you and my dear guardian would be a little ty- 
ing.” : 

+ was a flippant speech for a young girl, te 
it was generally admitted that Miss Sophy Ho 
flippant. The Canon, whose habits of quo 
tion had been thus sarcastically alluded to, on'y 
smiled and shook his head. . 

“You need not be afraid of my repeating ne 
thing, Miss Gilbert,” said the young count 
gravely; and, backing to the door, he bowe 
and left the room. ate 

“You've frightened that young man Hi ia he 
Sophy,” remarked her guardian, reproving' yi Bi 
is a mathematician, and ae everything se 

usly, even your pert little jokes. : 
MS “ Ba 6 nant replied she girl, with a Lan 
tense of penitence ; eer tl ee : her gui 
ian, she gave him an affectionate Kiss. 
ee onuid never have guessed from her rand 
ner what was the actual fact—that, so far eh d 
frightening Mr. Jul Adair, that gaan 
frightened her to the verge of a fuinting 
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HE velvet enough for the hangings af one of the state rooms at, Wimpole. The Lord Chancellor is, by 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. ’ prescription, ex. officio Speaker of the Hotise of Lords; snd, according to the standing orders of that 

HE Lord High Chancellor is oue of the few great officers of state whose place in the “ Table of | House, it is his paramount duty to be in his place as Speaker during their lordships’ sittings. This 
Precedency” has been tixed by act of Parliament. By a statute passed in the reign of Henry | order was so strictly enforced at one time that not even the King’s command for the Chancellor's 
VILL. it is ordained that he shall “ have precedence above all temporal peers.” As a matter of fact, | presence elaewhere was held to excuse his absence from the Woulsack. The peers are not so exact- 
he ranks in state pageants before all spiritual peers as well, except the Archbishop of Canterbury, | ing now, however, as the Chancellor's absence causes no complaint, provided he gives notice to a 
who follows immediately after the royal princes. The position thus assigned to the Lord Chancellor | Deputy-Speaker to be in attendance at the hour of meeting. His functions as Speaker differ in the 


is fairly indicative of the importance of his office in relation to the sovereign and to the state. He | following respects from those of the Speaker of the House of Commons: he is not moderator or 
ruler of the assembly; he is not addressed in the debate; he does not name the peer who is to 


is sometimes spoken of as “keeper of the sovereign’s conscience,” and in former times, being’ W 
generally an ecclesiastic, he actually discharged the mysterious functions which that title implies— | speak ; he is not appealed to as an authority: and, strange to say, he may cheer the sentiments of 
he was the “confidential adviser” of the sovereign in all state affairs. his colleagues in the Ministry without violating any rules or traditions. a ae § 

. "> The “ Woolsaek,” as the Lord Chancellor’s seat in the House of 


“The Lord Chancellor,” says Blackstone, “is keeper of the King’s 
conscience ; visitor, in right of the King, of all hospitals and colleges of 
the King’s foundation ; and patron of all the King’s livings under the 
yalue of twenty marks per annum. Je is the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superintendence of all 
charitable uses in the kingdom.” Even this remarkable list of a Lord 
Chancellor's duties and prerogatives is not exhaustive; he is keeper of 
the Great Seal, Speaker or Chairman of the House of Lords, chief judicial 
officer, and recognized head of the law in England. 

The office is conferred by the sovereign, by formally delivering the 
Great Seal, and addressing ita recipient by the title “Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain.” The appointment is confirmed by “letters 
patent,” and if the new Chancellor is not already a peer he is immediately 

‘ elevated to the peerage. The practice of conferring a peerage upon the 
Lord Chancellor is comparatively modern, the firat instance of the kind 
having occurred in 1603. Henry Brougham held the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and actually took his seat upon the Woolsack as Speaker of the 
House of Lords the day before he was created a peer of the reali. 

The most important duty belonging to this high office is that which is 
eommected with the custody and use of the Great Seal. The crown, which 
in popular estimation is the peculiar emblem of sovereignty, may be 
moved from one place to another without any official record being 
made of its whereabouts; but the Great Seal has hardly ever 
been placed by the sovereign in the hands of the Chancellor, or 
those of any other person, for a single day, without the fact 
being duly recorded. The Great Seal is the constitu- ; : : 
tional emblem of sovereignty, and it is the only in- = 
strument by which, on solemn occasions, the will 
of the sovereign can be expressed. Every docu- 
ment purporting to be under the Great Seal 
is received with absolute faith as duly 
authenticated by royal authority; and no 
“royal grants” or “letters patent” 
without that are valid or of any 
force whatever, even if all other 
formalities have been complied 
with, A man might plead his 
sovereign’s oft-expressed inten- 
tion, and produce royal letters 
under the signet, or a warrant - 
of privy seal, in support of 
his claim to a peerage, for 
example, but all to no pur- 
pose if the Great Seal were 
wanting. Lord Chancellor 
Yorke had his patent of 
peerage prepared and pass- 
ed through all the forms 
required, but as he died be- 
fore the Great Seal had 
been affixed, the peerage 
intended for him and his 
heirs was absolutely lost. 

The Lord Chancellor, as 
custodian of the Great 
Seal, is at once the repre- 
sentative of both the sover- 
eign and the nation. Since 
the Revolution of 1688 it has 
been an acknowledged princi- 
ple that, in order to prevent the 
Crown from acting without the 
consent of its responsible advisers, 
the (rreat Seal can only be consti- 
tutionally made use of by the prop- 
cr officer to whom it has been in- 
trusted, viz., the Lord Chancellor. He 
is held personally responsible, there- 
fore, for every occasion on which the 
Great Seal is affixed to any document; 
and though, with some few exceptions, the 
Great Seal can not be used without the ex- 
press command of the sovereign, yet the Chan- 
cellor can not plead the sovereign’s command 
as sufficient justification apart from his own 
agreement to the act. 

In ancient times the King occasionally delivered 
to the Lord Keeper several seals, of different ma- 
terials but with similar impressions, and to be used 
for the same purpose; but for a long period now only 
one Great Seal has been in existence at a time. The 
Great Seal of the present reign is a silver mould of two 
parts, designed by the late Benjamin Wyon, R.A., chief 
engraver of her Majesty's Mint. When an impression or 
Cast is required, the two parts are placed together and melted 
wax is poured through an opening at the top of the seal. The 
wax cast is usually attached to a “patent” or other document 
by a ribbon or a strip of parchment, the ends of which are 
put into the seal before the wax is poured in, so that when the 

hard impression is taken from the dies, the ribbon is firmly im- 
bedded in it. The wax cast when it leaves the mould is six inches ene : 
in diameter and three-quarters of an inch in thickness. a" eS: 

The Lord Chancellor claims the Great Seal which goes out of \ 
use on the death of the sovereign as one of his perquisites. Formerly 
the “old seal” was broken into fragments, but the ceremony of “ break- 

_ ing,” or “damasking,” is now performed by the sovereign giving it a 

gentle blow with a hammer, after which it is regarded as “ broken,” and 

can not be used again. A curious dispute over the ownership of the 
* okt seal” arose at the accession of William IV. Lord Lyndhurst was 

Changellor when the new seal was ordered to be prepared, but when it was 

finished and ordered to be used, Lord Brougham had succeeded to the 

Woolsack. Each of their lordships having claimed the old Great Seal, the 

matter was subinitted to the King. His Majesty wisely adjudged that the 
seal should be divided between the noble and learned litigants, and graciously 
ordered that each part should be set in a splendid silver salyer with appro- 

Priate devices, and presented, the one to the ex-Chancellor and the other to 

-the presiding Chancellor, as a mark of the King’s personal regard. 

The Lord Chancellor used to wear the Great Seal on his left side, but now 
he merely carries the bag or purse in which he receives the seal from the 
Sovereign. When he appears in his official capacity in the Queen’s presence, 
or receives messengers of the House of Commons, he bears this purse in his 
hand. On other occasions it is carried by his “ purse-bearer,” and lies before 
him as the emblem of his authority when he presides in the House of Lords or 


Lords is called, is actually a large square bag of. wool, without either 
back or arms, covered with plain red cloth. It is said to have beén 
introduced in Queen Elizabeth’s time as a memento of the passing of 
an act prohibiting the exportation of wool; but Lord Campbell (Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors) finds its ovigin-in “ the rude simplicity of early 
times, when a sack of wool was frequently used as a sofa—when the 
judges sat on a hard wooden bench, and the advocates stood behind a 
rough wooden rail, called the dar.” ' 

By the 24 Henry VIIL, c. 18, the Lord Chancellor,, sitled -{ 
weare int his apparell velvet satene and other silke, o 
cept purpure, and any manner of furres except clake 

. addregsingithe House efLords‘he is to be uncove 
“he addéeeses others, Including, depatations from’ the ‘Oi 
he goes before a committed of the Baste, of Cominang:! 
robes;,and' is attended by: his mece- Coon bea! 
seated} he puts on his hat to assert the diighity of" he: Upper. if 
- theri; héving uncovered, gives hid evidérody Oo Ths Sh aay: 

- The-Lord Chancellor issues ‘write f vourtag ing ag 


China Bellows. ' 
Tes is a useful working pattern for the — 
pretty china bellows Fig. 2, which was 
published in reduced size in Harpet's 
. Bazar No, 25, Vol. XVI. The shrub 
is the feathery plant known as love- 
in-a-mist, very much conventional- 
ized. The design is best worked 
in conventional colors, such as 
shades of electric blue on dark 
blue velvet, with” high , lights 
and feathery spikes in white 
floss silk. It is always work- 
ed solid, with the ‘crescents 
in satin stitch and the leaves 


in stem stitch. , ‘ 
‘ 


OLD EMBROID- 

ERY STITCHES. 
\ E now, proceed to 
speak in detail uf old 
embroidery stitches ‘ ard 
designs. Couching is ca- 
pable of almost endless va- 
riety, not only in‘ the ar- 
’ rangement of the trans- 
verse stitches, but in the 
different colors in whieh 
they may be worked." Raised 
_ net-work, or diaper stitch, in 
different sizes, is largely uséd 
’ jn rhedivval work, and frequent- 
ly the ground will be “laid,” as 
it is called, in one color, while the 
net-work is in another, and the 
small stitches at the intersections 
are in a third. Great  brillianey is 
given by the couching being worked in 
gold or silver thread. : i 
But we must pass on to the needle- 
work of the last century, in which the ip- 
genuity of our great-grandmothers exhausted 
itself. There were fine netting, both in thread 
-and in white silk, darned in a pattern imitating 
lace; embroidery in chenille laid on and sewn 
to thick silk; embroidery in twisted silk on silk 
: and satin, rivalling painting itself; chain stitch or 
‘tambour-work, executed sometinies on fine India 
muslin and sometimes on coarse linen; Nuremberg, 
or veil-work, which’ imitated in black silk on linen‘ or 
fine white silk the effect of line engraving’ so closely 
that it could hardly be known from the original; crewel- 
work, with its innumerable stitches, that wrought pictures 
and covered acres of linen; and drawn-work, executed with 
a large needle and fine thread on the thinnest and most filmy 
India muslin, producing a gossamer fabric fit for the robes of 
Titania herself. No fingers would reproduce this at the present 
day, but as more feasible, though in comparison coarse and 

clumsy, we refer to Italian linen-work, Bazar No. 40, Vol. XV. ; 
“Queen Anne” darning is now as popular again as it was at 
" the time of which we write. We gave some examples of darning in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV. It is useful for grounding, and may be 
worked, if not in as great a variety of stitches as couching, yet in a 
number of ways, some of which are given in the article on crewel- 


work to which we have just referred. The stitches may be taken 
. irregularly, or by leaving an equal number of threads with those on the 


needle in the alternate rows. These ogain may be taken in a slant, 

and this may be varied by vandykes or diamonds, or a damascened effect 

may be produced by taking up the threads and leaving them in hexagons, 

the intermediate stitches being longer or shorter as the case may be.’ Great 

variety may also be effected by the crossings, which can be taken up, or leaye 

the first stitches in the same way as the threads of the foundation, or other- 
wise varied to suit the fancy. ‘ 

Crewel pictures are worked in French or long and short stitch. The mistress 
of this branch of art was Miss Linwood, whose works, once so celebrated, are now 
almost forgotten, triumphs of ingenuity though they ave in their varied shading 
and effects. We have seen a picture of the romantic heroine of that day, Char- 
lotte, at the tomb of Werther, and a group of rustic figures, recalling Gainsborough, 
both of which were original designs. Tapestry proper was no longer worked, but 
the seats of chairs, and even covers for the same seats, window-curtains, and bed- 
hangings were industriously broidered, and often in stitches which, from their 
slowness of execution, must have made the worker's progress that of the snail, who 

- erawled up three inches every day and fell back two every night. One such stitch, 
’ perhaps more used than any other, is the double herring-bone. : 


. in the Court of Chancery. The purse containing (or supposed to contain) the 
Great Seal is about twelve inches square, made of rich crimson silk velvet, Citxa BeLttows.— Workina We have seen it on a set of curtains, worked on unbleached twilled linen with 
embroidered with the royal arms on both sides, and fringed with gold bullion. Pattern.—From the South fine green crewel, taken double, this producing more depth than a coarser single 
his bag was formerly renewed every year, and the wife of Lord Chancellor Kensington Royal School thread. The design is in perpendicular stripes of branching leaves, conyentional- 


Hardwicke is reported to have saved so many of the old purses that she had of Art Needle -Work. ized oak and ivy, filled in with a variety of stitches, 
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PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Petrie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—| have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by vou, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural siliente reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Exnr- 
wann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassan Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jown Prrniz, Jr, Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.]} 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
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USEFUI RECIPES. 


Corn Savor ror Prvprnas.—Four ounces of butter 
creamed, six ounces of pulverized white sugar, white 
- of one egg, and a glass of wine, Beat the sugar and 
butter till very white. Beat the egg, and add the wine 
slowly by degrees, Season with fresh lemon juice or 
orange julce,—.ote. Omit wine if you choose, 

Batrer Popmna.—Seven cege, fourteen table-spoon- 
fnls of flour made into a batter with one quart of rich 
cream (if you have not cream, auhetitute one quart of 
milk and two onnces of fresh butter), and 9 tea-spoon- 
ful of salt. Bake qnickly, and eat with sauce. 

Batrer Pupmxe, No, 2,—Eight egys: four table 
spoonfuls of flour; a pint of milk. This makes pud- 
ding enongh for eight persons. 

Evxny-nay or Pian Cake Porrine.—Five pints of 
flour; four cupfuls of sugar; a cupful of butters two 
nutmegs or a tablespoontul of ground cinnamon ; five 
eggs; two tea-spoonfula of soda. Bake like any other 
cake, and serve with sauce, 

Prawn Cake, No. 2.—Six eggs; four tea-capfuls of 
flour; two tea-cupfuls of sugar; a tea-cupful of but- 
termilk or sour milk ; half a cupful of butter or good 
Jurd ; a tea-xpoonful of oda. Flavor with a nutmeg or 
a few blades of mace pounded up fine. 

Wartr, Potato Punning.—-Half a pound of potatoes 
finely maxhed ; half a pound of sngar; half'a pound of 
butter; six egge, the whites beaten separately. Cream 
the butter, aud mix all together, beating till very light. 
Use any flavoring you like ; nutmeg and wine or lemon 
and mace are suitable for the purpose. 

AN ExogiLent Pupptve.—Take two tea-cupfuls of 
flour; one tea-cupftl of bntter; one tea-cupful of sug- 
ar; one tea-cupful of raisins or any other fruit, well 

_ floured (in a part of that measured ont) ; five eggs well 
Deaten, Let it boil two hours, and prepare for it a nice 
sauce when sent to table, 

Duirp-apr.e Tarts,—Beat five egga very light and 
add them to a pint of apples, stewed until perfectly 
tender, mashed, and run through a aleve, ‘oO these 
add a gill of creain, a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
any flavoring you prefer. Have ready plates lined with 
puff paste, ponr in the batter, and bake. Little strips 
of quince marmalade dotted over the top, and then 
atrewn thickly with granulated sugar, improve the 
taste and appearance ot- these really lnsxclous tarte. 

Minere Pemouna.—-Ten table-spoonfuls of flour; 
six eggs; one quart of rich milk; one table-spoonful 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker’s Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam= 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COvn 
Dorchester, Mass. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
i] 1 nl] MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, | 
CROCHE ¢ & DARNED LACK PATTERNS. 
‘nis book has 50 Idustrations, including 18 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trinuning, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ete. —Pric 50 cts. | 
BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS axn PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensiny- 
tim, Outline, Persian, ‘Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Nplaxher, Tidy, Piano Corer, etc, Price, 36 cts. 
5 COLORE Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
colors to be worked, for 7 3-e, Stamp». 
A BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
for Worsted ‘Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25c. 
4 Tidy Patterns, LOc. SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALI ) (Beerything in this A dvertixement) {01 
4+ $1.00. 3. I. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings, It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, (re 
promoting a rigorous and healthy arowth of hair. Tts 
effect upon the glossineas and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed, BURNETT'S FLavonrinG 
Extracts are the best.—(4 dv.) 


Liwr-svror and Pepsin has fully establiched its claim 
as the best aid to digestion, Caswer., Massey, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMHN 


of butter. To be eaten with French sauce, for which “7 ow 

the recipe hax been given. . Bake in cnps or muffin 4 aie se 

rings in a quick oven, R , 
Poor Man's Puppine.—Kight eggs; four spoonfuls estoration 


of flour; one pint of milk. Bake ina dish, and serve 
with any simple sauce you prefer. The same propor- 
tlans anawer for a boiled pudding, it you like better 
that mode of preparation. 

> Wintk Potato Puppina witnout Pastry. — One 
quart of boiled milk mixed with a quarter of a pound 
of mashed potatoes, the same of flour, and two ounces 
of butter, When it is cold add three eggs, well beaten. 
Bake half av hour, and eat with wine sauce. 

Mook -are.en Pres (for a season when apples are 
fearce). —Two soda crackers rolled fine; one cup of 
white sugar; one cup of water; two eggs; juice and 
rind of one Jemon, Let the crackers be first soaked 
in the water, and afterward add the other ingredients, 
prepared with the usual care, Bake in pastry. 

Brown Puprina.—Five eggs; one cup of molasses ; 
one cup of sugar; one cup of butter; five cups of 
flour; one table-spoonful of ginger; one tea-spoonful 
of soda; one tea-cupful of cream. Beat the eggs kep- 
arately, stirring in gradually the sugar with the yolks, 
and beading together thoroughly, Cream the butter, 
and mix flour with it until it is too atift to work ; then 
moisten with the whites of egg, and add more flour; 
then put in the sugar and yolks; lastly add the ginger 
and soda, dissolved In the cream, which must be sour, 
Cinnamon with the ginger is considered an Improve- 
ment by many. Bake in a moderate but steadily heat- 
ed oveli ax Soon as possible after mixing the ingre- 
dients, 

Buaok Pupnrva.—One quart of molasser (not ayrup); 
one pound of sugar; two quarts of flour; five cya; hall 
a pound of butter and lard mixed ; one table-apoonful 
of ground spice; two table-spoontuls of ground ginger: 
one tea-apoouful of soda in a tea-cupful of buttermilk 
or gour cream. 

Goon Pua Pepina.—Fonr egge; four tea-cupfula 
of flour; one tea-cupful of sugar; two tea-cupfuls of 
butter or suet; one cup of buttermilk or eour milk ; 
one tea-epoonfal of soda, Thix pudding may be either 
boiled or baked, and reqnirer a sauce. Flavor with 
lemon or nutmeg. 

Staw Dressine.—One egg; one cup of rich milk; 


to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


CUTICURA 
ie REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boa- 
- ton lady. 
ISFIGURING Humors. Tinmiliating Eruptions 
Itching ‘ortures, Scroftla, Salt Rheum, and Ti 

fantile Humors cured by the Cortoura Remeptrs. 

Curioura Resouvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities aii 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the catise. 

Courteura, the great’ Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itehing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sca\| 
heuls Cleers and Sorex, aud restores the Hair, 

Curimerna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier ani 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cortoura, is indis 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humor 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curterna Remepies are absolutely pure, and thi 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Benntifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Drug anp Cuemroat, Co,, Boston, Mass 


- TWHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


Stare Woaye 
ROYAL Rew 


2, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. “ 


This powder never varies, A manvel of purity, | 
strength, aud wholesomenesa More economical tham | 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compesition , 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or | 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Roya Bakina Powner Co,, 166 Wall Street, N.Y. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


| 


half a cup of sngar; hinlfa cup of strong vinegar; one Will remain open until October. Address 1 AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
desaert-spoonful of salt; one tea-spoontul of nuetard ; SE ETLY ing ft FRESHING FRUIT LOZ 
a piece of ea as size of avalnul, jnenttbe egy and E. L. SEELY FE, Prop., Lake George, N. ¥.. | aa em, ENGE fir ( tipo ’, 
suvar together. Put on the milk to boil, and the mo- y to , Mendis 

meut it boils ponr it rapidly over the sugar and eggs. REMINGTON fo ow (th, \ I ion, & 

Having mixed the mustard smooth with a litule of the f eo* |. 4y\¢ SUPERIOR TOPILLS 
vinegar, add that and the salt, atirring vigorously nn- fas “> 7 ther system 


til fu thickens a little like custard. Add the vinegar 
Jast, and pour the dressing hot over the chopped cab- 
bage. Cover up, and let it stand until cold. When 
wanted for dimer, make soon after breakfast. 

Cream Canny.—One pound of brown sugar; one 
large tea-cup of rich milk or cream; & lump of butter 
the size of an egg. When almost done take It off, and 
deat with a strong wooden spoon until very light. 
Stir it frequently while on the fire, and seavon with 
lemon, rose, or vanilla, You can tell when candy in 
done by dropping a little into a glass of cold water. If 
it hardens at once, it is done; if not, more boiling is 
needed. 

Russian Savcr.—Four table-spoonfula of finely 

~ grated horee-radish ; two of made mustard; one salt- 
spoonful of salt; one table-apoonful of pulverized white 
sugar; vinegar enough to cover the whole. It will 
keep several months if closely bottled, and is delicious, 

Oranve Pert ror Fiavowne.—The peel, perfectly 
clean, should be cut into long thin strips; steam fu wa- 
ter ontil all the bitterness ix extracted. Throw away 
the water, and steam again for half an hour in a thick 
syrup Inade of one ound of sugar to one pound of 
peel und one pint of water. For flavoring pies and 
puddings chop very fine. A most. excellent confection, 
far superior to the extracts sold. 

Branpy Praonra.—Peaches for brandying should be 
the very finest and largest to be procured of the cling- 
stone Variety. To one pound of peaches allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar. Pare the peaches and 
put them in a bowl with the sugar, pide} layers 
of exch, and let them etand until a syrup in formed. 
Then preserve them, but do not let them stay on the 
fire long enough for the fruit to be broken. When you 
think thei sufficiently done, tuke the peaches out and 
spread them on dishes to cool and become more firm, 
Meanwhile boil the syrap und) it is vite thick, and 
when yon take it off the fire add one pint of brandy to 
a quart of syrup. Fill wide-mouthed bottles with the 
peaches, and be sure that they are well covered with 
syrup, or they will mould. Seal up tight. 
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STANDARD TYPE-WRITER | Gaxarive 


The Best, Faw { 
ext, Most Rap dj. 
Most) Durable inp 
the world. Pleaw | 
ant and Healthaul | 
Employment ttar 
Ladies or Geutie-- 
_ tnen, See Arfinte: 
& in Harper's Buear 
oof April 14th Jes. 

Perfect satistie— 
tion guarantesd:. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New Yorke | 


id children 


| 
¥ 
‘pr 25 cents. Large bxes, 50 conte. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


- 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Pérforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and ail mate- 
rinla used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year's catalogue. 


A NEW CAT aroaue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK ie now 
ready, and will be sent to any aridress on receipt of 
3-cent stump, by . 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


Sh4 Broadway, N. Y., ur $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn... 
r LADIES: 
SMOKE 


Your Plants, : 


ALBURNINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Golden Brown or English Auburn ia the latent. 
European novelty, and Alburnine is the only 
preparation which will give this much-desired 


color without injury to the hair, Will restore 


gray hair, and give that live hue so much sd- 
mired, Price $2.90 per bottle. Will be applied 
on premises if desired. Samples, and growing 
hair which has been treated, can be seen at L. 
SHAW'S Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 64 West 


Q) a insects, 
i, AY Fumigator, inventel & manufactured 
a EO forthispurpose. Sem le by mail with 
PSF instruetions, 35c., four one sddross, 
ar irec, Agents, both sears, wanted, 


i 
{ 14th Street, New York City. 
(4 We expe imented with the artkle and thought it satisfactory,» 

and stil think co."—JAMES VICK.) j.ddrese 


sake ciameccoce’ | Ppopacl’s Adjustable Indicator 


1 | The New French System of Dreas-cutting. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 


Dr. Danivs. T. Neisox, Chicago, says: “1 find it a 
leasant and valnable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
larly jn overworked men.”—[Adv.] 


IVES & CO., 


NEW YORK SHOPPING: 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. ©, Box 1654, New York.- 


svetem does this, 
TD , 


SUMMER TOURS. 


‘ur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tahles, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
nil the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts enst of Bos- 
ton will be mnailed free to nny addrers on a) plication to 
Lreics Turtie, Gen. Pass. Agt., Borton, Mass.—[dde.} 


Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway-N.¥. 


: esky ai aS av, 
THE SELF- ADJUSTABLE: | 
} (trade-mark) ix protean, and is 
~ 3] the highest classical standard 
{ coiffure of the age. Our illus 
1) trated catalogue mailed free, 
yo - Heumer & Guotn, ‘ 
173 East 13th Street, New York, 


Printed on 50 &.Xtra large (eremos ind colony 
wap: boar) rene & Swine Florals poy 
membrance eree Cards, in icy Pes 
oc, 14 packs @1,00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge Cards, 10. “ur 
Beautiful bound Sample Albus for 1883 with Ilust’d Premium List, 
arduced Price List, &c., 2c. & M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct 


pearson wee 
“Two hoxes of Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamo- -: 
when the doctors 


Tur Catrarara is the 


Jai coe Me: Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 


*y i N.Y. See Ad- | mile Pills cured me of neuralgia, Nt r J 
peed tie ny He cuvuldn't."—Clifford Shand, Wiuleor, Nova Scotia. Jl BE LAWRENCE & CO., 30 East 14th St., New York. 
ht. 


} gle hairpin. 


Ta meeting with universal success. It drafts the entire 
waist back and front—at the same tine. No other 


Arrangementa will be made for State agencies, Send 
stamp tor cirenlar, with terms, to General Agency 


“ARSENIC FOR THE SKIN. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 


q a] ni ’ al ' 

L. Shaw's Elas 
Shay istic Spring Wayes, 
SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clasp 

softly to the forehead, 

giving a beautiful shape Si 
and a pertectly natural @ 

appearance, No nets 7% 

required, and not a sin- 

Warranted of natu- 4 

rully curly hair, or money refund. 

ed. From $5 upward. ~ 
Ali immense § 


ck of the gennine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $83 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12¢c.each 

The > 


80-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- | 
| fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 
\f - f \y 
UNRIVALLED * 7°" 
N Try NW Tf\ 1 ral il 
4 1Q 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 
oi 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, Prodnees a heantiful transpar- 
eney It is recommended by physicians, Price, 41 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amaula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengvel Geiza’s | 
Eanes Pompadour, the great H an skiy | 
yeautifier, $l per box; only depot. Indelib Safto 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and £1.50 *: r \ 
Dortle F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
nstantaneously the hair, the beard, the Md | 
brows, and beautiful light brown, broy + 


& brow tl 


health, 


out injary to the hair,skin,or 
Applied on premises if desired, 


: GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


elegant assortment of naturally 


Will be sold at reason- 


e-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 
arts of the country, C.Q.D,, with 


returning, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


EATT) 


27.8122 lt 


PSS 


See ae 
Price only $125 


EBY Neally worth $450 !f com 
pared wit other makers’ 
Catalogue prices, ESS 

Organs for only 
SD. Special bargaine 

| Sena for midannenet rice d 

) CATALOGUE 

great induceniente offered. 

4 VISITORS WELCOME, 


» allowed fortravell 


| | DANIEL F. BEATTY, WAS 


ui a 7 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS... 


t sfe WHOLESALE PAT- 
DEPAKTMENT to Me. J. G. cROTTY, 
Cherry Street, New York, W vill 
and responsi Se 


TELN 


COMME TE por iis awn account 


SPECIAL CAUTION. | 


We are not interested In nor responsible for “ 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanrer’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
l h 

Golden Hair Wash. 

This prepuration, free 


from allobjectionable qualities 
} wid, after a few applications, tum the hair that Golden 
I Gedor or Sunny Hue 80 unive! 


really sought after and ad- | 
raed. The beet in the world. | 
' 


r bottle; 
. RT, BELLCHAMBERS, 
| anam Hair Goods, = 317 StxtH 


ee cirentar to 
Send for eae Haven, = 


MLE. ROLLING OHATR Oo) Rew Bevel" 
Mme. BRADY 


a and asd Sts. 
361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22 4 ORDER 
STAMPING and EMBROIDERING 2 terns fot 


Perforating Machines and 


rale. Send for Circular. 


\ 

ae Cirewlare 1 

| T CARDS ISSUED | 

} FINEST BASKET ne FLOWERS eT 

. sminot Roses : 

OF Mie aad peaches. same, Grape? and Cher 

rles—very natural and from or nee 

size. Mailed on receipt of} 9 sents © ee 
en . 

the pet ag BUWNE, 110 Wooster at, 


K 
SILKS for PATO Wee | 
a id BS. "away. N Y- 
In 81,00. $3 RCHAST NG CO., 196 roadway 
for 1ss8,name ons 


nc ike, 
Chromo Visitin Carila,no 2alike,fr ted best 
| AQ and Illustrated Preminm List oe, asl N.Y. 
= 


15 cents 


N.Y. 


sold, Agents wanted, L. Jones 


* ~ 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


JERSEYS. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


180 LADIES’ FINE WOOL JERSEYS, 


MODEL FITTING, PERFECT rix. | ] Q5 
ISH, BLACK, GARNET, eee | Ju, 
SEAL, NAVY, AND CARDINAIS.... 


JERSEYS IN EVENING SHADES, 


LIGHT MAIZE, LIGHT ESTERHAZY, PEACH 
BLOSSOM, LIGHT SALMON, CIEL, CAFE AU 
LaIT, SHRIMP, PINK, CREME, LIMON, CRUSHED 
STRAWBERRY, 


AT $2.95 EACH. 


BOYS’ BRIGHTON JERSEYS, $1 45 UP, ACCORD- 


ING TO SIZE. 
BOYS’ BATHING DRAWERS, 10c. A PAIR UP. 
BOYS' KNIT BATHING SUITS, 75c. AND UP. 
BOYS’ FLANNEL TENNIS SHIRTS, 75c. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 811, 311} to 821 Grand 8t.,- 
5S, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 


SILKS! SILKS! 


WE HAVE MADE GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS IN OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
SUMMER SILKS, COLORED SILKS, 
AND BLACK SILKS, 

FOULARD SILKS, NEW AND ELE- 
GANT DESIGNS, REDUCED TO 45c. 
PER YARD. THESE ARE OF EXTRA 
FINE QUALITY AND SKLECTED DE- 
SIGNS, AND ARK GUARANTEED TO 
GIVE SATISFACTION TO THOSK 
WHO APPRECIATE PROPER PAT- 
TERNS. 

COLORED SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
614¢.; REDUCED FROM 95c. 

COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, 81; 
ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS, 
95¢e.; WORTH $1 25. 

BLACK SILK, VELVET FINISH, 
$150; WORTH 82. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


wer Year: 


NARPRIUS MAGAZINE,....... siapeain theca see oH 00 
NARPBRIS WEEKLY... ccc c cc cecee cee eeee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR .........0. 400 
The THREE above pudlientions,.... +. 1000 
Any TWO above named....... a aaa seeeeeee TW 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... cc... e ee oeeee 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f corrtteeeeees 500 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (62 Numbers)....cccc cece ccc ecu uae 190% 


Postane Free to all aubseribern in the United Staten 
or Canna, 


The Volumes of the Weexsy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Yoose Provie with the Aret Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year, 

Snbscriptiona will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current atthe time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbseriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harper's Youna Propie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent BLU. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekiy pnbiieation, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
Tangy from 10 to 25 cents per mumber,  Fuillistof 
Harper's Franklin Sunare Litvaru will be furnished 
Bratnitousiy on application to Haren & Brorucns, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Addresa 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y. 


a HARPER'S CATALOGUR, of between three 
ee four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Tents i : 


AND STAMPED GOODs, : 
T. B.VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker St..N.¥. 


$5 to $20 


per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 
Adtiress STINBON & Co., Portiand, Maine, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


But now upon us it has 
'Twere better far to say 


9 From a recent letter of William Black in regard to the pronunciation of “ Yolande :” 
9 “They say the author's spelling was planned 
To make the people pronounce Yolande; 
And who could think ’twonld be found handy 
To use the cumbrons form Yolandé % 
Though those who wished a rhyme for Holland 
Were doubtless weleome quite to Yolande; 


dawned 
Yolande.” 


WILLIAM 


BLACK’S 


 YOLANDE. 


Yolande. A Novel. 


By Wititam Brack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Uniform with the Library Edition of William 
Black's Novels. Also, Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, Illustrated, 20 cents. 


“Yolande” displays, along with the grace that is 
reldem wanting in Mr. Black’s manner, an amonnt 
of strength and insight that shows an advance even 
upon Works of his with which in their kind there has 
been little fault to find. *-* * In it the anthor has 


couceived and drawn more than one exceptonally _ 


fine character; he has shown a power of creating a 
really strong story of love aud rivalry without an 
unworthy touch; and in certain pasxnges of the 
book he attains and holds with euccess an interest 


which may be fairly termed tragic. Perhaps the 
author hag never before rixen to the height which is 


reached in “Yolande” in the scenes wherein the 
daughter bravely struggles, at a pereonal risk on- 


' known to herself, to. save her mother from indulyence 


in a besetting vice. * *° * Hence arise various complica- 
tiona which are xkilflly nanaged, and which, ax has 
been said, at Bome points lend to the digpliy of nnex- 
pected power, * © * Mr. Black reaches, as it seems 
to us, a higher point than he has tonched before. 
°** A book which is full of poetical feeling, and 
which does more credit to the anthor than any 
work he has produced fur some time past.—Salurday 
Review, London, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Liprary Eprtiox: Yolande. Tlustrated.—Shandon Bells, Iustrated.—That Reautiful Wretch. 
Illustrated. —Sunrise,—Macleod of Dare. Tlustrated.—Green Pastures and Piecadilly.—Mad- 
cap Violet.—Three Feathers.—A Daughter of Heth.—A Princess of Thule.—In Silk Attire. — 
Kilmeny. —The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. — White Wings. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, &1 25 each. 

Curap Epitios, ry Paper Covers: Shandon Bells, Tllnstrated, 4to, 20 cents.—That Beantiful 
Wretch, Tustrated. 4to, 20 cents. —Sunrise. 4to, 15 cents.—Macleod of Dare. Illustrated. 
8vo, 60 cents, 4to, 15 cents,—Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 8vo, 50 cents.—Madeap Violet. 
8vo, 60 cents. —Three Feathers. Illustrated. Svo, 50 cents. —A Danghter of Heth. 8vo, 
34 cents.—An Adventure in Thule, 4t0, 10 cents.—-A Princess of Thule.—8vo, 50 cents.—In 
Silk Attire, 8vo, 35 cents.—Kilmeny, 8vo, 35 cents.—The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 
8vo, 60 cents. —White Wings. 410, 20 cents.—The Maid of Killeena, The Marriage of Moira 

8vo, 40 cents, —The Monarch of Mincing-Lane, — Hlustrated, 


Fergus, and other Stories. 
Mlnstrated.  4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


8vo, 50 cents.—Yolande, 


Prosisnen ny ITARPER & BROTIIERS, New Yor. 


(G87 Hareer & Brorners oill send any of the above works hy mail, postage: prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


BRUNSWICK 
VELVETEENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile, With light fabric, beantifnl soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
Sik Velveta. They ure specially adapted to ladics’ dresses, and readily drape in gracetul folds and paftings, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


RETAIL HOUSE, WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


8 EAST 1th STREET, 653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application, 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” DRY coons 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


‘ NN 2skx,. l4e.; 3 knote 
(' RE W ELS © Kensington Floss, 
lhe. 5 8 ekeing Kmb. Silk, 9¢. 5 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c. 3 1 sk. Araxine, 120.301 ak, 
Etching Silk, 6¢.; 3 ks. French Cotton, 
Iie. 1 dap Split Zephyr, le.; 3° Ken- 
“sington and 2 Chenille’ Needles, 5e.. 5 
cards Cross-atitch Patterns, 2ce.: 3 new 4 Ted 
Tidy Patterns, 30c. 5 full inatruetions for ; ; : 
doing Stamping whieh will not rub off, 
50c.5 2Staumping Patterns for Kensington, 
He. 3 1 for Outline, Heo: 1 for Flannel, 
10c,; 1 for Braiding, Me. 3 1 box Powder, 


THE CALIGRAPH. 
THE BEST TYPE-WRITER. 


No learning nired. 
Three times Tastee than 
the pen. Worked at sight 
by any one. Pleasant and 

rotitable employment for 
adie and Gentlemen. 
Thousands now in use, 
See article on typewriting 


alee les w 


2hc. Special offer—all above F ines i sper * 

— $1.00" Stamping Patterns at whole. i machines 11 Harpers Ba 

Peake i j t zar of April 14, 1883, Kvery 

sale, Outfits, #1 to $15. ‘TE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. fae ee machine warranted. Send 
2 ae ee PoE a Re Date rans eras at for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ER, Gen. Ag’ts, 27 Union Sq., N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


183. The NEW CALENDAR of the 1834, 
NEW_ENGLAN 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 


'S eusser PILE PIPE arn 
BARRON & FRAC 
SEELEY RUBBER ea Ny ae Weare 
Applies any ointment directly to parte aflected. there. 
by curing When otber remedies fail, Conveniently carried 
in the vest pocket, ready for wae, without pain or ineonye. 
nience, affording immediate relies, Sold by all drucvists | 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley's Ointment on 
which are printed the inzredients) or sent by mail for 82, 
Seeley's Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 


=<) ad ~~) 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy tor removmg radicnily and permanentiy all 
annoying diatigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, Xe. without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St. N.Y. | 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. RENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to 


j 


K. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq . Boston. Mass. 
The Largestand best appointed Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOM E for young ladies, in the world. 
2 AWERFK. €12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Ouult tree, Addresa Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS OIX. By his Son, 


Morgan Dix. Iv Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops, Uncut Edger, $5 00, 
II. 


TWELVE AMERICANS. : Their Lives and Times. 


By Howant Carron. Containing Sketches of 
Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adame, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert (. 
Schenck, Frederick Donglass, Willlam Allen, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihn B. Wasbbarue, 
Alexnnder H. Stephens. Portraite. 12mo, Cloth, 


1. 

SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons Latumopr. 
Illustrated by Cuartes 8. Reinnanr. Square Svo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 

IV. 

MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. The Bible Record. 
with Ilustrative Poetic aud Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Manows Witsson and 
Ronert Prervont Winison. In Two ‘Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $8 60, = 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Svs- 
tematic. For Use in Schvols and Colleges. By 
Jamxe Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
Ilistory in Vassar College. Revised Edition, Mlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

Vi. 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 


OREN.  Collected_ and Compared by Wuttiaw 
Weiss Newent. svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
$1 50... 


Vil. : 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
Caniyie. Edited by James ANTHONY Frouve. 
4to, Paper, 30 cente, Aleo, Library Edition, 12m0, 
Cloth, $1 60, 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, Edited, with Notes, 
by Wotiam J. Ro.er, A.M., formerly [ead Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Misa, With En- 
gravings.  16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cente. 

TX. f . 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, aud other Poems. Edited, with Notes, by 
Wittiam J. Rovere, A.M. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 66 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 


Vif. 


x. 

NAN. By Lucy C. Linum, Anthor of “ Mildred's Bar- 
gain,” “Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

XI. Eionbase * 6 

FREDERICK 11. AND MARIJA THERESA, From 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742. By 
Tux Doo pr Broauir, From the French, by Mrs. 
Casner Hoey aud Mr. doun Litniirn  4t0, Paper, 
2 centa, F 

Xi. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W.(C. Conant... (Reprinted 
from Harrer's Macauine for May, 1883) The 
Bridge asa Monument. By Montaomery Souvyier. 
(Reprinted from Hanprn's Weekix, May 27, 1853.) 
Together with an Account of the Opening Exervi-ex, 
May 24, 1883, With Two Portraits aud Twenty-eiht 
Tilustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Act XHL 

LIODELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON, A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Heney Grorae Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Chareh, Oxford, nnd Ronert Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, Inte Master of Ballin) College, Oxtord. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throngh- 
ont, with the Co-operation of Prof. Drister, of 
Columbia College, N.Y. 4to, Sheep, $10 00, 

XIV. . 

WAYON’S DICTIONARY OF DATES and Universal 
Information relating to all Ages and Nations... Sev- 
enteenth Edition, containing the History. of the 
World to the Autumn of 1881. By Bensautn Vine 
cent, Revised for American Readers. Larye Svu, 
$10 pages, Cloth, $5 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PURLISHED BY 


BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Hanpy, Illustrated. 10 cents, 


Yolande. By Witriam Biack. Winstrated. Cloth, 


$125; Paper, 20 cents. 


For the Major, By Conetanor Frntmore Woorgon, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Arden. 


Mr. Scarborongh’s Fainily. By Anruony Trotropr. 
20 cents, es 


By A. Mary F, Ronson. 15 cents. 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barrett. 20 cents, 


A Sea Queen. By W. Crank Rusexit. 16mo, Half 
Bonnd, $1.00; dtu, Paper, 20 cente. 

The Ladies Lindores, By Mra, Overuant.  16mo, 

Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 centa, 


Like Ships Upon the Sea. By Franorvs ELranor 
TrouLore, 20 cents, _ 


No New Thing. By W,E. Noruis, 25 cente. 


Mary Barton, A Tnle of Manchester Life. By Mrs. 
Gaskent, Wcenty __ : 
Memoirs of Margaret de Ribanmont, 


Stray Pearls. 
By Cuantorre M. Yonor. 


Viscountess of Belliise. 
15 cents. 


0 Hanren & Buornnns will and ann of the above 
toorks bn marl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Uusted Staten, on reeript of the price, 

BR” Haneen's Cararoune matled free an receipt of 
Nine Centa in atanupa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 


free, Address H, Hatcerr & Co., Portland, Maine, 


CAR 


RY 50 of our Handsome Chromo Carda, with name and 
Premium, 10c. Yate Printixe Co., New Haven, Ct. 


“ Dr. Benson's Skin Cure cnred my skin disease.”— 
C. B. MeDonald, Plantersville, Ala. $1, druggists. 


COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of cards for 
3c. atamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


pes HARPER'S BAZAR: OUvalld Sin Aonge 


ae 2 ” t . : 
PACETLEA. : 
“LET ME TRY." i] $4: S Z ) - . 

Musexg, she sat, in the moonlight, 
Sat thinking of exquisite things, 

Resting her face upon a hand 
That flashed with beautitul rings. 

Wistful and pure [ thought she seemed, 

Nearer to heaven than men have dreamed. 


“O love, could T share in your thoughts!” 
“Frank dear, you would not understand.” 

“T know too well Iam rongh and dull, 
Only one of the coarser band; 

But if you would let’me try,” T said, 

Sighing, she sadly shook her head. 


And I saw that pitying glance, 
And the far-off look in her eyes. 
“Tf you were only a woman, Frank! 
For aman, when he hardest tries, » 
Can never be made to fecl or share 
Such anxious doubts as now T bear: 


“TE you were only a woman, Frank, 

You would comprehend my fear; 
Men are so diferent. -1 dare say 
" You would feel like iaughing, my dear.” ” 
“O sweetest, no, Though coarser and dull, 
J love the pure and beautiful.” ri 


“All day I've thonght,of nothing else, 

~ Dwaked and thaught all night... 

What should I do if I were wrong ? 

© Yet still T think Pm right.” + : 
- Ypu can't be wrong.” “ Well, think so, deurs 

But then men's tastes are rather queer, 


“You can't judge as a woman. could.” 
“T know, Celeste, but let me try.” 
“Well, Frank, then tell me honestly, 
If you were me which would you buy, 
That hat just like my suit we saw | 
Or some sweet thing in lace and straw?” | 
A boy was Jately caught party currants, and 
was locked up in a dark closet by the grocer,» The re “=A Na 
boy Serene begving ge pathetically “ 7 He Seo 7 Ro ~ a ! hs Mn i ; | ail - 
CUSeCC nd, after using de persiuision that his g } P 
cane inind could? Tatonte he prophesd: “ Now if GRaY-TAR £R_,__— 
youll let me ont and send for my father, he'll pay 


you for the currants. and lick me besides.” The . Bio 8 OUR DOMESTIC SERVICE, 


ao come not withstand this appeal, and released THe Raw MATERIAL. — AFTER A COUPLE OF YEARS’ TUITION. 
ne urchin, : 

—o 
» Orn Mrs, Makeur (to young Mra, Lucky, who ia | “A child, while walking through an art gallery with | asked him if he would not kiss her. 
the fortunate possessor of & wealth of brown tresses,and | her mother, was attracted by a statue of Minerva. He answered, ‘ No.” Pie 
who has never lost even one of her beautiful teeth). “Qh “Who is that ?” said she. F “What is the reason you will not 
dear me, yes, my dear, I quite agree with you in all “My child, that is Minerva, the goddess of wis- | kiss me?” ; 
you say about the welcome rest of the Sabbath, And dem-”.  -- : “Tm too little to kiss yon 3 papa will 
then, too, we are free from fashionable callers ou that “Why didn't they make her hushand too 2” | kiss you: papa kisses all the big girls.” 
day at least, and after we've been to church we can go .* Because she had none, my child.” ——_ 
about inan old gown, without our false hair and teeth, “That was because she was wise, wasn’t it, mamma?” Manaa, “And now, Pursy, you 
and be so comfortable.” was the urtless reply. have chatted enough. Shut your eyes, 

: ee hold your tongue, and go to sleep.” 


Punsy. “ How can I do three things 
at once, Mamma 2” ad 
oa 
EPITAPHS. 


ON AN OLD WOMAN WHO SOLD POTS IN 
OUESTER. ‘ 


Beneath this stone lies Cathrine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay ; 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
Yet now she’s turned to earth herself, 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your grief and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows but in a run of years, 
In some tall pitcher or broad pan, 
She in her shop may be ayain ? 


ee 
The Hyde family were evidently not 
— loved in their day. \ 
Here lies Ned Hyde 
Because he died; 
If it had been his sister 


Feo Bruton 


We should not have missed her; fix: sce 
But we would rather 
It had been his father; OLD-FASHIONED BRIDGET (not well up in styles), 1 WUNDTHER 
Or, for the good of the nation, HOW IVER I LOSHT THE MATE O° THAT CUFF.” 


The whole generation, [Ut isn't aeug at all; it is one of Cholly Fitzdoodle’s collars. 


ev puted ‘ THINGS ‘ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 
J , . . 4 t * ‘ + 
Hostess, “WHAT FUN YOU SEEM TO BE HAVING OVER THERE, CAPTAIN SMILEY! I WISH YOU ALL 
% ) SAT AT THIS BND OF THE TABLE! , 
Ya little ten-year-old miss told her mother that she Rattlebones'’s mouth is disfigured by the absence of 


was never going to marry,-but-meant to be a widow ; ope’of his front teeth? His little son surprised him 
becausy oe dressed in such nice black, and always | yesterday by asking, “ Pop, why do you part your teeth 
lookéd’so happy. * : i ee in the middle? k Sas 
“Mamma, what does M.D. mean when it comes aft- The other day some ladies were ont visiting, There 
er the doctor's name 2° Does it mean money down ies being a little three-year-old present, one ot the ladies 
4 4 ee . - 


ae eee 


“HOPE AND FEAR. TRAINING FOR THE SUMMER S! ee 
TE USUAL NUMBER LU 


v= ‘ , q : y 3 1 y HIMSELF FOR TI S TION, 
HERE ARE TWO PERIODS IN A MAN'S LIFE WHEN HE LOOKS ANXIOUSLY TO SEE 1£f THE HAIR IS Mr. DE LANCEY HOPES BY VIGOROUS DAILY EXERCISE TO QUALTFY r RIEF VACA | 
* COMING OUT. PICNICS, YACHTING EXCURSIONS, CLAM-BAKES, ETC., TO BE ENCOUNTERED DURING His B 
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ENGRAVED BY BR, AND E. TAYLOR, 


DRAWN BY KATE GREENAWAY. 


WE WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1882.— 2 


LOVE ME FOR EVER. 
S Christmas Carol in Prose.” 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
ActHor or “Gop axp THE May,” “Waite Rose axp Rep,” ETc. 
—_——_ 
PART I. 
HOW LITTLE MABEL CAME TO BARTLEPOOL. 


I.~LAMBE OF LAMBE’S WASTE. 


‘Sound at last !’’ said Martha Parr, bending softly over her 
father as he dozed in his arm-chair.”” I thought the worry 
ubout the missing ship would have spoiled his nap.” 

Then softly, on tiptoe, she stole over to the great window 
an l looked out musingly. The snow was falling like a white 
veil all over the quay, and though the house stood only some 
hundred yards above high water mark, there was not a peep to 
be seen of the sea. 

‘The wind’s down, that’s a comfort,” she murmured to 
et ‘“‘and may be after all Captain Seth may find his way 

ome. 

_As she spoke, she heard faintly, from the direction of the 
village, the somewhat wheezy sound of the Waits, and, craning 
her neck round close to the window, she gazed in the direction 
whence the sound came, but could see nothing through the 
moving whiteness of the troubled snow. Presently, with a 
deep sigh, more to relieve the payed! weight of silence than 
to eve vent to any secret trouble of the heart, she crossed the 
dark room and came again into the firelight where her father 

was sleeping. The firelight, glad to have something bright to 

shine upon, illumined her from head to foot, showing the figure 
of as plump and straight ao little lase as ever drew health 
from the ocean breezes. 

_ The old man slept soundly, and one had not far to look to 
discover the cause. On the deal table, still spread with the 
remains of a simple meal, stood a half emptied flagon of wine. 
The sleeper’s rubicund cheeks and highly reddened nose shone 
with Bardolphian gleam under his snow-white hair, telling a 
tale 0? good cheer, which his small frame and little shrunken 
lecs s‘emed to contradict. lor the rest, his dress was a dingy 
suuff--oloured suit of old fashioned cut, with a very deep 
lappeted waist-oat, knee-breeches, and thick woollen hose. 

_ As he slept he snored, and from time to time muttered to 
himself, at which signs of disturbance his daughter raised her 
eyebrows and shook her head. Then she stood with her back 
to the great wood fire, holding her brown hands to the blaze, 
and watching him. 

The wood crackled and blazed, shooting out crimson flickering 
rays all over the chamber; glimmering on the black rafters 
overhead, from which depended divers flitches of bacon, coils of 
rope, pieces of tarpaulin; making a mirror of the black 
polished floor; showing the barrels piled upon one another in 
the corners, and the divers other samples of ships’ stores scat- 
tered here and there. Over the mantelpiece there was a cuckoo 
clock; but the door of the cuckoo's box had grown so rusty 
that it would never open, and all one heard at the full hours was 
awild momentary struggle, as the bird tried in vain to spring 
out. In a corer, froma wooden peg, hung a sou’-wester and a 
suit of tarpaulins ; and below these, leaning against the wall, a 
Ho gun, very long in the barrel, and very rickety about the 

ok. 

It was a large antique room, and belonged to what 
had been in its time a fine house, but which was now so 
worn, wind-beaten, and rat-eaten, as scarcely to be habitable. 
‘The gabled recess of the window, with its worn wooden scat, 
was of solid oak ; and the window itself, which was fashioned of 
small diamond panes, opened down almost to the ground. 

Suddenly, as the girl stood looking at her father, there was 
aloud knocking. Almost immediately afterwards, a shock- 
healed girl, of about fourteen years of age, bearing about 
lor all the immemorial characteristics of the maid-of-all-work, 
rashed into the room. 

‘* Mistress Martha! Mistress !”” 

“ What is it, Keziah ’’’ said Martha, pointing to her father, 
and putting her finger on her lips. 

Keziah, thus warmed, gasped like a fish, and sunk her voice 
to a husky whisper. 

‘Squire Lambe be at the door; he have ridden over on 
the black mare from Lambe’s Waste, and he be a-coming in.” 

The announcement was by no means premature, for at that 
moment the door of the room was darkened by the figure of 
the indivielual in’ question—a tall, black-browed, black-eyed 
man, with a bull-neck and a bull’s manners, dressed in hunt- 
iny boots and smalls, and carrying a riding-whip. His dark 
fave was disfigured by a heavy scowl; his mouth, which was 
full and sensual, by an habitual sneer. His hands, which were 
tolerably white, were covered with rings, and in his neckcloth 
he wore a great coarse brooch. He was clean shaven, and his 
hair was cropped very close—so that every phrenological and 
physiognomical point of him was seen in perfection. 


“A pretty house !’” he growled, shaking his whip.‘ No- 


sooner had that red-haired lass opened the door than she fled 
ns if she had scen the devil, and left me to grope my way into 
this infernal den.”” 

Please hush, Sir,’”’ said Martha, while Keziah, with positive 
horror in her fish-like eyes—for Squire Lambe had a reputation 
as a very fire-eater among women—backed quickly out of the 
room.‘ Father’s sleeping.”” 

“Then I'll awake him,’ returmed Lambe, sharply rattling 
ona cask with his whip. ‘Here, Amos Parr.”’ 

‘The old man started, mumbled, and began to rub his eyes. 

“God bless me,” he cricd, waking at last. ‘* What's 
that ¢”’ 

“Tt 's me—Squire Lambe,” said the visitor, standing over 
him with square shoulders and brow-beating scowl. 

Half asleep and half awake, but clearly by no means 
edified at the visit, Amos Parr looked feebly up, and 
murmured, ‘* Bless me! Martha, my glasses” ; and when his 
daughter had taken a pair of horn spectacles from the mantel- 
piece and adjusted them on his nose, he continued to blink up 
over them mildly, and wait for what might come next. 

‘You've been dining, I see,’ said Lambe, tapping the 
flagon with his whip; ‘and wine-ing too. Strange, the 
infatuation you old men have for that sort of poison.” 

“] suppose,” murmured Amos timidly, ‘I mustn't offer 
you a glass?” 

“"No,’* was the sharp reply ; followed by, after a moment's 
ause. ‘Come, I suppose you know what brought me here?”’ 

““T can guess, Sir,’’ said Amos, fidgeting in his waistcoat 
pocket nervously with forefinger and thumb, and seeking an 
imaginary pinch of snuff. ‘‘That—that money.” 

“Yes. Is it ready?” 

be No.”’ 
sl 

* This story is founded on a drama written by the author, registered, 


performed, and duly oe ‘All dramatic rights, here and abroad, are 
therefore reserved.—R. B. 


- Oh !”’ interrupted Martha, nervously. 
you. 

““When?’’ asked Lambe, sternly, not looking at her, but 
keeping his eyes on Amos. es 

‘“Without fail,’? said Amos— when the Mary Jane 
comes in.’’ 

Lambe gave a short, fierce laugh. 

“‘The Mary Jane never will return—she is food for fishes ; 
Bad IT shall wait no longer. Amos Parr, I mean to sell you 
up ! 

The old man started violently. 

**You won’t do that?” 

‘Oh, no, no!”’ interjected Martha. 

“Did you ever know me break my word? When I said 
I’d give you a month’s time, I gave you a month’s time. 
When I say that I shall wait no longer, I shall wait no longer. 
You understand ?”’ 

“I do, I do,’’ said Amos, trembling violently. 

There was a pause. The wooden cuckoo made a violent 
effort to break out and announce that it was six o’clock, but the 
only result was a commotion of the old clock’s works, and a 
sound like a death rattle. Amos kept his eyes on the ground, 
while Lambe still watched him scowlingly and narrowly. 

“Stay, though,’’ said Lambe at last, ‘I gave you an 
alternative.” 

Amos started more violently than ever, glanced nervously 
at Martha, but did not speak. 

‘What was that, father?” asked the girl. 

‘“‘Nothing, nothing,’”’ returned the old man, finding his 
voice with some difficulty. “ Leave us, child. Let me speak 
to the gentleman alone.”’ 

The eyes of father and daughter met, and in answer to the 
dumb entreaty Martha, with whom obedience was a habit, 
quietly left the room. There was another long pause, broken 
at last by Lambe. 

“Well?” . 

“No, Sir,” returned Amos, with an air of decision unusual 
tohim. ‘I’ve thought it over, and it can’t be.” 

The coarse lips tightened, the heavy brows came down 
still lower. 

“Why not ?”? 

“Don’t speak of it, Sir—it’s impossible.” 

“‘ Amos Parr,” said Lambe, seating himself on a corner of 
the table, and squaring his shoulders more than ever, ‘‘you ’re 
forgetting who I am.”’ 

“No, Sir —I am not.’ 

“T'm Squire Lambe of Lambe’s Waste, master of man, 
woman, and beast for twelve square miles around. I never 
forget nor forgive. With a word I can make or mar a man 
like you. You know that ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, Sir.” 

“And when I, Lambe of Lambe’s Waste, say to you—to 
you, Amos Parr, a pauper, a beggar, whom I hold in the 
hollow of my hand—give me your daughter; let me mairy 
her—you refuse ?”” 

“T must, Sir,” answered Amos firmly, looking up and 
mecting the other’s eye. 

“You dog!” cried Lambe, purple with rage, shaking his 
whip in the old man’s face. 

The ice thus broken, Amos Parr seemed to gain courage. 
He ee sufficiently collected to take an imaginary pinch of 
snuir, 

“Be reasonable, Sir,’? he said in a low voice. ‘‘ Mabel is 
no daughter of mine, though, God knows, I’ve loved her like 
one, since the day Antony Reilly placed her, a little year-old 
babe, in these two arms. I cannot control her wish or will.”” 

‘Have you spoken to her of this at all?’’ asked Lambe 
sternly. : 

“No, Sir,” replicd Amos, ‘but I know ’? —— 

“ You know #”? echoed Lambe, with a savage sneer. ‘‘ Let 
me speak to the girl herself. Is she at home!"’ and, without 
waiting for an answer, he added, with overbearing impulse, 
yattling with his whip on the table, ‘‘ Ho there ! within !”’ 

Amos Parr was about to protest, with some indignation, 
and possibly to deny the presence in the house of the person 
demanded; but at that moment a voice cried, from the very 
air above his head, ‘‘ Father, did you call?”’ 

Turning quickly, Lambe beheld her whom he sought, 
descending the black wooden staircase which led down into 
the great chamber from the upper part of the house. She 
carried a rush-light, which she shaded with her hand, as she 
paused on the staircase, looking down. 

A face of almost ghastly pallor, set in such golden hair as 
is only heard of in the pages of moonstruck German pocts; 
large wistful eyes of deepest grey, under eyebrows absolutely 
dark, a broad brow, a small ripe mouth, a chin not. too large, 
rounded, yet full of power and purpose. he figure was 
slight, almost frail, and tall, the feet and hands perfect, the 
bust very fine and full. 

A girl of eighteen years, she was clothed much in the same 
manner as Martha Parr, in coarse serge and homespun, and 
she had been reared, under the same conditions, on rough fare, 
amid wild weather, by the side of the sea. But the same salt 
breath which gave Martha ruddy checks and a brown skin left 
no tint of redness on this other face, which kept its deep and 
lovely pallor throngh all scasons, yet retained the firmness and 
freshness of perfect health. ‘‘Gentle blood defies grutt 
weather,’’ saith the proverb; and it was only necessary to set 
the two maidens side by side to show that they were not sisters. 
Seen alone, Martha seemed a comely and even a finc-nurtured 
girl, with her brave eyes and her warm skin; but when Mabel 
was by Martha Parr became almost rude and common—so 
strangely dovs Nature distinguish between the coarse and fine 
materials with which she works her miracles of life. 

Surprised by this pretty apparition, Lambe put on_ his 
company manners and made a bow. Then, subdued but 
unabashed, he feasted his eyes on the maiden as she came 
gently down into the chamber. 

Amos trembled violently, but scemed more uncomfortable 
than ever, while Mabel drew close and took his hand with a 
child’s affection. 

““T fear we have disturbed you,”’ said Lambe, smiling. 

“You did disturb me,”’ answered the girl, coldly and with 
the indifference of utter unsuspicion. ‘‘I was reading.”’ 

“Some good book, I trust?’’ suggested Lambe, with a 
leer. ‘‘May I see it?” 

He held out his hand carclessly, and, taking the book, he 
tured over the leaves with no little contempt. 

“Poetry ? Humph! You like poctry ? Most young dames 
do. But methinks you read too much. You Jack air and 
sunshine. If you would only mount a steed some day, and 
gallop over to Lambe's Waste—’tis a pretty ride!” 

‘Mabel has never been a-horseback,’’ said Amos, nervously. 

“Tf she were my wife,’’ exclaimed Lambe with emphasis, 
his bold cyes fixed on her face, ‘‘1’d teach her to Aunt.’ 

Amos trembled, and clutched the little hand in his own. 
The girl started, and turned her large eyes calmly on Lambe’s 
face. 

“Your wife? ’" she said, raising her eyebrows gently. 

Syguire Lambe bowed and smiled his best. 

“Why not, little one? Perhaps you mislike me too 
much?’’ 


‘Father will pay 


‘*No, no; it is not that,’? m 
“Let the maiden speak for ie pie Apologetically, 
fi . i » cried Lambe : 
then he continued in his former tone of Han sternly ; 
should you not like to mate with Squire ambi’) “Come, 
old, or too common? Is he halt or lame? Js rad me too 
among men, or a rogue and i ° man 
maki tO amend them.’ cipher? Name my faults} 
till perfectly self-possessed, looking steadil : 

her truthful eyes, the Pit replied, ing y at him with 

. Ae ae must first mend your disposition.” 

‘“The people say you have no hea: i 
gentle deed ; that oe companions tis Lara yet did 
a itae aud Sabbath-breakers ; that you have aa aoe 
man or beast ; r 
Foti ane ; and that good women shudder when they name 

This was truth-telling with a ven : . 
enough, it seemed to tickle the savage Siuie ree tat 
his whip against his thigh, and fell into loud laughter orn 

re true ara a say you, Amos Parr?) 

mos openc is hands in poli stati 
other, not heeding him, turned to Mabel nena cation, but the 
with ‘ total change of manner. ; EE 

‘*You paint me as men see me; but 
hate well can love well too. Wed me, pean Dice ue 
live. There shall ever be a maid at your elLow, savin » 
to attend you, a good nag saddled for you to ride You shall be 
pet ny rear Waste, courted and envied of all. Come! . 

mething in his eyes made the girl shri ; 
at him in positive an Seen emey: aia loo 
‘ ” eee : 
ie jest i she murmured, ‘is the gentleman in earnest or 

“In jest, only in jest ?”’ said Amos, fondling her hand 

“Amos Parr,”’ exclaimed Lambe Never 4 
Come, is it a bargain +”’ fiercely, ‘I never jest, 

“No, Sir,—it can never be.” 

Lambe turned to Mabel. 

: ‘ aie say he mistress 7”? 

hat my father says,’’ answered the girl i i 
4 Tecan reed be, Sir.” ys, girl in a clear voice, 

‘or some moments Lambe stood looking at her in j 
astonishment and admiration ; not offended, but iather a 
by her frank plain-speaking. 

“*Good,’’ he said at last, with a peculiar smile. “ Perhaps 
you will think better of it; and, at all events, I break my 
heart for no woman.’’ Then turning to Amos, he said, ‘Amos 
Parr, I will give you three more days. Let me sce "This is 
Monday ; Thursday is Christmas Eve.”’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’” 

‘‘Unless I am paid every groat before twelve o'clock on 
Christmas Eve, I shall realise on your estate. Judgment is 
given, as you know, and if you ure a wise man you will rise 
the moncy.”’ 

“It isimpossible. Sir, I beseech you—give me more time.” 

‘*Not an hour. Good-night !”’ ; ., ee 

As he strode to the door, he added with a short laugh, 
waving his hand to Mabel, ‘* Think it over! We may hunt 
Lambe’s Waste together yet !”’ 

Crossing the threshold of the room, he encountered Martha, 
who was just returning, and pinched her plump cheek with 
coarse familiarity, very different from his manner of treating 
her foster-sister. Martha tossed her head and flushed angrily, 
while Lambe passed out across the kitchen, and crashed the 
outer door behind him. 

Meanwhile Amos Parr, looking as pale as it was possible for 
so rubicund a veteran to look, had sunk into his arm-chair, 
as if overpowered by the visitation. Mabel bent over him, 
and Martha ran to join her. Thus employed, the two maidens 
contrasted strangely with each othcr— Mabel being to Martha 
what some delicate lily of the garden is to some robust flower 
of the wayside. 

I.—LITTLE MABEL. 

The little seaport town of Bartlepool lay, like some decayed 
mariner of the human species, haif buried and forgotten in one 
of the lonclicst reaches of the cast coast of England, looking 
with an ancient and fish-like gaze right across the waste waters 
to the distant tlats of Holland. It had once been prosperous 
and well-to-do, but that was hundreds of years past,—when 
bearded mariners of all climes trod the narrow strects, and 
when the hammering of shipbuilding was heard night and day 
on the banks of the little river; but at the time of which we 
write, when George the Third was King, the occupation of 
Bartlepool had almost passed away for ever. 

Signs of the old prosperity, however, still remained, in 
desolate wharves sloping to the waterside, in large disused 
warchouses many of which had fallen into positive decay, in 
an old custom-house now haunted by a few idle coastguards- 
men, and in a tumbledown and lopsided ‘Townhall, among the 
dusty archives of which bilgewatery records of great shipping 
transactions were still preserved with veneration. But the once- 
prosperous trade was now confined to a few coasting schooner 
and snall foreign traders, and the population had dwindled 
down to about a thousand weather-beaten souls, all told. 

Inland, the little sluggish river crept out of bright green 
fens till it reached the sandy tract stretching Jor miles and 
miles on the side of the sea. 

Near to the little town, there were small signs of habitation 
or human energy, save a few lonely farms of the amphibious 
order cut up geometrically with dykes and ditches, and an 
occasional water-mill, turned sleepily by one of the river's 
narrow arms. — But to right and left of Bartlepool, on the 
coast, the sand-hills rolled like the billows of a yellow sea, 
surmounted with coarse tufts of weed and canna-grass, and 
deepening here and there to emerald stretches of arid pasture 
land. When the wind blew, the sand flew as thick as foam, 
forming itself into miniature cyclones, and hiding earth and 
sky ; and, under the influence of wind and weather, the sand- 
hills themselves were always shifting their shapes, to the 
bewilderment of the oldest inhabitant. The sca-sands, how- 
ever, wherever the tide reached them, were hard und firm, 
forming, at low water, mighty stretches where a horseman 
might gallop for many miles. , 

Owing to the dangerous character of the shallow coast. it 
was quite impossible to approach the harbour of Bartlepool, 
except under experienced pilotage ; and under any circum- 
stances it could never be entered at low tide. Every night a 
red light burned at the end of the old pier, to warn off unwary 
ships, and to guide in those who kuew the harbour. But 
vessels of large tonnage generally gave that coast a wide enough 
berth. From time to time, however, there was a great ship- 
wreck, especially in winter, when the nor’ -caster blew right in 
on the sands; and when the news of shipwreck spread, there 
would suddenly swarm out of the lonely town, and out of the 
surrounding sand-hills, and out of the amphibious districts 
beyond, men, women, and children, as thick as wasps and as 
hungry as wolves, in the quest for plunder. Dark tales were 
told of what ensued on those pitiable occasions + of how the 
struggling survivors of the wreck were mercilessly stript and, 
perhaps, knocked on the head, the dead mutilated for the sake 


- of their precious rings, the fainting and exhausted plundered 


and left to dic, in accordance with the familiar superstition 
that it is a luckless thing to rescue any creature from a watery 
grave. 
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On a terrible night of tempest during the autumn equinox, 
eighteen years before the opening of our tale, a large ship had 
goue to pieces on the Wantle reef, an ugly tuft of sand and 
rock about five miles, as the crow flies, north of Bartlepool, 
and rather more than a mile from shore. How the tidings were 

plown about it is difficult to say, but at daybreak the sands 
were covered with swarms of wild creatures, of all sizes and 
sexes, looking hungrily to sea. Only the black hull of the 
ship remained, with no sign of living beings; but here and 

there on the waters were dark floating masses, pieces of wood, 
and floating bales and casks. The sea from the shore to the 
reef was churned to one mass of white foam ; but, owing to 
the shallowness of the water, the waves were not high. 

A broken ship's boat had alrcady been washed ashore, and 
two puncheons of rum—one staven open and empty, the other 
full to the bung. With shrieks of dclight, the full puncheon 
had been seized and broken open, but before its contents could 
be well distributed it was spiltincautiously among the sands and 
yocks--where it ran like blood, and was lapped up by many 
who lay, face downwards, and drank like dogs. The ship, in 
fact, was a huge trader from Jamaica, laden chiefly with the 
sugary fluid. Presently other puncheons drifted in, the wretches 
rushing in waist deep todrag them to shore ; and before long the 
result was easily perceived, in flushed faces, flaming eyes, wild 
oaths and yells. Soon nearly every man, woman, and child 
of that mad throng, with the exception of a few wary spirits, 
who had kept sober for plunder, had drunk to repletion ; some 
danced and sung, others rolled helpless on the sand, others 
again fought and yelled, while here and there the broken 

uncheons welled out into great purple pools, slowly lapped up 
by the parched sands. One or two coastguardsmen, with a 
few mounted tradesmen from the town, in vain tried to keep 
order, and at last gave up the effort in despair. 

As the morning advanced, several corpses were washed 
ashore, surrounded, and stripped. Most were common sailors, 
but nearly all had finger-rings, car-rings, or other jewellery. 
One, who looked like the captain of the vessel, wore a valuable 
watch and chain, for which there was an ugly and prolonged 
struggle, resulting in the stabbing and wounding of several 
men. Another doomed victim was a poor negro woman, drest 
in white cotton, and clutching in her black hands what seemed 
a portion of human hair. 

If there had been any fragment of human pity subsisting 
in the hearts of the wild beasts who thronged the shore, it had 
been all destroyed by the ram. The affair was already an 
orgie, as well as a loot. In the intervals of plunder, while 
waiting for more booty to gloat in, they drank, they yelled, 
they sang and danced—the women, wild, ragged creatures, 
joining madly in. Close to one of the broken puncheons was 
seen a hideous spectacle—a drunken woman from the town 
sitting in a pool of rum, taking the thin infant from her naked 
breast, and grinning imbecilely as she held it down to taste 
the liquid fire. 

Suddenly there was a wild shriek, and many hands pointed 
seaward. I'rom the side of a sandy promontory, about a mile 
away, a small boat shot out upon the waters, carrying the 
merest shred of a sail. 

The point whence it started was sheltered from the fury of 
the sea by an outlying reef of rocks, and at first it had slipped 
along in smoothish water ; but the moment it left the shelter 
the white sea seized it, and tore at it, and smothered it with 
breaking foam. 

One man sat in the stern, guiding it with an oar. Every 
moment the fierce sea seemed about to envelop both man and 
boat, and again and again they were lost to view; but, ever 
re-emerging, they slipped along, making a clean ‘‘ board’ sca- 
ward in the direction of the ship. 

“It’s the mad Irishman !”’ cried several voices. 

Drunk as they were, they forgot their work in watching 
the man, expecting every moment to sce him overwhelmed. 
Every time the sea secmed to break over him they uttered a 
low groan ; every time he re-emerged, the groan changed inté 
a yell of amazement. 

Though the sail was but a shred, the wind was so strong 
that the little boat went at lightuing speed. Asit grew nearer 
and nearer to the reef, the seas grew heavy, and it plunged and 
dived more dangerously. At last it came under the lee of 
the ship, when, springing up, the man tore down his sail and 
took to his oars. 

The water was breaking round the black hull, which 
threatened every moment to break up and disappear. The 
man rowed closer through the surge, and his boat hung 
suspended on the incoming waves, while he waited his chance 
to approach. Suddenly they saw him ply his oars rapidly. 
The boat shot in like a bird, and disappeared in a cloud of 
foam. They held their breath, thinking that all was over. A 
minute afterwards they saw the boat in the smooth water, 
close under the ship's side, while, rope in hand, the man leapt 
on board. 

A wild yell of mingled wonder and admiration rose from 
the shore. 

What would happen next? They saw the figure struggling 
on the slippery decks, now appearing, now disappearing ; then 
it disappeared altogether. There was a longinterval. At last 
they saw the man re-cmerge, struggling towards the -ship's 
side with something in his arms. 

Plunder, as they thought. 

The flying foam now hid him from their sight; but they 
strained their eves and watched. Suddenly, out of the stormy 
whiteness, they saw the boat emerge, making for. the shore. 

This time the man did not hoist his sail at all, but kept to 
his oars, and it was clear that it required all his skill and sca- 
manship to keep the boat from foundering. His progress, on 
the return voyage, was very slow, for the wind was on the 
boat's quarter, and the waves behind. Nevertheless, he pro- 
gressecd in safety, though laboriously. As he neared the place 
from which he had started, the crowd rushed along the sands 
and clustered on the promontory, waiting to see him come in. 

Close undcr the shelter of the promontory there was a tiny 
creck of golden sand, where the sca was scarcely ruffled by the 
gale. As he slipped into the smooth water and approached, the 
crowd cheered him yociferously, but watched with jealous 
hungry eyes to see what plunder he brought. 

Rowing in swiftly, he grounded the boat, and Icaped in waist 
deep to drag it in to the dry shore. He was a powerful man, 
bareheaded, wearing only shirt, breeches, and long sea-boots. 
Directly the boat was safe, he stooped over it and lifted some- 
thing in his arms. As he did so, he was surrounded on every 
side by crying women and men. 

“Stand out of the way!" he cried, clutching his burden. 

They fell back a little, but still surrounded him. Then a 
savage-looking ruffian, in rude quasi-nautical attire, put a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘What have you got there, mate?” 

It was needless to ask, for at that moment the wind lifted 
the folds of a rich Indian shawl which covered it, and showed 
the face of a little child! 

Dead or alive? It was hard to tell, but the face was pale 
as death, and the little eyes were closed. 

JAnother cry rose, greedy hands weie thrust out to clatch 
the shawl, but with a thrust of his strong shoulders the man 
sent the crowd flying in all directions. 


“ Back, every mother's son of ye!" he cricd.  1'N brain 
the first man that lays a finger on it !”’ 

“Share and share alike, Antony Reilly !"’ said the ruffian 
who had first spoken. 

Without deigning to reply, the man ran with his burden 
up the promontory, and on to the adjacent sands. The crowd 
followed behind him, panting and yelling ; but he did not halt 
until he reached a small group of coastguardsmen, with whom 
were a few of the more respectable townspeople, several on 
horseback. 

_.‘' Are ye there, Mr. Parr?’’ he cried, addressing one of the 
riders, a little middle-aged man drexsed in decent adcloth. 
“ For the love of God, look at what I'm carrying, and sce if 
it’s dead or living !”’ 

As he spoke, panting and trembling, he tenderly drew off 
the shawl, and revealed the half-naked form of a year-old 
infant, with blue eyes and golden hair. 

‘Why, it’s a little child,”’ said the person he had just 
addressed, alighting, and bending over it. ‘And living, sure 
enough !” 

For at that moment the infant opened its eyes, struggled in 
its captor’s arms, and began to cry fecbly. 

‘Look at that, now !’’ exclaimed Antony Reilly, with a 
broad grin. 

Then, in a few hurried sentences he proceeded to explain 
how, eee the ship’s cabin, which was partially filled with 
water, he had discovered there the figure of a dead man, who 
seemed to have been surprised, crushed, and stifled when in 
the very act of rescuing the child—perhaps his own; for float- 
ing on the water, amidst pillows, bedding, and articles of 
ship’s furniture, was a little cradle, whercin, Moses-like, the 
child, with the shawl wrapped around it, lay as if sleeping. 
Warned by the crashing of the hulk, which scemed about to 
split asunder, he had snatched the child up in his arms and 
rushed back to his boat, and finally had succeeded, almost by 
a miracle, in carrying his prize to shore. 

‘‘ But it’s perishing wid the cold,’’ he cried, as he con- 
cluded his narration. ‘‘ Mr. Parr, your honour, may I mount 
the mare *”’ 

‘* Certainly,”’ said the person addressed. 

Antony handed the child over to him for a moment, while 
he leapt into the saddle. 

‘* Where are you going to take it?” asked the little man, 
as he placed the child in the Irishman’s arms. 

‘‘ Where, but to your own house, and to your own wife— 
good-luck to her!”’ was the reply. And without another word, 
the man galloped away in the direction of the town. 


A few hours later, a small group was assembled in the old- 
fashioned room described in our opening chapter. Before a 
roaring fire sat a motherly woman, the wife of Amos Parr, the 
ship’s chandler, holding in her lap the little waif which had 
just been snatched from the sea. By her side, clinging to her 
dress, was Martha, a little maiden of three. Close by, in his 
easy -chair, sat the master of the house, blinking complacently ; 
and in the ingleside stood the hero of the day, still wet to the 
skin, but radiant with simple delight. 

The little foundling had just come out of a hot foot-bath, 
which steamed in front of the fire, and was lying, mother 
naked, and warm as a toast, crowing and stretching in the 
lap, like a bird in the nest. 

a 4 ai Antony was a inodest man, and had bashfully turned 
tis back. 

“0, look, Antony ?”’ cried the dame ‘Isn't she pretty ?’' 

Antony peeped round bashfully, and fidgeted with his 
feet. Had the child been a boy, he might have been more 
audacious ; but as it belonged to the other sex, for which he 
had the most simple awe and veneration, he only peeped and 
blushed—that was all. 

‘‘A dear little girl!” continued Mrs. Parr, kissing her 
fondly. 

** Look at that now!’? murmured Antony, scratching his 
head and blushing all over. 

Presently, however, when the babe was dressed, in warm 
flannels and a white night-dress of Martha's, he turned and 
inspected her dclightedly ; and surely a prettier darling, more 
bright and dimpled and kissworthy, never gladdcned parents’ 
eyes. When Antony put down his forefinger, she took it with 
her tiny dimpled fist, and held it tight, whils his loving eyes 
ran over with delight. 

“She knows you, Antony! She’d be lying at the bottom 
of the sea if it hadn't been for you. Poor darling! I wonder 
if she hath father or mother—I doubt they must have perished 
in the ship!”’ 

‘* Did you see any womanfolk aboard ?”’ asked the master 
of the house. 

Antony shook his head, and then, struck by a sudden 
thought, began opening his shirt and fecling in his breast. 
After searching for a moment, he drew forth a leathern belt, 
which he had worn tightly clasped about his middle. 

‘*T found that in the cradle wid her!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘« By the same token, and by the feels of it, there's gold in the 
belt; I hid it away from those thieves of the world. I think 
the poor crathur who died must have throw’d it there, wid 
his last gasp, before he was drownded by the water.” 

He handed the belt to Parr, who at once saw that it was a 
kind of Icathernm purse, to be worn for concealment on the 
person. Undoing several small buckles, he came upon the 
contents, and speedily emptied them upon the table—one 
hundred pieces of English gold, and two bank notes for a 
hundred pounds each, 

“ Whew !’’ said Antony, with a prolonged whistle. 

The helt discovered no clue te the owner, beyond the 
initials “ R. M.’’ wrought upon it in red silk ; nor did it contain 
any kind of writing or printed memoranda. Nevertheless, it 
seemed sufficiently possible that the property belonged to the 
infant, her presumptive right to it being scarcely disputable. 

The discovery of the property seemed to awaken the little 
ap chaudlee to a consideration which had hitherto escaped 

him. 
‘And now that we have got the child,’’ he said suddenly, 
“what is to be done with her?” 

‘*Done wid her?’’ echoed Antony Reilly. ‘‘ It’s the Lord’s 
wish, and we'll keep her. I’m one of her fathers, you're 
another, and the mistress will be a mother to her, plase 
God!’ 

So, after some little hesitation, it was settled: that if no 
one sent to claim her, or nothing was discovered of her 
kindred, she should be brought up with Martha, as a child of 
that humble house. The good dame was delighted with the 
arrangement, and covered the infant with loving kisses ; while 
Antony Reilly swore, in his heart of hearts, that he would 
never forsake what God had committed to his care, under 
circumstances so strange and sad. 

In this manner, the little maiden of the wreck was 
welcoined at Bartlepool, and took the name of Mabel Purr. 


IlI.—ANTONY REILLY. 


Antony Reilly was one of those Irish wanderers who are to 
be found scattered everywhere up and down the earth, and 
who never under any possible circumstances lose the outward 
signs of their nationality. 
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Though it was many a year since he had trod on [ri-h soil 
or been in Irish company, he was still to the manner_born, 
as if he had just stepped out of his father's turf-cabin in Conne- 
mara. He was, at the time of the wreck, about. thirty-five 
years of age; with a complexion like polished mahogany, 
bright blue eyes, and a mouth full of slyness and secret laughter. 
He turned up one day on the sea-shore, setting a long line on the 
sand for flounders. Noone knew where he came from, or what he 
wanted; but he had built himself a sort of rough cabin among 
the sand-hills, and was soon to be seencarly any morning at the 
door, smoking his pipe and looking quite at home. The water- 
side characters of the district, who never did any honest fishing, 
but looked upon the surrounding ocean as their divine pre- 
rogative, at first resented the presence of this good-humoured 
intruder; and it was not till he had quietly knocked a few 
of them on the head, and pleasantly intimated his willingness 
to fight any half dozen of them single-handed, that he was 
suffered to abide in peace. ee 

After that, Antony came and went about the district in 
what would have been considered, had any person taken pains 
to consider it at all, avery mystcrious manner. He was nomin- 
ally a fisherman; but, though he had built a boat for himself, 
he seldom or never went fishing. A good part of his day 
was spent in bed; but at night he was abroad like a restless 
spirit. Heknew by heart every corner of the sand-hills, and every 
creek of the coast. From time to time he was seen in the town, 
consorting with suspicious-looking nautical persons who were 
strangers tothe place. Presently, it began to be whispered abroad 
that ‘‘ the mad Irishman,’’ as he was called, was nothing more 
nor less than a professional smuggler, concerned in the landing 
of valuable cargoes which never paid duty to the King. Be 
that as it may, he could generally lay his hand at very short 
notice on a nice piece of foreign silk (fit to be made into a 
lady’s gown), or a bottle or two of good schicdam, or a few 
pounds of prime cigars and genuine tobacco. People said that 
he had mysterious hiding-places in the cliffs, where treasure of 
all kinds was secretly buried. The coastguards watched him, 
but never succeeded in catching him in any nefarious occu 
pation. The waterside characters spied upon him, but utterly 
failed to detect the secret of his midnight doings. For all that, 
he seemed to thrive, and despite his vagabondish appearance, 
had always plenty of money at his disposal. 

He had not been long in the place before he became very 
well known to Amos Parr, the ship-chandler, a worthy little 
man, for whose honesty and erudition he had a great respect. 
Ill-disposed persons said that Amos had an interest in more 
than one of the contraband cargoes which were ‘trun "? upon 
that coast, and that Antony was the medium of communi- 
cation between himself and the smugglers. If that was the 
case, Amos was inconsistent, for he was never tired of rating 
Antony on his vagabond habits and mysterious comings and 
goings. 

Thus he would say gravely, when Antony strolled in 
with some bright piece of silk, or a bottle of foreign wine, as a 

resent :— 
. “‘f wish I could be sure, Antony, that this was honestly 
come by !”” 

“Look at that now!'? Antony would exclaim, with his 
beaming sinile. 

‘“ Why don’t you dress decently, take to some honest trade, 
and—ahem !-——marry ? What you want is a nice decent woman 
to look after you.” 

But Antony would never entertain the idea of matrimony 
He loved his wild life, its freedom, and perhapsits dangers, fur 
too well. It was his own opinion, frequently expressed, that 
he would never ‘‘die decently in his bed:'? and indeed, 
judging from appearances, he was perfectly right. 

But ever after the day when, to use his own ex; ression, 
“‘he had become a father without the help of a w.fe.” he 
became conscious of a new responsibility. Though he still con- 
tinued his wild life, he was soberer and more steady, and eeutler 
with all mankind. No one came to claim the child, aud all 
inquiries as to her parentage were unavailing, though it was 
discovered that the ship was a West Indian, bound from 
Jamaica to the port of London. A few days after the ship- 
wreck, a body was washed ashore, which Antony recognised 
as that of the gentleman he had seen in the ship’s cabiu, and 
Antony took care that he was dccently buried, in a solid oak 
coftin, which the Irishman paid for out of his own pocket. 

“Sure, now I’m a father, he’s a kind of kinsman of my 
own :”? said Antony, when he and Amos followed as chief 
mourners. 

As the little girl grew, the simple soul watched her in ever-. 
increasing delight. She was a beautiful creature, and anyone 
might sce, as Antony said, that ‘‘she was a lady born.” Not 
content with contributing largely to her maintenance, as he 
insisted in doing, he insisted that she should have schooling : - 
and a local worthy was found who, for a small sum, super- 
intended her simple education. The little fortune he had 
found for her was untouched, and every penny of it was put, 
for her future use, into the bank of the neighbouring county 
town. So she grew and grew, loved tenderly by her two 
foster-fathers—‘‘ father Amos’? and ‘father Antony,’’ as 
she called them in her pretty prattling speech. 

“She's like a fairy child,” Antony would say to himself. 
“ Her hair's like gold, and her eyes like the blue sky, and her 
voice like fairy music. I’m afcared the angels will be taking 
her-~she ‘s tuo purty to live.”’ 

The angels did not take her, but they came one night, 
when she was seven years old, to take away her foster-mother. 
So Amos was left alone with the two children and a little boy 
who had come three years before his wife's death in the old 
house by the sea; and in those days Antony was like a woman 
to the desolate man, and to the mourning children. He came 
and went on loving errands, and, thanks to him, the widower 
contrived to bear his load. But as years went on the little 
ship-chandler showed the signs of age and trouble, and com- 
forted himself more with the case-bottle, which the smuggler 
always kept well supplied. 

So the time wore on, till the date of the opening of our tule, 
when Mabel was a beautiful dreamy girl of eighteen, and 
Martha a strong, shapely lass of twenty-three. ; 

Now it came to pass that Amos Parr had, in a moment of 
speculation, put nearly all his savings in a little schooner 
which traded—not without a suspicion of occasional contraband 
doings—between that coast and France; and, eager to secure 
a competency for his foster-child, he had, with Antony’s some- 
what reluctant consent, invested in the same vessel the three 
hundred pounds which were Mabel's portion. The fact that 
he had done this, and that ill-luck might come of it, was a 
secret source of trouble to the little man—so that the case- 
bottle came more frequently than ever into requisition, and he 
himself showed daily more unmistakable signs of human 
infirmity. 

Just as Christmus-tide approached he was, as we have seen, 
more than nsually anxious, for nothing had been heard of the 
“Mary Jane" since she had sailed for France, months back, 
and he began to be afraid that mischief had come to her. To 
add to his perplexities, he had, in an evil moment, accepted a 
loan from one who never lent without an ulterior object — 
Squire Lainbe of Laibe's Waste. If the schooner was lost he 
was practically ruined, for Antony Reilly, whose money was 
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ow appearing, now disappearing ; then it disappeared altogether. ‘There was a long interval, 
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also invested in a cargo of some kind, was not in a position to 
help him. Bitterly, therefore, did he reproach himself that he 
hal been so speculative. ° 
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PART II. 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE. 


I—ANTONY’'S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It was rough weather that Christmas-tide. 

Two nights before the arrival of the Holy Morning, Captain 
Seth Stapleton, of the schooner Betsy, a trading coaster of one 
hindred tons, came rushing in over the bar with only his foretop- 
xail and jib sct, and wax soon snugly berthed under shelter of 
the little quay. Thereupon Jack Parr, an imp of fifteen, who 
Was apprenticed in a sort of formal way to the Captain, leaped 
ashore merrily, and ran up to tell his father and his sister 
Martha that the Betsy was in port. 

He found the little family at supper, and buist in upon 
them in the uproarious manner peculiar to sea urchins. They 
welcomed him gladly, for it was his first voyage, and they were 
glad to see him safe on dry land. He kissed Martha boister- 
ously and Mabel bashfully, and affectionately salutcd his 
father. 

The meeting was scarcely over when Captain Seth himself 
rolled m, for to say he walked would be to do little justice to 
a kind of motion only to be acquired by constant lurching 
about on the decks of a small vessel. He was a young man 
under thirty, but so gnarled and weather-beaten, 80 rough and 
hairy, and so swathed up in rough nautical raiment, that he 
might have been taken for any age under fifty. His right cye 
was invariably half closed, with the constant habit of looking 
to windward, and his voice was hoarse and far away, like a 
yoice faintly heard in a gale. 

For all that, he was the best of fellows ; and Martha Parr, 
to whom he was engaged, was quite satisfied with his merits. 

“What cheer, father?”? asked the Captain, when he had 
folded Martha to his ample waistcoat, kissed her, and shaken 
hands all round. ‘Any news of the Mary Jane ?”” 

He spoke as if hailing from a distance, and, though Amos 
stood directly facing him, put his hand to his ear as if to catch 
the reply. 

The iiitle chandler only shook his head. 

“Q, Captain Seth,” cried Martha; ‘I’m afraid she *g 
lost!” 

‘Don't you go and make no manner o’ mistake, Martha,”’ 
replied the Captain, noticing Amos’s crestfallen but almost 
imploring look.‘ Captain Mark Jones is aboard, and Billy 
Horncastle is his mate, and there aint two better seamen 
atween here and Tynemouth. No, no; she’s none lost. Maybe 
she's somewhat on the Dutch coast, biding her time for a run 
home ” 

As he spoke, the wind roared at the casement, and the old 
house shook to its foundations. ; 

“Hark to that, father!”? he added cheerily. “Captain 
Mark aint likely to lift anchor in such weather.” . 

“ How's Jack been behaving ¢”’ asked Martha, anxious to 
change t’ 2 doleful subject. ’ 

“Mid Jing, middling,” said the Captain. _ 

The be ; snapped his fingers and laughed gaily. ; 

“Don's you believe him?” he cried. “I’m getting on 
splendid. I can smoke like a funnel, drink like a fish, and 
Ben the Barber is teaching me to chew.”’ : 

The Captain surveyed him from afar off with his weather 
cye, and growled good-humouredly, ; 

“Why, you young lubber, you've been a-groaning on your 
back in my cabin nigh all the voyage. I thought we should 
ha’ to chuck him overboard, I did indeed; but there, it takes 
more than one spell to make a sailor.” . 

All at once, Mabel, who had been sitting quictly at the 
table, with her dreamy cyes fixed on the fire, rose to her feet 
with a joyful cry. - : 

‘“What’s the matter, Mabel?’ asked her foster-sister. 

“Hark, don't you hear!” 

As she spoke, they heard distinctly, above the rosr of the 
wind, the sound of a voice singing. It came nearer and 
nearer, till it seemed to cease just outside of the house. 

“That's Antony Reilly's voice,” cricd Captain Seth ; and 
he added more loudly, as if hailing, ‘‘ Antony Reilly, ahoy!"’ 

Martha ran to the door, and peeped out into the darkness, 
but saw nothing. Then they heard, from just under the 
antique casement opening on the little yard, or garden, s clear 
voice carolling the following words :— 

O, I was born in Connemara, 
One day at home when my mother was out! 


‘Then the song ceased, and a clear voice cried,—‘‘ Open the 
windy!” 

Mabel had already run close to the casement, laughing and 
listening. With a joyful cry, she now threw open the case- 
meut, which opened like a door, French fashion, almost to the 
ground. ‘The wind shricked, and the snow swept in; and at 
the same moment a burly figure, wrapt in a frieze great-coat 
and covered with snow, leapt into the room. On his head he 
wore a hairy cap, with lappets drawn down over his cars, on 
his legs long sea-boots; but his hands were bare, and under 
his richt arm he carried a small keg. 

‘Father Antony!” cried Mabel, clapping her hands with 
delight. 

Antony nodded, and beamed greeting to the friendly faces 
shining all round. Then, with Mabel’s assistance, he took off 
his snow-covered great-coat, and hung it up it on a nail in the 
window gable, and, untying the strings of his hairy cap, threw 
it down on the window-scut, revealing to full view a bright, 
weather-beaten, clean-shaven face, closely-cut hair, as white 
us snow, and eyes that twinkled with health and good-humour. 

“ But why did you come that way?”’ asked Mabel, laughing. 

Antony, who was ewig more garrulous as years advanced, 
at once replied, in a voice clear ag a bell, and full of music, 

‘Did ye ever know Antony Reilly come in by the door, 
like an honest man? My life’s a saycret, and my comings and 
goings is a saycret: and I love a windy better than a door, and 
achimblcy better than either. Are ye there, Captain Seth? 
I'm telling Mabel I’m a rogue bred and born. There’s 
nothing dacent about me, barring my name; ‘and that’s not 
my own—it belongs to my father !”” 

So speaking, he advanced into the cheerful light of the fire, 
and saluted his friends seriatim. 

“ Always abusing yourself, Antony !’’ observed the ship- 
chandler, quietly. 

Antony threw up his head and laughed like a boy. 

“That’s my cunning! It’s to give other people the cue 
to praise me.”” He added, reflectively, brushing the flakes of 
snow out of his rosy neck, ‘‘Sorra little there ever was in me 
to praise. I’m adirty low thief of a smuggler, and I never 
in atl my life did a good deed—bxt onst!”’ 

So saying, he took a chair, and sat rubbing his hands 
tozether merrily, with a thorough enjoyment of his own 
wickedness. 

“When was Jet, father Antony?” asked Mabel, coming 


close beside his chair, nestling to his side, and smiling down 
at him. 

“When I snatched your own swect self from the say, 
mayvourneen !’’ he replicd, beaming up at her. ‘I thought it 
was a say fairy ye were thin, slecping so tranquil wid your 
little fist In your rosebud of a mouth, and now you’re a full- 
grown colleen, and as good as you're big, they ’re telling 
me !—Look at that now!”’ 

The girl slipped her little hand down, and he held it softly 
between his own, while he looked over at Captain Seth, who 
had also seated himself, with Martha by his side, and inquired, 
nodding amicably — 

“ And how’s the Captain, these times?” 

The Captain replied that he was never better, apart from a 
slight touch of the lumbago, somewhere in the region covered 
by the back of his enormous pea-jacket. 

Antony then glanced thoughtfully at the master of the 
house, and asked in a lower key— 

“ Any news, Amos?’’ 

“No news,” replied Amos, dolefully. 
ship *s lost, and if so, God help us all!”’ 

There was an ominous silence, and a gloom fell upon all 
the faces present; but Antony, after heaving a heavy sigh, 
with his eyes fixed on the sad countenance of his old friend, 
was the first to shake off the shadow. To effect a diversion, 
he gently released Mabel’s hand, and rose to his fect. 

“Never say die till you’re stretched out and being waked 
to glory. Where will I lave the keg; I’m afraid of the 
gaugers !”’ 

“Tn the old place,’’ replied the ship-chandler, rising too. 

Then Amos took a candle from the table, and searching 
the paved floor found a movable stone, which he displaced, 
revealing a sort of hole in the ground. Into this hole Antony 
dropped the keg, but not before he had opened the bung and 
replenished the case-bottle on the table, filling the apartment 
with the perfume of choice schicdam, many degrees above 
proof. Then the stone was set carefully in its place. 

But Antony, who never came empty-handed, had not yet 
done. Running over to his great-coat, he felt in his pockets, 
and came back with both hands loaded. 

**Look, Martha, darlint, I’ve brought ye some new silk 
ribbons, forbye some prime cigars for the man that’s going to 
own ye. Try them, Captain—they’re telling me they're swate 
smoking, though myself I prefer the pipe.’’ 

Martha took her ribbons, and the Captain at once lighted 
one of the cigars, a perfect Havannah, by the rush candle. 
Then Antony, going to his coat again, and holding his hands 
behind him, looked merrily at Mabel. 

“What d’ye think I've brought you, darlint ? Ye'll never 
guess 1”? 

She gave up the attempt at once, and Antony, with much 
importance, produced a small paper parcel: this he undid 
triumphantly, and after untolding and throwing away several 
of its wrappers, revealed a dingy brochure, quarto-shaped, 
printed in black letter, and bearing all the signs of age. 

“Sure I knew you loved a bit o’ print better than any- 
thing in the world, and I got this from an ould coustguardsman 
in exchange for a drop of my own importing.” 

With a cry of pleasure, Mabel took the tome, and opened it 
at the titlepage, which read as follows, in quaint old-fashioned 
clumsy black type :— 


De True and Strange Ftorie 
of sRynherr Wanderdecken, 

called pe #Flpinge Dulchemanne, 
and of his Doomed Barque, 

called pe ffantome DShippe. 

English's out of pe Butch. and printed 
by Roger Morke, at ne Signe of ype Blacke Cocke, 
Richfield, 1615, 


With gleaming eyes, the maiden first read the words her- 
self, and then murmured them aloud, to the evident conster- 
nation of Antony himself. 

‘* Look at that now!’ he exclaimed, lugubriously. ‘Is 
aes in it, mavourneen? If I'd known, I'd never have brung 
it.’ 

“Why not, father Antony’’’ asked Mabel, eagerly, 
turning over the leaves. 

“ Because it's not for young colleens to read about Dutch- 
men and the Divil. Bad luck to him that gave itme! I tould 
him I couldn't read nor write, and he said it was poetry stuff, 
quite convanient for a colleen to read.” ; 

‘And there is poctry, too, Father Antony,’’ replicd Mabel, 
who had in the meantime discovered at the end of the prose 
narrative some black-letter verses, entitled ‘‘Ye Sad Ballade 
of Ye Flying Dutchemanne.”’ 

“ Listen!’ she added, and read in a low but clear voice 
the following verse, which we print in more orthodox 
English :— 

“For evcr and for ever more, 
His soul must range the deep, 

Till woman's faith and woman's love 
Shall bring his spirit sleep.” 

Curiously enough, the reading of the verse seemed to make 
not only Antony Reilly, but Captain Seth, exceedingly un- 
comfortable. ‘‘ Avast !’’ groaned the latter, fidgeting un- 
comfortably in his chair: while Antony held out his hand and 
tried to take the book back. 

“Give it back to me, darlint! 
thinking!" 

But Mabel was not at all disposed to part with her prize ; 
and at last, laughing merrily, she ran with it up the oaken 
staircase to the rooms above. Antony shook his head dismally, 
and Captain Seth uttered another groan. 

‘““What’s the matter ’’’ said Martha, rather astonished. 

The Captain did not reply, but looked compassionately at 
Amos Parr. The fact was, he had a sailor’s superstitious 
horror of the very mention of the famous Dutch Ship, and 
thought it might have some mysterious bearing on the fate of the 
missing Mary Jane. He had something else on his mind, as 
will soon be seen. 

** Never mind, Mabel,’’ said Amos Parr; ‘the book will 
do wer no harm. But you spoil her, Antony! She's too fond 
of poetry and superstitious folly already. Dreaming! always 
dreaming! It drives all the roses out, of her cheeks. I'll be 
bound she’s locked up in her room, devouring the rubbish 
already.”’ 

Antony was about to reply, when all eyes were directed on 
Captain Seth. He was struggling in his chair apoplectically, 
and giving vent to extraordinary sounds, as of something 
working within him. At last he rose to his feet, and hailed 
the company. 

‘* Mates, list’ to me!’ he said, with a gasp. 

They all looked at him in wonder. 

“*T didn’t ought to mention it p’raps,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but 
it’s on my mind. Last night, I seen something, out theer!” 

And he swept his hairy hand in the direction of the sea. 

“Well, well, what did you see’’’ Asked Amos, smiling 
and shrugging his thin shoulders. ? 

“The Flying Dutchman itself, or I’m no sailor. 


“T’m afraid the 


It’s fairy work, I'm 


I were 


at the helm, mates! Suddenly I see her, scuddi 

sail when my boat was lying to under double-reted os 
and storm-jib. Mates, I thought we was lost, but a few tour 

afterwards we sighted Allery Lights, passed the eas 

came over the bar safe and sound.” » and 

Antony gave vent to a prolon whist] artha 
cans are distressed. But J ae Pan linpted ate 

arr, with twinkling eye, patted the gi 
can ind? & eye, p giant on the shoulder, 

“Come, come, Captain, tell that tale to the marines 1" 

But the Captain was too lost in his cogitati ; 
this scepticism. eiations to resent 

‘Mates,’’ he continued, ‘‘T ought to be a dro 
by rights, yet here I be; and what puzzles me is thie toe 
that ship ought to be seen off Cape Horn, yet theer she was in 
the Channel, not thirty mile from the Dutch Coast.” 

Amos laughed again, and poured himeclf 
sia, & aga, P sclf out a glass of 

‘A gailor'’s fancy,’ he said; ‘some passing ship!” 

This time Captain Seth turned his weather eye on the 
speaker, and surveyed him steadily from head to foot. Then 
he years solemnly :— 

‘No ship of that cut sails the sea but one, and ip’ 
as by no living man! ”’ , pene 

ntony Reilly made no remark, but was plain! 
his own thoughts. A gloom fell over the ipa raed 
not entirely dissipated when Antony and the Captain said 
good-by for the night. 


IL—THE LEGEND. 


Meantime, Mabel, safely locked in her own roo: i 
chamber close to the roof, and with a little einnlon, lookin’ 
out to sca, was seated on her bed, a rush candle on the pilose 
at her side, and deep in the perusal of the strange old chronicle 
As she read, her eyes widened in wonder, and her colour came 
and went, and presently her tears began to fall. 

Part of the strange old legend is, doubtless, familiar to our 
readers; certain details, however, are to be found only in the 
authentic chronicle she was reading. 

It told how a certain Dutch captain, by name Philip Van. 
derdecken, descendants of whom were even then living in 
Amsterdam, had offended both man and God by his wicked 
life, his want of Christian religion, and his piracies on the high 
scas ; how he went from bad to worse, and never took God's 
name gave in vain; how at last, one winter night, when 
attempting to round Cape Horn, he had sworn with frightful 
oaths that he would cither succeed in his attempt or never 
cease sailing until the Judgment Day; and how, even then 
the direful doom had been cast upon him, that he should, 
indeed, sail the stormy seas for ever—that is, till the Lord 
Christ cometh to judge the quick and dead. As it was 
doomed, so it was fulfilled. Instead of dying blessedly 
like other men, the doomed Captain lived on, carrying 
tempest and devastation wherever he sailed; never rest 
ing, never slecping, ever struggling and blaspheming, 
amidst the pitiless clements which sought in vain to destroy 
him. Again and again he tried to die, but could not— 
nor could any of his wicked crew. That was his doom; that 
he should never sleep, nor rest, nor find a pillow in the grave, 
until his sin was atoned. A thousand times he cried in his 
despair for Death to come to him; but his prayer, being im- 
penitent, was never answered. The lightning struck and 
spared him, the wind and the sea smote, but did not harm 
him: he raved, blasphemed, and ever when Death passed by 
clutched at his chilly robe without avail. So he Aieed on, 
bringing terror and fatality to all who caught a glimpse of his 
doomed vessel. 

This was the first part of the chronicle; but there was a 
second, even more pitiful—as the maiden's ready tears 
betokened. 

It came to pass after many years that Christ the Son, the 
All Merciful and All Loving, in his supreme pity for the most 
undeserving of his human brethren, so interceded with God 
the Father that He released the Flying Dutchman from a 
certain issue of his despair; insomuch as He promised to let 
his own dark Angel of Death take the man and give him sleep, 
if ever he should discover a living woman willing to share his 
sorrows and his doom. For this purpose, and with a view to 
his spiritual regeneration, he was suffered once every seven 
years to come to land and to seck for sympathy and pity— 
most of all, for lore. And he had ranged every land of the 
broad carth on this weary quest. None knew him as the 
accurst of God, and he had, by God’s will, command of what- 
ever treasure he chose; so that he sometimes appeared in 
splendid raiment as a powerful prince, and sometimes as 6 
poor and wandering student, and sometimes as a‘sailor fresh 
from over sea. Then many women loved him—some for his 
gold, others for his face (which was beautiful as that of 
an angel), and others for his mystery and power; but nono 
loved him truly, and most turned from him, before he could even 
discover his secret and say, ‘ Will you give your soul alive to me, 
for Love's sake?’ The chronicle told of how he wooed a beauti- 
ful Princess of the Inds, who betrayed and would haveslain him ; 
anda passionate lady of Italy, who was false to him; and a 
simple shepherdess of the Alps, who, calling upon Christ to 
save her from him and from sin, to which he had driven her, 
did dic in his despairing arms; and of many othcrs, all of 
whom were fearful, or unworthy, or unfaithful, when the hour 
of trial came. And ever, at.the lapse of every earthly visit- 
ation(which lasted, once every seven years, for the’space of the 
moon's four quarters) he returned to the seas, blaspheming 
anew against God and hating all woman-kind. There, alas! 
(said the chronicle) he sailcth to this day, in infinite despair; 
nor doth any man think that ever woman will be found faithful 
enough in Love to sacrifice herself so utterly for a creature 
under God’s ban. Nor, if such a woman be found, will her 
task be easy ; for having parted with him on efrth at the wane 
of the moon, she must sail to scek him on the great ocean, 
and when his ship is found, she must row to itina frail boat, 
and leap upon the deck alone, and call upon her lover thrice in 
the name of Christ the Lord. Then, and then only, the doom 
would be uplifted; but, alas! uplifted it will never be, sinco 
there is no woman born of a woman that is so devoted, or 60 
desperate, as to face so terrible a fate. ee 

Mabel read and read, while her tears fell, and the infinite 
pity of the tale filled her gentle soul. When she had read it 
once, she read it again. ft scemed so real, so pitiful! It did 
not seem possible that it was merely a fancy and a dream. 

For Mabel was a child, on the threshold of womanho>d, 
and her spirit was full of superstition and sweet romance, 
She saw the Lonely Man before her eyes, even as he tall 
pictured in the chronicle : a pale man of singular, beauty, 
and graceful exceedingly, with raven hair, a facc like alabene 
and eyes as bright as precious stones; with thin rings of rr h 
in his ears, and singular jewels glittering on his hands, wl ae 
were described as delicate and white as snow. What et? bal 
would not have fallen in love with such a picture, 6 Wwe . 
did? What maiden would not have dreamed, 48 Mabel * 
that it would be easy to live or die for such a lover ? Ry 

That night, before she fe!l to sleep, she pra} ed for the Med 
Dutchman, and for all men who were beautiful creas ne 
like Aim; and she prayed, moreover, that God mig 
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As he spoke, he moved Thatch by a succession of firm yet 


day bring such a sufferer to her, that she might show there 
was at least one true maiden in the world! Even. when her 
eyes closed, her thoughts were full of the new vision. She 
saw the Lonely Ship upon the sea, she heard the crying of the 
tempest, she caught glimpses of a beautiful phantom figure 
that trod the deck, companionless and alone; and her heart 
yearned out to hiin in infinite love and pity, and she thirsted 
to go to him through the tempest, and to dic with him if need 
be, since nothing could be swecter or blesseder than so to die! 
poor child! It was the first awakening of Love within her 
soul. Who shall smile at her mee thoughts and prayers? 
Such prayers and thoughts fly forth as doves on the troubled 
waters of human life: they shall abide imperishable, when all 
this cloudy fabric of the sense has passed away; and, thanks 
to them, and to the spirit of Love which inspires them, many 
a storm-tossed Soul shall be saved indeed! 
UI.—ROUND THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 
On the afternoon before Christmas Eve, Amos Parr had an 
unpleasant surprise. : . 
squire Lambe came swaggering to the house in company 
with Caleb Thatch, a miserable little creature with the moral 
outlook of a ferret, to which unpleasant animal his white eye- 
lashes and bloodshot eyes gave him no little resemblance. He 
was a sort of pettifogging practitioner in the town, and he 
knew a little of the law; but he was not a qualified attorney, 


and he had fallen on evil days. © ; : 
He came in at the heels of the Squire, and was summarily 


introduced. 
intieThic is Caleb Thatch. I have asked him to make an 


inventory of the contents of this house.”” ; 

Amos, who was seated in the great kitchen busy with his 
pocket-book (he was trying, in fact, by a series of fanciful 
calculations, to sce a way out of his financial troubles), looked 
up in amazement. eon : : 

“Surely, Sir, you are only jesting,’’ he cried, trembling 
violently. ‘‘ Besides, it is against the law.’” 

“*Law or no law, I wish it. If you decline to humour me, 
J sha)l know how to bring you to your senses.” 

“ But why do you wish to leave this man here?” 

“ Because I do not trust you, Amos Parr.” 

“J will pay you! I will pay you!” 

“Qf course, when the ship returns!’’ returned Lambe, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘I am likely to wait till then—eh, 

eb?” 
ecules who was completely under his employer’s thumb, 
gave a servile titter, rubbing his hands. : 

Amos looked round nervously ; for he was alone in the 
kitchen, and he dreaded lest any of his household should 
overhear. ant : F , : 

“To-morrow is our Lord's Birthday ; to-night is Christmas 
Eve. Spare me, Sir, till the holy season is done.” 

aé No ! ” a 

“T am an honest man, and never yet failed to keep my 
bond. Give me a little time.”’ 

Squire Lambe struck the table with his riding-whip, and 
uttered a coarse oath. 

‘Keep that cant for one who does not know you. You 
are in league with that Irish scoundrel, Antony Reilly, to rob 
the King of his lawful dues. ‘Honest,’ quotha !—Caleb, out 
with your inventory, and put all down?” : 

As he spoke, a sunbeam came into the old room, in the 
shape of Mabel, fresh and bright from wandering by the sea. 
She wore a country hat, with ribbons, and a aie cloak; and 
in her hands she carried the precious book which Antony had 

iven her. 
The moment his eyes fell upon her, the Squire took off his 
hat and made her a mock bow. 

‘Fair Mistress Mabel, may I kiss your hand ?’”’ he cried, 
with coarse gallantry ; and as he suited the action to the word, 
he looked up at her with fierce, bold cyes, and whispered, 
“You see, I bear no malice, pretty one !”’ 

She turned away coldly, and looked inquiringly at her 
foster-father. Meantime, Caleb Thatch, book in hand, was 
moving about the chamber and busily taking notes. 

“ Father, hath anything happened ©”’ 

“Nothing, child,’? answered the ship-chandler, with an 
imploring look at his tormentor. 

“T but ask your father, as you call him, to pay me my 
lawful due,’’ exclaimed the Squire, ‘fund he refuses. Come, 
you can pay me if you will!” 

“1?” said Mabel. 

“T have bidden fairly, and my offer still holds. Come, 
Amos Part, which shall it be—the money or the maiden? You 
sce I am easily content.” 

Amos Part did not reply—he was too fearful of giving fresh 
offence. Mabel, now understanding too well how matters 
stood, looked at the Squire in ever-deepening dislike. Yet 
many young maids would have thought him a prize worth 
catching. He was resplendently dressed, in a yellow coat 
with rufles and lappets, with crimson breeches, and silk 
stockings under his riding-boots. He wore his sword on his 
thigh, fastened by a silken sash. His bold face was not 
ill-looking, though a little discoloured by strong passions 
and dissipation, and he wore, on that occasion, an elegant 
esata surmounted with a crimson hat and feathers. In fact, 

e was going that night to dine with some boon companions 
at a neighbouring manor, and had donned his best. 

The maiden missed no portion of his splendour, eying 
him with soft, steadfast eyes from head to foot; and, I fear, 
the Squire, who had no small opinion of himself, took the look 
for one of admiration. In truth, however, she was comparing 
this coarse reality with the new ideal of her dreams; with the 
beautiful and sad-eyed sufferer whom God had cast out, and 
who could tind no woman to love him truly and redeem him. 

“Come,” cried the Squire, ‘‘ this is the merry season, and at 
a word from you itamay be merry indeed." 

And thereupon he took her round the waist, and would 
have given her a smacking kiss. She disengaged herself with 
an angry cry, and turned upon him with an expression of dis- 
like which was now unmistakable. 

“Pray go, Sir!’? cried Amos, losing his self-control. 
“This house is not yours, and you shall not insult my child.” 

“Very well,”’ answered the Squire, with a threatening nod. 
You refuse. Remember, ’tis the second time of asking!” 

“T do refuse,” answered the little man, taking Mabel's 
hand and assuming a certain feeble dignity. 

The Squire put on his hat, with a tierce cock to one side, 
and strode to the door. Turning on the threshold, he made a 
sign to Caleb to continue in possession, and with a savage 
scowl at Amos, and a mocking kiss of the hand to Mabel, he 
left the house, making his way through the snow, which lay 
white and thick upon the ground, towards the inn where he 
had left his horse. 

The tirst impulse of Amos, on the Squire’s departure, was 
to tum angrily upon Caleb, and bid him follow his master; 
for his presence was an outrage, and he had no right whatever 
there. But bethiuking himself of the violent character af the 
man with whom he had to deal, and reflecting that, after all, 
he had nothing to conceal. he sighed heavily, and. still holding 
Mabel’s hand, went slowly up stairs. On the upper storey of 
the house there was a eal room, furnished only with ao 


wooden chair and table, and with several old ledgers and piles 
of invoices strewn upon the floor. There Amos often sat and 
did his accounts ; and thither he now went and sat down sadly, 
leaning his cheek upon his hand. 

The sun was setting over the ocean, and the crimson light 
streamed in through the diamond panes of the window. he 
sea was just rufficd by the last dark breath of the dying gale, 
and heaving laboriously, in great sad waves that did not break. 
The quict square, the surrounding houses, the old warehouses, 
and the wharves down to the very edge of the water, were 
covered with snow, no longer pure white, but softly reddened 
by the sunset. All was very sad, still, and solemn, as if 
expectant of the Christmas Vision that was to come so soon. 

Kneeling by the side of her foster-father, resting her arms 
upon his knees, Mabel looked upon into his face. She did not 
speak—her heart was too full of fondness and sweet pity. The 
light flooded the two silent figures, but grew gradually dimmer 
and dimmer. 

‘*God bless thee, Mabel!’’ said the little man at last, 
softly smoothing her golden hair with his wrinkled hand. 
“My own child doth not love me better!’ 

‘And am I not the same as your own child, father Amos ?’? 

“In one sense, yes. God sent thee to me, I am sure of 
that. But, alas! it is for you I grieve. If I have in my folly 
cast away what was thine, not mine, how shall I forgive 
myself” 

“Nay, it was not mine, but yours,’’ she cried tenderly. 
“Do I not owe you that and a thousand times more? Do not 
fret about the money—if it be lost, I care not.” 

‘« My dear, it was your marriage portion.” 

She smiled sweetly, and shook her golden head. 

“‘T shall never marry ; I shall stay always here with you. 
I am so happy here!” 

‘‘But I grow old and feeble, Mabel, and at the best I 
cannot last for long ; and Antony, too, is not young, and any 
night, in his wild wanderings, he may be taken away. Yet it 
is not that I dread; it may come, but not so soon. I have 
dwelt in this old house ever since I married my dear wife, who 
is in heaven; my children have been born here, and here it 
was that you were first brought to us, my darling. If they 
should turn us forth to seck another home, it would kill me 
before my time.’”’ : 

She tried to comfort him, and partially succceded ; for in 
his heart he was hopeful still that his venture might come 
safely home. Urged by her sympathy, he began to argue 
feebly in favour of his own hope. Many unforescen events, he 
said, might have detained the ship. Perchance her cargo was 
not quite ready ; or she might have needed some slight repair ; 
or the skipper, being a wary man, might have thought it 
unwise to leave port during the wild weather, which had 
lasted, off and on, for weeks. As he spoke, his cheek 
brightened a little, and, forgetting the presence of Caleb in the 
house, together with his other troubles, he began to chirp of 
future ventures—by which his last days were to be brightened, 
and his children, including his foster-child, to be left rich. 


At ten o’clock that evening there assembled in the great 
kitchen, ready to welcome in the Christmas morning, Amos 
Parr with his children Martha and Jack, Mabel, Captain Seth 
Stapleton, and Antony Reilly. Martha and Mabel were both 
prettily dressed in cotton, the former in blue colours, the 

atter In white and pink; Amos had on his church-going suit, 

with black silk hose; and Captain Seth had donned for the 
first time a splendid suit of ultramarine, with brass buttons on 
the coat, linen ruffles, white cotton stockings (which showed to 
full advantage a pair,of herculean calves), and silver-buckled 
shoes. Antony Reilly was the only person present who was 
not made up for the occasion. He wore his usual rough suit 
and knee breeches, with the throat of the shirt wide open ; but, 
to make amends for other deficiencies, he wore in his waistcoat 
an enormous silver watch, a sort of clock in miniature, to 
which he ever and anon referred, always preluding the refer- 
ence bya preliminary shake and tap of knuckles on the watch’s 
back, as if to wake up the slecpy works.- __ 

They supped pleasantly, on a boiled leg of pork, boiled 
capons, potatoes, bread, and some swect cakes to follow, all 
made and served piping hot by the hands of Martha, who was a 
born cook. Then, after supper, the kettle sang in the ingle, 
and the jorum glasses were set out, and the broad, case-bottle 
of schiedam, flanked by a couple of bottles of red wine from 
France, stood on the table. 

There was a blazing fire on the hearth, filling the room 
with so merry a radiance that other light was unnecessary. 
Before long tongues were wagging merrily, and the air was 
full of the fumes of tobacco and the scent of hot punch. Chairs 
were drawn in semicircle before the fire. Amos sat on the 
right hand, faced by Antony, and in the left corner sat Captain 
Seth, with Martha on his knee. Jack stood roasting in the 
ingle. Mabel sat on the hearthstone, close to Antony's feet, 
her golden head resting against his knees, and her eyes fixed 
upon the fire. 

It was just when things were at their merriest that Antony 
suddenly pricked up his ears and uttered an exclamation — 

“ Hearken to that now!” he said. ‘‘Is it the rats, think 

ou?’? 
2 From the chambers overhead came a sound very like the 
shifting of furniture and shuffling of fect. 

Now the fact was that Caleb Thatch was still in the house, 
but just before the arrival of the strangers he had left the 
lower part of the dwelling and continued his tour of inspection 
up stairs. Amos had alinost forgotten the shadow of his 

resence in the midst of the evening's conviviality ; and when 

is attention was called to the fact he looked very uncomfort- 
able. In a few words he explained the state of affairs, to the 
great indignation of his friends and guests. 

He had just finished when the thin face 6f Caleb was seen 
peeping down over the balustrade above, while at the same 
time they heard his shrill voice muttering, somewhat osten- 
tatiously—‘‘ Two feather beds—six blankets—hum ! hum !— 
one looking-glass, cracked—now for the next chamber!” 

This was too much for Antony Reilly. He rose to his feet, 
and approached the stairs. 

“Take care, Antony! ’’ exclaimed Amos Parr, who dreaded 
a scene. 

Antony answered by a wink and a nod: and, putting into 
his countenance the most friendly and innocent expression 
possible, he called up the stairs, ; 

‘Ts that yourself, Mr. Thatch ?”’ 

The face peeped down again, while the shrill voice answered 
in the affirmative. 7 


‘*Come down at once, Sir; there’s a gintleman at the door . 


waiting to speak wid ye.”’ 
‘A gentleman ?”’ 
“Yes, sure; a gintleman in black. Hurry now!”’ 
Reguiled by the message, Caleb came shuffling down the 
stairs, and, reaching the floor, looked suspiciously at the com- 
pany; but before he could say anything, Antony, all smiles, 
was elbowing and pushing him towards the door. 
“Hurry now! He’s waiting for ye. Mr. Thatch !”’ 
“Where? where?’’ cried the bewildered creature. 
‘‘Outside the door. He’s one that’s mighty fond of lawyers 
and lawyers’ clerks.”’ 


gentle pushes nearer and nearer to the door, then out across 
the kitchen, to the door of the street. Finding that he was 
being hustled out of the house, Thatch cried and protested : 
but Antony's only reply was, ‘‘ Hurry now, hurry!"” At last, 
suddenly opening the door, he sent the intruder flying, with 
one well-directed push of the shoulder, right out into the snow. 

‘“‘The divil take ye !’’ muttered Antony, as he closed the 
door; ‘and it’s him I meant, for sure isn’t he always waiting 
for the likes of you ?"’ . 

It was no use for Caleb Thatch to hammer with hands and 
feet against the door, which the other quietly bolted against 
him. After continuing the attack for a few minutes, he went 
away, muttering audible threats of future vengeance. __ 

Antony returned to the kitchen, and took his seat smilingly, 
as if nothing had occurred. 

“‘T fear me this will lead to trouble,”’ said the ship-chandler, 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You are too violent, Antony!” s 

But Antony only laughed, and soon Amos forgot his per- 
secutor in the more rapid circulation of the bottle. All grew 
very merry. Urged by Martha, Captain Seth sang a nautical 
song, something in which ‘‘yeo heave ho’’ and ‘keep her 
steady ’’ came in as a sort of chorus; but the ditty, ascending 
from somewhere in the region of the Captain's pec Pa 
had a faint distant sound, like a shouting voice nearly lost 
inahigh wind. Afterwards Antony, who really sang well, 
in a clear silvery tenor, gave the merry ballad of the “ Piper 
of Clare.” Healths were proposed and drunk, the Captain's 
health being coupled with that of Martha Parr, and Antony, in 
few a humorous words, wishing good luck to the Mary Jane 
and her cargo. 

All was going merrily when Mabel, who still kept her place 
before the fire, glanced up at the clock. 

“Look, father Amos! Jn less than half an hour it will be 
Christmas Day !"’ 

She added, almost if speaking to herself, 

** And it is at twelve o’clock every seventh Christmas Eve 
that he comes to land.” 

They looked at her in surprise, for they did not yet gather 
in what direction her ideas were drifting. 

‘‘ He? What are you talking about, little one?’’ asked 
Amos, sipping his grog. 

She answered, with a smile, 

“Of Aim, father Amos! 
Dutchman.”’ 

The men started and looked at each other, Antony shaking 
his head dismally. 

‘Don’t spake of him!” cried the latter. ‘‘Sure it’s bad 
luck even to mention him !’’ : 

‘* Avast !’? murmured Captain Seth. 

“ But I pity him so much,’’ persisted the girl. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is only a legend, but it seems go real. I dreamed of him all 
last night, and his face was as beautiful as an angel’s—but, 
ah! so very sad.’’ 

“«Wheest, darling !’’ exclaimed Antony. ‘‘ Don’t be talk- 
ing! The Flying Dutchman beautiful, is it? Why, he’s more 
like the divil than that same.”’ 

“No, no, father Antony !’’ 

“T ought to know. I’ve seen him wid my own eyes.” 

All turned their eyes on the speaker, who seemed imme- 
diately to regret that he had spoken. 

“Seen him?” cried Mabel, eagerly. ‘‘O, father Antony, 
tell me!” 

“There, there, don’t be plaguing me! It was long ago, 
in a trip I took for the good of my health to South Americky. 
We were becalmed off Cape Horn, and aal at onst the mist 
lifted, and, though there wasn’t a breath of wind, we saw a 
Ship coming down on us under full sail. It was too late to 
get out of the way, and, before we knew it, her figure-head 
was cutting us through. Well, darlint, just as we thought 
we was lost, she passed clean through us widout a sound, and 
passed on; and just as she faded I lifted my head and saw 
the ould gentleman—I mane the Captain—looking at me over 
the taffrail.”” 

Amos laughed incredulously, but Captain Seth did not 
even smile. 

“And he was like’’’ cried Mabel. ‘‘O tell me what he 
was like!"’ 

Antony scratched his head. 

“He was moighty like a bull with two horns and two 
flaming cyes—it was the eyes that scared me, for they were 
for all the world like the Hghts of a lanthorn. Well, two 
days after that our ship foundered !—and though ye may be 
thinking I was drown'd, you ’re mistaken, for ci got hould of 
an empty tar barrel and was washed ashore !”’ 

With hands clasped round her knees, Mabel gazed again 
at the fire, and her eyes were dim with tears. 

“God help him!’ she said. ‘‘ God help all on board !”’ 

“On board the Flying Dutchman, is it?’’ exclaimed 
Antony in horror. ‘‘ Don't say it, darlint !”’ 

“ But it is so cruel!) They say he must beat for ever on 
the stormy sea, save once in every seven years, when he somes 
to land trying to find a loving heart in vain. Yes, it is cruel, 
cruel !’ 

“ And it’s on Christmas morning, at twelve o’clock in the 
night, that he comes to land. Look at that now!”’ said 
Antony, impressed in spite of himself with the solemnity of 
the idea. 

But Amos Parr, impatient at the ghostly turn their talk 
was taking, thought it now high time to interfcre. 

“It’s an old wife’s tale,’’ he said, authoritatively but good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ And though both Captain Seth and Antony 
say they have seen the Phantom Ship, it’s not the first 
time that a man has seen more than his neighbours—ch, 
Antony ¢”’ 

Antony laughed, and tapped the spirit bottle. 

‘Wid the help of a spying-glass like this, ye mane? Well, 
well, seeing’s believing, and from that hour I gave up the 
say and its spirits, and began to dale wid spirits of another 
kind.” 

At this moment a series of violent workings in the 
interior of the cuckoo clock showed that the bird was pre- 

aring to make his usual ineffectual effort to announce the 
our. They looked up, and saw the hands of the clock about 
to point to midnight. 
The little ship-chandler rose to his feet. 
Be Fill your glasses,’’ he cried, and drink the Christmas 


The Captain of the Flying 


in! 

Glasses of the steaming mixture were handed round, even 
the girls having a wine-glass each from which to sip. All 
stood up, smiling and expectant. Then the cuckoo, struggling 
to suffocation in his case, made twelve feeble plunges to the 
door, which he shook violently, but could not force open, and 
uttered twelve faint choking sounds in the inarticulate 
endeavour to pronounce his own name. 

Simultaneously, all lifted the glasses to their lips, and 
drank. Then placing the glasses down, all rushed at each 
other, and eagerly shook hands. 

As they did so, there was aloud knocking at the euter 


door. 
“Mille murther, what’s that?’’ cried Antony, starting 
nervously. 
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‘Some of the neighbours, perchance,’’ said Amos, ‘‘coime 
to give us their kind greetings.” 

Ata sign from her father, Martha left the room. 

“If it's Caleb Thatch come back,” Antony cried after her, 
“caal me, and J’Ui give him his Christmas faring!” 

A minute passed. They heard the outer door open, and 
the sound of voices. Then Martha reappeared, showing in a 
tall man, whose face was hidden by his slouch hat, and who 
wore a heavy travelling cloak, white with the snow which had 
again began to fall. 


IV.—“ PHILIP VANDERDECKEN.” 


The moment the stranger entered, he addressed Amos Parr, 
in a decvp musical voice, with a strong foreign accent. 

‘Pardon me if I intrude upon your privacy. Do not dis- 
turb yourselves, I pray.” 

So saying, he threw back his cloak, and took off his snow- 
covered hat. The firelight flashed upon his features, and 
showed them. distinctly to ail there. — His complexion was 
swarthy, yet clear and singularly pale, his hair black as jet and 
worn somewhat long, his features handsome in the extreme yet 
darkened by an habitual frown, his eyes singularly penetrating 
and almost fierce. He wore a black moustache and a short 
beard, cropped close, sailor fashion ; and fixed in his ears were 
two small rings of gold. 

All looked at him in amazement, Mabel in positive awe and 
terror, for he scemed the very original of that cld Legend! 
Her eyes dilated, her colour went and came, she could scarcely 
tefrain from uttering a cry; but none noticed her—all eyes 
being tixed on the intruder. 

Captain Seth was the first to break the silence. 

** Who are you? and what d’ye want?” 

The stranger glanced at him calmly with his black eyes, and 
then, without réplying to him, again addressed the master of 
the house. 

“Tam a traveller just landed from Holland, and I lost my 
way amidst the snow. I was looking for an inn, when I 
beheld your windows brightly lit, and thought I would ask 
for shelter.”’ 

Amos Parr, who was the very soul of hospitality and kindli- 
ness, was annoyed at the rough salutation which had greeted the 
stranger's entrance; so lifting his finger warningly to Captain 
Scth, who seemed unaccountably sullen and irritable, he said 
with a bow: 

‘You are right welcome, whoever you are, Sir.’’ 

The stranger nodded, and without more apology threw off 
his cloak, a heavy article of attire, of somewhat old-fashioned 
cut. His graceful yet powerful figure now showed to greater 
advantage in a tight-fitting suit of dark brown, with black 
vevet lappets and cuffs. His collar was open at the throat 
showing a rough sailor's shirt, and he wore leuther boots reach- 
ing to the knee. His hands were covered with gauntlet-gloves, 

**May I sit by your fire a little: he said; and, without 
waiting for a reply, he walked over and sat down. The little 
party drew back, watching him in surprise, and, if the truth 
must be told, with a certain dread; for there was much about 
the circumstances of his appearance calculated to awaken 
superstition. Captain Seth and Antony nudged each other; 
Martha shrank back under her lover's huge shadow ; while 
Amos stood smiling awkwardly ; and Mabel, standing alone 
on one side of the hearth, looked at the stranger in positive 
fascination. 

He kicked the snow off his boots against the hearthstone, 
and then, leisurely drawing off his gloves, began warming his 
hands. Mabel then perceived, with a fresh thrill, that his 
hands were unusually white, and covered with valuable rings. 

“Won't you sit down’? he said to his host, with a 
patronising nod. His manner, we may remark in passing, was 
azeressive, and not too amiable; and he had the air of one 
accustomed to be obeyed. 

Amos smiled again, and took his old seat. 

‘I'm afraid T disturb you,’”’ said the guest, with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders. 

** Not at all,” replied the ship-chandler; ‘ but the fact is, 
and I'm afraid you will laugh at us when I tell you why your 
appearance took us by surprise. You say you came from Hol- 
land, Sit; and, curiously enough, just before you knocked, we 
were discussing a foolish superstition of your countrymen con- 
cerning a certain ghostly Mariner, who comes to land once 
every seventh Christmas-tide ’’—— 

“Al! the Flying Dutchman!’ cried the stranger, with a 
careless nod, and the ghost of a low laugh. ‘1 know the 
story. He comes to carth in the hope of finding some human 
soul who may--the Devil alone knows how !—relieve him from 
his burden. Well, I confess the coincidence of my arrival is 
a curious one; but [ trust you will give me the benefit of the 
doubt, and not refuse me your company because an unfor- 

. tunate countryman of mine is recorded in the black calendar 
of your superstitions.” 

Amos was about to answer cordially, when Mabel, her 
eyes still fixed on the stranger's face, cried eagerly : 

“No, no! You will stay here—you will’? —— 

She paused with a deep sigh, and drew back into the 
shadow. The stranger looked at her coldly, though with a 
certain surprise, and then said, turning carelessly to Amos : 

“Your daughter, Sir?” 

“ By adoption.” 

“Aud mine, too, 
keeping.” 

“1 *m afraid my arrival has startled the young lady. Mark 
how p.tle she is.’ ; 

“Nay,” returned Mabel quickly, now blushing scarlet, ‘it 
is not with fear.” 

The young man gazed at her steadily again, with a gaze 
that no one could have deemed too modest; and then, as if 
tired of the scrutiny, tumed again to the fire, observing : 

**Sensibly spoken.”’ 

“Will you drink with us, Sir?” suid Amos. ‘‘Sce, here is 
wine - and some stronger liquor of your own nationality.” 

“Thanks. I'll take a cup of wine, with your leave.” 

Amos poured out a full goblet of red clarct, and was 
about to lift it and hand it to his guest, when Mabel stepped 
forward and quictly undertook the office of cup-bcarer. As 
he took the wine from her delicate hand, he looked at her 
again with the same audacious gaze, so that she blushed more 
deeply, and drooped her eyes. Then he held the cup up to the 
light. 

‘Not bad wine, J fancy !”” 

“’Twas a present from my friend here,’’ replied Amos, 
smiling, and pointing to Antony. 

“ Humph ! too good, I should fancy, ever to have paid duty 
to the King!" He continued, observing Antony's look of 
constemation, ‘Never mind! 1'm no Custom House officer.”’ 

“ May Task your name, Sir? ** said Amos timidly. 

The stranger hesitated, still in the act to drink; then a 
car ous smile flitted across his face. 

‘Philip Vanderdecken,”” he replied. 

The very name of the ghastly Captain! All started, and 
Jooked nervously at cach other. He continued, still smiling 
grimly: 
~ ‘The fact is, Iam a descendant of his; at any rate, I bear 
his name, not an unsommon onc over there. Well.’’ he cried, 


” 


muttered Antony, ‘“‘if finding ’s 


“here's the poor devil's health, and luck to his search when he 
comes ashore.’’ 

And he lifted the goblet to his lips and drank. Tresently 
he added, looking thoughtfully at the fire: 

‘After all, it's a hopeless business, and my spectral 
relative might as well give up the hunt in despair. Where 
anything depends upon a weman, farewell to hope and con- 
stancy !’ 

“Why upon a woman, Sir?’’ asked Amos, who was but 
dimly instructed in the legend. 

‘As far as I recollect, ’tis through a woman my un- 
fortunate namesake is to be saved—a woman who is so true, so 
pure, that she is willing to give her life, her very soul, for his. 
So the thing is, on the very surface, a ghastly jest! A true 
woman! a constant woman! a woman who is not more 
changeable than a weathercock, lighter than a straw! There 
is no such thing!” 

“You are severe on the fair sex, good Sir,’ observed Amos 
Parr. 

“I’ve sailed the wide world round,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and 
found them ever the same. Fair face, false heart—sweet in 
seeming, treacherous in truth—such have been the charmers, 
from Lilith and Eve downwards.” 

He sat for a moment looking at the fire, and the frown 
darkened on his face. To the surprise of all present, Mabel 
looked at him steadfastly and said : 

‘You speak very bitterly, Sir. Have you good cause ?”’ 

He started, and raised his eyes to hers. His gaze was bold 
as ever, but this time she did not flinch or blush. 

“And if I have?’ he said, after a prolonged look. 

“And you deem all women false and wicked ?”’ 

‘Nay, fair company ever excepted,” he returned, with a 
kind of sneering courtesy. ‘‘ She in whose presence we sit and 
phere is an angelever. <All the rest of her sex,—what I have 
said ! 


He appeared to think that he had disposed of the subject ; 
but, after a moment’s pause, Mabel said, less as if addressing 
him than as if communing with herself: 

“ And yet it seems so easy to be true. ’Tis hard to be wise, 
beautiful, and noble, like some women; but surely any maid 
can be true, if she wills!” 

A little more interested, the young man gazed at her again. 

“She must first /ore, my pretty maiden. 1s that so casy?”’ 

This time Mabel did not reply ; but turning her eyes away, 
she sighed deeply and seemed to become lost in thought. 

Before anything further could be said or done by those 
present, an unexpected incident occurred. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of all, a loud and angry voice exclaimed : 

“So! Amos Parr! you have company, I see!” 


V.—THE BLESSING. 
Leaning against the lintel of the door, and regarding the 
company with fierce bloodshot eyes, was Squire Lambe, who, 
finding the outer door unbolted after Murtha's adinission of the 
stranger, had stridden in unobserved. 

It was obvious that he had been engaged in high revel ; the 
ruffles round his throat were torn and stained with wine, his 
gorgeous dress was disordered, and he stood very unsteadily 
upon his fect. Clutching his riding-whip, he recked to and fro, 
and rolled his head very viciously. Just behind him, in the 
shadow of the kitchen, stood Culeb Thatch, his familiar. 

“Your troubles sit lightly upon you,’’ continued the Squire 
with a slight hiccough, ‘that you can keep wassail with 
your rascally companions. — Answer me, Amos Parr! How 
dared you turn Caleb Thatch from your door??? 

And he shook his whip threateningly. 

‘““Musha, thin, that was my doing,” cried Antony Reilly ; 
“and ['d serve his master the same, if he wasn't civil—look 
at that now!” 

“You dog, I know you!” said Lambe, with a face of 
thunder; then, turning again to Amos he continued, ‘1 was 
passing by and saw the lights—hic—and heard the voices. It 
is like you—you, a pauper—to waste your substance in riot, 


‘and refuse to pay your debts !”” : 


“Nay, Sir’? returned Amos, gently, ‘’tis Christmas Eve.”’ 

“Christmas or no Christmas, have you got that money ¢”’ 

“ Alas, no, Sir!’’ 

“And yet you can entertain all the rascals of the neigh- 
bourhood. You knave! why have you not borrowed it ¢”’ 

“You jest, Sir. Who would lend me such a sum?” 

“That is your affair, not mine. Amos Parr, so sure as the 
snow falls to-night I will not spare you another day.” 

As he spoke, Lambe had advanced into the centre of the 
chamber, glaring balefully at his victim; while Caleb Thatch, 
encouraged by his employer's violence, had taken courage, 
and stood siniling maliciously in the door, All seemed com- 
pletely taken aback by the sudden onslaught. Martha clung 
to Captain Scth, who gasped apoplectically ; and even Antony 
Reilly looked bewildcred. 

As for the poor ship-chandler, all. the colour had gone out 
of his cheeks, and he looked the picture of misery and shame ; 
and when Mabel ran over to him and softly pressed his hand, 
he scarcely lifted his eyes to hers. 

“You are a wicked man !’’ she cried, looking indignantly 
at Lambe. ‘‘ God will punish you for your hard heart !”’ 

Lambe laughed loudly. 

“Do you hear that, Caleb?” he cried. Then he added 
significantly, ‘‘ Remember, Mistress Mabel, a word from you 
might make me gentle even now!” 

“ She will not speak it,’? said Amos, recovering himself and 
speaking with a certain dignity. ‘‘ Mabel, my child, do not 
heed him.” 

“T do not heed him,” cried the girl, while her tears fell on 
his trembling hand. ‘‘God will protect you against him, 
father Amos.” 

Captain Scth leant over towards his old friend, and hailed 
him faintly from a distance. 

“Father! can’t you pay him?’”? 

Amos only shook his head. 

‘As far as twenty pieces will go, Squire,”? continued Cap- 
tain Seth, ‘'L‘l help the old man. Come, don't be hard, 
mate. This be Christmas-tide.”’ 

Lambe turned on his heel, and dceigned no reply to the 
proposal. 

**You know me, Amos Parr. Ishall keep my word. Sleep 
on it—and pleasant dreams.” 

And he strode towards the door. 

All this time the stranger had remained quiescent. in his 
chair, with his eyes fixed on the fire, seemingly quite indifferent 
to what was going forward. But at Lambe’s last words, he 
rose suddenly. 

“Stay !’’ he said authoritatively. 
How much ¢” 

The Squire tumed, and looked him contemptuously from 
head to foot. 

** How much ¢ I might rather ask, who are you that ask ?— 
Pshaw, a trifle to many, but a fortune to beggar rogues, such 
as you and hie! One hundred golden pounds; eh Caleb 5” 

**One hundred pounds—:yes !”’ cried Caleb from the door. 
, The stranger, frowning darkly, turned his dark eyes on 

mos. 
‘*Can you not pay this paltry sum *"’ 


“What debt is this? 


_ by 
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“*Tu sooth, no,” was the reply, “‘though i 
he will give me time. Iam ae Sak orn ae Bites 
ing between this port and France—all my little fortun, Ply- 
her—she hath been missing for weeks—we fear lest she bel 18 in 

‘Her name, prithee ?’ Ost, 

“The Mary Jane of Bartlepool.” 

“Schooner or brig”? 

Captain Scth took upon himself to reply : 

“ Brig. Hunnerd and filty ton.” 

Vanderdecken seemed to reflect for a moment; then hy 
said quietly : ; , € 
_ “think Ican set your mind at rest. That vessel j 
in the port of Rotterdam, and will doubtless return eee 
many days. gee! a 

‘*Sir, is it possible?’’ cried Amos, trembling wi . 

But Squire Lambe, who had been listoning impationsets 
the foregoing scene, and watched the stranger with growine 
han now struck the lintel with his whip and interfe 
savagcly. 

** Whut cock-and-bull story is this, you knaves? Do you 
think to cheat me out of my due, as you cheat his Majesty ‘the 
King? I tell you the Mary Jane is lost!” 

With flushing eyes, Vanderdecken advanced towards the 
furious Squire. 

“And I tell you, man, that you lic!" he said in acom- 
manding voice; and before the other could recover from his 
astonishment he added, ‘* Enough—I will give you substantial 
proof of my faith in mine own tale. Write out a receipt for 
this debt in full !”’ 

He drew from his breast a heavy silken purse, and, with 
the carelessness of one to whom money is utterly indifferent, 
emptied a portion of its contents upon the table. They were 
large English gold pieces, each the size of 8 modem half. 
crown. 

‘‘There is gold. Count out whatis owing to you, and leave 
this house!’ 

“OQ Sir,’’ cried Amos, utterly aghast, ‘I cannot suffer 
this—you are too generous !”” 

“ Bah! ’tis nothing—you will repay me, perchance, when 
your ship returns.” 

Lambe was dumbfounded and savage, for he did not want 
to receive the money. He scowled blackly at the stranger. 

** How know I that this gold is honestly come by?” 

“That is no affair of yours. Count it, I say, and begone."” 

“Well, gold is gold, and Iam content. Caleb, count the 
yellowboys and write the discharge!” 

With eyes glittering full of avarice, Caleb approached the 
table, and obeyed. With trembling fingers he counted the 
picces, lingering fondly over cach, and handed them to Lambe ; 
then he wrote the discharge on a leaf of his note-book, and 
handed it to the stranger, who looked at it, nodded, and threw 
it down on the table among the heap of gold still remaining. 

‘Is it fairy gold, think you’? whispered Antony to 
Captain Seth. 

“ Lord knows!’? muttered the Captain. 

r Lambe still lingered, and Vanderdecken pointed to the 
oor. 

“Who, in hell’s name, are you?’ asked the Squire, 
between his set teeth. 

a ‘That concerns not you. Go! there is the door.” 

‘erShis is our first meeting, but it will not be our last—nay, 
! As for you, Amos Parr, we shall talk together of 

this and other matters before long. Come, Caleb.” ; 

So he went, and it was as well he did go, for Antony 
Reilly, in a wild state of excitement, was making unmistak- 
able preparation to assist his departure. The moment the 
door closed behind him and his familiar, Vanderdecken quietly 
resumed his chair, as if nothing particular had occurred. 

Amos approached him, trembling with gratitude, and 
holding out his hands. 

*Q Sir, how shall I repay you? Your goodness puts me 
to shame; it does indeed.’’ 

The young man looked at him quietly, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It is nothing,” he said, coldly. ‘If I had a whim to 
thwart a knave, prithce do not credit me with any particular 
sentiment in the matter. But it is late. Can I sleep under 
this roof to-night ?”’ 

«Most surely,” retumed Amos. ‘But ah! Sir, suffer me 
to thank you— suffer me” 

With an impatient frown, the other turned his face away. 

“‘Oblige me by saying no more on that subject. What I 
did, I did, less for your sake, than to please mine own 
humour.” 

Aud he sat with averted head, gloomily gazing into the 
fire. Then Mabel, who had beheld the whole scene with 
tender wonder, approached him, and put her little hand upon 
his arm. 

“sir, do not speak so!’? she said, and in the ring of her 
voice there was a sweet solemnity. ‘‘ Whoever you are, you 
came this night as an angel of mercy to this poor house. Your 
own words wrong you, but your deeds are those of a good 
man. You have come to us on Christmas Eve, a time of peace 
and blessing. As you have blessed us, may Gop bless you !” 

lle looked up at her as if startled, and seemed to shiver 
under her touch; then, smiling coldly and incredulously, he 
drooped his eyes again. Was it fancy, or did she hear him 
murmur afterwards to himself, as he sat brooding there— 

“ Bless me? Never; never!”’ 

But even then they heard the singing of the carollers out- 
side in the wintry snow, and Martha, opening the window and 
letting the dim moonlight creep into the room, said softly: 

“See father,—it is Christmas morn.” 

—_—__.4—__—_ 


PART III. 
THE STRANGE CAPTAIN. 


I.—CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

There were several spare rooms in the old tumbledown 
dwelling where Amos Parr had carried on his trade so many 
years, and in one of them the strange Captain (for they 
gathered from his conversation that he was a mariner by pro- 
fession) was lodged for the night; Mabel and Martha making 
up with their own hands a bed of sweet-smelling linen, as 
white as snow. 

When he had retired, they all sat whispering together over 
the fire, discussing the marvels of the night, V anderdccken’s 
mysterious appearance, his ominous name, and the great 
services he had done to his host. Antony Reilly and Captain 
Seth were strongly of opinion that he was something more 
than human—and not angelic; perhaps, if the truth were told, 
the Flying Dutchman himself, in whom they both religiously 
belicved. But Amos Parr pooh-poohed the simple idea, aud 
even expressed his opinion that it was not merely foolish, but 
ungratetul, to entertain it. All were agtecd on one point— 
that the stranger, whoever he was, had acted very nobly. : 

Antony and the Captain went away, and the family retired 
to snat'» ‘a few hours of rest before Christmas Day began. On 
reaching u.+ own chamber, Mabel, whose brain was all ufire 
with excitement, took out the old book und eagerly read the 
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tion describing the personal appearance of ita hero. Yes, 
she had not been mistaken ! The words might have been taken 
fc. a correct description of their mysterious guest. The sad 
face, as pale as alabaster, the raven-black hair, the tall and 

ceful figure, were his; nay, the likeness was extended even 
to the rings of gold in the cars, and the rings upon the white 
hands. And he came from the same land, and bore the same 
name! How strange and ominous it all seemed ! 

His chamber was not far from hers, and as she read, she 
could hear him pacing restlessly up and down. 

Now, can one conceive a series of experiences more cal- 
culated to awaken romance and passion in a young maid 
standing on the threshold of life, and visionary by both habit 
and disposition ? Her whole nature was strangely, mystically 
stirred. Heaven itself seemed to have opened it, as the wind 
opens a blossom, with the soft airs of Love. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the strange Captain was a man to exercise a spell 
over the hearts of women. His personal beauty was remarkable, 
to begin with; then his whole manner, though not over 
amiable, had that kind of power and mastcry so beloved by the 

mtler sex; then again, he had enalled his appearance by 
an act of extraordinary kindness and generosity; and, to crown 
all, there was about him a strange, a startling, perhaps a 
supernatural, mystery. Mabel was completely conquered, 
realising in her trembling yielding spirit the words of the 
poet :— 


Love comes not as 4 slave 
To the uplifted tinger! but, some day, 
When least expected, cometh like a King, 
And takes his throne! 
From that night forward, the stranger reigned indecd. 

Allnight she could scarcely slumber, so full was her heart 
of the new wonder and shappiness ; and ever as she lay upon 
her pillow she heard the sound of his restless footsteps in the 
neighbouring room. At last, she dropped to sleep, and her 
sleep was full of dreams. She saw the troubled ocean, the 
Phantom Ship, the strange Captain, and his spectral crew. 
When she awakened, the bells of the town were ringing 
gladly, and the room was full of light. 

She sprang up and rubbed her cyes. Were the occurrences 
of the past night all a mere dream’ Could they be real, being 
so wild and strange’ Eager to satisfy herself, though she 
knew it was still very carly, she sprang up and dressed. 

It was a lovely winter morning. Looking from her case- 
ment, she saw the square and the quays all clothed in white, 
but the skies were clear azure, and the sea was calm and bright 
with morning red. And the bells rang gladly, scattering a 
golden snow of happy sound. 

Full of gentle dread, lest she should find that all had been 
enchantment and that their guest had vanished like some good 
fairy, she left her room and approached the chamber whcre he 
slept. Lhe door stood wide open, and peeping in, she saw 
that the bed was undisturbed. Her heart sank ; was it, then, 
a dream after all? She listened at her foster-father’s door; he 
was fast asleep, for she could hear his tranquil breathing. She 
peeped in on Martha, who lay quite sound, her plump hand 
stretched outside the coverlet, and her kindly face not yet 
touched by the moming light. Then she ran down stairs. 

Her heart leapt joyfully, as she descended to the room where 
they had gathered over-night; for there, thrown on a chair, 
just as it had lain when he cast it off, was the stranger's 
cloak. Then it was nodream! It was true, it was real! Eager 
to make assurance doubly sure, she passed out of the kitchen, 
and in a moment her hope was answered. He was standing at 
the open door, and looking quietly out to sea. 

Nor was his occupation of a very ghostly kind, seeing that 
it is not recorded that ghosts are given to strong tobacco. He 
had a quaintly carven pipe of wood between his lips, and was 
tranquilly smoking. 

He heard her light footsteps behind him, and turned his 
face towards her. How fair and brave he looked in the rosy 
light of the Christmas morn! He did not smile, but greeted 
her with a quict nod, fixing his bold black eyes upon her face. 

Eagerly blushing, she hastened to him, and put out her 
little hand, which he took and held. Her hand was warm, but 
his seemed curiowsly cold. His look, however, was the very 
reverse of cold. Innocent and pure as she was, she did not like 
the expression. Why did he gaze at her like that? She felt 
her cheek burning, and drew her hand away. 

“You have risen early, Sir,’”’ she said. ‘I fear you have 
slept ill” 

““T have not slept at all,’’ he replied, and his foreign accent 
was even more marked than it had seemed over-night. ‘I 
ae to midnight watches, my pretty maiden, and sleep but 

ittle. 

She did not know what to say further, but bethought her 
of the church bells, which were still ringing. 

‘Listen to the chimes !’? she said, smiling. ‘ How sweetly 
they sound, ushering in our dear Lord's Birth-day !" 

Vanderdecken shrugged his shoulders, and blew a cloud 
contemptuously. 

“They are out of tune, methinks. For the rest, I hate 
churches and church-music, and most of all on such a day as 
this. ‘Peace and goodwill to men,’ forsooth. As if there 
Were anv peace on this foul curth, or any goodwill in man or 

woman.” 

She looked at him in sad surprise. 

“You do not mean what you say,’’ she replied simply. 
“You yourself brought both goodwill and peace to our 
dwelling last night, and you must love the church chimes, 
since they tell of the coming of our Lord.” 

He gave a gesture of impatience, and at that moment the 
bells ceased to ring. 

“ They have stopped at last,’” he muttered. ‘Curse upon 
their jangling ! and upon those that ring them!” 

* Prithee, do not xpeak $9,"’ said the maiden ; ‘‘ good Sir, 
"tis wicked !”? ; 

He laughed to himself, and then, struck by her earnestness, 
he looked at her curiously—not indeed without admiration ; 
for if he was handsome, she was wonderfully fair. Her deep 
and steadfast eyes shone that morning with a new light, like 
rapture, and her cheek was softly flushed, and over all hung 
the glory of her hair, light as that of a painted Madonna. Her 
ximple dress, consisting of a white gown and petticoat reaching 
to her ankles, added to her charm, and made her irresistible. 

“You have not told me your name ¢”’ he said, smiling for 
the first time. 

“*My name is Mabel—Mabel Parr.”’ 

“Not the old man's daughter, I think he said, save only 
by adoption ¢” 

“T have no other father,’ she answered, “except father 
Antony, who saved me from the sca when I was a babe.” 

“Father Antony ¥ Ah, I remember—the ragged rogue who 
was here last night ?”’ 

Her face flushed indignant, and she began to feel very 
angry with the stranger. 

“Nay, Sir, he is no rogue,’? she exclaimed, “and if his 
dress is careless, his heart is like a king's. He is the best and 
kindest man in all the world.”’ 

fs Humph : He is fortunate at least in having so affectionate 
a champion. But, methinks, for one so delicate and fair, you 
have vtrange surroundings ! I will say nothing of the company 
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in which I find you, since you love they so well; but this 
house is but a poor house, and this place —how call you it *— 
as cheerless as the tomb. Would you not like to leave it, and 
sce the merry world ’’’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. His tone jarred upon 
her. and she liked neither his looks nor his words. As he 
epcke he had drawn closer to her, and slipping his arm quietly 
round her waist, had offered to kiss her lips. She quickly 
drew herself away, but still kept her large truthful eyes fixed 
upon the man’s face. There was nothing coquettish in the 
gesture or indignant in the look; she scemed simply startled 
and troubled, and anxious to discover from his countenance 
that he was only acting a part. 

‘‘T love my home,” she said, ‘‘and I hope never to leave 
sets 


A little disconcerted, and looking rather less amiable than 
before, the young man exclaimed impatiently : 

‘Nay, that is but childish nonsense. Young birds fly, and 
so must young maids. But perchance,’ he added, with a 
keen, penetrating glance, ‘‘there is some sweet company in 
the neighbourhood, which makes the drear place charming? 
You have a sweetheart, I suppose ¢”’ 

“Nay, indeed, Sir,’’ she answered simply. 

“No sweetheart ? That is strange; yet I should have been 
sorry, too, if any country clod or rude dweller between land 
and water had stolen away the heart of one so pretty. You 
have a look of gentle blood, and he that wins you should also 
be gentle.”’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“T have no wish to be other than I am—a simple country 
maid. And I do not crave to marry.” 

‘Why not, prithee?” 

“*T am happier as I am.”’ 

‘‘ Well, perchance you are right,”’ cried the stranger, with 
alaugh. ‘‘ Marriage is a dull business, and the bridal cakes 
but the driest of bread within. Nevertheless, bright eyes like 
yours were meant to make come one happy, and pretty hands 
like these were meant to fondle, and ripe lips like these to kiss.’’ 

Again he tried to suit the action to the word, and again she 
drew away from him, with the same troubled, searching, 
puzzled look. 

This time he would have persisted, but he was interrupted 
by the voice of Martha calling from within. Mabel released 
herself, and hastened in to her foster-sister, who had just 
risen, and, with Keziah’s assistance, was tidying the great 
chamber. : 

The strange Captain remained at the door, smoking and 
frowning. 

‘The girl is but a simpleton !’’ he muttered to himself. 

He stood moodily smoking and looking seaward. Teople 
were beginning to stir about the square and quay ; but it being 
a holiday, when country folk generally lie late, the: signs of 
life were few. Far out at sea, on the very horizon line, the 
suils of a passing ship were visible. He watched them keenly, 
while they turned black against the risen sun. 

Presently Martha tri ped out and invited him into break- 
fast. He found ance Pare and Mabel seated at the table, 
which was spread with cold meats, fresh eggs, bread, coffee, 
and wine. The old man wished him a kindly good-morrow, 
and he sat down at once. 

Certainly there was nothing spectral or superhuman in the 
way he plied his knife and fork, taking a substantial breakfast 
and washing it down with wine. ‘The meal over, he sat 
talking with his host on general topics—on the trade of the 
port, the kind of vessels which went and came, the state of 
opinion in England, which was then at war. He seemed 
particularly curious as to the number of the coastguard and 
their stations ; and he asked, carelessly enough, whether ships- 
of-war or other Government vessels ever came that way. ‘The 
replies he received seemed to satisfy him. With regard to 
himself and the circumstances which brought him to the place, 
he offered no explanation whatever, and Amos was too polite 
and too grateful to trouble him with questions. He expressed 
his intention, however, to stay in the town fora short time, 
until he received certain written communications from Holland ; 
and he proposed without any circumlocution to retain his 
lodging in that house at a certain fixed sum. Amos, being so 
deeply in his debt, would Wave had him remain as an honoured 
and welcome guest; but this he would not hear of, and a fair 
amount was fixed. 

*‘T shall not trouble you much,” he said, in conclusion. 
“‘My wants are simple enough. All I shall crave is to come 
and go as I list, to join your board if I choose, not to be 
questioned if I stay away. Make no change in your daily life 
on my account, I prithee ; but consult my humour by leaving 
me in peace, and we shall not quarrel.” 

So it was settled, und on that understanding, the strange 
Captain took up his quarters in the house of Amos Parr. 


II.—LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

A week had passed away since the stranger came to Bartle- 
pool, and his prediction concerning the missing ship had been 
fulfilled to the letter. The Mary Jane had retumed sate and 
sound, with a valuable cargo. She had sprung a leak during 
the late gales, and had been detained, under repair, at 
Rotterdam; whence she had sailed at last, with a favouring 
breeze, for the port of her nativity. 

The delight of the little ship-chandler knew no bounds. 
He laughed, he wept, he sang rejoicingly, all in a breath; he 
embraced his daughters, and would, doubtless, have embraced 
his melancholy guest, if that personage had shown the 
slightest disposition to respond to such effusion. 

For days after that, Amos and his fricnds, Antony and 
Captain Seth, were constantly engaged in business concerning 
the cargo of the precious vessel; and it thus happened that 
Vanderdecken and Mabel were thrown more than ever into 
each other's company, Martha being far too happy in her own 
love-affuirs to dream of spoiling sport. 

Since his first rough sally at love-making, the strange 
Captain had been wise enough to change his manner from one 
of coarse gallantry to another of melancholy respect, — 
seeing which, Mabel had yielded more and more to the 
fascination of his handsome presence. He soon gathered 
that she was in love with her own ideal, and that 
if he did not seem to equal that, he would have very 
little influence over her. Half amused and half serious at 
first, he soon began to woo the beautiful girl in camest. He 
told her wild tales of his adventures atlout, ever softening the 
tendency to rude colour when he saw that look of puzzled 
disappointment again appearing in her face. He described 
the strange lands of the tropics, and the lonely islands of the 
ocean where the pirates of South America hid their treasure, 
and the gloomy regions where the Patagonian giant walked 
as naked and bare as in the days when he scared Magellan. 
And if he sometimes drew upon his fancy, and pictured things 
unreal as airy visions, who shall altogether blame him? It 
pleased him to see her look of wrapt sympathy ; to mark her 
colour as it went and came; to look into the clear wells of her 
truthful steadfast eyes, as she questioned him aguin and 
again, like a curious child. So, twas the old story, — 

She loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
And be loved ker that obo did pity them: 


She would have been lost indeed, but for the fearless sim- 
licity and instinctive shrinking from evil, which were at once 
bee safeguard and her fascination. ; : 

Thrown thus into each other’s socicty, they somctimes 
walked forth for hours together, along the upland flate or by 
the sea. She had no fear of him, or rather she had no distrust 
of herself, and taking little account of what lookers-on might 
say, she freely went with him, and showed him the scenes 
amidst which she had lived since childhood, and told him such 
old tales us she knew of that wild district. Thus they were 
spoken of by the town’s folk as lovers, long before they had 
come to open confession. aoe 

It is noe to be supposed that an individual so striking in 
appearance as Vanderdecken could come to Bartlepool, where 
each man knew his neighbour's business better than his own, 
without becoming the subject of much gossip and speculation. 
Besides, several wild versions of the Christmas Eve episode, 
and the passage with Squire Lambe, had been extensively cir- 
culated about the place. He was, therefore, for more reasons 
than one, an object of interest. He himself shrank from 
such observation, and showed the least amiable side of his 
temper whenever he scemed the subject of remark or gossip. 
Frequently, he remained within doors, in the privacy of his 
chamber, for the greater part of the day, and often went out 
at night—not returning until close upon daybreak. Whither 
his business took him, or what was the nature of that business, 
no one was suffered to inquire. 

It was one calm winter day, some fourteen days after the 
stranger's first arrival, that Captain Seth Stapleton stood on the 
shore just outside Bartlepool, looking impatiently townward. 
He was evidently expecting somebody. At last his patience was 
rewarded by the appearance of Jack Parr. 

“Well, is she coming ?’’ asked the ee gruffiy. 

Jack nodded, and pointed towards the town, just outside 
of which a female figure was seen approaching. Coming 
nearer, it revealed the plump outline and pleasant features of 
Martha Parr. 

“Here I am, Captain,”’ she said, while he took her in his 
mighty arms and saluted her. ‘‘ But why didn’t you come up 
to the house?”’ 

‘Because I want to have a talk with you out in the open. 
Here, Jack, you grampus, hoist sail and run—we don’t want 

ou! ’? 

Jack nodded, and made up back to the town. The Captain 
and his sweetheart walked on side by side. 

‘“Well, what is ity’? asked Martha presently. 

There was afrown on the Captain’sface, and at first he shook 
his head slowly from side to side, but made no reply. At last 
he halted, fixed his weather eye on Martha and said 
significantly : 

““Tt’s—it’s about that strange Captain, my lass. I’ve no 
cause to worry your father, and it’s no affair of mine ; but the 
fact is, I’m onaisy in my mind.” 

oe Why + ” 7 

“About Mabel yonder. I don’t like her goings on with that 
theer Dutchman. He may be a man, and he may be Davy 
Jones ; but all I know is, there ’s something piratical about his 
figure-head. Here's over a fortnight gone past, and he’s still 
at anchor in father’s house. I shouldn’t mind that so much, 
though folk do talk of his not a-beaing a honest craft, but I 
don't like to see Mistress Mabel and him keep company out- 
o’-doors.”’ 

“They are a good deal together,”’ said Martha thoughtfully. 

“A good dealy—late and carly. And—and they're too 
free, aint they ¢”’ 

“I don’t know; but if Mabel likes him ’’—— 

“That's where it is,’’? growled the Captain. ‘ You know, 
my lass, it’s all very well for you and me to be seen together— 
all very well and in the way of nater—’cause we're agoing to 
be spliced. It‘s different with them.” 

“ How’s that?—If Captain Vanderdecken’’—— 

“*He’s no more a Captain than you are. No, Martha, I've 
watch’d him a good bit, and the more I’ve watched him, the 
more I’ve seen he's nota fair trader. Well, I'm going to put 
it straight and clear to Antony Reilly, and we'll see what de 
thinks ; so come along!”” 

Leaving the town behind them, they followed an old cart 
road which wound among the sand-hills in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, and at last became entirely 
obliterated by drifting sand. The hills, or hillocks, rose ou 
every side of them like waves fixed and changed in the act to 
break, some broad and large, some sharp and small, and each 
just thinly covered with arid grass and weeds. Here and there 
were holes, where the hares burrowed like rabbits. A large 
raven, floating low in the air, and sometimes hovering like a 
hawk, was drifting leisurely from hillock to hillock, on the 
look out for plunder. 

They walked on tor some distante, till they were quite lost 
among the sand. There were no landmarks, and it was difti- 
cult to find the way. At last Captain Seth climbed one of the 
larger hillocks to take a bird's-eye view and discover his bear- 
ings. He had no sooner reached the summit than he started, 
drew back, and beckoned. 

Martha ran up at once and joined him, and peeping in the 
direction of his pointed finger, saw what had so suddenly 
attracted his attention. 

Below them was a green meadow, watered by a shallow 
rivulet, which sparkled in the sunlight till it lost itself on the 
adjoining sea-sands; and in the centre of the meadow was a 
solitary hillock with a full view of the sea. 

Sitting there side by side, with their faces turned seaward, 
were two human figures; Mabel and the strange Captain. 

Only their backs were visible, but one of the Captain's arms 
encircled his companion’s waist, while her head rested sottly 
against his shoulder. 

After a long look, Martha and Captain Scth drew buck, 
and dived down again among the hillocks. Then they paused 
and looked at one another. The Captain shook his head 
ominously, and Martha seemed troubled and perplexed. 

Without a word, they hastened onward. ‘They knew where 
they were now, and had no difficulty in making their way in 
the direction of Antony Reilly’s solitary dwelling. After 
walking for about half a mile, they left the shelter of the sand- 
hills, and, following the seashore, came at last in front of the 
Irishman’s cottage. 

It was still a rude place, though much improved since 
Antony had first made it his home. A low hut, with a door 
and one window, the walls of sea-stone, and the roof thatched 
and covered with weeds and wild leeks. At the back, with 
neither wall nor hedge, was a tiny garden, where a few 
cabbages drew a scanty subsistence from the sandy soil. 

They found Antony ‘‘at home,’’ lying stretched upon his 
bed, smoking and half dozing; and a few words acquainted 
him with the object of their visit. What opinion he formed 
of the matter will be gathered later on ; 60 it is unnecessary 
to trouble the reader with the details of their conversation. 


Meantime Mabel and her companion were sitting in the 
same attitude, watching the ocean. It was clear that the 
hour of their confession had come. The girl, with her eyes 
half closed, her head resting on her lover’s shoulder, svemed 
lost in the luxury of her loving dream. 
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‘And you love ma, Mabel?” i i 

“On got he whispered 

He drew her closer, and kissed her again and again. The 
expression of habitual gloom seemed to “have passed from his 
face, leaving the light of an abundant happiness. As he kissed 
her their eyes met, and the light in his seemed to startle her a 
little, for she tried to disengage herself from his arms. 

x Let us go home now!” she said, trembling. 

“Not yet, my darling. Promise me, first, that we shall 
quit this place together. Iam rich. We will go to some 
tairer, brighter land, out yonder, where we shall be happy with 
each other, and where you will forget your gloomy days in 
this dreary place.” , 

“Nay, it is not dreary,”’ she replied, ‘and I have been so 
happy here. Can you not stay amongst us *?” 
,, TE cannot, Mabel. In a little while I must go, and you 
will not let me depart alone.” 

“* Twill speak to my father,” she said. ‘I will tell him 
that you love me, and wish me to become—your wife.” 

_ ‘Why take /im into your confidence?” asked the other 
impatiently. ‘‘You are a woman, and mistress of yourself. 
You owe him no duty, since he is not your kin by blood.” 

Mabel looked at him in surprise. ‘There was much in his 
words often, as well as in the expression of his face, to call up 
that puzzled gaze of pain and doubt. 

** He is kin to me by Love, and that is more. I should be 


ungrateful, indeed, if I forgot him and those others who love 
Ine, even for you.” 


Me caught her in his arms again. 

“IT would have you forget all—the world—all men and 
women in it—for my sake. What are they all to such love as 
ours? We crave no leave—we ask no blessing—all we need 
now is each other. You are mine, in spite of man or God !"” 

But she rose very pale, and released herself from his 
embrace. There was that in his manner, in his words, and 
his reckless looks, that terrified her. 

_ “Let me go home,” she said, holding out her arms to keep 
him from her. 

‘“ Mabel! are you angry ?’’ he cried, seizing her hands. 

‘“‘T am grieved, not angry. Sometimes, when you talk and 
look like that Iam sorry that we ever met, And you despise 
ae, blesses without which such love as ours is an evil 

ling. 

“You are a child,"’ he cried ; ‘you do not know the world. 
If you loved me truly you would trust me, Mabel, and you 
would need no other guide.’’ 

She tured her face away, and her eyes were dim with tears. 
They walked on in silence side by side. Simple as she was, 
she could not but observe that his affection for her hada certain 
desperation, and that his manner was deficient in respect. 
Nor had he said one word to imply that any sacrament was 
needed before they could be bound to cach other indeed. 

He watched her gloomily, then he said softly : 

“‘T know Iam unworthy of you. My life has been stormy 
and evil, and I have no faith in man or God. But your love 
would redeem me, Mabel! If you deny it to me I shall leave 
this place, and what becomes of me after that I care not.” 

““Why do you speak like that? I have told you that I do 
love you!” 

‘But not as J love, madly, fearlessly. You are so cold, 
so calculating, and you distrust me ever.” : 

“T do distrust you when you talk so wickedly,” she 


“ Pshaw! must you preach to me? I tell you I love you, 
and that your love may make me a braver and a better man. 
If you loved me truly you would forsake all and follow me— 
without one fear, without one question.’’ 

“IT would die for you, dear Philip er 

“You would die for me,’’ he echoed incredulously. ‘I 
ask you not to die, but to live for me. I cannot settle down 
upon the earth, rest in one place, like common men. My place 
is out yonder on the wild sea—where the priest casts no shadow, 
and all is merry and free. With you for my companion, I 
would ask nothing more—your love would be blessing enough, 
my darling; and I should look for no heaven but in your 
sweet eyes.”’ 

_ They had come out upon the open shore, whence there was 
a path leading straight away to the little town. She paused 
and held out fee hand. 

‘‘ Good-bye, now! my father is waiting for me!” 

‘*Mabel ! have you no more to say ‘"” 

‘Not now, Philip.’’ 

“Let me go back with you!”’ 

“T would rather walk alone. 
pray.’’ 

“To pray? Pshaw!”’ 

““T wish you could pray, too,” she said gently; ‘for T 
tremble for us both when I think of all that you have said. 
Good-bye, now, dear Philip!” 

Her face, though wet with tears, was bright as that of an 
angel with infinite tenderness and pity. But he turned away 
angrily, mad with her for what he deemed her narrowness of 
mind and her superstition. 

She sighed, and walked slowly on towards the town. 

Left to himself, Philip Vanderdecken stood darkly looking 
out to sea. In spite of himself, the maiden had mastered 
him, and he felt like dust and ashes beneath her feet ; but there 
was no truce penitence in his soul—only wild passion and 
irritation. The girl was so simple and yet so strong: she 
understood his dark nature so intuitively ; and even when his 
meaning was only half uttered, she was ready with her soft 
rebuke. A poor girl, ignorant of the world, simple even to 
childishness, she yet. possessed some spiritual amulet against 
him, and it made him impotent, and kept her strong and pure. 

As he stood thus, his figure drooped balefully, his expres- 
sion became sinister, and he looked strangely worn and old. 
His extraordinary physical beauty seemed to shrivel up under 
the influence of seme inner flame of sin. A curse came to his 
lips, and he clenched his hands in savage despair. 

He was disturbed by the sound of a man’s voice. 

‘So, Sir: I have found you!”’ 

He looked up, and saw Lambe of Lambe’s Waste, stand- 
ing and surveying him from head to foot with a quarcelsome 
scowl. In a moment, his coolness and self-possession retumed, 

“ You have found me—well?”’ he said, with a cold smile. 

“You know me*’’ 

“Perfectly.” 

“‘T know not, care not, who or what you are,’’ continued 
the Squire, furiously ; ‘* but you have crossed my humour, and 
that is enough. Hark you, when a dog gets in my way, I 
spurn him with my foot, and when a man is rash enough to 
oppose me”? 

He paused, fiercely tapping the handle of his sword. Then 
he added, blustering : ‘‘ You are my rival, Sir !”’ 

‘© Your rival ’’’ 


I wish to think—yes, and to 


the simple fools with whom she dwells. Now, n ; 
I love that maiden, and mean to possess her. had Ha Seah 
me, but ’tismy humour. Will you resign her to ee 


“No.” ¢ me, yes orno:" 
“Then draw, Sir, draw!" cried the i : 
his long blade. ie ai flashing out 


‘Put up your sword,"’ said the other, coldly. 

“ Draw, or I'll run you through!" 

And he almost suited the action to the w 
decken, however, was instantly upon his gua 
only one of those short broad swords commonly used by sailor: 
in those days, and it was but a sorry weapon compared with 
the long and far-reaching sword of the Squire. The wea se 
clashed together, Lambe attacking furiously, his SpROEAL 
remaining calm and pale as death. In a moment it was all 
over. Vanderdecken was a skilful swordsman, and with aquick 
thrust he disabled Lambe’s sword-hand and sent his blade 
flying into the air. With a fierce oath, Lambe fell back : 
then, lifting his weapon with the left hand, while the blood 
streamed from the right, he gave one look of concentrated 
hate and rage on his opponent, and rushed from the spot 
without a word. 

The sun was now sinking behind the sand-hills, and castiy¢ 
a powerful gleam. The sea-sands gleamed like brown gold, 
the salt pools here and there shone purple and emerald, and 
the seas beyond were faintly flushed with red, save in great 
patches of mingled amethyst and green. Seemingly lost in 
thought, Vanderdecken wandered on, his back towards the 
town, until he reached the very promontory whence Antony 
Reilly had sailed, many years before, to rescue Mabel from tlie 
wreck. Here he sat down upon a rock, gloomily thinking ; 
and as the shadows of the night came nearer and nearer, he 
secmed to grow older and sadder. 

Darkness came, and found him thus. 

Then slowly and silently, one by one, stars crept from the 
folds of night to pasture on the dark fields of azure, and at 
last, wrapt in an ever-brightening robe of spangled silver, the 
Moon arose like a pale shepherdess, watching and following 
her flocks as they shone and fed. 

As the cyes of the strange Captain fell upon the silver 
crook of the Moon, then some three parts wasted, his face 
seemed to grow paler and more terrible, and he threw up his 
hands heavenward as if in terror and supplication. He rose 
wildly, and uttered a low, despairing cry ; but no answer came 
to him out of the eternal stillness. Then, panting heavily, 
like a creature in mortal pain, he turned his hollow eyes on 
the sea, now lying black and cold, with gleams of dusky 
argent and mother-of-pearl, and searched it as far as the 
horizon, as if looking for some dreaded sign. But no sizn 
came. The waters were still as death, with no ship or other 
moving thing upon them, but the faint throb of their solemn 
ablution, as they washed the shore, filled the windless air. 

He stood thus for some time, waiting and watching: then 
with feeble limbs and dejected head, he crept slowly towards 
the darkened town. 


ord. Vander- 
rd. He wor 


10.—THE FLIGHT. 


For several days after that Philip Vanderdecken saw little of 
Mabel. In the first place, he kept his room until a very late 
hour each day, and when he did appear seemed moody and 
preoccupied. He could not avoid noticing, however, that a 
watch was kept upon him, and that every obstacle was now 


answered. ‘If your life has been evil only one thing can “You woo Mabel Parr—fairly or foully, I care not which— _ thrown in the way of his sceing Mabel alone. ‘The little ship- 
change it—repentance, and faith in God.” but you woo her, that is enough, and your gold has dazzled (Continued on page 19.) 
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HARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
30 vols., demy Svo, 10s. euch; or, Set of Ju vols., £15. 
POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 30 vols., large crown 8vo, price 48. cach. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


22 volumes, containing nearly 900 Tlustrations by F, Barnard. 
J. Mahoney, F. A. Fraser, C. Green, &c. Price £4 #8. 6d.in cloth. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 
2 vols, crown &vo, cloth, with Mlustrations, £4 3s. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo, richly illustrated. 15s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* A most interesting record of all that is useful and 
desirable about precious stones. '—The IHlustrated Londun News. 


“An excellent work on precious stones. ... 


servedly popular.”"—Moining Post. 
“Extremely interestin 


Publishers: 


Grorce Bet and Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. Ts. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL-ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


to the general reader.... 
Thoroughly well dune.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Post &vo, 6a. 


CHARACTER: a4 Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


Book of 


Post xvo. tis. 
De- | INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 
Workers and ‘Tuol Makers. Post 8vo, 68, 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 


Charehes, and Induotries fa England and Ireland. Crown so, 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illus 


trated hy Nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings oo Wood. 
Svoule. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. cach. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


steNN ne epE D> . - < Medium 4to., whole bound vellum cloth, richly ornamented in (Centenary Edition.) Pust avo, de. 6d. 
- PICKWICK PAPE 48. SKETCH BY BOZ. 3s. 6d. ; ‘ i H <4 
3. WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 7 vras tote ‘ eee Gold, trom. a special Design by the Author. with mamerous 5 ° 
Small crown kvo, Ilustratel. Price 38, 64. SMT ees ea as Sean ECE Et RE Full-page and other Mlustrations by the Authur, printed in ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, ‘ 
“One of the most cieverly constructed and touchingly told | NICHOLAS NICKUERY. 48, | CHIUSTMAS BOOKS. 38. colours, price 28s Geologist and Botaniat. With Portrait etched by Rajon, aud 
stories We have ever me! " . —eview, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PEEP OF DAY.” 


1. THE PEEP OF DAY; 
A Scriesof the Eafliest Keligious Instruction. 55th Thous, 
27 Tlust. Cloth. 24: rox. 48. 6d. Cheap Ed), Is, 2d. 
Drawing-room Edition, with 11 Col, Illust., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2, STREAKS OF LIGHT; 
or, Vifty-two Facts trom the Rible. 49th Thous. 
52 Must. Cloth, 2s. ad. ; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 1s. ed. 

. LINE UPON LI 

: any a Second Series ¢ Religious Instruction, 
Part. 2th Thous., 30 Mlnst., cloth, 24, td.; rox., 3a. 
Part H. 2¥ith Thous., 27 Hlnat., cloth Gd.; rox., 3s, 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated. limp cloth, cach, 1s. 4d. 

4. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 41st Thous. 
68 Ilust., cloth, 2s. dd.; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 1s. 6d. 

5. APOSTLES |, PREACHING TO JEWS AND 

ENTILES: 
of The Acts Explained to Children. 14th Thous. 
@ Iilust., cloth, 28, 6d. ; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 1s. 4d. 
. LINES LEFT OUT. 57th Thous. 

2 Llust., cloth, 28. dl. ; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 18. 6d. 

7. THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
2and Ahous.32 I}luat,, cloth, 2s. éd.; rox., 3s. Cheap Ed., 


Is. Gd. 
8. THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 13th Thous. 
27 Ilust., cloth, 2s. 6d.; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 1s, 6d. 
9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
‘Sith Thou., zs Hlus., cloth 2s. 6d.; rox., 38. Cheap Ed., 15. 4d, 
. NEAR HOME; 
» bi Europe Described to Children. 
With Anecdotes. New Edition (a7th Thousand), revised. 
25 full-pageand 7 emailer Hust. and Map, fcap 8v0, 5a. 
‘AR OFF. Part I. 
ns ir Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 
New Edit.on eth Thous.), Revised. Feap 8vo. 88, 
With 95 small, 16 full-page, and 2 Col. just. and Map. 
Fi OFF. Part II. 
He rey Africa, and America Described. 
New Edition, with over 200 Ilust. and Map. 36th Thou. 
Carefully revised. Feap 8vu, &. 
Over a Million and a Half Copies of thie Author's Works havo 
been sold. 


FATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 43. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 4s, 
LITTLE DORRIT. 4s. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 46. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 33s. 6d. 
EDWI DROOD. 3s. 6d. 

: P MAS STORIES 
RIOSITY 51 . : 
ATA JF TWO CITIE a 
A_CHILD'’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. as. 


OLIVER TWIST, 3s. 6d. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


Br. Od, 

HARD TIMES, and __ PIC- 

TURES FROM ITALY. 38, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 

bd. | LER. 3s. 

LIFE OF CHARLES 


DICKENS. By JOHN 
FORSTER. 2 vols. 7s. 


POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY. 


IFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


Ad JOHN MORLEY. 
Lowes Dickinson. 


By 
With a Portrait from a Drawing by 
Price One Shilling. 

Uniform in size and ty with the cheap editian of Carlyle's 
“Sarter Resartus"' and ‘! Hero Worship,’ but contains doubie 
the amount of matter. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. With a 
Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 68. each. 

THE WARDEN, AND BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
2 vols. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

THE LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


ARMING FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. By ARTHUB ROLAND. Edited by William 
Ablett. Eight vols., large crown Svo, 58. cach. 
DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c., 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 
TREE-PLANTING, 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES. 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS. 
MARKET GARDENING. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 
1, Henrietta-street. Covent-garden. 


N ONTHLY 


Them Too. By ROBERT DUDLEY. 


MAXIMS: 


Reasons, to Suft the Seasons, and Pictures New, to sult 


Lutacrous Hlusteations., Crown svo, 126. 
Joux Mvenay, Albemarle-street. 


Rhymes and 


Demy 4to., with Eight Full-page Iustrations in Colours, and 
numerous smaller Cuts, price Is., 


THE MAY-POLE. An Old English Song, 


Illustrated by G. A. Konstam and E. 
Authors of “ Dreams, Dauces, and Disap- 


with the Music. 
and N. Casella, 
pointments.” 


Demy 4to., with Eight Full-page Mlustrations in Colours, and 
numerous smalier Cuts, price 1s., 


UMPELSTILTSKIN. 
Halkett. 


GRIMM. A New Translation. Ilustrated by George R. 


at HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

Is YOUR. MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office, Plain Sketeh. as. 6d, ; colours.’ 
The arms of man and wife blended. | Crest engraved on ke 
Tings, looks, and steel Lies oa Gold sat, Ee er cial 
solid Gold Ring, Is-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, #2.) 4 
of Heraldry, MOD engravings 4g, d.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cran 
Lourn-street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane). 


(ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY containg a Ream of the very best Pay erand 
S00 Envelopes, all stamped in the Most elegant way wi tel 
and Motte, Monogram, or Address, und the cugravin CETON 
Die included. Sent to any part for P.O, order.—T.CU LETON, 
25, Cranbuurn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane:, 


By the Brothers 


Royal 4to,, Leather, handsomely Blocked, price from 42a. 


ANTIQUE LACE PORTRAIT ALBUM, 


embellished with exquisitely-finished Chromo-Lithographs 
ofall the best-known Antique Luces. In a variety of Bindings. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
ILLIARDS. By J. 


(Ex-Champion). 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s., 


HE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 


_. WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. 
DISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised thronghout. 


A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
AWS OF SHORT WHIST. Edited by 
And ao Treatise on the Game by 


4 J. L. BALDWIN. 
James Clay. 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
PORTABLE DIAKIES, CONDENSED DIARIES. 
TABLET CALENDAKs, for 1843, in great variety tng aae ie 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also. the PINGER- 
SHAPED SERIEs, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 


Publishers. 


Edited by “CAVENDISH.” 


Su v 
V ISITING CARDS, by CU LLETON. 
Fifty beat quality, 28. 8d.. post-free, Including ve 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, oa ON 
bossed Envelopes, With Maiden Name, 18. Gd. —T. ( y ee 
Beal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane. 


y 
Roerxvart ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tnstituted 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1890. 
Under the immediate patronage of 1 Family 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the Rosal s+ 
President—The Ttight Hon. the Kacl of Dudley: | 
Principal—Professor MacFarren, Mus, Hoe, aug rer 
The LENT TERM will commence on MON DAY, JAN. 1S, 
and wiil terminate on SATURDAY, APIIL 2 a partorin: 
Candidates for Admissiou bringing Music they cr at 
can be examined at the Institution on Saturday, Jan. © 


Eleven o'clock. ecoiekirh: 
By order, Joux Git, & c z: 
Royal Academy of Music, ‘Tenterden-strcet, Hunuver-equare 


Fr ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 
f 


Philip, R.A. 
ing Frith, RA 


BENNETT 
With 


By “ CAVEN- 


o! 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
J.M.W. Turner, R.A. 


T. Faced, R.A. Ko-a Gouher- 
Sir Jostina Reynolds. __, Alina Tade 
Choice artist proof and good print impressions of f Lage abore, 


Also a larze Collection of all the Now E vings 
BP. MCLEAN'S. 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre). 
forwarded on app! no. 
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ais 


DRAWE SY G. B. BOVOHTON, A.2A, 


THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 


EXGHAVED BY ¥. & GARDE 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful 
fa America for the cure of coughs, colds, hoarseness, bronchitis, 
eathma, caturrh, or any irritation or soreness of the throst, are 
now imported, and sold in this country at 1s. 144. per Box. Put 
up In the form of a lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, 


safe, and sure remedy for clearing and strengthening tho voice 
in the world. 


B®OwN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
= aaa Cure Coughe, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds, 
ROWN'S BRONCHIAL ~—TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES | 
Cure Bronchitis, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
Cure Asthina, 
Brown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES 


Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Box. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
have been before the public many years. Each year findstho 
Troches in eome new, distant localities in various parts of the 
world. Being an article of merit, when once ured the value of 
the Troches is appreciated, and they are kept always at hand to 
be used as occasion requires, Singers and public speakers 
will tind them excellent toclear the voice and render articulation 
wonderfully easy. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
Cure Irritation in the Throat. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Public Speakers, 

BROWS BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Singers. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Used by everybody. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers, 
“Brown °’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold at 1s. 13d. per Box. 
Brown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are perfectly Safe. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts, and give almost immediete 
relief. All suffering from irritation of the throat and 
hoarseness will be agreeably curprised at the almost immediate 
relict affurded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
demulcent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation, and after 
public speaking or singing, when the throat is wearied and 
weakened by too much exercise, their use will give renewed 
strength to the vocal organs. For public speakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the voice, they are useful in relieving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation easy, Sold by all 
Medicine Deal re, at 18. 14d. per Box. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Sold in all parts of the United States, 


Brown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Australia, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in the Cape Colonics. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
sold in India. 
BROwnN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Paris. 
BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Soll Everywhere. 
J ROWN’S (BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Prepared by John I, Brown and Sons, Boston, United Btates. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for clergymen's sore throats. Public speakers and 
fingers will find them teneticial in clearing the voice before 
epoaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any unusual 
exertion vf the vocal organs, having a pecullar adaptation to 
affections Which disturb the organs of speech. Few ure aware 
of the Importance of checking a cough or “slight cold’ In its 
first stages. That which in the beginning would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected soon attacks the lungs. The Troches give 
sure and almost immediate relief. They may be had of any 
Medicine Dealer, at 1s. 14d. per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Conghe. 
BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds. 
Brown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Bronchitis, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL -TROCHES 
Cure Asthma, 
Brow’ ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


for Irritation of the Throat. 


ROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
or COUGH LOZENGES. They are very pleasant to take, 
contain no upium, and children will find them very beneficial in 
cases of whooping-cough. People who are troubled with a 
hacking cough should try them at once; they are a safe and surc 
remedy. Brown's Bronchial Troches for pulmonary and 
asthmatic disorders have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years, and have received testimonials from eminent men who 
have used them. 
London Dépst, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


BrRown's 
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THROAT DISEASES.—BROWN’'S PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. MM: GTREETER, 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


GILES and VELVETS. 


1000 pieces of rich Brorade Velvets, from rer da 76. 1d. 
600 pieces of Broché Plush in every new shade, 
from per yard a fa. 


300 pieces of Lyons Velvets .. ow ON ° 
Ottoman Brechés .. 0 we uke ” 7s. Nd. 
Plain Ottoman, to match = 6s. 11d. 


Bridal Satins (all Bik), 300 new rhades to select 


frome. we we ee eee, Pr yard 5a. 11d, 
900 pieces of Duchesse Bating .. 0k. + = 28. 1d. 
20u0 pleces Black Satins... 0... % Ia, Gal, to 56. 6d. 


Brocaded silks for evening wenr, in evory ahade, with Velvets, 
Satins. and Merveilleux to match, 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


2 y 
EW MATERIALS for WINTER 
DRESsES. 
Angola Casimir in Heather Mixtures per yard =... 1s. 0d. 
Scotch and Foreign Plaids (very fashionable) 
per yard Is, 6d. to 3. od. 
Every New Shade in Cashmere Merino (ery 
wide as ae ee ewe por yard 18. 11d. to 2s, od. 
Velvet-Velveteens, all Colours, including 
many new Tints, suitable for Evening Wear 
(full width) ce heen ee per yard 2, Qd. to Ss. 6d. 
The“ New Black Velveteen, as advertised, Fast 
Pile... .. «ou. wen per yard 28, Od. to 4s. 6d. 
berere of every description (all wool) per yard 06, 8d. to Is. 6d. 
A_ Large Quantity of Rich French Satins, 
printed in very elegant. Pompadeur, Floral 
and other Designs, suitable for Fete and Ball 
Dresses, highest quatity =...) per ya o 1s. 
Patterns of all the above and many other Novelties. 


W INTER and TRAVELLING 
COSTUMES. 

Tailor-made Cloth Costumes, in all the new dark shadea and 
Fancy Checks, 39%. 6d. to 44 gs. 

The new Braided Costumes, In Foule, Satin, Casimer, and other 
new materials, 42s. to 4 gx. 

Elegant Velvet Velveteen Costumes, in all new styles, trimmed 
in every variety of form, 45s. tou} ga, 

Walking Costumes, copies of the best French Models, in all the 
newest fabrics, trimmed Brocade, Velvet, Plush, &c.. and « 
variety of new trimmings of the highest fashion, 3) to 8 gs. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE, 


ALL and DINNER DRESSES. 


Spanish Lace, in all the newest designs, trimmod any 

Colour Satin, from 58s. 6d. 

Tarlatan Robes, in any colour, from 18s. 9d. 

Brussels Net, in any cotour, fron 258. 6d. 

Black Fibre Grenadine, trimmed border same material, 18s. 9d., 
including ample material for budice. 


CASH PRICES, PARCELS FREE. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


AMILY MOURNING. — IMPORTANT 
TO FAMILIES. 


Families requiring supplies of FIRST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive great advantages by making their purchases 


At PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

‘* REGENT-STREET.” 


Large or Small Orders are supplied at Extremely 
Moderate Charges, and in Correct Taste. 


Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners are kept purposcly to 
travel to all purts of England—no matter the distance—with 
goods for selection, and to take orders (free of any expense 
whatever to the purchaser), and will be sent 


IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 


Widow's Dress, beautifully fitted and made 
complete fruin eames owe 
Widow's Bonnetand Cap, from .. «- £1 TOs. 
Widow's Mantle or Palctot, from... « £3 38, 
Young Ladies’ Dresses, complete, from,, £3 36. 
Children’s Dreases, complete, frum a. £1 los, 


Mourning for Servants supplied exceptionally cheap. 
French and English Dressmaking. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AT 
STATED CHARGES. 


256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
CELORODYNE. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


(ouGHS, ASTHMA 
(orbs, B®ONCHITIS, &e. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORUODYNE, 

This wonderrul remedy was discovered by Dr. J. 
Cole Browne, and the word Cilore ee cedned ly 
him expressly to designate it. There er has been a 
remedy so vastly bencricial to suffering humanity, and 
itis a subject of decp concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upen by having imitations 
prevsed upon them on account of cheapness and as 

ring the same thing. Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dyne isa totally distinct thing from the spurious com- 

vunds called Chloredyne, the use of which only ends 
in disappointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, 
without headache, and invigorates the nervous rystein 
when exhausted, 


R J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHLORODYNE is tho 


GREAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 


DYSENTERY, [PUABRHEA. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Phy- 
sicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul st Manilla to the eftect that cholora 
had been raging fearfully. and that the only remedy 
of any jucreice was Chlorodyne. — See “Lancet,” 

The General Board of Health, London, reporta thet 
it actsasacharm. One dose generally sufficient. 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states:— 
“Two duses completely cured me of diarrhiwa."”” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


JAPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
ALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 


and isthe true palliative in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, &c. 
MPORTANT CAUTION, 


The* immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
Many unscrupulous fhinitations. 

N.B.—Every bottle of genuine Chtorodyne bearson 
the Government stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Bold in Bottles, Led. 2s. Md., 48. Gd. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 
Great Bussell-street, W.C., Solo Manufacturer. 


DPMMoNnD and GEM MERCHANT, 


NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


and 
NEW - YEARS GIFTS. 


THOSE WHO ARE DESIROUS OF 
GIVING A HANDSOME PRESENT FOR THE SEASON 
SHOULD CALL AT 18, NEW BOND-STREET, “ THE DIA- 
MOND AND GEM STORE,” WHERE PRECIOUS STONES 
OF ALL KINDS MAY BE SEEN, BOTH UNMOUNTED 
AND MOUNTED, FROM £5 AND UPWARD&3. MB. 
STREETER'8 STORES IN THE DIFFERENT GEM 
COUNTRIES ENABLE HIM TO SELL CHEAPER TO THE 


PUBLIC WITHOUT THE USUAL INTERMEDIATE 
PROFITS. 
Duxonns, /N Articles 
GAPPHIRES, of 
(ATS-EYES, ‘Jewellery 
RUBIES, Mounted 
OPAL, from these 
JRMERALDS, Stones 
P=ARLS, in the 
ALEXANDRITES, Best 
STAR RUBIES, possible 
STAR SAPPHIRES, Style 
TT OURMALINES, of Taste 
J ARGOONS, and 
Finish. 


CSN AMON STONES. 


VERY KIND OF PRECIOUS STONE, 
BOTH ROUGH AND CUT, MAY BE BEEN IN MR. 
STREETEB'S COLLECTION. 


ME: STREETER, GEM MERCHANT, 
BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


and 


(Colombo, CEYLON. 


Brown and Pp OLson’s 


CoRN flour 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


1t is as a basis fur culinary treatment that BROWN and 
POLSON'S CORN FLOUB is recommended under this head. 
In the hands of an accompHshed cook there is no known limit 
to the varicty of delicate and pelatable dishes which may be 
produced from It. 


It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, 
and may be enriched with every variety of ingredient within 
the resources of the culsine, 


It is equally sueceptible of plain and simple treatment for 
ordinary domestic purposes, and one of ita chief recom- 
mendations is the fucility with which it may be prepared, 


Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar, 
and flavouring, it may be ready for the tab’e within fifteen 
minutes; or, poured into a mould and cvoled, it becomes in the 
course of an hours Biancmange, which, served with fresh or 
preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meul. Add sultana 
raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same 
time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. 


BrRownN and 


Pp OLSON'S 
(CORN FLour 
FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
are identical with those of arrowroot, and it is in every respect 
equal to the costliest qualities of that article. The uses of 
arrowroot in the sick room are not only matter of tradition Lut 
of everyday experience, and there can be but few persons who 
are not acquainted with its uses as an important ally to medical 
treatment. 


BROWN and POLSON'S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the 
same purpcses, with, at least, equal acceptance, and at consider- 
ably less cost, and thereby offers the facility of freer use to a 
larger public, 


It has received from medical and scientific authorities the 
highest testimonials to its purity and serviceableness; it is 
largely used in Hydropathic and other institutions throughout 
the Kingdom, and Its export to all foreign perts has long given 
it a world-wide reputation, 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFTL, 
CARE FOR your 
HAIR, 


M®. 8. A. ALLEN’s 


‘WOkLn’s 


AAR RESTORER. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN'S Wortp's HAIR RESTORER | 
fection for restoring grey, ad 


White, or fated hair to its youthia} 
colour, gloss, and beauty. 


It renews its tite, rtrength, ant 
Srowth. Dandruff quickly removed. A matches 15) 
alr 


Dressing. Its perfame rich and Tare, 
M®. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


W ORLD’S 
FPA Restore, 
MORE ECONOMICAL: remarkable certainty of prompt 
action; in fact, every Good quality is guaranteed for Ms, 
8. A. ALLEN’ WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 


M®. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


‘W ORLD’s 
HA RESTORER 


BENEWED OUR YOUTH. The most Wonderful results are 
produced by the use of Mra. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer. 


M®: 8. A. ALLEN’S 


‘WORLD'S 
HAR RESTORER, 
HAPPY DAYS. Thero is something of regret and gloom 
in the first appearance of grey hairs. Mrs, 8. AL Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer happily affords a safe ond sure means 
for restoring them again to the freslincss and beauty of youth. 


Z. YLO-BALSAMUM (Mfrs, ALLEN’S), 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mra. Allen's) —4 lovely 
Tonic and Hair Dressing. It removes dandroff, 
allays all itching, stops all falling hair, and pr- 
motes a healthy growth, with a rich, beaatifal 
gloss, and is delightfally fragrant. 


Z*L0-BALSAMUM (Mira. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen’s).—A lovely 
Tonic and Dressing for the Hair. The matchlew 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, imparting to 
it lustrous beauty, promoting its growth, stops its 
falling, and removes dandruff, 


ZrL0 -BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen's) is a clear 
transparent, cooling, vegetable oil, combinsd 
with extracts of rare herbs and flowers, forming 
a Dressing for the Hair of extraordinary virtues 
and most delightful fragrance. 


Z YLO-BALSAMUM (3frs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen's) appliel to 
children's hair, and its use continued, secares 
bountiful and luxuriant growth through life. 
Those of all ages whose hair is etill healthy and 
strong should apply the ZYLO-BALSAMUM. 
Words cannot describe the gloss, the silkiness, the 
flowing, wavy beauty of the hair that is dressed 
with it. 
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Leu DENTIFRICE. 


FLORAL BELL LIQUID DENTIFRICE. A VEGETABLE 


LIQUID, SUPERIOR TO POWDERS AND PASTES. UNX-. 


EQUALLED FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND 
REAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND HARDENING THE 
GUMB8. IT REMOVES TARTAR, HARDENS THE 
ENAMEL, ARRESTS DECAY, AND IMPARTS TO THE 
BREATH, AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUS 
STANCES, A MOST DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE. A FLW 
DROPS ON THE BRUSH NIGHT AND MORNING IS 
ALL-SOFFICIENT. PATRONISED BY ALL THE 
EUROPEAN COURTS, AND THE ELITE OF AMERICA, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. MANU- 
FACTORIES: LONDON, PABIS, AND NEW YORK. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 
COMPLEXION. 


BRwAL 
Povguer BLOOM. 


BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM. For Beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Ever Blooming. Ever Young. One trial of it will 
convince any lady of its great superiority over apy other liquid 
and the numerous powders, A single application, requiring 
but a moment of time, tmparts to the fave, 


hands a delicate softness and marble purity, with the 


neck, arme, aud 
tint and 


fragrance of the Hly and the rose. It removes Tan, Freckle; 


Sunburn, and all rougliness and blemishes, BEAUTY. 4 
brilliant complexion the fountain of youth. By ite use all 
redness, roughness, and chapping is prevented. It soften! 
refreshes the Skin, producing not only comfort, but the 
restoration of purity and smoothness of surface. Ps 
and the Elite of America. Sol 


sand 


tropiat 


by all the European Courts, 
by Chemists und Perfuincrs. 
Maoufactories: London, Paris, New York. 
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in--and it is better so; but, perchance, we shall meet 


LOVE ME FOR EVER. 
(Continued from page 14. 

dler, though kindly and polite as ever, had become 
oeaane and afar eonauliation with Antony Reilly, he had even 
warned his foster-daughter. Somewhat to his surprise, Mabel 
received the warning with gentle acquiescence; for in truth 
she herself, much as her heart was implicated, had taken the 
mee was another point, moreover, which troubled Amos 
Parr. It was generally considered in the place that his lodger 
was a suspicious character, and possibly a foreign spy of some 
sort. The night following his parting with Mabel, a strange 
ship had been seen off Bartlepool, and a boatfull of armed 
sailors had rowed in over the bar. On landing, they had been 
met upon the quay by the strange Captain, and had conversed 
excitedly in some foreign tongue, which was understood to be 
Dutch. Before they could be further watched or interrogated 
they had taken their depaiture—as mysteriously as they came. 
To add to Amos’s uneasiness, Vanderdecken was still perfectly 
dumb as to his position, his plans, and his business in the 
town. But one night, in his absence, an officer and band of 
coastguard came in and searched his room for papers. They 
found nothing, however. When questioned by Amos, they 
refused to give any explanation, but it was clear that their 
suspicions were excited in some way. : 

When the stranger, who was absent until close upon day- 
break, heard of the domiciliary visit he evinced some agitation, 
which he mastered speedily. From that time forth his 
movements were closely watchéd, to his evident annoyance and 
irritation. 

Unfortunately for himself, he had made one powerful enemy 
in the district—the savage Squire of Lambe’s Waste ; and it 
was partly owing to the vigilant dislike of this person that the 
coastguard became active. Lambe was manly enough, or too 
much ashamed of his own discomfiture, to say nothing of the 
duel on the sands, though for many days he carried his 
wounded hand in a sling; but he was not one to rest inactive, 
when his angry passions were once aroused. 

At last, as he returned to the house one morning at sunrise, 
Vanderdecken found Mabel risen and alone in the kitchen. 
He paused at the door, looked round anxiously on every side 
as if to see whether he was followed, and then entered, closing 
the door softly behind him. Then he came towards her with 
extended arms. 

“You are up carly, my darling,” he cried, and kissed her. 
She smiled fondly, but her face seemed very sad. 

“IT could not sleep. It was a wild night, and I thought of 
you. Why did you not come home ?’’ 

“T was away inland, on some business you would not 
understand. But call me Philip!” 

sc Philip aed 

As she gazed at him, she saw that he was changed. Never 
had she seen him look so weary, so subdued, and never was his 
manner so gentle. To her surprise, he sighed heavily, and 
sank into a chuir, as if exhausted. 

“0 Philip, what is it ’’’ she exclaimed, bending over him. 

“It is nothing, he returned, pressing her hand; ‘I am 
tired a little, that is all. There were rogues watching me, but 
I gave them the slip, and ran.” 

““Why should they watch you ?”’ 

‘‘For want of wiser work to do, I suppose.’’ He added 
somewhat bitterly, ‘‘ I came to this place for peace, for rest, 
but they will drive me from it, in my own despite.”’ 

She did not understand, but his words hinted at some secret 
danger. Not daring to question him closely, she clung to him, 
and waited to see if he would speak. For some minutes, he 
seemed lost in thought ; then raising his head, and speaking 
with a tenderness unusual to him, he said : 

‘‘T was right, Mabel. We shall have to part !”” 

‘*To part.!’’ she echoed. 

‘¢ God knows I would gladly linger here; it hath been like 
afair haven, after years of storm. But if I go, do not thou 
grieve for me! I am not worth it—I am less worthy than even 

you can dream. You will forget me, my Mabel, and wed some 
better man.”’ 

‘‘T shall never forget you! I shall never wed another !— 
But you will not gor”’ 

He sat trembling, and still holding her hand. All his force 
seemed broken, all his wild abandon of manner had deserted 
him ; and in his eyes there was a dimness, almost like tears. 

““T am a villain,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ and I was mosta villain, 
my danling, when I asked you to share my fate. I would have 
craved your forgiveness ere this, but we have been so little 
alone. Will you forgive me now ?” 

“Oh, Philip !”’ she answered, sobbing. 

“Do not weep, Mabel. You were right, and I was wrong. 
It was an unholy love that filled my evil heart, but you have 
changed it for ever. When I leave this place—and I must 
leave it—I shall take with me a blessed memory that, per- 
chance, may save and purify me yet. When I am gone, you 
will pray for me, will you not, my darling ?’’ 

She could have borne his anger, but she could not bear his 
sorrow. She looked at him through her streaming tears, and 
cried, out of the fulness of her overburdencd heart, and, for- 
getting all her doubt and dread, 

“Oh! Philip, take me with you!’’ 

He gazed at her steadfastly, as he demanded, 

‘*You would go, my Mabel ?”’ 

““Yes; to the world’s end!’ 

‘You know not what you say. In linking your lot with 
mine, you would be preparing for a life of suffering and 
mortal danger. Itold you I was rich; I lied; for I am practically 
poor and outcast. I have no home to offer you, no refuge; 
and, as my life is without anchorage, so is it without honour. 
Think better of it, and let me depart alone.”’ 

“Did you not say I might redeem you, and make you 
happy? If you leave me, I shall die!” 

‘There are some things worse than death,’? he answered 
sadly. ‘These would be your portion if you followed me! 
Remember that night when we first met. Remember my 
namesake, doomed for his sins and crimes. Could you follow 
such a man as ¢hat, even to save his soul from the eternal fire ?’”’ 

“‘T could,”’ she answered, looked solemnly upward. ‘‘If he 
repented, I would follow him, as I will follow you.’’ 

It was with a feeling almost of awe that he now regarded 
her. Her sweet face seemed to shine with angelic light, and 
her eyes were steadfast as two stars, with tender, child-like 
faith. He was silent, and she continued : 

“Was it not strange, dear Philip! When first I saw your 
face, I thought ’twas his, and yet—I was not afraid; and 
afterwards, when I knew I loved you, I thought I should have 
loved you even more, if yours had been a fate as pitiful!” 

“You knew me by his name,’’ he returned, ‘and great as 
his have been my sins. I am not even worthy to kneel before 
Bg and bescech one touch of blessing. I have been a man of 

lood—a man of crimes without a name—a man for women to 
loathe and men to shun—or slay! Yes, Mabel, the curse of 
God is upon me, as upon him, and, like him, I bear the brand 
of Cain.’ 

He paused, as if expecting her to shrink from him in terror. 
She did not shrink, but pr-ssed her hand softly acrozs his hair. 


“‘Tf you have sinned, you have repented, dear.” 

‘God knows I have! ah yes!’ 

She bent down softly, and kissed him on the brow. 

“God bless you, Philip,”’ she said. 

Mastered by her infinite tenderness, he hid his face in his 
hand; and through his fingers she could sce the streaming 
tears. Then he uncovered his face, and something of the holy 
light from hers was reflected upon it. 

“And you love me—so much? Wretch as I am, you do 
not shrink from me? Oh! Mabel, think again! If I were 
doomed like him of whom you dreamed! If I were outcast for 
eternity, from man and God!”’ 

Swectly and unfalteringly her answer came: 

‘*T would be outcast, too! yes, now and for evermore !”’ 

With a wild sob, he caught her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again—reverently, lingcringly, as one loving a holy 
thing. But even as they embraced thus, with the solemnity 
of a perfect love upon them, they heard voices overhead, and 
then footsteps descending from above. His manner changed 
instantly, and he whispered : 

“‘T must see you alone to-night !—at moonrise, out yonder 
on the sands! It may be for the last time!”’ 

For a moment she shrunk, hesitating ; then, seeing his look 
of wild entreaty, and strong in the confidence of her own 
purity and devotion, she replied: 

‘Yes, I will be there.’ 


The day passed uneventfully, and for the greater pat of it 
Vanderdecken kept his room. He joined the family, however, 
at their simple mid-day meal, and never had his manner been 
so courteous and so gentle. 

‘‘T shall be leaving you soon, old friend,’’ he said to his 
host; ‘but I shall ever remember how happy youmade mehere.”’ 

The little ship-chandler, still conscious of his great 
obligations to the speaker, responded warmly, expressing his 
regret that the acquaintance begun so auspiciously should ever 
come to an end. 

‘* And that reminds me,’’ he continued, ‘‘I have ready for 
pone the amount of your generous loan, in notes of the county 

He rose, ene up stairs, and returned instantly with the 
notes in his hand. 

Vanderdecken seemed to hesitate, but at last, with some- 
thing of his old supercilious manner, he crumpled them up and 
thrust them into his breast-pouch. 

‘« Will you not count them?’’ asked Amos. 

Vanderdecken shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, thanks to your nobleness, my luck hath turned,” 
continued Amos, chuckling to himself. “‘ Our cargo has been 
bought at 8 good price, and our little ship is ready for another 
venture.’’ 

“ Be a wise man,’’ said his guest, coldly, ‘‘and run no more 
fool’s risks in future.’’ 

The payment of the money, and its very touch, seemed to 
have transformed him again, and he sat frowning, without any 
remains of his former affability. Nothing more was said, and 
the day passed away dismally enough. 

Directly darkness fell, Vanderdecken wrapped himself in 
his cloak and left the house, first exchanging a significant look 
with Mabel. He sallied out into the street, and made his way 
to the quay, which was quite deserted. There he stood look- 
ing out to sea for some time; then, turning back in his own 
footprints, he crossed the square, strolled through the town, 
and took the footpath leading to the seashore. 

There was a lonely stretch of sand, well known to Mabel 
and himself, and close to the watered meadow where they had 
been seen by Captain Seth. Here he waited, while the moon 
rose and filled the quiet night with dusky beams. 

At last he heard a light footstep, and in another moment 
Mabel had leapt into his arms. 

“‘T have come, dear Philip, but I cannot stay long.’ She 
added, looking round somewhat nervously, ‘‘ When I left the 
town, methought there was some one following, for there were 
footsteps behind me.”’ 

‘It was, doubtless, your fancy, and, at any rate, you are 
now safe with me. Come, dearest, I have much to say to you.’’ 

They walked along side by side, his arm encircling her 
waist, along the sand, their frames wrapt in the moonlight 
and casting shadows black as ink on the silver sand. It was 
a happy time for both! The peace and consecration of the 
stillness was upon them, anda heavenly rapture was throbbing 
in their hearts. 

“First, while I think of it,’’ said the lover, ‘let me give 
you what is yours. You saw your father return me that 
moncy—I have kept it safe for you.”’ 

He drew the notes from his breast, and would have put 
them in her hand. 

‘* But it is not mine,” she cried. ‘‘O Philip, do not think 
of it—I cannot take it.”’ 

“T never thought to have it returned, and I have no use 
for it. IfI kept it, it would be to waste in folly. Take it, I 
beseech you.” 

But finding she would not be persuaded, he at last 
returned the notes to his pocket. Then he said, pressing her 
closer to him: 

‘Mabel, this is our last night together. To-morrow I 
must go away.’”’ 

“Oh, Philip ! you will not go!!’ 

‘* Alas, I must. I have thought it all over, and it is better 
that I should go. I thought I should be safe here, but every 
hour I linger is full of danger.” 

Again she uttered her loving appeal : 

“O Philip ! take me with you!’ 

‘No, Mabel,’’? he answered, and his face was set in firm 
resolve. ‘‘I once thought of it, but then—I was another 
man. Your love has changed me. I came but as a shadow 
in your life ; I shall depart, and the sunshine will come to you 

mn. 

“Never without you! O Philip, do not speak so cruelly !'’ 

He stooped and kissed her, and his eyes were dim with 
tears ; but when he spoke his voice was firm, and full of grave 
solemnity. 

‘Before we part, my darling, let me tell you what you 
have done for me, and then, perhaps, you will know that I am 
kind, not cruel. Before I saw your face and learned to love 
you I had no faith in human goodness, but thought all things 
evil, and most evil the light hearts of women. I hated’ my 
fellows, and I was in revolt against God. Well, that is aH 
over. Two blessed things have come to me, my darling—the 
power to love, the power to pray ; and God, in answer to my 

rayers, has taught me how to act. The love that sacrifices 
itself is blesseder-—nay, even happier—than the love that gains. 
I shall not mar your life by linking it with mine. I shall leave 
you, but I shall not lose you. No, no; for God is good!” 

He peueed, his voice broken with deep emotion, and on his 
face fell the full light of the moon, blessing and beautifying it. 
She could not speak, for she was sobbing wildly. 

He continued :— 

“T shall go to suffering, perhaps to death, but not, this 
time, to sin or shame. Whatever happens, whatever you may 
hear of me or of my past life, remember that—I am saved 
through you. On this earth I do not think we shall ever meet 
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hereafter, with God. As the years roll on, and my face becumes 
dimmer and more strange, I shall become to you as a kad, 
strange memory. You will find another of your own people, 
worthier far ; but te will pray for me, my Mabel, and you 
will teach your children to pray for me, will you not ¥ ‘That 
will be my best blessing, and as the answer to my own praycrs, 
which shall rise for you and yours day and night, thut is all 
that I shall ask.”’ 

She could not answer him, her heart was too full; but she 
clung around him, crying and despairing. It was a supreme 
moment, full of that happiness which comcs only of great 
sorrow, and which is better and diviner than any mere gladness 
that can fill the hearts of men. For now they both knew, then 
and for ever, the consecration of the love which is not earthly, 
but divine; which abideth all things, suffereth all things, 
hopeth all things, because it knows, whatever may befall, that 
God hath made it and sanctified it. 

Suddenly, as they stood together, Mabel started and 
listened, for a sound like hurrying footsteps had broken upon 
her ear. 

“Oh, hark !"’ she cried. 

Almost at the same instant there came a hurried tramp, a 
rush of dark figures towards them, and a loud voice crying, 
“Take him—alive or dead !’’ 

With a cry, Vanderdecken drew his sword, and found him- 
self instantly attacked by a number of armed coastguardsamen. 
Mabel screamed aloud, and stood wringing her hands. 

What followed she scarcely knew; but she was faintly 
conscious of her lover’s powerful form struggling with and 
striking against great odds. Shrieks and oaths filled the 
air, shots were fired, swords flashed ; but in as brief a space as 
it takes to write these words, Vanderdecken had fought his 
way through his captors, and flown for life towards the 
neighbouring sand-hills. They followed, but did not seem to 
succeed in gaining upon him, for he was very fleet of foot ; and 
though they fired at his retreating figure, he did not scem to 
be touched. As they disappeared, pursuing him, Mabel looked 
up and saw one of the party still remaining close to her, and 
at the first glance she recognised the Squire of Lambe’s Waste. 

‘Courage, Mistress Mabel !’’ he said with mock courtesy. 
“The rogue will be taken! ’’ 

‘“‘O Sir, what mean you?” she cried wildly. ‘Why 
would they harm him? at hath he done? ’’ ; 

Lambe shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

‘A price is upon his head in his own country, and all true 
liegemen of the King are warned to give him up if need be. 
Dismiss the rascal from your thought. Come, shall I see you 
home?’’ 

She shrank from him in horror, and when he approached as 
if to touch her the expression of her face disconcerted even, him. 
With her heart bursting in her bosom, and tears streaming 
down her face, she hastened in the direction of the town. Half 
an hour afterwards she tottered into the house, where Amos 
and Martha were sitting, alarmed at her absence, and, with a 
low cry, fell like a corpse upon the floor. 


By daybreak next day, the little town was full of the news 
that the strange Captain was wanted by the King’s officers, to 
be given over as a corpus vile to the authorities of his own 
country, and to be tried for his life on charges of murder and 
piracy on the high seas. He had been traced to Bartlepool, 
where he had been in hiding, and where he had been for some 
time an object of suspicion to the local authorities. But the 
attempt to capture him had failed—that night, at least. He 
was somewhere in hiding, however, and would doubtless be 
speedily arrested. 

The next day the house of Amos Parr was searched by a 
detachment of coastguardsmen ; but of course without any 
result. The family was warned to give information to the 
authorities at once, should he return and attempt to take 
refuge there. 

All that day Mabel wandered to and fro like a mad woman, 
watching, listening, waiting, fearmg to hear some dreadful 
news. She heard with indifference the various wild rumours 
concerning her lover’s character; if she believed, she did not 
heed them, for her soul was confident in the belief of his good- 
ness of heart and regencration. Again and again she knelt, 
weeping, and prayed for him in passionate despair. 

Half an hour after midnight, the night following, as Mabel 
sat in the old chamber with her father and foster-sister, a tap 
came to the window. Mabel sprang up with a cry, thinking 
perhaps it was her lover returned at last. She threw open the 
casement, and who should leap in but Antony Reilly ? 

The moment he entered, he smiled and nodded; then, 
closing the window carefully, he laughed and snapped his 
fingers. Then, while they looked at him in astonishment, he 
addecased his foster-child. : 
“‘Don’t be distressed any more, darlint,’? he cried; and 
added, sinking his voice a little, ‘‘ The quare Captain ’s safe !"”” 

She uttered a joyful cry, and stretched out her arms to him. 

“First give me a drop to keep out the could,”’ he said, 
“and I’)l tell you all about it!’ 

The inevitable case-bottle being on the table, he walked 
over and helped himself to a glass, smiling pleasantly to him- 
self, as if at the recollection of some amusing adventure. 
Then, seating himself, he drew Mabel to him, and said : 

‘“*He’s safe on the say, good luck to him, and this was how 
it came about. Last night, when the blackguards were after 
him, he came across an ould smuggling rogue who never did a 
Sat deed but onst—and you know when that was, darlint ! 

ow the ould rogue had been angry wid him, by the same 
token that he was trying to stale away the heart of a little 
colleen; but when he saw him pale and bleeding, wid the 
thieves of the world afther him, the ould rogue relinted, and 
knowing all the caves and holes between here and Flamsca 
Head, he hid him away snug in one of them. Look at that 
now! The blackguards searched all night long, and twenty 
times, darlint, they walked over the very ground where the 
ould rogue and the quare Captain were hid away, like rabbits 
ina hole!’’ 

‘(God bless you, father Antony!” cricd Mabel, kissing 
his hands. ‘‘ And he is safe, quite safe, you say ?’’ 

“‘Don’t be bothering of me!”’ returned Antony, with 
twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Now, why wouldn’t he be safe, when such an 
ould rogue as that, wid as many corners as a rat to run in, had 
the hiding av him? He Jay snug all day, and sure he didn't 
miss the taste of a dhrop of spirits to keep him warm. Well, 
then he tould the ould rogue that there was a ship coming this 
very night to take him away. The place was the Cormorant's 
Point, close to the Wantle Reef, and he was to signal from the 
shore. Well, what did the ould rogue do, but take care that 
when night came, the blackguards of ceastguards were running 
many miles inland, like dogs on a false scent. Well, night 
came, and, thank the Lord, it was dark as my grandmother's 
black cow. The quare Captain kept snug, and the ould rogue 
kept watch. Sure enough, before the stroke of even, he saw 
the lights of a ship two miles off the shore ; and as the Captain 
had tould him, he fired two shots out of a gun. Then the 
quare Captain came running out, and they went down to the 
Cormorant’s Point, and they hadn't stood there many m‘nutcs 
before they hcard the sound of oars. Then the ould rogue 
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h-ld up a light to guide them, and the boat came in, and in a 
minute the quare Captain was jabbering to his friends—a 
mizhty ugly crew they looked, by that token. Then he 
stepped into the boat, bat not before he’d given the ould 
rogue’s hand a squeeze for thanks, and bid him take his bloss- 
ing to a certain poor little colleen, who might be onaisy about 
him, somewhere on shore.”’ 

: Mabel wept, partly for joy, but ly for sorrow, for she 
fult that the parting had come indeed. Amos Parr looked 
relicved and glad. 

“I'm glad he kas escaped,’ he said.‘ Whatever he has 
been, he saved me from ruin—I shall never forget that !”? 

‘More power to him!” cried Antony exuberantly. ‘And 
more confusion to the blackguards that missed him! He 
hadn't been gone a quarter of an hour when they came down 
on me. ‘‘ What ship’s lights are those ?”’ they said, looking 
out to sea, suspicious like. ‘Ship’s lights,’ said I, quite 
innocent, ‘ you must be dreaming.’ Then they tamed on me 
sharp and fierce, and asked if I’d seed anything of that d——d 
Dutchman, ‘Is it met’ said I. ‘You know he’s wanted,’ 
they said, ‘there’s a price upon his head.’ Then I couldn’t 
help“speaking up for him. * There may be a price,’ I said, 
‘but bad luck to him that takes it. He’s a gentleman every 
inch of him; and if he isa Dutchman, don’t blame him, but 
his father and mother—who never axed his opinion where he'd 
like to be born!’ They went away swearing, and when the: 
were gone, I came along without delay, to tell you all about it!”’ 


aca aie tea I8 LEFT ALONE. 
So the strange Captain disay from Bartlepool, leavin; 
at least one beach sorer Der thoieaiaer. tie e 

The ghost of her old self, Mabel wandered about the lonely 
house, praying and dreaming to herself. Her face was pale 
and worn, and her eyes were full of a strange hunger, and the 
image of a beloved face floated ever before her, like a phantom 
from a fairer world. Her foster-father and sister watched her 
with deep anxiety, and Antony Reilly tried in vain to comfort 
her. Her soul was no longer in that peaceful place, but far 
away with him—far away upon the dark waters. Ong com- 
panion she had—the book containing the old legend ; and she 
real it again and again, as if it were Holy Wnit, for it called 
up the vision she adored, and filled her with a faint, mysterious 
hope. As the days advanced, she found it more and more dif- 
ficult to separate the picture of him she loved from the dream- 
picture of his namesake; and often, sleeping or half awake, 
she heard the ocean roar, and saw the fatal Vessel flash by, and 
aa from its shadowy deck the flashing of her lover’s living 

ace. 

Several weeks after the stranger’s disappearance, two 
packets, bearing the mark of a small seaport in Holland, 
reached the ship-chandler’s house. One was addressed to 
Amos Parr, and when opened was found to contain a roll of 
English bank notes (the very same, indeed, which Amos had 
paid to his guest), together with this writing :— 

‘* Luke these back from me, and add them to the dower of your 
Soster-child, Mabel Parr. I give them to her as the last legacy of 
one ieho brought her much sorrow, but who would gladly atone.” 

There was no signature. 

The second package was simply a letter, addressed to 
“* Mistress Mabel Parr, at the house of Amos Parr, the ship- 
chandler, at Bartlepool, England. It ran as follows : — 

‘* Forget me if you may ; forgive me if you can; but, for my sake, 
be happy, Though Iam far away, I can see you fromafar, the one 
star of my lonely life, shining patiently across the sea. Think well 
of him who was doomed by hate, and was to be saved by lore—by a 
love as patient and as pure as yours. And so, with all blessings, 
Sarewell !—Prinip.” 

That was all. To the eycs of all but one the words were 
strange and wild enough, but to those of Mabel they were full 
of beautiful meaning. She was not forgotten. 

There was in the disposition of this simple girl a curious 
firmness of resolve, a strange tenacity of opinion. Having 
once decided instinctively on any way of thinking, it seemed 
quite impossible for her to change; and her love was, there- 
tore, subject to no aberrations of mood. Whence she derived 
this fidelity of character, we cannot say; certainly there was 
little in her upbringing to teach it to her; and it is more than 
possible that it was an hereditary acquisition, derived from a 
perfect father or mother, perhaps from both. Blood, saith the’ 
proverb, is thicker than water; and science teaches us that 
many of our noblest predispositions, and sometimes the whole 
“set”? of the moral nature, come even from our remote 
ancestry. Be that as it may, Mabel was what we have painted 
her-—a maiden who threw into all her deeper feelings, and now, 
most of all, into her love, the tenacious devotion of a réligicuse. 

So, instead of taking the world into her confidence, and 
wailing very loudly over what was lost, she seemed to resign 
herself to the peaceful current of her former life, avoiding 
company, seeking consolation in her own thoughts and dreams. 
ler love was too precious a possession to show to others ; she 
kept it as a secret crystal, or consccrated beryl, to be regarded 
only by her own spiritual vision. Nor was it altogether a sad, 
or a disturbing, possession. Out of love’s sorrow, perhaps, 
however crucl, there always comes more pleasure than pain,— 
if we do not measure pleasure, as the base measure it, by the 
mere enjoyment of the senses. To her thenceforth, whatever 
might befall, the world was made holy through suffering, 
beautiful through affection. Not Death could alter that, now. 

Nevertheless, as the days wore on, her friends regarded her 
with deep anxiety ; for the strong, steadfast light which Love 
hal lit within her was burning far too constantly, and 
beginning to consume the delicate physical frame which en- 
circled it. She grew thinner and paler, and her foot fell more 
fecbly upon the ground; nor, though she took long walks by 
the sca, ever loving to gaze upon it and listcn to its music, did 
its breezes convey to her cheek the hues of health. 

Months pussed away, and summer came; but she did 
not. brighten; but her look seemed more listening and 
expectant. It is little matter for surprise that, as her 


bodily health waned, her mental health began to. suffer . 


too. She began to be conscious of visions—not sleeping 
merely, but waking; and finally, by shcor fatality, the 
one vision which continually haunted her was that which 
had first come to her out of the old Legend. She could no 
longer distinguish clearly between the Vanderdecken whom 
she had known and loved and the Vanderdecken of populer 
superstition ; they became one and the same—a doomed, un- 
happy creature, sailing for ever on a sea of storm and pursued 
by the wrath of God. 

Under these circumstances, her imagination fed more and 
more upon the precious book. She had it by heart, every line 
of the record, every picture, and every word. She remembered 
the conditions of the miserable wandercr's salvation ;—-that 
she who loved and would save him must sail forth to seck him 
in the great Ocean, and, when his ship was found, must row 
into it in a boat with her own hands, leap upen the deck alone, 
and call upon her lover thrice in the name of Christ the Lord. 

As the year began to wane again, and-leaves to fall, and 
cold winds to blow, her hunger became deeper and wilder, till 
she could no longer rest in peace. Then came a time of dark- 
ness and mystery, in which, seized by some sickness and yield- 
ing to delirium, she seemed to lose her sense of the solid world. 


Much that followed was strange and terrible to her, and for a 
long space she could scarcely determine what was real and 
what was dream. 


PART IV. 
THE LONELY DEEP. 
A weary space of time had passed away. A ship was sailing 
upon the lonely deep, far from any land. 

Away on the dim horizon line day was breaking—a dull 
orange streak deepening to crimson, beneath a sky as black as 
coal. Already, in some mystcrious way, the ripples by the 
waves were beginning to sparkle, like grains of salt, with the 
luminousness of the sun that had not yet risen. 

To the group of sailors gathered forwards on the deck, 
came Captain Scth Stapleton, just emerged from his cabin, 
and smiling good humouredly.. 

‘A merry Christmas, lads!” 

‘<A merry Christmas to you, Sir, and many of ’em!”’ 

“We’ll make it as merry as we can. I’ve given orders to 
serve out a double allowance of greg all round ’?—— 

‘“Three cheers for the Cap’n !”’ : 

“And harkee, lads, the missus is in the cook’s galley, 
makin’ something as will surprise you !”” 

So saying, he walked up to the steersman, glanced at the 
compass, and noted the course they were stecring. Meanwhile, 
one of the group in the forecastle, an old weather-beaten sailor, 
was muttering gloomily to himself: ; 

‘A better Cap’n never sailed! I’ve only one fault agin 
him—that he went and got spliced last woyage !”’ 

‘Why not, Ben?’ asked a young seaman. : 

‘Why not? Cos a sdilor ought to be married to his wessel, 
and no one else. Then, to make things wuss, he’s brought 
his wife aboard, and, as if that warn't enough, another mad 
faymale with her.” ; 

“Look at what luck they ’ve brought us!”’ said the young 
seaman. 

“Fair wind and fine weather so far; but we aint landed 
yet, mates, and we’re coming to them regions where the 
Flying Dutchman sails.”’ 

They were standing close to the cabin skylight, and Mabel, 
who was below, heard every word they said. It all seemed 
like a dream. Opposite to her, looking sadly at her, was 
Antony Reilly, and he was saying in a low voice, half 
addressing her, half talking to himself: 

‘Is it on dry land I am, or on the salt say ? I swore never 
to go to say again, but what could I do when my own darlint 
said to me, ‘Father Antony, it’s to say J’m going, and I'll 
never rest till I find him alive or dead? Ah, gramachree, it’s 
just wild and mad ye are, chasing a ghost, ramning up and 
down the lonely wather after your own shadow. God help ye, 
my child—and keep ye from the Divil—I mane the Flying 
Dutchman.”’ 

Mabel looked at him fixedly, and at first her brain seemed 
to wander, and then she rememberedull. Yes, the lover who 
had come to her that Christmas Eve a year before was, indeed, 
the doomed Captain, and she had come forth to seek him on 
the great Ocean, trusting God to guide her through the waters 
tohim. And what strange changes had come about in a year? 
Her brain seemed to wander again as she thought of them. 
Captain Scth had married Martha, and was master of a great 
ship, sailing between England and America: and, at Mabel’s 
entreaty, he had taken her with him, along with Antony, her 
foster-father; and, though they were all so gentle with her, 
she saw by their pitying cyes that they thought her mad, 
Sometimes, indeed, she thought so too; for her memory would 
fade, and their faces would vanish into air, and she would 
seem to be lying, sick and weary, in her little room at home. 

Yet it was all true! so strangely true!—and she was to 
save him, though she died so doing. Ah! but they had sailed 
and sailed for days, for weeks—it seemed to her for years— 
and had scarcely seen a sail. Perchance she would never find 
him ; the waters were so wild and vast ! 

She crept up the cabin stairs, and came out upon the cold 
deck. The purple ball of the sun was just peeping over the 
horizon, and the sea was sparkling from wave to wave. 

And there on the deck, standing and looking at her so 
strangely, were Martha, and Captain Scth, and her gentle 
foster-father ! : 

‘“Mabel, dear, are you better?’ asked Martha. 

How strange her voice sounded! It seemed like a voice in 
a dream. 

“‘T am quite well,” answered Mabel. ‘‘ What day is this, 
father Antony ?”’ 

“‘My darlint, it’s Christmas morning!” 

“And we have been for months on the ocean, and have 
seen—nothing.”’ 

“ Barrin’ flying fish—and porpoises—and now and then a 
ship.” 

Ls But not Ais ship!"’ she moaned. ‘*’ Twas the same last 
voyage—always the sume bright calm water and the same quict 
sky. It wearics me to death! It breaks my heart! Oh, that 
the winds would blow a hurricane, and waft me on to him /”” 

Here Captain Seth, who had been looking thoughtfully 
towards the rising sun, suid suddenly, 

“You're likely to have your wish, lass—lcastways, I don't 
like the look of them clouds. It’s going to blow out of the 
sun, and we’ll lighten her a bit.”’ 

He walked forward, and immediately she heard a shouting, 
a tramping of feet along the deck. 

ff i hands aloft to shorten sail !’” 

“a Aye, aye ed 

Then she heard in the air a murmur as of the rising wind, 
and from the sea a sound as of troubled water. She ran to the 
vessel's side and looked over. 

“See !?? she cried joyfully. 
rise !”’ 

They scemed to think her mad still; else why did they 
tou: h her gently, and try to lead her below ¥ But she would 
not stir. Her heart leaped gladly at sight of the rising storm. 

“ Look, what small bird is that, flying hither and thither in 
the trough of the waves? It is the storm petrel, that only 
comes when tempest is brewing. And, hark! what’s that?” 

“Only the wind, Mabel,”’ said Antony, in her ear. 

“Tt sounds like a voice—his voicce—out yonder on the ocean, 
crying ‘Come hither! save me! save me!’ Philip, my love!” 
she continued, stretching out her arms and crying, ‘‘I am 
coming! I am coming !”’ 

‘‘Wheesht, mavourneen ! there ’s no one to hear ye!"’ 

“¢ He can hear me,”’ she replied. ‘‘ As his voice is wafted 
to me, £o is mine to him!”’ 

‘To the Flying Dutchman, is it? God help ye, child!” 

“Don't look at me like that, and turn your head away. 
Father Antony, you think that I dream—that I am mad !”’ 

‘Not mad entirely,” he replied, soothingly : ‘but it's in 
love ye are, and that’s a kind of madness, anyhow. © ma- 
vournecn, it makes my heart ache to hear you cry and to see 
your pale face ever growing paler and paler, and to know what 
vexes your poor heir: is all a drame. Sure, I never marricd 
myself, but I thought ye’d marry some bould gentleman and 
make me a grandfather without the thrubble of a wife; and 
now you’re running up and down the eurth after your own 


“The waves are beginning to 


shadow, and ye’ll never catch it, for fast as 
crathur flies before !”” you fy, the 

How sadly and pitying he gazed at her, and how weary and 
grey he seemed! And whe he was ing his voice seemed 
to grow fainter, and to be lost in the roaring of the wind. 

The ship was now sailing along under easy sail before the 
gale which came from the east like blast from a furnace: 
before her lay a great dimness ; and behind, the crimson rising 
of the sun. She stood clinging to the bulwarks, and looking 
at the leaping waves. Was it her dream also, that they took 
the likeness of flashing faces and waving arms, as in some 
tempestuous dance of death? Sometimes, as the vessel rose 
and fell upon the tossing waves, she scemed to swoon away. 
and be again lying on some tumbled bed on land; but ever 
when she opened her eyes again, there were the rushing 
waters, and the weath-r-beaten ship, and the round eye of the 
sun glaring with baleful light. 

ow long they sailed thus she could not tell ; but it seemed 
along, long time. All at once, however, without a moment's 
warning, it became black dark—-so dark that she could not see 
an inch before her eyes. She felt the deck rolling beneath her 
fect—that was all. And the wind fell as suddenly as the 
darkness had fallen, so that she could hear the sails flapping 
loose overhead. 

Then she heard voices. : 

“* All hands forrard !”” 

“ Aye, aye !”” 

Presently she saw a red light coming to her along the 
deck—Captain Seth carrying a lantern. 

‘The wind ’s dropped dead still,’’ he said (how faintly his 
voice sounded !) ; ‘‘and we’ve run into a black mist. I 
it isn't a land fog, that’s all. Anyhow, we ’ve tried the lead, 
and can’t find soundings.” 

Then she heard another voice— that ef her foster-father— 
whispering, 

“Ts there danger, think you?” 

‘“‘T don’t like this here fog—it aint in the way of nature. 
If there is danger, Old Nick’s at the bottom of it!” 

“Old Nick ¥”” 

“« Leastways, his namesake—the Flying Dutchman!” 

The name seemed like a spell. A faint, mysterious light, 
like the earliest gleam of dawn, spread suddenly through the 
air. The sea grew dimly phosphorescent. Then Mabel, fixing 
her eyes on the wall of darkness, saw there the luminous out- 
line of a vesssel under full sail. It trembled and changed, 
flashed and faded, like a spectre cast by a magic-lanthorn. 

“Look ! look!’ she cried, pointing. ‘A ship!” 

“Where ?”’ 

“'Therc—close to us!” 

‘©A vessel, sure enough,” cried the Captain; “and not 
five ships’ lengths away. Forrard there !”’ 

Then the sailors came aft murmuring together, and 
clustered around the Captain. 

‘*1s there stecring way upon her?” 

“ No—she ’s drifting abeam in the fog.” 

“Look at that ship! We’re drifting down upon her. 
ey ahoy!” . ; 

Vas it fancy, or did a faint cry, like an echo, come from 
the distance—‘“‘ Ship ahoy!’’ 

‘“‘ Look how she’s tossing and rolling, though the sea here 
is smooth as glass.” 

“Spake her again !’’ said Antony’s voice. 

“Ship ahoy !”’ 

Again the faint ccho—‘ Ship ahoy !” 

“What ship ’s that?” rae 

“What ship’s that ¢’” said the echo, and as it died away, 
it was followed by a sound like mocking laughter. 

“ Powers above,” said Antony, ‘‘do you hear that?” 

“ Hear it 2” cried the Captain; ‘aye, and I know what it 
means. Look at the blue light in her rigging and the glimmer 
of her masts. That’s no ship sailed by flesh and blood. It’s 
the Flying Dutchman !”’ : 

His voice rose to a scream, and was answered again by that 
distant laughter. The sailors fell upon their knevs, hiding 
their faces in terror. But Mabel now knew that the hour of 
her prayer was come. She strained her cyes at the vision, aud 
saw the outline of the ship grow clearer and more terrible, 
while the ghostly light grew, and the sea seemed like a liqud 


‘Philip !’? she cried, and would have sprung over the 
vessel's side, had not gentle hands scized and detained her. 

‘* Keep her back!” ere 

“Do not touch me!"’ she eried. ‘‘ Let me go to him!”"_ 

She saw them gathered areund her, looking at her in 
horror. : . 

“The sca is still as glass,’’ she said, ‘and the ship waits 
there as if anchored in the bay. See, how close ; Captain 
Seth, do not part us now! Let me go to him! 

‘*Go to him—how?”’ 

“Launch a boat, and let me go to him!" 

“To your death? No, no!”’ : 

“ Not to death, but life!’ she cried. ‘‘ Hear me, pity me, 
help me! If this hour passes by and we do not meet, we shall 
be lost for ever, he hy Father Antony, speak for me—do 
not break my heart! Do not let me dic before your face. I 
have no fear. Let me go to him ! let me go to him! 

Her voice rose wailing upon the air, and, overpowered by 
emotion, her senses seemed to swoon away. When she next 
became conscious, the figures of the crew were crowding round 
her, and Antony was looking at her with his kind, sad cyes. 

‘Ts it your wish, darlint, before God ?”’ she heard him ask. 

“Yes! yes!”” 

**Yo’ll dic if we deny ye?”’ 

“Tt will kill me, Father Antony.” 

“Then come, darlint,”? he said, taking her hand; and she 
saw that the bulwarks were open, and that a small boat was 
tossing at the ship’s side. She looked for the Phantom 
Vessel !—and lo, it was grown so dim, and seemed so far away, 
that its outline seemed scarcely distinguishable. She leaped 
into:the boat, and would have taken the oars, but lo! there was 
Antony again in the boat with her, and still looking at her 
with his sad eyes. 

“ Father Antony, I must go without you.” 

‘No, darlint, we'll go together.” _ 

“Then only as far as the ship's side. 
unless I stand upon the decks alone.” . : 

“God bless ye, darlint! I ’ll row you there with my own 
hands. When your work's done, I'l be ready to bring your 
back, or to dic along wid my child.’ 


My help is useless 


They were out upon the gleaming waters. Square wale ot 
darkness seemed on every side of them, and against one wa", 
hke black cloud, the vision of the ship was playing. 
lightning—tike liquid lightning with a shape and form. ard 
was seated in the stern of the boat, eagerly bending ee 
Antony was rowing, with his back te the ghastly nue 
And (how strange it seemed), as fast as he rowed, the see 
seemed to suck the boat back, while his arms seemed weaker 
and weaker, and he panted for breath. 

‘‘ Quicker ! quicker !’’ she cried. : : 

“Ts it there still, darlint ?’’ he asked, leaning on his oars. 

“Yes. Look!” 


pes 
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“J’ve a stitch in my neck, and daren’t turn my head. 
There’s time yet! Lct’s turn, darlint!” 

“‘ No, no—hasten on !"? 

“You won’t go back. Say your prayers, then. I’m 
trimbling like a leaf, and the more I row, the more the water 
seems to take the strength out of my ould arms.” 

What was that, coming so faint, yet so distinct, above the 
sound of wind and water? She heard it distinotly—a voice 
calling her own name. 

‘‘ Mabel! Mabel !’’ 

With a will cry of joy, she stood up in the boat and 
auswered, ‘‘ Philip !’’—and instantly, to her wonder, the power 
that had held the boat back seemed to slacken, and they were 
flying at lightnin d towards the Phantom Vessel. She 
could feel the thrill of some strange force drawing them nearer 
and nearer, as a needle is drawn to the loadstone; and water 
and mist seemed troublously moving and drifting with them, 
as a river streaming and shooting towards a fall. 

And still she felt no fear; only a wild, supernatural 
exaltation. 

As they drew nearer, the luminous outline on the wall of 
darkness grew dimmer, but she saw distinctly the masts and 
sails of a vessel, rocking up and down in great, smooth waves. 
The closer she approached, the less ghostly it appeared, til 
she saw that it was a large, long vessel, barque-rigged, with a 
very low, black hull, a high, old-fashioned Poop. and taperin, 
masts. The saile were torn and old, but dripped with a kin 
of faint phesphorescence, and the body of the vessel, where it 
touched the water, seemed covered with slimy weeds. The 
decks seemed crowded with shadowy figures, but they did not 


stir. 

Almost before she could think again, she was close unger 
its side,—and the bulwarks were open, and strange faces were 

ing down upon her. 

“Ship ahoy !’’ said Anteny ; and she saw hands stretched 
out to assist her up the vessel's side. 

As she sprang upto do so, Antony uttereda despairing groan. 

‘‘Darlint, take me with you!’’ he said; then seeing her 
look of reproach and entreaty, he murmured, ‘‘ Kiss me, then, 
before ye lave me !”” 

He folded her in his arms and kissed her, while the boat 
rose and fell on the great waves. 

‘* God and his saints watch over you !’’ 

There was 2 sound like low thunder, as, assisted by ghastly 
hands, she sprang up on the deck, which was firm and solid 
beneath her feet. She looked around her. On every side were 
seamen, so strangely, quaintly dressed !—but not one of them 
moved or looked at her! Some gazed up vacantly at the 
gleaming sails, others bent over the vesscl’s side, others leant 
against the masts, and all were very pale, with faces like those 
of drowned men that she had scen. At the helm was one old, 
old seaman, with a white beard that reached to his breast, and 
a face like wax, and glassy eyes that were fixed on vacancy. 
Yet all the crew, despite their death-like pallor and strange 
supernatural stillness, had a ghastly oddity. Some wore 
quaint sugar-loaf hats, and some red cotton nightcaps; and 
many held in their mouth quaint pipes of wood. They were 
little broad-set_ men for the most part, with round faces and 
pale blue eyes. 

She advanced upon the deck, stretching out her hands. 

“Where is the Captain of this ship ?’’ she said. 

They didn’t answer. They did not even look at her. 

The vessel rose and fell softly on the sea. 

She moved to one who stood near her, and touched him on 
the sleeve ; he was looking up at the sails, and he did not even 
turn his head. It was like touching a dead man, a man dead 
and frozen. Her dread and horror deepened ; and she moved 
along the deck : and it seemed to her that the spectral seamen, 
though they did not stir, all followed her with their eyes. 

Who was this standing in the centre of the vessel, and 
leaning against the mast?’ A tall man, with a face like marble, 
and rings of gold in his ears. She knew him in a moment, 
though his face was so worn, and his hair so wild and grey. 
It was he, her lover, whom she had come to seek. 

But why did he not gaze at her? Why did he not turn and 
welcome her with one look or word? He stood leaning wearily 
pee the mast, his eyes vacant, his form as nerveless as any 
there. 

‘** Philip!" che said, and touched him. ‘ Philip 
4 He did not scem to hear. It was like touching a man long 

cad. 

The stillness was deeper and more dreadful ; not a sound 
was heard of wind or sca, though she still felt the troubled 
motion beneath her feet. She spoke to him again, and would 
have put her arms about him, but she was afraid. Then, sick 
and despairing, she sunk upon her knees beside him, and 
prayed aloud for him in the name of Christ the Lord. 

‘What was that? Even as she prayed she seemed to hear 
from across the sea a sound like Christmas bells! She looked 
up at her lover. Did ‘she dream, or did he begin to move; 
moving his head from side to side like one awaking from 
sleep ?—and did the seamen, who had been so still, move from 
their poe and pass like shadows to and fro ? 

‘Philip, it is Christmas Day!” she said. ‘Our Lord 
hath sent me to you, this happy day, when He was born.’’ 

Again the bells ringing, louder and: louder !—and then a 
souml as of happy voices singing the Christmas hymn : 


“* Wark the herald angels sing ! 
Glory to our new-born King! 
Peace on earth, geodwill to men ! 
Christ is born in Bethlehem !”’ 


She looked up into his face. Yes, he was listening! On 
every side of her the crew were clustering and listening too. 
Ax the last notes of the hymn died away, he looked down upon 
her, smiled, and held out his arms. 

She sprang up, and fell sobbing on his breast. 

At that moment, it seemed as if the bells clashed out 
again, and innumerable voices sang the celestial hosanna ; 
but even then all grew dark as night, and, with a shock like 
carshquake, the vessel was rent asunder. 

The waters boiled up beneath her, the vessel sank like lead, 
and, still elinging to her lover, she was swept, as by the 
maelstrom, deep down into the darkness of the sea. 


—_—_—__—_—_——_- 


PART V. 
THE SECOND CHRISTMAS EVE. 


oy 


I.-THE SHADOW IN THE SICK-ROOM. 
Was she waking or dreaming? W t1 the wild sound of bells 
in her ears, she opened her eyes, and lo! she was lying in her 
own little reom at home, and a bright light, streaming in 
through the window that looked upon the sea, was creeping 
towards her acrozs the floor, till it touched like a white hand 
the snow-white bed. 

She stretched out her own white hand, and felt the warm 
beam, wondering and listening; for hark! the bells were still 
ringing clearly, as if very far away. 

She turned her head, moaning, on her pillow. Who was 
that sitting between her and the window quietly reading in a 


book ? She looked up, and Mabel recognised Martha, her foster- 
sister, and, looking at her wildly, named her name. 
ae rose and gently arranged the pillow underneath her 


7 “Martha, is it you? Where am I? What hath happened, 
ear 
She spoke so faintly that the other could scarcely catch the 


‘“‘Hush!’? said Martha; and like a tired child, Mabel 
closed her eyes. She felt so weak and weary, and even when 
she opened her eyes, her head went round. But presently she 
started and spoke again. 

“Philip! it is I! I have come to you! O Philip, speak to 
me!”? 

Then opening her eyes, she saw Martha bending over her. 

‘* Martha, where is he? where is my Philip? Methought I 
held him in my arms, and that we sank into the deep sea 


WoO; 


“together. And the angels were singing, oh so sweetly, aud the 


bells were ringing. Hark! they are ringing now!’’ 
‘* Lie and rest, dear.’’ 3 
“Whose hand is this Iam holding? Is it Philip’s?”’ 
“Nay, it is mine--do you not know me, your sister 
Martha?’’ 
_ The blue eyes opened, and the sad face smiled sadly and 


faintly. 

ee Yes, I know you; -but where 1s Philip?’’ she murmured, 
closing her eyes again; and after a little space she asked, 
‘* Why are the bells ringing ?’’ 

‘““"Tis the church bells,’? answered Martha. ‘’Tis the 
Sabbath, and to-morrow is Christmas Day.” 

‘‘Methought that Christmas Day had come and gone. Why 
am I lying here?’’ 

Something like a tear fell on her thin wasted hand, that 
trembled on the coverlet. 

““You have been very, very ill—but you are better now.” 

‘* How did I come back? I was out there upon the sea, 
with Captain Seth in his ship, and I found my Philip, and, 
just as we embraced, the Phantom Vessel fuded away.’ 

‘“ You have been dreaming, dear.’’ 

‘‘Only dreaming? Perchance, then, I am’ dreaming still? 
ey sweet the bells sound? It is time to rise and go to church 
and pray. 

she half rose on her pillow, and tried to quit the bed; but 
Martha’s gentle arms crept round her, and, with a sigh, she 
sank wearily back. Then the room and the sunlight faded 
away, and she sank again into a sleep like death. She lay thus 
for an hour; but to her bewildered sense it seemed only a few 
rainutes, and when she opened her eyes again her father 
Antony was standing near her, looking worn and sad, just as 
she had seen him in her dream. 

“Father Antony, is it you?’’ 

“It’s me, darlint !”’ 

She looked at him long and wearily. 

‘“Why are you crying, father Antony ?"’ 

“Crying, is it?’’ answered the kindly voice in broken 
tones. ‘Sure I’m not crying, but laughing like to split—to 
see the little colleen so bright and well. Praise be to the 
Lord, you'll soon be running about again!” 

She stretched out her hands, and he took them and kissed 
them cen If he was not crying, why were his eyes so wet, 
and why did the warm dew trickle upon her fingers? And, 
feeling the soft touch, she could not help crying too. 

‘Don't you cry, darlint, for the love of God!’ 

But she sobbed like a little child, scarcely knowing why ; 
and, sobbing thus, her spirit wandered away into darkness 
again. 


Yes, it was only a dream. 

Worn with her one haunting thought, Mabel had fallen 
into a low fever, and for many a long day she had been flutter- 
ing between death and life. Often, by the wild words she 
uttered as they watched by her bedside, they knew that her 
soul was far away upon the ocean, following some visionary 
quest. They watched her with unwearying love and devotion, 
hoping against hope. The local leech whom they called in, a 
man skilled in herbs, was fearful that she would never recover, 
or that if she recovered, her wits would be wholly gone. But 
now, when he came in on tiptoe and looked at her sleeping, 
and felt her fluttering pune he answered their questioning 
eyes with a brighter look. 

‘‘T think the danger is passed,’’ he whispered ; “‘ for look, 
her sleep is quite peaceful. Do not disturb her, and when she 
wakens, give her the cup I have mixed for her to drink. 
Should the fever seem coming back, send for me again.’’ 

She slumbered till Jate in the afternoon, and when she 
opened her eyes, they saw at once that the vacant look was 

me. She knew them every one, and greeted them by name. 

en she took the cup from Antony’s hand, and smiling 
sweetly, drank the draught; it was cool and grateful, bein 
made of soo*iing simples, and when she had drunk it, it Giread 
like balm through all her veins. 


It was a sad company that gathered in the old chamber 
that Christmas Eve. Antony was there, listening to every 
sound that came from the little room above, where Martha sat 
watching; Amos sat in his arm-chair, sipping his glass 
thoughtfully from time to time; and late on in the evening 
Captain Seth came in, treading on tiptoe, and hailing his 
friends in a voice fainter and more far away than ever. 

‘* How is she, father’’’ he asked in a whisper, as he took 
his seat. 

“* Better, thank God! Master Collet thinks she will recover 
yet.”” . 

2 The Captain gave a murmur of satisfaction. All sat silent, 
and the room was full of that solemn hush which ever 
accompanies sickness, and death. Presently Captain Seth 
spoke again. 

‘“‘T see a strange ship coming in over the bar, as I was 
a-crossing the quay !”” 

Amos nodded, not much interested, and the Captain 
continued : ‘ 

“’Taint often a vessel comes into port this time o’ year, 
unless driven by stress of weather. And the night's like 
summer, father! I suppose she’s some passing trader, run 
short of water.’’ 

Amos made no reply, and Antony, too, was dumb. 
Finding the attempt to start a conversation ineffectual, 
Captain Seth relapsed into silence. After several applications 
to the case-bottle, the Captain found his tongue again. 

“Martha ’s with her, I suppose ?’’ 

“Yes,”’ replied the little ship-chandler. 

“She ’s a good gel, is Martha!” 

Amos nodded. The Captain leaned towards him, and 
whispered in alto, 

“As soon as ever the little one comes round, Martha and 
we'll get spliced for good—if you’ve no objection, father ?”’ 

Amos had certainly no objection, as the Captain well knew, 
for the engagement had been settled long ago. So he only 
smiled, and reached out his hand. The Captain took it, and, 
breathing heavily with delight, gave it a filial squeeze. Then 
they all looked at one another, and listened again for a sound 
from the room above. 


So the night wore on. They were sociable, but very silent. 
Towards midnight Captain Seth, who had been looking 
thoughtfully at the clock, ventured the following remark: 

‘“Tt’s just ayear ago to-night, father, since the strange 
Cap'n came to Bartlepool.”” 

“©I wish he’d never come at aal, bad luck to him!” said 
Antony Reilly. ‘‘If she’d never seen Aim, the darlint 
wouldn't be lying there!” 

‘“*He is not to blame fer that,’” exclaimed Amos. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget, Antony, that we are all under obligations tohim. In 
my opinion, at any rate, he is a noble fellow.” 

‘You're right, Amos,’’ was the reply while the speaker's 
kindly face shone with delight. ‘‘He’s the right sort, or 
she’d never have thought so much of him; and as for me, I’m 
an ould rogue, andI’m always abusing them I like the best— 
myself, by that token. Here's his health, thin, whoever he 
is {9 


He lifted the glass to his lips, and was about to drink, when 
his eyes became fixed and fascinated, his hand frozen as it 
grasped the cup, and with jaw dropping, he stared wildly at 
vacancy, or so it seemed. He was seated facing the room- 
door, while Amos Parr and the Captain had their backs to it 
and faced him. 

‘Saints preserve us!’’ he gasped; ‘‘look there!”’ and he 
pointed with his hand. 

Turning quickly, the others could hardly repress a cry of 
terror ; for there, standing inside the doorway, arrayed just as 
he had been on his first ghostly visitation to that house, was 
the strange Captain himself! 

I.—PHILIP JANSEN.. 


While he stood looking at them and smiling, the hands of the 
clock pointed to midnight, and the cuckoo went through his 
suffocating struggle to get out, with twelve wiry gasps and 
throbs. 

‘A merry Christmas !’’ he said, taking off his hat and 
approaching the fire. 

Despite his astonishment, Antony had the presence of mind 
to think of the invalid, and to dread the shock which the sound 
of that voice might bring to her. 

“‘ Spake low, for the love of God !’’ he whispered, creeping 
towards the new comer. ‘‘Is it yourself, or your ghost ?”’ 

‘My substantial self,’” was the reply. ‘‘Touch me, feel 
me, if you doubt, old friend. Once more, amerry Christmas!’’ 

So saying, he offered his hand all round. Surprised and 
startled as they were, they could not fail to be struck by a 
peculiar change in him. His face was bright, his eyes happy, 
merry even, and his manner all kindly warmth. He put his 
hand on the little ship-chandler’s shoulder, and looked at him 
with a smile; he wrung Antony’s hand, and he was quite 
effusive with even Captain Seth. 

Suddenly, however, their embarrassment, and the nervous 
looks they cast towards the staircase, seemed to strike him. 

‘But what is the matter? Why do you all look so gloomy— 
at such a time, too? Nothing hath happened, I trust. No 
one is—ill?”’ 

‘Spake low, Captain,’”’ answered Antony. ‘‘ The fact is, 
we're in thrubble. There’s one up there lying sick in bed.”’ 

‘ Not—not Mabel ?’’ exclaimed Vanderdecken ; and all the 
brightness passed from his face in a moment. 

“Yes, Mabel,’’ replied Amos Parr. ‘‘ The poor child hath 
had a fever, and we feared that we should lose her; ner do we 
know yet if she will live or die!’’ 

With a loud cry of pain, Vanderdecken sank into a chair. 
His face was as white as death, and he trembled like a leaf. 

“0 God !’? he murmured, as if to himself. ‘If I have 
come. too late !”’ 

Presently recovering himself, he questioned them of all that 
had occurred since his departure. They told him of her great 
trouble, her silent musings, her gradual wasting away, until 
the fever came and clutched her; and as they spoke, they saw. 
the tears coursing silently down the face that had once seemed 
so cold and stern. 

Then, in answer to their questions, he told them something 
of his own fortunes. “ 

He had led a wild life, as they no doubt guessed, and had 
been concerned in many a reckless deed. Having some money 
of his own, acquired in the infamous slave trade, he had fitted 
out a vessel in the West Indies, and shipping a degencrate 
crew, had plundered vessels of all nations. Mie name had secon 
become known, and a price was put upon his head. Finally, 
in a fight with a ship of war, his vessel had been sunk, and he 
himself, by a miracle, had escaped with life. Returning to 
his own country, he had been recognised and almost captured ; 
but he had managed by a heavy bribe to persuade a merchant 
captain to conceal him, and to land him on the English coast. 
Coming by accident to the house of Amos Parr, and taking his 
cue from the conversation of his entertainers, he had given his 
name as that of Vanderdecken—to which he had no claim 
whatever. 

His true neme name, he said, was Philip Jansen. 

Directly he mentioned it, he saw that it was familiar to 
them,—as, indeed, it was to most men in those days, as that 
of one of the most desperate and successful privatecrs who 
ever harried the high seas. 

As he made these confessions, he saw that they regarded 
him with fresh suspicion and alaim. 

Then he told them that for many a long day he had 
loathed his mode of life, and had dreamed of changing it; 
but his better nature had never really triumphed, until he had 
learned to love Mabel Parr. Every day in her company, he 
said, was a fresh step towards regeneration ; till at last he 
perceived how base and horrible, measured by her angelic 
purity and goodness, his character had been. Still, he had 

ept up communication, even while in hiding in England, with 
certain wild spirits of his own nation, and they had offered 
him the command of another vessel, then being fitted out for 
maritime plunder. While he was still hesitating, and the 
negotiations were pending, his retreat had been discovered, 
and the hue and cry had begun. Alarmed and desperate, he 
had arranged with his new crew to be taken off onc night, and 
to sail with them right away to the Indies. Just before the 
night came, as those who heard him knew, he had nearly been 
captured: but through the aid of Antony Reilly he had 
succeeded in evading his pursuers, and had escaped to the 
Dutch ship. 

When he had got thus far with his narration, he paused, 
and an awkward silence followed. At last he said, addressing 
Amos: 

“ And now, with God's blessing, I have returned. My 
wanderings are over, and if God sparcs your foster-daughter, 
she may now become my wife.” 

Amos did not reply ; he was too shocked and alarmed at all 
he had heard. Captain Seth sat gloomily scowling. But 
Antony, who was nothing if not outspoken, looked firmly at 
the strange Captain, and said with decision : 

‘Your wife, is it? No, no, man alive, that ’ll never be. 
Why, it’s nothing buta say-pirate you are, and sure some 
day, if you’re not drownded, you’ll be hanging in chains for 
your sins! Get along from this house like a dacent man, and 
don’t be afther bringing more trouble. The poor child shall 
never know that ye ever came back.” 
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Philip Vanderdecken—or rather Philip Janeen, as we must 
now call him—gave no sign of annoyance at this tirade, which 
was spoken under breath ; on the contrary, he inclined his head 
sadly, and seemed to acquiesce in it. But his look was so 
patient, his manner was so sad and regretful, that both Antony 
and Amos were deeply touched. 

“If I thought that my love would bring her sorrow,’’ he 
replied, ‘IT would do as you say; for it is not too late. But 
alas! it would be very hard. For many a long month, night 
time and day time, I have been dreaming of an hour of meet- 
ing. I know I am not worthy of her; indeed, no man is; but 
J have tried to be, I have sought to leave my past life behind 
me, and to atone.’” 

‘‘ Let me put it to yourself,”’ said Antony, soothingly, “and 
ye'll see the sinse of it, tho’ ye area Dutchman. Even were 
ye a dacent man (God forgive me for miscalling ye !) the thieves 
of the world are against ye. Grant you saw the darlint 
again, and I’m not saying she wouldn’t be glad to see ye; 
what thin? It would only be lifting of the poor colleen up, 
to break her heart more aisily by-and-by; for when they 
came afther ye and caught ye, and took ye may be to your 
see sure wouldn’t it kill her entirely, just as she was coming 
round. 

‘ But I am a free man.” said Jansen, eagerly. 

“ What do you maner”’ 

Without replying, he drew from his breast a parchment, 
attached to which was some kind of an official seal ; unrolling 
it, he handed it to Antony, who, after staring at it in a puzzled 
way for some minutes, handed it on to Amos Parr. 

‘It’s some haythen gibberish—divil a word cun I read.” 

“Nor I, Sir,” said Amos, gently. 

‘That is a free pardon from the Govcrnment of Holland 
to the man outlawed under the name of Philip JanseM, in con- 
sideration of the discovery and yielding up of certain treasure 
in the Indian seas, and for his services on board the troop-ship 
Jan Brock, where, as a common seaman, at the naval battle 
of Senla, he saved the life of the Dutch Admiral.”’ 

Then, while they gazed at him in wonder, he quietly 
continued : 

“When I left this place, flying for life, it was with no in- 
tention of resuming my former career. My only wish was to 
dic in some honourable service. Refusing the command of the 
ship, at no little peril, I_quitted my comrades at a Danish 
port; thence, disguised, I made my way to Holland, and, 
under a new name, entered the fleet as an able seamen. I was 
xo fur fortunate as to sce active battle at once; and caring 
nothing for my life, nay, craving indeed to lose it, voluntcered 
for every desperate service. My promotion was already 
certain, when, in a terrible engagement, when we were 
bourded by the encmy, I saved the Admiral’s life at the 
risk of my own. I returned to Amsterdam in the Admiral’s 
ship, but was there recognised, arrested, and thrown into 
prison. It would have gone ill with me, had the Admiral 
been a less grateful man; as it was, my fate was for some 
months uncertain; but at the end of this autumn I was 
taxen secretly before the authorities, and interrogated con- 
cerning certain treasure hidden by me and my former 
comrades in one of the smaller West Indian Islands. I replied 
that I knew the place well, and would yicld up every fraction 
of an enormous treazire,—if I received a pardon. Finally, by 
the Admiral’s intercession, my terms were granted, with this 
condition, that I should quit Holland for ever. There is little 
more to add. Guided by me, the authorities secured the 
treasure, and I was auffercd to depart.’’ 


i Il.—“ LOVE ME FOR EVER!” 
As Jansen finished his narration, the voice of Martha was 
heard calling up stairs, and Amos Parr hastened to the sick- 
room, 

In about a quarter of an hour he returmed, looking very 
anxious. Mabel, he said, was strangely agitated. Though it 
was impossible that she could have heard a sound from below 
to awaken her suspicions, she was full of a wild presentiment 
that her lover was near, in the flesh or in the spirit, and that 
she would sce him soon. It was useless to argue with her, or 
to attempt to soothe her. She was like a creature under 
mesmeric conditions, conscious of some secret influence from 
the person of her lover. . 

Greatly agitated, Jansen would have gone to her at once, 
but they would not suffer it. The shock of his sudden ap- 
pearance might, they thought, be fatal to her. At their eager 
svlicitation, he left the house to seek another lodging,—first 
making them promise to send for him, should the invalid’s 
condition cause any further alarm. 

He found shelter in a house close by, where he waited 
impatiently for news of his beloved. 

Very carly the next morning, he received a message asking 
him to return to the Sipechadlerts dwelling. 

He found Amos Purr and Antony Reilly, in eager consul- 
tation with the old leech, in the outer kitchen. Mabel had 
spent a restless night, and still remained under the impression 
that her lover was close at hand, or coming to her. er con- 
dition was so critical, her excitement so dangerous, that they 
hid determined, under the lcech’s advice, to let her know the 
truth—in the faint hope of saving her life. 

‘*Gladness seldom kills,” said the leech. ‘‘ This tronble 
hath been in the maiden's mind for long, and threatens still to 
destroy her. Let her see the genticman, and leave the rest to 
God.”” 

Antony was sent up to break the joyful news. He did it 
so chumsily, yet so tenderly, that she suspected him at once. 
When he hinted to her that her lover lived, and was perhaps 
coming to her, her face shone like an angel’s, full of rapturous 
lifeand hope. Then Philip crept in, and with a cry of joy she 
laid her sobbing face upon his breast. 

“Tknewit!’? she cried, looking up at him through her 
tears. ‘¢God is good, and He hath heard my prayers. O, 
Philp! my love !—and have you come at last ¢”’ 

The bells of Christmas-tide rang out joyfully, answering 
her happy cry. 


And now, our tale is almost told—our simple carol of Love 
is almost sung. 

The old leech was right—gladness quickens, instead of 
killing; and from the moment of her lover's appearance 
Mabel Parr began to recover health and strength. Before 
many days had passed, she had left her bed, and had walked 
«tf tuto the sin upon her lover’s arm. 

Then, in that happy time, he told her everything that he 
had already told her friends—and more for her own car, of 
hopes and dreams and prayers, by which his struggle for 
redemption was made holy, and his troubled heart made 
strong. She, in her turn, told him of her sufferings, of her 
nightly prayers for him, and of that terrible Dream wherein she 
had scemed to go forth to save him, out upon the loncly 
a And you are not Philip Vanderdecken,”’ she said, looking 
up at him and sweetly smiling, “but my Philip still. O Philip, 
was it all only a dream ?”’ 

He kissed her tenderly. : tu: 

“A dream, and no dream,’ he replied, ‘‘for did it not 
foreshadow the living truth? My life was even as his, my 


doom no fairer, since, until your love redeemed me, I was truly 
outcast and unblest. And you love me, Mabel?” 

“Ah, yes!—Dear Philip, what can I do to make you blest 
indeed ?”’ . ; 

He raised his eyes heavenward, and they were dim with 
joyful tears. 

‘Love me for ever !’’ he said. 

His prayer rose to Heaven, where it was heard. The glad 
earth cchoed it, the deep sea intoned it, all things that live 
and love murmured their answer to it. And so, her Dream 
had its sweet fulfilment, and he, through Love, was saved ; 
for Love alone of all things is cternal, and Life and Death are 
only the shadows of a Dream. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN DRAGON. 
BY W. W. FENN. 


An old-fashioned country town, deep in the heart of the 
Midlands, the best days of which, if it ever had any days 
deserving a superlative, have long passed ;—-a town that could 
never really have been more than a large village, but which, 
being situated on one of the great northern rou:ls, was once, 
by reason of the coaching traffic on that highway, a place 
notable for changing horses ;—a town that dwindled, even in 
spite of this advantage, but which, when railways managed 
just to avoid it bya few miles on either hand, seemed to 
shrivel up and die, as it were, of inanition ;—the grass-grown 
market-place and single straggling strect, the ancient 
mouldering foundation of almshouses, the many tenantless 
dwellings and closed shops, the small, long-unrenovated 
church and parsonage, all spoke of desertion. But it was 
in the large gable-ended, ruinous old inn, standing on 
the outskirts of the town, that the story of the past 
was most plainly to be read. The Green Dragon looked 
like a page from the ‘‘book of fate,’’ where we may sec 
“Chow chances mock, and change fills the cup of alteration 
with divers liquors,’ for this uscd to be the great posting- 
house in those palmy days of the road, and where there was 
stabling for some two hundred horses, and where te cry of 
“The next pair out’? was as familiar on the air all through 
the day and night as the church bells on Sundays. 

“ But now, alas! how is it with The Green Dragon after 
more than fifty years? for it is fully that time since these 
dazed eyes gazed on your swinging sign-board, your ample 
courtyard, with outside stairs and galleries, your ponderous 
chimney-stacks, your gabled roofs, and quaint leaded case- 
ments. Yes, and nearly seventy since I tirst remember 
distinctly any of these, your once familiar features. : 

“And so we mect again, old friend—parent, T might 
almost call you, for in yonder high-up dormitory, in the 
northern face of the quadrangle, I was born ; and, since I never 
knew a human parent's love, your inanimate old timbers and 
rifted masonry are more to me, and scem to have more kindred 
with my ending life than it were possible for mortal flesh and 
blood to have. I’ faith, there is little to choose between us now. 
Desolate, deserted, ruined, is our condition both; and as the 
moon looks down on this mild and strangely genial Christmas 
Eve upon our common lot, my heart goes out to yeu—drawn 
towards you by a fecling not easily defined. If shelter ma; 
yet be found beneath your crumbling roof, I would fain see 
it for this night, and would willingly stretch these weary old 
bones on your roughest plank.” 

Thus ruminated, thus almost spoke, an aged but still 
stalwart man who, having slowly traversed the street, and for 
a good hour or two ere twilight fell and the moon rose, wandered 
round about the house, at length passed beneath the ruined 
gateway and up one of the creaking flights of stairs. By this 
time, as if in friendly welcome, the moonbeams, bursting in at 
many a rift and aperture in roof, wall, or window, fell 
broad and clear at intervals across his path. Or, glinting here 
and there on splintered panel and broken balustrade, cast the 
deep recesses of room or passuge into such stretches of 
ominous and ghostly shadow as might have made a stranger 
pause. But the slow footstep which now sent ringing, boom- 


ing echoes up and down the empty corridors and scared. 


the world of vermin life that held high revel in the 
deserted habitation, was not the footstep of a stranger. It 
took its way familiarly from room to room, and floor to floor, 
until it came to one high-up attic in the roof. The door was 
ajar, and for the first time m his wandering about the place, 
the old man started, and shrank back apace, for he fancied 
that he had caught sight of a woman's figure suddenly re- 
treating into the apartment. It was as if she might have been 
in front of him, although he had not observed her until that 
moment. He rubbed his eyes as if distrusting them; then 
calling out ‘(Is anybody there’’’ advanced and pushed the 
door wide open. But no one answered, and there was no sign 
of life within the room. 

‘Twas but a flickering of the light,’ he thought; ‘“ my 
sight is easily deceived —w.’’ 

The chamber was a pure, blank place enough, yet wearing 
some appearance of recent care and occupation, and looking as 
if the ruthless hand of Time had been laid more gently there 
than elsewhere in the house. The walls were dry, the window 
sound, and the low, heavy-beamed ceiling but little cracked. 
The broad mantel-shelf and certain panclling on either side 
the fire-place, with an odd old-fashioned chair or two, a 


rickety table and a straight-backed kind of settle, helped toe 


cuggest a certain air of comfort where all else was dilapidation 
and decay. A threadbare rug, too, still lay upon the uneven 
hearth, and as the fricndly moonlight streaming in at the 
casement showed the old man these and other minor details, 
he entered and closed the door behind him. 

“Yes—here it was I first saw the light,’? he presently 
murmured as he gazed around, ‘‘and here not unwillingly 
would I let my eyelids close for ever on this world. A home 
it was to me in the beginning—a home it still appears. It is 
as if the long interval had never been, and I can once more 
see myeelf, the urchin, clambering upon the window-seat to 
watch the doings with the horses in the court below.”’ 

He walked up to the casement and looked out, and his tall 
figure, with its flowing snowy beard, as it stood motionless in 
the flood of moonlight, might have been that of some weird 
visitor from the realm of dreams and shadows, so ghost-like 
did it look! For many minutes thus he stood ; then, suddenly 
turning, he started again, for again he felt half-conscious of 
some other presence in the dim obscurity of the further end of 
the room; vut th: idea was gone almost us soon as formed, and 
passing slowly to and fro, he spent a long while examining 
each nook and corner in an absent dreamy state, until, at 
length wrapping the folds of his long military sort of loose 
grey coat around him, he stretched himself upon the settle, 
and seemed to fall asleep. Hours may have gone by, he never 
knew how many: and whether he dreamt at all, or whether 
from strong association merely, the visioned outline of his life 
came back before his mind with the vivid reality of a dream 
signifies little ; but thereit was, and what he saw and felt. and 
acted was surely a shadowing forth of the irrevocable past. 


First, as he had said, he beheld himself as a baby boy 
scampering about the nursery and eagerly watching the active 


life in the stables beneath the window. With him too, o 

is a little girl, some five years older than hi ” 

most time being the only other occupant of the room acts 
his nurse and guardian—romps with him, plays with him 
his games, carries him on her back, and always shows the 


tenderest and lovingest regard for all his little wilful ways and 
fancies. ‘Then the summer has come, and they are i 

: : ey are in the ficlds 
together gathering the buttercups and making loops of dais 
chains to jump across, rifling the hedges and weaving wreaths of 
wild flowers, with which, having perched heron a bank, 
her, and, clapping his pudgy palms, looks at her 
and calls her his queen, flings his arms round her neck kisses 
her, tumbles her over in the grass, and then, with delighted 
frantic whoops and shouts, dances round her in wild dclight, 
Ly-and-by, the two, a little older, are side by side on the 
deep window-scat, and she is helping him with his lessons, and 
where he cannot make the figures on the slate come right, she 
takes the pencil from his little fist, and shews him on his 
dumpy fingers how to count, and having made the numbers 
out, sets them down, and makes him copy them. Now the 
great letters from the spelling bocX are conned, words are 
formed, and scntences built up ; she, icading aloud, he, repeat- 
ing slowly but untiringly; and if by any chance she has to 
scold for inattention, and grief is the result, she presently 
relents, and dries his eyes with her clustering curls, putting 
her pretty face close to his, soothing and petting always. 

Following this and many another air-drawn picture of his 
childish life, the old man saw a gloomy blank when, with but 
few and distant intervals, he was separated from his loving 
little friend and playmate—his cousin, as he learned by this 
time to know she was. He is at school, beginning to buffet 
with that world in miniature, and, if holding his own manfully, 
does so with the constant thought of what she will say; the 
thought of her sweet, bright face always keeping him steadily 
to his work in the right path. 

A final dreary interval of absence and he, a boy of fourteen, 
is back at the old inn for good. It looks much smaller than 
it used, and the high-up attic has shrunk, as it seems, into 4 
mere cupboard. Moreover, the old air of prosperity is gone— 
there is less custom, fewer horses in the stables, and many of 
the reoms are shut up entirely. His uncle, who was the 
landlord of the house, is dead, and that stern, morose woman, 
his uncle’s second wife, is harsher and sterner than ever. 
Were it not for the radiant, sunny presence of the girl he 
would feel the altered aspect of the place unbearable. 
Even with her there, he finds his old home no longer 
the cheery, happy haven he once had thought it, for 
she, too, is altered, not only from the fact of her having 
shot up into a graceful, beautiful woman, as she looks 
to him; but because there seems to have opencd a great 
gulf between them, and at times her bright face grows clouded, 
and that dimpling smile of hers is far less frequent. Their old 
relations are changed somehow, not because she is less kind, 
not because he is less fond; but the years have wrought that 
inevitable change which from his young standpoint he cannot 
comprehend. Is there another reason still? and can it have 
anything to do with that handsome, dashing, bold-looking, 
swaggcring young squire, who is for ever riding over on his 
high-mettled nag, and stretching out his booted lege befors 
the parlour fire, and talking so familiarly with tha sweet 
cousin P 

Anyway, it was a sad, sad stretch ot time that now passed 
before the mind’s eye of the solitary old man, still sittin: 
motionless in the waning moonlight high up in the attic of th: 
ruinous Green Dragon. 

He sces himsclf put to menial offices, to dreary drudgery 
about the stables and outhouses; and, weary and resent7ul by 
turns, he recalls more vividly than all one particular day. 
when, as a stripling of seventeen, he flings himself at his 
cousin’s fect, and heart-sick, madly jealous of that interloping 
young Squire, he calls upon her to reciprocate the love he bears 
her. He is put aside, spurned contemptuously, as it scems to 
him in his blind madness, He rushes out of the house, and 
hurrics away to a lonely part of the road by which he knows 
that man goes home. It is at the foot of a steep hill, up 
which the horse is always allowed to walk slowly, and there, 
armed with a heavy stick, he lies in wait behind a hedge till 
nightfall. Just as his victim reins up, and proceeds as usual 
at a foot pace beneath the gloomy trees, the lad springs 
out upon him, and with one blow from behind on his head 
brings him senseless off the horse, which gallops away. More 
blows are struck, more direful vengeance wreaked upon the 
senseless man on the ground, and by the time day breaks that 
criminal and fierce young spirit is miles away upon a southern 
road. He has no clear recollection of how it came about or 
how he got there, save that, after days and days of weary walk- 
ing, he finds himself on the outskirts of a large town, where 
there are bastions and fortifications, and troops marching hither 
and thither with colours flying and drums beating; and that, 
speedily being accosted by some of the lounging soldiery about 
the place, he enlists, and, under another name, is soon himself 
marching to and fro, like the rest, and with a reckless angry 

ride in his heart that sweeps all other fcelings out of it. 
tegiment after regiment depart, and he knows they are gomg 
to fight the French in Spain. When his turn comes, as it docs 
ere long, he experiences a wild joy at the thought of quitting 
his country and leaving no trace of himself behind ; whilst the 
prospect of flinging himeelf into the forefront of battle has a 
fierce charm in it above all else. Beyond the names of Wel- 
lington and Bonaparte, he, like the thousands who are i 
comrades, knows little or nothing of the why or wherefore 0 
the mighty strife now going on. The unquenchable fighting 
instinct in man’s nature is roused within him, and long before 
he comes face to face with the enemy he has embraced the 
soldier's carcer with a hearty love for it, which by ia 
masters and obliterates nearly every remembrance of ca 
other love which had driven him into this. Such a spirit, suc! 
enthusiasm, can but bring their reward. Promotion follows 
swiftly, and cre Waterloo is fought he has already gained an 
ensign’s commission; whilst by the time the Peace of Paris 
is finally ratified, and the British troops are garrisoned at 
home again, he holds the brevet rank of Major. 

The old man stirred uncasily on his rough couch when Mi 
air-drawn panorama of those bygone days reached this Mar . 
Soon, however, he lapsed back into complete quiescence ; the 
long peace that followed, which was but as a blank upon the 
canvas passing before him, secmed to bring with it boay 
repose to the grim old warrior, and he slept profoundly. | bu 
he still dreamed on, the sequence of his life but little broken. 

There is the idleness and inactivity subsequent to the ae 
sidence of ‘war's alarms,’’ with no outlet for the still ce 
cnergics of such as he. His soldier’s pay is all he has— e 
fecls the want of means preclude all further upward ee 
The military calling is at a discount in the people's ee 1. 
Resentment once more gets the upper hand of hn, and id 
dare-devil instincts, unsubdued, burst out again m8 ve f 
passion for play. The facilitics for its indulgence at this 
epoch are, alas! too easy, and he falls, never to mse aren 
Broken in purse, but not in spirit, he quits the service and 18 
country, with nothing but the bare value of his commission im 
ris pocket. 


she crowns 
adniringly, 


(Continued on page 84.) 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.) 


= OKETZAZMANN & CO, 
67, 69, 71, 73, 77 & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD,, NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS. An Immense STOCK of BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDERMINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, FURNITURE. 


Best Quality and Newest Designs, Twenty-five per Cent below Manufacturers’ present prices. 0. & CO, 
TS. are also showing a large Importation of Finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. FURNITURE. 


THE “GROSVENOR” ROYAL WORCESTER CHINA 
TEA, COFFEE, AND BREAKFAST SERVICES, 


Manufactured at the ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, ex- 
clusively for Messrs. OETZMANN and CO., from their new 
Registered Design. the most artistic ever introduced, and is 
of the high quality and finish for which these celebrated 
Works are noted, whilst the prices are no higher than are 
often charged for lower qualities. This design is supplied in 
Old Gold Brown, Oxford Blue, Cambridge Blue, Egyptian 
Red, Flown Indian, and a variety of artistic Enamelled 
Colourings, With burnished Gold decorations, Prices, from 
£1 11s. 6d. per Tea Service of 28 pieces. Coloured Illustrations 
vost-free. An inspection invited. A small specimen Cup and 
Bancer in any of the above colours forwarded, safely packed, 
and nost-free, on receipt of 21 Hempe. 

The “GROSVENOW"™ SERVICES being very suitable fcr 
Presents, O. and CO. will furward them, safely packed and 
carriage paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon 
receipt of 1s. 6d. extra. 


—_—______ 


ci 


ae “CHIPPENDALE” CLOCK. 
Ri THe STALLAY TOILET SERVICE, Oak oF Ebonized Case, with 
= UMBRELLA STAND lack or Van yz Son, on ivory Tinted Ware, ue Dial, 288. 6d, 
New design, 15s. 9d. : A large variety of new designe from 3s 3d. to £10, 2 Saricha. of pow denigns 16 


EARLY ENGLIsH CLOCKS, 
from 31s. 6d. to 20 guineas. 


THE “EARLY ENGLISH” BLACK 
. AND BRASS COAL-VASE, 


7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d., 
Strong Loose Lining included. 


from liz, 84. to £10%, Illustrations post- 
free on application. Minton's, Wedg- 
8, Royal Worcester, and Crown 
Derby Ditxxen, Dessert, Tea and 
Bexakrast Sexvicks in great variety. 


THE “NORFOLK” COAL-BOX, 


With Biass Mountings and Loose 
Walnut, 


Ebonized, 8. 


CLOSED Ditto, ditto, ditto, 255, 61,, 31s. 6d, 


TRIPLET MIRRORS OR DRESSING GLASSES, 


When opened reflee’s the side and back of he: d as well as the face; hangs on wall or stands 
on table :—No.1: 8in. by Sin., lls. dd. Noa: Min. by Hin. 178.¢d. No, 3: 12in. by 
l2in., 24s. 6d. No.4: Win. by 13in., 28s. 6d. | 


FRENCH CHINA DESSERT 
= SERVICE, 
Hand-painted, subjects differing 


on each piece, 


= eS 


; Seevicd OF In Tee iia, ta Tis tiinti es 
LADY'S EASY-CHAIR, A large Assortment of’ DESSERT ee = 
Ebonized and Gold, in Plush Vely+t, 31s. 6d. SERVICES, from 10s, 6d. to £21, 
A variety of similar styles, and in various on view in the Show-reoms, ? 


materials, from 16s. Gu. to 4 guineas. 


ee 
THE SPANISH EASY-CHAIR. 
Upholstered with Hair, and finished in the best 
manner, d's, Mounting Needlework extra. 


BLACK AND GOLD OR WALNUT 
AND GCLD DECORATED COE 
BRACKET. &s. 9d. With 


DWARF SUTHERLAND, OR SMALL 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA TABLE. 


178. Od. 
od 


24s. Od. 


Ls HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD GIASS, s b 
measures about 3 ft. by 3 ft. For mantel sheit or to fix on wall, Richly Decorated, with Beveled ; . 
HANDSOME CHIPPENDALE BRACKET, whenepened.. ..w. 458. Fd. Pintes, 4ft. hich by 4 fr cade Te i ™ 
With Four Bevelled Plates, 32in. bigh in, Do. Walnutor Ebonized, 50s. to Ws. 01. 4 ft. Sin. w de, £ malt \ t iGold, 4ft. high Uy it HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD OR 
wide, £248. 6d. en 7 BlackandGold .. . i3s. Gd. wide, £5 lds. ; Sit. lich by 41t. yin, wide, £y 9s, WALNUT AND GOLD 


EARLY ENGLISH GLASS, 
With painted panels, 2 ft. 5in. wide by 2ft. 7in. 
high, £2 10s, With reund or oval-shaped 
centre, same price, 


HANDSOMELY CARVED OAK OR BEST SPANISH 
MAHOGANY 3-TIER DINNER WAGGON, 


The tiers supported on Carved Brackets, with two Drawers under 
bottom tier, on Carved Legs, and bold French Castors, and finished 
in the best possible inanner, 4ft. 6in. £3; 5 ft., £9. 


SUPERIOR MAHOGANY WASHSTAND, with Marble 


ant Drawer 4ft., £3 t4158. Alargeand 1 
vi 


Top 


some 


Sloss 4ft. Gin. £4 
Stock of BED-ROOM FURNITURE on viev 


uthe show -TOULILS. 


THE PERSIAN DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, VERY SUPERIOR RICHLY-CARVED SIDEBOARD, IN AMERICAN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, OR OAK, THE PARISIAN EASY-CHAIR, 


Large Size, stuffed in best manner .. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER; MENTIONING “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 
HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD, TOWN AND COUNTRY; PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. REMOVALS BY ROAD, RAIL, OR SEA. ESTIMATES FREE. 


OETZMANN & CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON. 


£4 155. With Bevelled Plates and massive brass mountings :—6 ft., 25 guineas; 6 ft. 6in., 28 guineas; 7 ft.. 33 guineas. Upholstered and finished in the best manner, £4 158, 


DRAWN BY ©. T. GARLAND. 
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Digitized by Google 
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A VERY REMARKABLE REMEDY. 


Perry Davis’s Pary Kivurr started on its voyage around the world over forty years ago, when Mr. Davis, with a basket on his arm travelled fr 
Providence to Boston, carrying with him the first lot of Pain Killer ever taken to that city. He travelled the town over with but litt] Nae 


at last, discouraged, he went among the crowd upon the street and around the market-place, and to each poor, sick, or lame iid feat sian 
handed a bottle of Pain Killer, directing him how to use it. In this manner he disposed of the first lot of Pain Killer ever consigned to Bost = 
Discouraged and tired, he returned home poorer than ever, for even his expenses to Boston and return were to him at that time a great sige 
consideration. But at Providence Pain Killer grew more popular every day, and the sales of the medicine increased as its virtues became pare - 
It was soon found, too, that each bottle given away in Boston and elsewhere had ereated ademand for many more; while everybody who bed thi 
wonderful compound was either writing or telling his friends of its powers in relieving pain and suffering. ‘Ihe discouraging circumstance Mr. 
Davis laboured under when he first offered his Pain Killer to the world are well known, and the rapidity with which the medicine grew into tone: 


larity in all the avenues of trade and commerce is most surprising; and when one reflects that after forty years of trial, during which it has be 
tested by all races of men in all climates, it has become more popular with each returning year—they must conclude that this inedicine, which i : 
Davis so honestly recommended and believed in, is just what it is represented to be, a Killer of Pain. Had it been otherwise, Pain Killer would 
long since have been forgotten, as have been the myriad of imitations which have, owing to its great success, been launched upon the market 
under similar names, and intended to deceive the public. Every family should know that Perry Davis’s Pain Killer is a very remarkable remed: 
both for Internal and External use, and wonderful in its quick action to relieve distress. It is recommended by Physicians, Missionaries Ministed; 
Nurses in Hospitals, Managers of lactories, Farm Stewards—in short, by everybody everywhere who has ever given it a trial. Taken internall: ; 
cures sudden Colds, Catarrh, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints, Acid Stomach, Headache, Heartburn Indigestion’ 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, Canker in the Mouth, Throat, or Stomach; Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Piles, Kidney Complaints, 
Lumbago, Spasms, Canker Rash, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Painters’ Colic, Worms, Diarrhoea, and Cholera: applied externally, cures Scalds. 
Burns, Frost Bites, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Ringworms, Whitlows, Boils, Old Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Neuralgia in the Face or 
Head, Pains in the Side, Pains in the Back and Loins (Lumbago). It is a medicine now well known and appreciated throughout the world. Perfectly 
safe to use internally or externally, and certain to afford relief. Directions for use in twenty-eight languages. Price of Pain Killer, 1s. 1}d 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lls. Of Chemists everywhere. as 
JOHN M. RICHARDS, Great Russell-street, London, Wholesale Agent for Great Britain and Continent of Europe. 


It is the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor 


H 0 LM AN S in the World. SUFFERERS FROM 


f Hundreds of Thousands bear Testimony. INDIGESTION and DYSPEPSIA will find 

All ages and_ both sexes discover in the HOLMAN PAD the most that a small dose of LACTOPEPTINE taken 
marvellous remedy for the absolutely certain removal of disease, and that Pp D after cach meal will cause natural digestion of 
without drenching the delicate stomach with dangerous drugs. It is . IN DIGE STION the food, without disturbing the organism of 
Nature's greatest, dest, and safest remedy, and is valued beyond all price Try one, and Le convinced. | « |the stomach. It is most ngreeable to the taste, 
by thousands who have suffered in all pats of the world. Price of Regular Pad, 10s.; | and can be taken in wine or water, or dry 
Special, 15s. We earnestly invite the reader to send for Book of Testimonials, free to any upon the tongue. More than 1000 Doctors, 
Adidress.—The HOLMAN PAD COMPANY, Great Russell-street-buildings, London, W.C. 10,000 Chemists, the entire Medical Press, have 
ON ee a Ey A Ee ae ee certified as to the remarkable efficacy of 
H I M R D LACTOPEPTINE. It is rational in the theory 

of its maar and iy all disorders of the 

igestive Organs. rice 4s. 6d. in Ounce 

ieudupedarts Pe i ae eee Levieaeeaae ae DYSPEPSI A. Bottles, with a Dose Measure attached; and can 
Wiinction, i the cnee of the late Gaal of Hencon acl employed, under the highest medical be sent by post. Each Bottle contains forty- 


© He pai : : , eight 10-grain doses. — LACTOPEPTINE is 
was freely auonknatercd aan e hfe teen, the paroxysms ef his ness was from an American remedy. Himrod's Powder, which prepared solely by JOHN M. RICHARDS 


the last inedicine given hi The docto: i 7 

ct e i r K tors minutely watched th : s 

reed Bhaeliiie nr atneaeaanpoeete Pipe othe Messe wera met by fhe et remetivn wich afurded temurnty | fencer sso: to) Car neshy adder oud Co etehe 
‘ ; A ; oT. Ww 8 ic: - : 

ya Mion ate mannerof administering it is by burning it in a saucer, when the fumes are inhaled by the patient. wand “ae atte ratory ’ Great Russell-street, London. 


—The * Northern Evening Mail" (Durham), Tuesday, April 19, 13x. ! 
Per Tin, 4s.; or, post-free, 4s. 3d. 
JOHN M. RICHARDS, Great Russell-street-buildings, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. A Case of Chronic Rheumatism that 


THE PEERLESS LIQUID DENTIFRICE. W A N T E D POWELL's EMBROCATION 
SODOZONT, WILL NOT CURE. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. The wonderful Cures which succeeded the advent of this EMBROCATION nearly half cen- 
Blemishes that disfigure the Teeth are speedil ad by SODOZON' tury since gave it at once an wnexampled reputation and prominence in the eyes of the public, as 
purifying and beautifying liquid. Th P CR Segoe Pas ONT, the fragrant | t)¢ most efficient and reliable remedy ever discovered for the relief and cure of Rheumatism ; 
mortifying defect, an nipieant cath: ae : ae ee nha ie health by its {TRE AT the and it is hardly necessary to say now that, as the medicinal and remedial qualities of the 
the staple dentifrice of th rid, si , 1s completely remedied by it. SODOZONT has become preparation continue unchanged, so are its reputation, value, and power to do good by 
perceiving its hygieni eck peimply becatise it is impossible to use it, even for a wreck, without annihilating pain unimpaired Testimonials of its efficacy from HR. the Duc d’Aumale ; 
are coanurinteds: the ect upon the Teeth, the Gums, and the Breath. Beauty and fragrance the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, K.G.; the Right Hon. Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 
rosy, and the Breath Bee ey lee oe aalenday ts wee ied een iene ee ais Sane the Right Hon. the Countess of Radnor, and many other eminent persons. PQWELL'S 
: v c . P i 
the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from the Teeth, prevents decay, aid diepelé ‘Toothache. EMBROCATION is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 18. 144. and -2a, te 


Sold by all the principal Chemists and Perfumers, at 2s.6d. One Bottle will last Six Months. : JOHN M. RICHARDS, Sole Proprietor, Great Russell-street, London. 
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NIC ? Be anne ne Wngrirune eg vera ea 
ee Me ce a a ee MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S PENS. 
NEW COSTUMES. 


1775 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM.—See THE GRAPHIC. 
RICH PARIS AND BERLIN 


PALETOTS ano MANTLES, 


SOLD 
ALL OVER 
from 1 to 20 guineas. 
ENGRAVINGS FREE. 


NEW SILKS, 
NEW DRESS FABRICS. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


D. NICHOLSON and CO., 


60 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 


vy 
a, 46 


—J BIC J PEN “ 
E = MAGNIVENRZ GAMER N 
They Re a tronsture.”"—Standard, For Fine Writing. try 
THE WAVERLEY PEN. | THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 
THE PICKWICK -rN. THE HINDOO FINS. (Nev. 1,2 and3l 

SAMPLE BOX, WITH ALL THE KINDS, BY POST, 1s. 1d 

PATENTEES OF PEXS AND PENHOLDERS— 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 33, Blair-st., Edinburgh. (Est. 1770.) 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
Beware of the party offering imitations. 


ASK YOUR 8STATIONER OR JEWELLER FOR THE 


EACLE PENCIL 60.’ 


i SILVER, E. Tt a OB aoe 
WITH PURPLE AND RED COPYABLE, BLACK WRITING AND 
BLACK-LEAD REFILLS. 


Se ee ole Leuces of te Cosmime Cout, -,, Renanenann” |THE EAGLE AUTOMATIC CRAYON-HOLDER, 


1 in checked or mixed T weeds, 
Cloth and Fancy Tweeds, 308, Crystal Palace. handsomely braided, £1 18s. 6d, WITH COLOURED CRAYONS, FOR DRAWING PURPOSES. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


ListNo.l =. £85 6 8 ListNo.1 £5 8 0 
ListNo.2 0. £35.12 0 List No.2 0» fll 2 8 
ListNo.3 £51 6 0 List No.3 £25 11 8 
List No.4 .. ..£70 6 0 ListNo.4 «£47 6 9 
ListNo.5 £88 4 0 Christening Robes and Cloaks, 1, 2, & 3 Gs. List No.5¢ ~~ a1 0 4 


Full particulars post-free. MAN-OF-WAR SUITS, 12s, 6d. Girls’ Heods and Boys’ Hats, 10s. Gd. BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS, 10s. 6d. * A spécialite for warm climates. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 37, PICCADILLY, W. 
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And recreant knight is mine 
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“AT THE SIGN OF TIIE GREEN DRAGON. 
(Continued from page 26). 


way in the Far West he finds for many years a sort of com- 
Pantcds and as one of the many pioneers of civilisation he does 
mere good service yet, in the peaceful battle which man is waging 
with wilderness and primeval forest. But more years £0 Dy ar 
qwatters little how they are spent without aim or purpose, until, 
cast down by sickness and the increasing weight of time, @ hungry 
lunging to revisit bis first and enly home takes possession of him. 

‘Aud here at length he is, of all nights in the year, on Christmas 
Trve, but, as yet, with little of the holy influence of the time iu his 
jeart ; nevertheless, its spirit is abroad, and all around him in the 
familiar Green Dragon. ‘That girl-child’s face with the golden 
hair, the guardian angel of the house, is now again the moving 
five in his vision, and looks down upon him, he fancies, as he 
slorps, obscuring all the interveniug years, bringing him back to 
happy childhood, the only happiness he has ever known. She 
seems to be bending over his little crib and watching him as she 
used to do in those far-off days, when, loth to wake bim rudely, she 
would do 60 with a gentle kiss. He feels her lips upon his fore- 
head, and starts up from the old settle, dazed, confused, but 
suddenly conscious that he is not alone! . 

A wild exclamation, half in astonishment, half in terror, burst 
from him. It was echoed by a woman standing within a yard of 
him. ‘The tiight morning sun flooded the room with a dazzling 
light, aud the man and woman remained for a while gazing at each 
other in dumb amazement. She was as old as he nt least, but not 
ut all infin, and still bearing traces of exceeding beauty—a hand- 
rome-featured, comely old dame, with thick snowy hair, smoothly 
brushed beneath as snowy a cap, surmounted by a neat kind of old- 
worl beaver bonnet. A rongh warm coloured cloak fell from her 
shoulders, displaying beneath it a dull grey gown and coarse whity- 
brown apron, the whole dress having the air of a regulated 
uniformity. Sad 

She was the first to speak. Advancing a step, she said in 
tremulous hesitating voice, which, consideriug her age, had in it a 
singularly youthtul ring— 

**Can it be? Is it? No, surely, not Johnnie?” 

She put out her hand as if to settle herdoubt by touch. But the 
thin, well-shaped, albeit bony, fingers did not reach far enough, 
and she advanced another step. ‘lhe old man here stretched forth 
his hand and grasped hers. It was his left and her right, and so 
tiey stood in silence just for one moment more, looking at ench 
other strangely, doubtfully. His gaze was steady, searching, and 
seemed to carry conviction with it, for suddenly he exclaimed, 

“Great God! I had never hoped for this, Mary—for Mary, and 
none other, it is. Bless you, bless you, dear heart!’’ and, going 
forward, he fell upon her neck. ‘‘ I had never hoped for this,’’ he 
went on hurriedly, in a hoarse and guttural voice, as he looked up 
again in her face; ‘‘ 1 dared not ask if you were still——atill here. 
But I know you now—your eyes, your voice—among a thousand !”” 

“* Dear, dear,”’ she cried; ‘‘to think of this—for you, Johnnie 
to be living, and I— we all here—never to have heard of you, ah} 
fur wellnigh these fifty years, I suppose! Where have you heen, 
man? How came you back ’—and never to have written a word. 
Dear tn dear me! How wonderful, how marvellous, are the ways 
of God! 

Then her tears choked her, and she completely broke down. 
There was another and a longer silence. Again she was the first to 
breas it, for, as they sat side by side now upon the settle, the man 
had buried his face between his roughened palms and was sobbing 
like a child. 

“‘Leil me, dear Johnnie, how you oame here—up into thisroom,” 
she began. ‘1 have kept ita bit tidy as best I could, all for your 
gake—because I loved it for your sake—because it seemed to me to 
be the only place where I could sometimes think of you happily and 
feel as 1 used to feel when we were together here as children. ‘Lhe 
property is in Chancery, they. say—nuo one minds it now, or who 
comes or goes—the inn never prospered after poor father diet, and 
then the railroads took away all the custom—and so I have tried to 
keep this corner at least from the general ruin. Daily, almost, 1 
come up to have a look at it, and this morning, before church, I 

come and tind a man asleep on this bench. At first t did not notice 
you, and then as I stood woudering who you could be, and was 
beginning to fancy somehow I ought to know you, you awoke and 
sbood up, and then I did know you!” 
; Zisting. his face, but without looking at her, he answered, 
softly— 

“ Ay, ay—I understand what it was now—your influence, your 
presence has hallowed this room, and it was your spirit winich guided 
and kept me here, and which more than once I seemed to think I 


He drooped his head again, took her hand, and pressing i i 
lips, sobbed still. sees ; abe cgion 
“There, there,’’ sho continued soothingly, patting him on the 
shoulder, aud then folding her arm affectionately round his neck. 
Ne a3 she had done a thousand times before—all those years ago! 
je was agnin to her the wayward, fretful child, and she to him the 
loving, tender nurse. ‘Their hearts at that moment were utterly 
unoonscious of the long separation there had been between them. 
They were entirely oblivious of the lapse. It was truly as if it had 
never oeen. Ason the threshold of life they had sat under that 
srlfsame roof, so sat they now at its close—its mnisgivings, doubts 
perplexities, errors —all but its mystery, swept away. ; 
ug was it before their talk became coherent, or the one heard 
from the other, briefly and brokenly, anything of how each had 
fared. ‘The distant sound of the church bells pealing forth for the 
Christmas morning service was the first thing which recalled these 
two old dreamers from their vivid past to, as it seemed to them, the 
far more hazy present. , 
“You will come, Johnnie,” said the woman, rising, you will 
come with me and give praise and thanks to God for this and all 
his mercies.”’ 
a cen apes his head. 

. ow dare I show my face, Mary? Remember what I di 
night I ran away. As you have reeogained me, others ean 
lave never dai to think or ask what was the end of that deed.” 

He looked at his old love with pitiful, appealing eyes. i 
Johnnie, Johnnie!” she brokein, ‘take comfort. God was 
merciful to you then, as always. The oung Squire was not dead 
when he was found by the roadside, and lived to pass away in the 
natural course of time, though perhaps with shortened days” 
Thank God!" exclaimed the old soldier, grasping her left 
hand and looking at the third finger eagerly; ‘‘ and still you did not 
marry him? Thank God, again and again!’? 
No, foolish boy,”’ she answered, ‘nor never should. He was 
too much above our station, let alone Many other reasons.” 
Once more the old man fell upon her neck, weeping; the fierce 
enang Lt aed nant git utterly subdued and contrite. 
‘ ~ Wil GO with you, Mary, to church,” he presently sai - 
ing himself up to his full height, and the two went doniabels 
through the creaking passages of the old inn, and down the broken 
aa eet a“ oe bright sunlit highway. 
d st the little congregation of simple 
their humble prayers and joined ‘* the peal i peepee cat 
the note of praise”? on that Christmas morning in the decayed old 
church, there were no two more earnest, thankful-hearted wors i mata 
than the tall, grim, grey-bearded stranger standing just within the 


porch, and that neat, comel i i 
De tle alesheren coe y old dame who Occupied the sixth seat 
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RIVAL BELLES.— LOST AND WON. 


Two bosom friends were Prue and Nell— 
Each beautiful in her degree, 
So winning both, ’twere hard to tell 
Which was the lovelier she. 


Prve f1ic as day when not a trace 
Of cloud in eummer sky is seen ; 
And Nellie with the tender grace 
Of twilight’s hour serene. 


As kindred odours interfuse, 
As concord dwells in varied tones, 
And each gay flower from blended hues 
Diviner beauty owns,— 


So with sweet difference were they blent 
‘That in one mould they fain must run: 
Each being to each the complement— 
Two hearts close fused in ono. 


So seemed it once. And yet. alas! 
The firmest friendships melt away, 
And into filmiest vapour pass, 
Beneath Love's fervent ray. 


A young Adonis came their way, 
One bearing an illustrious name; 
A warrior bold, yct blithely gay, 
Loud-heralded by ame. 


Soon like their shadow he became, 
Cloze following wheresoe’er they went 
To church or rout, to him the same— 
His footsteps thither bent. 


Long time no difference could be seen 
In his devotion to the two; 
None knew which was his Beauty’s Queen, 
If Nellie ’twas, or Prue. 


For all that anybody knew 
Their love-lorn victim, nothing loth, 
They by twin magnetism drew 
Conjointly to them both. 


What of the ladies all the while? 
Charmed by this gallant, brave and fay, 
Did Love alike both hearts beguile 
More deeply day by day ¢ 
Yes. When at length he breathed his vows 
‘To Prue, who listened with delight, 
Then sombre grew sweet Nellie’s brows, 
For in her heart was night. 


Where was the friendship that so long 
Had bound them heart to heart ? 
Snapt was the link s9 seeming strong, 

And these two stond apart. 


In angry mood sat Nellic there, 
A prey to anguish as she glanced 
To where, apart, the happy puir 
Stood in their bliss entranced. 


Cheer up, thou lone one! nor believe 
That all life’s joys are vanished quite! 
Why sit you watching (while you grieve) 
The tantalising sight ? 
The diy will come, Miss Nell, when you, 
Ignoring this unpleasant time, 
Will be again warm friend with Prue, 
As in your early prime. 


For Time, I dare t» prophesy, 
Will seat you yet on Love’s own throne; 
And you will treasure by-and-by 
A heart that’s all your own!—Joun Latry. 


“HE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


Eyes saying more than eyes say when they ’re glist’uing ; 
Eyes upon which the lids languidly fall: 
Tis to their whisper he's leaning and list’ning, 
Not to the lips that say—nothing at all! 
Nothing? Well, simply what comes to the surface; 
A soufilé of gossip; Society froth : 
But, pleasant Ais voice is, und oh, to read her face, 
And perish, is bliss to the rapturous moth. 


He conqueror? look at the suppliant! oh, when’ll he 
Recover the wish to walk upright again ¢ 

This playing-fields’ idol, this hero (at Henley), 
This drawing-room darling, this man among men! 

You would not suppose, as you watched the beau dawdle, 
‘That le won his V.C. in a terrible way. 

Well, he did; but, unwarned by Delilah—or Caudle, 
He “‘ gives himself’? (Yankee the phrase is) “away.” 


The pity they feel as they furtively watch him! 
The target he is for the shafts of their wit! 

“A Baby like that ’—eay the women—* toen‘ch him!” 
‘The men: ‘It’s all over! he’s fatally hit! ’? 

To each unwon Beauty denied is the power yet 
To find out the charm of a conquering face: 

‘© Alas,’”’ said the Fox, ‘‘ yonder bunches are sour yet; 
Of those who must eat them I pity the case.” : 


He stoop to conquer! for ‘‘ conquer” read ‘ capture.” 
He came, and he saw, and—he bowed to the yoke. 
She was sure he was hers. and the knowledge was rapture — 
Yes, knew it (how odd !) cre the stammerer spoke. 
The day is not named, but the fetter Love forges 
To bind her to him and to make him her slave, 
You may see one fine morning, in lofty St. George's 
If scmebody sends you acard for the nave.—ByRon WERDER. 


WE WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Here comes a sweet dear, In stormiest weather. 


Her Pussy caressing, She’s a hat 

To wish us good cheer Which is it rae ae 
And each Christmas blessing. A very fine feather ; 

Tis Little Miss Muffet ! Equipped for a walk 


Not she famed of yore 
In nursery lore, 

Who sat on a tuffet 
And ate curds and whey, 


This keen frosty morni 
And utterly ane ze 
The eold alt-gether. 

But first she must talk 


Until a big spider a nt Pusey a bit, 
ame crawling beside her, Roing. as fit. 
And drove her away. So there’s plenty of chatter 


In pusay-cat patter, 


No, this is a new one, With many abies 


A flesh-and-blood dear, A 

Who lives with us here ; Interjected by Miss ; 

A genuine true one, Her specch softly purring, 
ose eyes look right through on-,| od Pussy susurriog 

Unknowing of fear. An answer most fit: 

She scared at a spider! At least she'll aver 

Do you wish to deride her ? *J'is well known to her 

You know not our dear, As hers is to it! 

If you say 80, ’tis clear ; 

Should a spider alizht on her, 

Think you ’t would frighten her ? 

Without any fuss, 

She would wave her hand — thus, 

Or blow a puff—ro, 

And off it would go. 


Our sturdy Miss Muffet 
With Boreas dares buffet. 
In tippet of fur, 

Wi a’ are wild winds to her? 
With hands in her muff, it 
Is clear she can rough it 


‘Now Puss! that’s enough 
Of fondling and punning? 
My cape you are furringz! 
Juinp down from my muff!” 


Miss Muffet at last 

Is off, walking fast. 

What delight t/ behold her, 
Giancing back o'er her sheulder, 
Sweet smiling and nodding 

As onward she’s plodding! 

You durlingest Miss, 

I blow you a kies! —J. L. 
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CINDERELLA, 
BY F. C. BURNAND. 
Cinderella? ‘Yes, Cinderella; not as we all know her when sho 
had discovered the advantages of having a Fairy Godmother, but 
’ 
Cinderella a few weeks after her father’s second marriage, when her 
shrewish step-mother no longer cared to conceal her dislike of her 
second husband’s pretty little child, whose “sweet, obliging man. 
ners,’ says their family historian, “‘made those of her own 
daughters appear a thousand times more odious and disagreeable.” 

What a very pretty woman, too, Cinderella’s mother must have 
been, for the little girl, we are told, was “the exact likeness of her 
mother in sweetness of temper and carriage.” 

Strange to say, that the chronicler to whom we are indebted fcr 
all we know about Cinderella has never once mentioned the Christian 
name or surname of Cinderella’s father. This is the more astonish- 
ing when we come to consider that her father must have been 
aware of the powerful assistance he could always obtain from the 
good Fairy who had consented to stand as Godmother to his child 
What name, tuo, had been bestowed on the child by her Godfathers 
and Godmothers in her baptism? or, by some special arrangement, 
was the Fairy the only Godmother present at the ceremony? If so, 
what did the clergyman say? and what did the clergyman’s bishop 
say when he was, as he must have been, at some time or another, 
acquainted with the facts? Was the Fairy acting as Godmother 
under false pretences without having informed anyone of her bein 
a Fairy? And how did she sign the baptismal register? All these 
questions have yet to be answered, and many more, 

Cinderella’s father was ‘‘a very rich geutleman,” and sincerely 
attached to Cinderella’s mother; and yet we remain in total igno- 
rance of his name and rank. 

But truly the chronicler could not have made any honourable 
mention of him, as he must have been not only uxorious, but 
the weakest specimen of male humanity, to have allowed his sweet 
little daughter, the image of his late wife, to be so ill-treated that 
she was ‘‘ forced to sleep up in @ sorry garret, upon a wretched 
straw bed, without curtains, or anything to make her comfortable.”’ 
Why did he not send her to school, or why did he not at once 
invoke the Fairy Godmother,—for what on earth is the use of having 
a fairy godmother if she is not able to help + he at a pinch? The 
Fairy must have been friendly, or she would never have consented 
to undertake the trust, and ‘‘to promise and vow” a lot of things 
in the name of her protégée; which promise, however, her Fairy- 
ship was either not called upon to fulfil, or had too many irons in 
the fire to rewember. My own opinion on the subject is that 
Cinderella’s father came to no good end; that, in fact, there was 
some mystery about his disappearance, which was never sifted at 
the time, and was hushed up atterwards. Certainly this harsh treat- 
ment of Cinderella, who could not have been mure than two or three 
years old when her father married his secoud wife, must have con- 
tinued for years, until the unhappy but long-suffering girl was 
reduced to the position of a maid-of-all-work, ao sort of 
“* Marchioness,’’ making-believe very much, with a scrap of lemon- 

ecl and a little water in a tumbler; while the conduct of Sally 

rass was represented by that of her step-mother and two sisters, 
who kept her in the back kitchen and rarely let her go out, except 
on very short errands. 

Yet if Cinderella's father were a very rich man, how was it that 
in such an establishment as he must have kept up were there no 
servants to take pity on Cinderella, and even for their own puotit 
report this ‘‘ Iixtraordinary case of Cruelty to a Child’ in the 
proper quarter ? 

‘Lhe History of Cinderella has yet to be written; and as some 
sort of an auswer to some of theabove very natural queries, I here- 
with present my readers with a few materials for a future history of 
What we may term ‘Lhe Cinderella Family. 

Cinderelln’s father was not. a clever or high-principled man; but 
he started in life with a small capital, and was au uncommeniy 
lucky man. He speculated freely, stupidly, and blindly; he wo! 
wrong advice, and always came out right; he won rubbers without 
skill, und with no trumps; and when everyone said that ‘ good 
luck in specs was sure to be followed by bad Juck in a wife,” he 
matricd one of the loveliest women—most accomplished, sweetest- 
tempered and most fascinating women of her time. 

‘Lhe old adage had goue wrong; the wealthy speculator had been 
most fortunate in his choice. 

But, alas! the truth of proverbial philosophy wastobeavenged, for 
the charming lady died, leaving him a widower with a beautiful child. 

The grief of this loss was too much for him. He took to drink- 
ing; secretly, not openly. ‘The showy widow of a retired trades- 
man, aged fifty, with two daughters, eager to get into eociety, made 
a swoop upon him; sat near him at church, met him at a watering 
place, flattered his weakuesses,—and he was accumulating mcre and 
more weaknesses every day,—ministered to his wants and conforta 
pretended to pet his daughter, and finally compromised him s0 
effectually that ho found himself bound to marry the widow, while 
consoling himself with the thought that he was doing the best for 
his motherless child, and ensuring a comfortable home for himeelf. 

Before the marriage day the I airy Godmother had called on him— 
coming in her private chariot drawn by cockchafers—and warned 
him of the consequences. He refused to listen, protested that no 
one had a right to interfere with his family aftuirs, not even the 
Fairy Godmother of his own child, and was so rude to her that she 
quitted the house in dudgeon without seeing her godchild, and 
wishing him bad luck as she went out, wanished, churiot aud all, 
onasunbeam. He married; but from that moment things went 
wrong. Hisspeculations turned out fuilures, his expenses increased, 
his womenkind became overpoweringly expensive, and within two 
years he was in the Gazetée, his honse, plate, furniture, everythin 
sold up, except # sum that his wife had insisted on being sett] 
upon her at their marriage; and then, being totally unable to face 
difficulties, he became more attached than ever to the bottle, had 
frequent domestic rows of a violent character, and at Jast ove night 
packed up his portmanteau, and, hoping that Cinderella wonld be 
protected by her Fairy Godmother, he esallied forth, and never re- 
Qppeared or was ever heard of again—at all events, during the 
lifetime of his second wife. . 

His wife and her two daughters took to keeping. or rather letting, 
furnished apartments in a fashionable quarter of the town ; and here 
it was that Cinderella, now about ten years of age, began to be very 
useful to them in the kitchen and parlour, also acting a3 maid to 
t:ie girls when they wished to have their hair dressed to go to & 
dance or a dinner, to which they were from time to time invited by 
the eligible bachelors who patronized their house. : 

After a time they set up a boarding-house, and, by using the 
greatest discrimination, they managed to select the right customers, 
ulways with an eye to regaining that position in society forfeited 
by the loss of means, and also to a good match for both of the young 
women, who were now getting on in life rather too fast for their 
own satisfaction. ‘Their mother had become a conftrmed invalid, 
and was tended entirely by Cinderella, who was now able to return 
good for evil, and who was thus saved for a tinie from more menial 
employment. . ‘ 

_ On the death of their mother, the two daughters realised their 
lite property, set up a small house for themselves, relegated 
Cinderella to the kitchen, nominally as their housekecper (she was 
hetween fifteen and sixteen), but really as their maid-of-all-work. 
and did their very utmost to secure as partners for life any two of 
the richest or most fashionable among their numerous acquaintances 
who had at one time or other been their lodgers. ‘The two sisters— 
the eldest’s name has never transpired, but the younger was called 
Charlotte - cultivated most assiduously professional and artistic 
friends, and so obtained gifts of boxes at the theatres, stalls at the 
Opera, and free admissions to various entertainments, which helpe a 
them considerably in laying their fashionab‘e (but not wealthy) friends 
under considerable obligation to them. Poor Cinderella never went 
to any of these shows, and would sit at home, night after night 
for a whole year, and wonder what a pantomime was like. and how 
transformation scenes were managed, and O, how she did long to 
see a fairy ! 
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She heard her sisters talk of these things when they were 
dressing, when they used to bitterly regret that fate had not placed 
them in a higher sphere of society. 

“Still,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ we shan’t do so badly, I expect, if 
old Frizzlewig only gets those tickets for the Royal Ball at the 
Palace for us.’’ 

‘©, I do so hope he will! ’? exclaimed the elder, and before she 
had time to put an extra touch of powder on her nose, a knock at the 
door startled them, and Cinderella would have hurried down to answer 
it,had she not remembered that an old charwoman, towhom she had 
lately been very kind, had come in for the day, and had undertaken, 
for the considerution of ‘ wittles’ and drink, to take the heaviest 

ortion of the down-stair work on her own hands. The arrival wasold 

‘rizzlewig—this was their nickname for a noble Marquis, who could 
not make up his raind which of the two sisters he preferred, as they 
koth fooled him to the top of his bent, and flattered and coaxed him, 
so that, being a fond and foolish old nobleman, he would have done 
anything in his power for them; and indeed, as it was, was quite 
proud, at his time of life, to be seen about with two such elegant and 
showy young women, who seemed so entirely devoted to him, and 
who appexred to love him with a disinterested affection beyond 
that shown by any of his relations, including his own children. So 
old Frizzlewig had taken no end of trouble, had, on their account, 
promised his vote and interest here, there, and everywhere; had got 
en the right side of the Lord Chamberlain, and had procured two 
ladies’ tickets for the Royal Ball which was to be given at the 
Palace on the occasion of the Prince’s coming of age. 

Weren't the sisters mad with joy! Poor Cinderella, she had a 
time of it, I i lorbtaree Coe But now that her half-sisters were really 
gving to be launched into seciety—the very best society in the 
world —their old friends and acquaintances rallied round them, and 
the presents came in in cartloads, chiefly bouquets and gloves, 
while old Frizzlewig, rendered jealous by these attentions, presented 
them with real diamonds and such magnificent dresses as made 
Charlotte and her sister uted} with delight as they embraced him, 
one on each side, and called him all the dears, darlings, pets, 
poppets, and sweet things they could think of. 

The night of the ball came. Yon know the rest. That 
peacock’s feather in Cinderella’s hand had dropped out of a rare 
mantle presented to Charlotte by one of her ‘admirers many 
years before. She had cherished it as being one little bit of 
finery. As @ mere girl,—and it is just at this time that the 
artist has taken her,—when they first came to this house, she 
had sat up thinking of what her half-sisters were seeing at the 
theatre, and how they were enjoying themselves, and then the 
feather seemed to expand and to show her the world through its 
own peacock’s eyes, and she would dream of possibilities and fairies, 
and princes, and wonder whether she should ever be anything 
more than what she now was; and then she would wish that sho 
too had left the earth with her mother and gone with her into some 
bright land, and then she wondered what had become of her 
father . and then she dreamed she met him with her 
mother, and they were all then sohappy . . and then she 
awoke to hear her sisters ringing the front door bell, and shivered to 
find she hud let the fire out while she was stopping up to let her 
sisters in. And now more than a year had passed: she was 
seventecn, and looked back to that dreamy time. She had ceased 
to wonder about theutres, but the Royal Ball—this was a new 
sensation !—and a Prince! . 

But she was all alone—till her old friend the charwoman came 
in to say good-night. And the elderly dame stopped to chat: and, 
becoming very loquacious, she confided to heracharm: and this 
charm could compel the presence of fairy godmothers. Then sud- 
denly there flashed across Cinderella’s mind a light—faint, but still 
a light—of other days, bringing into relief something she had once 
heard—when—where? Before her father's death? Yes. Some- 
thing about her mother’s friend the Fairy Godmother? Yes. And 
by a sudden, unaccountable inspiration, she jumped up and cried, 
“Ihave a Fuiry Godmother. Let her appear. She has desorted 
me too long. If she really loved my mother she will come to me.” 

The flash was now a blaze of light. The charwoman had 
vanished. The Fairy Godmother was there. “I bring you,” she 
said, *‘ the reward of Patient Suffering. I have never lost sight of 
you, but I was not permitted to help you till now; and even now 
only on acondition. But this condition is for your good, though 
how it is so you have yet to learn.” 

Then all the rest followed with which history has made us 
familiar. 

When Cinderella became Princess, says the family historian 
already quoted, being *‘as amiable as she was handsome, she gave 
her sisters maguificent apartments in the palace, and a short time 
after married them to two great Lords.” 

But did Cinderella’s papa ever reappear? Did the Fairy 
Godmother take auy further interest in her godchild? Once only 
she is mentioned, and that was when the one glass slipper fitted, 
and after she had drawn out of her pocket the other slipper the 
Fairy suddenly appeared, and with s touch of her wand changed 
Cinderella’s drudge’s clothes into a magnificent dress. Then, 
without a word, she disappeared ; and whether she ever returned, or 
was even thanked, is not recorded in any history of Cinderella that 
I have been able to consult. he age of this Cinderella of Mr. 
Millais’ is, I have said, between fifteen and sixteen, just two years 
before the Royal party. She is in dreamland, where Mr. Millais met 
her, and that cap on her head is unother remnant of finery which 
one of her half-sisters has thrown away. 

My own opinion is that when Cinderella became Princess the 
wonderful story was published everywhere, and that her old father, 
who was on his last legs at Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly turned up, 
berrowed a considerable sum, ana was among the first to gall at the 
Palace, where he was warmly received by his daughter, and less 
warmly by his son-in-law, who, however, provided him with a 
comfortable berth, and a liberal allowance of his favourite bevernge. 


Still, we have no cxnct data as to facts; aud until the family. 


name of Cinderella’s father is made known to _us the very existence 
of the family itself will remain for ever shrouded in mystery. 

The slippers, unless broken, may be under a glass case in Queen 
Mab’s museum, Lut if we run after the “ may be’s,’’ they are as 
plentiful and as difficult to catch as summer butterflies—and, when 
caught, about as useful. So ‘here break we off.” 


“THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER.” 


The painter of the picture we reproduce—Mr. G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., I need scarcely say, so characteristic of him is it—found a 
mine of pictorial wealth when, drawn perhaps by his sympathy 
with the early American settlers, he first visited the ancestral home 
of many of them in the Netherlands. The limited nature of the 
scenery in Hollund, the toylike aspect of many of the habitatious 
and trim garden pleasaunces, the quaintness of the costumes, and 
the homeliness of the people—not forgetting that most primitive 
region tho ‘‘dead cities’? of the Zuyder Zee, lately visited by our 
artist— have just that in¢ime character which seems best suited forthe 
painter’s purpose. Evenabout this‘ Burgomaster’s Daughter ’—one 
of the lutest and most charming of Boughton’s new acquaintances— 
is there not something of demure simplicity in her comely 
face, something of antique Protestant propriety, if not Puritan 
priuness, in her neat coif and closely snooding head gear, her 
cosy furred ruff, and old-fashioned tippet ? I should guess that she is 
trudging through the snow to or from church ; or, stay, as it is 
Christmas time, sho may very likely be on some errand of mercy. 
Be this as it may, here—or if we should meet her later sledging on 
the cinal in a gaily painted ark, like a miniature galleon, or at home 
with musical friends in the Stadt-huis—she looks, or will look, as 
though she had stepped out of a seventeenth century picture. But 
the mention of thut time, with the suggestion in the distance of the 
gates and walls of a fortitied town, and the word itself of ef Burgo- 
master '? remind me that the Netherlands have their glorious and 
heroic, as well as their peaceful domestic associations—deathless 
memories of a Warof Independence to which all Europe owes so 
much, I must, however, leave the many pleasant or moving thoughts 
which the picture inay evoke to my readers’ imagination — merely 
adding that the picture is engraved by permission of Messrs, Arthur 
Tooth and Sons, Haymarket. T. J. GuLLicg. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Samuel Rogers, Poet and Banker (and one of the kindliest-hearted 
men that ever said bitter things about people), discoursed long ago, 
and delightfully, concerning the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory :’’— 
Childhood’s loved isits ’ 
The tangled woud all and the qutted greed 


Indulgent Masozy wakes, and, lo, they live ! 
Clothed with far cofter hues than Light can give. 


Yes; Memory is “the first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below; ” and it may be made to “soothe and sweeten all the cares 
we know; ’’ still, the faculty is one that has its duties and re- 
sponsibilities o3 well as its pleasures. If you wish to keep your 
memory bright you should rub it up periodically, and spare no 
amount of furniture polish. Nay; now and again you should take 
it to pieces and put it together again, as George Stephenson used to 
do, first with clocks and afterwards with locomotive engines. If 
you find that your memory has grown so rusty that no friction with 


oil and vinegar, flannel, and wash-leather will make it shine again, - 


you may feel tolerably sure that you, too, are rust-eaten, and close 
upon disintegration. 

Christmas is one of the Festivals of Memory. It is, as Washing- 
ton Irving beautifully phrases it, ‘‘ the season of regenerated feel- 
ing—the reason for kindling, not only the fire of hospitality in the 
hall, but the genial flame of charity in the heart: the scene of 
early love again rises green to memory beyond the sterile waste of 
years.’’? But did you ever try, as an exercise of Memory, to recall 
the successive ‘‘ festive seasons” which you have spent? Did you 
ever strive to count your Christmases ? 

I am afraid that I know what the answer to this question, in 
many cases, will be. ‘‘I don’t wish to make myself miserable,” 
A. may reply. B. may quote Byron, and decline to call up— 


The spectres whom no exorciam can bind, 
The coid, the changed—perchance the dead—anew; 
The mourn’d, the lov’d, the lost,—too many! yet how few! 


C. may say, with Goldsmith— 


Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train 
Swells at my heart, and turns the pene: to pain, 


D. may remind me that Longfellow writes that “The leaves of 
memory seem to make a mournful rustling in the dark;” while 
E. may warn me Heraud passionately inveighs against “ the hungry 
vultures of memory.”” Never mind the poets. Never mind even 
the sublime ‘Nessun maggior dolore.’ Exercise your memory 
in the last week in December, and strive to summon up the Christ- 
mases of the Past. 

Young folks should experience but little difficulty in this respect ; 
although some trifling confusion of mind may possibly arise as to 
the precise dates of the grand comic Christmas pantomimes which 
have been witnessed at the Theatres Royal. Still, as a rule, the 
Christmas roll can be easily recited. ‘Ihere was tho Christmas 
when the Mysterious Magician supplied by Mr. Cremer, junior, 
performed such astounding conjuring tricks in the back drawing- 
room; the very merry Christmas night when it was so extremely 
difficult to procure cabs, and when four ladies, tive children, and one 
gentleman (on the box) had to go home in one four-wheeler. ‘U'here 
was the Christmas when Uncle Lionel, who had quarrelled with 
papa ever so long ago, made his appearance on Christmas Eve, 
beaming with smiles and laden with drums, clockwork steamers, 
boxes of bondbons, and a rocking horse. ‘I'here was the Christmas 
when, papa and mamma being in India, we were left at Dr. Betula’s 
Classical Academy at Harrow-on-the-Heart, or at Miss Piminy’s 
Establishment for Young Ladies at Starch Green. There was the 
Christmas when we were sick ; and the Christmas when oung Mr. 
Poplar said such remarkably soft things to Aunt Louisa behind the 
window-curtain, ‘There was the Christmas when a baby was born, 
aud the Christmas when another baby died. 

But, when you have become elderly, the remembering of one’s 
Christmases is a task of no small dolour. You may not be so old as 
to be constrained to say, with Spenser— 

The care full cold hath nipt my rugged rind, 

And in my taee deep furrows eld hath plight; 

My head besprent with hoary frost I find, 

And by mine eye the crow hia claw doth wright. 

Delight is laid abed, and pleasure past ; 

No sun now shines, clouds have all overcast. 
Still; you are not “as young as you were.’” The image of the 
dentist fills far too prominent a place in your mind to be pleasant. 
You take a lively albeit furtive interest in the advertisements about 
Hair Restorers; and from time to time you are cognizant of dark 
and distant rumours in your household touching somebody—it 
cannot, surely, be you—who is a ‘‘Disagreeable Old Thing.’? 


' Never mind the dentist and the Hair Restorer advertisements ; never 


mind the growing need for spectacles, nnd the inclination to go to 
alee after dinner. Be of good heart and count your Christmases. 

have a tolerable memory; but I ai sure that, without re- 
ferring to scattered and irregnlarly kept diaries, I cannot recollect 
half my own Yules. Some of them were very merry, and others 
extremely miserable; but as to many more my mind is a blank. 
Perhaps the unremembered Christmases were moderately felicitous 
ones. “The boundary of Man,” says Owen Feltham, ‘is 
Moderation. When once we puss that pale, our Guardian Angel 
quits his charge of us.’? Perhaps, after all, the moderate and for- 
gotten Christmases were the pleasantest ones. Happy are the 
people who have no history. 

Out of a dim and chaotic vision of the Christmases of my 
nonage—a jumble of snap-dragon, mince-pies, plum-pudding, 
crackers, Astley’s Amphitheatre, oranges, sawdust, Mr. Ducrow, 
and Mr. Widdicombe, the riding-master; Children’s parties, the 
apothecary—he called on the morrow of Boxing Day—rhubarb and 
maguesia, forfeits, the Adelaide Gallery, Mr. Perkins’s steam gun, 
and a hopeless attachment for somebody with very large blue eyes, 
pink cheeks, and flaxen ringlets (perhaps it was my sister's doll), 
in a white muslin frock, a pink sash, and frilled trousers—there 
arises a distinct image of a Christmas in Paris when I was a boy at 
school, A.D. 1840._ My sister and 1 dined with an English family 
domiciled in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, directly opposite 
the British Embassy. dy de mi! . 

{ have an acute remexibrance of that Christmas Day; because 
we had no plum-pudding. A mighty one had been made by the 
lady of the house; but she had an Irish cook. sty de mi! No 
pudding made its appearance after the turkey and the roast beef; 
and the alurmed hostess, proceeding to the kitchen, found the 
cook sitting on the floor surrounded by broken crockeryware and 
the debris of an utterly ruined and uneatable plum-pudding. The 
sedent cook was brandishing a rolling-pin, or a dripping-ladle, 
I forget which ; and as she flourished this strange wand she sang 
@ song, of which the burden was— 

Hooroar, up she rises! 
Hooroar, up she rises ! 
What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 


They knew very well what to do with the tipsy cook, who was very 
summarily turned out of dovurs. She had loved, not wisely, but 
too well. A pompier, 1 believe ; and in a fit of amorous despondency 
had taken a little more than was good for her. Ay dems! 

There was very nearly being another plum-pudding catastrophe 
ona Christmas Day which I speut (very delightfully indeed), in 
1876, at Buyukderé, on the Bosphorus. Our geuial hostess had 
a female cook, a Greek. ‘This descendant of Fair Helen of ‘lroy 
hud a weakness, I think, for bottled stout. Perhaps it was for 
raki, Otherwise she was on ornament to her sex, and a capital 
ayeinca. But the bottled stout or the raki got the better of 
ee on Christmas Eve; and her mistress was fain to discharge her. 
She was a lady with a temper; and, prior to her departure per 
steain-boat for Constantinople, she diseharged a whole volley of 
anathemas on the entire household. She cursed the dogs and 


cats; she cursed the carriages and horses; she cursed the baby ; 
and, in particular, she cursed the plum-pudding which she had 
made, but had not been permitted to boil. Her malisons were for- 
tunately unavailing; and the pudding turned out splendidly. 

1 can remember two American Christmases. One I spent, in 
1863, as Montreal, in Canada, with a very dear English friend, who 
is yet flourishing, and who will live, I hope, to enjoy many more 
and_ jovial Christmases, at home. On Boxing Day we were bidden 
to dine with a certain gallant General, whose name will ever be 
associated (as his patent of baroneicy is) with tha heroic defence 
of Kars; but on Christmas Day itself we dined at an excellevt hotel 
called the St. Lawrence Hall. It was a stirring time, in Canada. 
The Scots Fusilier Guards (not Scots Guards then) held their meas 
at the St. Lawrence. The Coldstreams (or the Grenadiers?) and 
the Sixtieth Rifles were also in garrison in the city ; and society 
was enlivened by the peas of a large number of Confederato 
ladies, exiles from -the Southern States. “Ihe Bonny Bluo 
Flag!” ‘(I wish I was in Dixie,” ‘‘‘The Homespun Dreas,’’ and 
‘‘Maryland, my Maryland,” were more favourite ditties nt the 
St. Lawrence than ‘John Brown!” or ‘ The’ Sky Blue ( oat.” 

Mem.: Do yeu collect (with discrimination) visiting cards? I 
do; together with bills of f I always steal the menu whon I go 
out to a notable dinner; and have sometimes found the butler’s eye 
fixed sternly upon me, as though he dou«ted whether a spoon 
nugkt not be the next article which I should appropriate. But tiiese 
trifles awaken, oft times, the strangest of memories. 1 was looking, 
the other day, through a book full of cards gathered in Canada in 
’63-4, Mr. D'Arcy Magee. Poor fellow. He was, you may remember, 
foully murdered. Mr. John A. Macdonald. He is now a baronet. 
John Wilkes Booth. His end we all know. Major Wolseley. Al! 
te tte be Lord Wolseley of Cairo, I hear, not Lord Wolseley of 

sy pt. 

A Christmas in New York. That was in 1878. I think that we 
had eleven invitations todinner. Iknow that I bad nodinnerat all, 
and sate all day in an a:m-chair before a huge fire at the Brevoort 
House, half choking with bronchitis. But what a merry time we 
had on New-Year’s Day at Delmonico’s, and on Twelfth Duy nt 
Wormley’s Hotel, Washington! ‘Home again!” after a long 
absence, has a poe sound ; but I prefer that of ‘ well again,” 
after a short, sharp fit of sickness. 

A Christmas in Berlin. When was that? I think in 1865. We 
did not know anybody in that enormous, splendid, and intensely 
disagreeable city. We dined at five o’clock, at the table d’hate of 
the Hotel d’ Angleterre, by the Schlossbriicke, and I think we went to 


the Opera afterwards. There was plum-pudding at diuner. I do 


not like Berlin. 
You see that I have abandoned anything approaching chrono- 


logical order ; for I have miserably faiied in the attempt to re- 
member my Christmases, categorically. For example, memory leaps 
back to two Christmas Days spent, not at home, but behind tle 
scenes of a theatre. The first was in 1846, the second in 1851. On 
both occasions it was a matter of business. ‘The pantomime was to 
be produced on Boxing Day ; and we had to work very hard to give 
the finishing touches to the grand entertainment. I had nothing to 
do with acting in these pantomimes; but I had something tuo do 
with “‘ getting up ” the first one and writing the other. In the first- 
named year I was very puor; and my Christmus dinner (cost me nine- 
pence) came from a coffee-shop in Castle-strect, East. But about 
nine o’clock m the evening I went down to a soup-kitchen some- 
where near Leicester-square, where Alexis Soyer, the famous chef, 
had been superintending the preparation of a substantial Christnras 
dinner for a multitude of poor folk. The friendly Alexis gave me 
a huge alab of plum-pudding. I had to go back to the theatre tu 
work; and I made a present of the pudding to the young ladies of 
the corps de ballet. ‘They told me, the next morning, that it was 
very nice; but some of them looked very pale and thoughtful. __ 

Tiaust have speut at least half a dozen Christmases in Paris 
during the past tive-and-twenty years; and they were passed under 
all kinds of circumstances. Nearly every one of the good fellows 
with whom I dined, say, twenty years ago are dead; 60 I will not 
endeavour to count those Christmases. 

‘There was a Christmas Day at sea. I forget the year. It was 
in the Mediterranean. ‘here were sixty-four passengers on board ; 
and about twenty sate down to dinner. It was blowing a ‘“‘capful 
of wind” (it never seems to blow a hat full), and we had the 
“‘fiddler”’ on the table. ‘lhe ship pitched fearfully; and ‘then 
there were ten.’? Suvsequently she rolled; *‘aud then thero were 
five.’ It was an agreeable Christmas Day ; but it lacked repose. 

Did_you ever spend a Christmas Day in Whitecross-street 
Prison? I have had such an experience. Probably, you do not 
even remember where the old jail for debtors was situated. ‘The 
Sheriff of Middlesex on the occasion to which I refer (it was about 
1849) had not been honoured with instructions from the Superior 
Courts at Westminster to capture my body wheresoever I might be 
found ‘‘running up and down in his bailiwick”’ (as if any sane 

erson desired to run up and down in a bailiwick !) ; and I went to 
Whisacraes-etreet: iotae @ prisoner, but as a visitor to a friend 
who was the publisher of a weekly paper, and was incarceratcd ut 
the suit of [er Majesty’s Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
unpaid advertisement duty. Those were the days in which every 
advertisement paid a tax of one shilling and sixpence to the 
Government. ‘There were cumulative penalties for non-paymceut ; 
and I think that, nomivally, my friend owed the Revenue about o 
quarter of a million sterling. 3 

We took this luckless publisher some beef and pudding and a 
basinfull of that peculiar ‘‘stodgy’? mock-turtle soup which you 
see resolved into a thick jelly in the windows of the ham and beef 
shops. It was a royal entertainment. The jail was full ot prisoners, 
and every one, down to the very poorest, were feasting pleutifully. 
Those who had no money and no friends were comforted with beet, 
pucding, bread, and beer at the charges of certuin endowments, 
many of them of very ancient origin, called ‘‘ Prison Charities.’ 
‘These endowments have since, I believe, been diverted to educational 
purposes, on the ground that Imprisonment for Debt is abolished, 
and that there are no poor prisoners to relieve. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that between six and seven thousand debtors are 
annually flung into jail under the provisions of the County Courts 
Acts; but these persons (the majority of whom are as poor as Job) 
are only imprisoned for ‘ Contempt of Court,’’ you know. 

I mind the old coffee-room at Whitecross-street well. There 
was a roaring fire at one extremity of the room; and above the 
mantelpiece was emblazoned (by some captive herald painter, pos- 
sibly) a gorgeous achievement of the Royal arms. eneuth this 
was the inscription ‘‘ Dum Spiro, Spero.’”’ ‘The flow of beer seemed 
to be unlimited; and the air was thick with the fumes of tobacco. 
Songs, comic, pathetic, and patriotic, concluded the festival. It 
was an English version of ‘“‘ Hans Breitmann’s Barty’’—behind 
walls neatly surmounted by chevaur de frise. ‘‘Fere is dat barty, 
now?’ Gone away into the very dimmest of the ewigkeit, I fear. 
The dietary of all prisoners, I suppose, is augmented on Christmas 
Day; but the roaring coffee-room, the smoking, the singing, all 
belong to a state of manners long since passed away. 

Oaly one more Christmas, and I have done gossiping. It was 
in 1866. I had heard the cannon of Custozza, and had been out 
with Garibaldi in the Tyrol; I had seen Venice surrendered to 
General Le Bouf (a name to reeall at Christmas time) by the 
Austrians, and by the General handed over in the name of France 
to Italy. So, after a rather exciting year, we came down to Rome, 
Mother of Cities, to winter at the clean, comfortable, and joyous 
Hotel d’ Angleterre in the Via Bocca di Leone, near the Via Condotti: 
reasonable prices; one of the best table @’hdtes in Italy ; and at 
that table d’héte, and after it in the smoking-room, the very best 
“talk”? in Europe. A worthy Frenchman, M. Antoine Gondre, 
was the landlord; but he should have been Mine Host of the 
Garter, or that famous purveyor Master Harry Bailly, who “‘ per- 
sonally comaneee i re rrplgcihad (oo alae so merry did Monsieur 
Gondre make us all at Christmas, . 

This excellent Boniface is dead; but I was at the Angleterse 
again last winter, and found the house, in the hands of M. Silenzi, as 
comfortable and cheerful as ever. And CuaisTMas, 1882, will, I 
hope, be added to the Christmases which I have spent in fom; 
for I have no kindred, now, to gather round my board ; and am 
to pass the Great Festival in a foreign land, I judge it best to pass 
it in the beloved city whence my grandsire came, 6 Roman citizen, 


more than 8 hun years ago. 
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curved copper hack, and fitted with satel =valse, best bell whit ° 
: F ..and two pow 3 7 
Price 12s. 6d., Post-free. ee ee a een ceree an dimproved. with be eng either 
Sirs TL. ROTRIC Aga ae ei on, rann. 
Sirs, caf PALL-MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, Holborn | Pitts, eight wheels, fitted with reversing mo! 
known % Viaduct, London, BOXES OF CONJURING TRICKS, 18. 2d., 28. 9d., &6., Ir. 
anc - ™ ” 28. 
and 8p, Many Thousand Testimonials can be seen. at our Office. ae en eee RK TOYS of every doecription, from 14. to £10exch. 
the greet (ay) RAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMA» 
advantage —_ NOVELTIES, over 4m Tihustrations. post-free. } | stamp. Enter- 
3 - a evening - 
ELECT RTO eC Dr. NICHOLSON PRICE, M.R.C.S., Mount ae L. THEOBALD and COMPAN Y, 
poms time; ant, ASS CP erect dinitrate 20, CHURCH-STREET, KENSINGTOS, LUNDON, W. 
aL hoa the > rites:—"' A patient of mine has been ee ea ne Sede nen 
benetit increasing, =) using Dr. Scott's Electric Hair 
I teol it my duty, o_. Brush, she having suffered from 
as well ‘as my ee NEURALGIA, and informs 
leasure, to earnest! . 
ep Zz me that the has received 
who has not tried it can considerablo benefit 
enteriat its corafort is The from it. I am also 
brushes are Indeed a wonder, troubled with 
and well worth their mon 


Norvous Head- 
ache, and should 

bo giad if 
you would 
bend me 


De. ©. LEMPRIERE, D,C.L 
St. John's Coll Oxford, Dec 


From JOHN BRIGHT, 11, Vere-street, 
London, July 12, 1882. 
“Stn.—Will you kindly forward me ‘The 
London Galvanic G rator,” for which I inclose 
Postal Order for 5s. 6d., to me at above addregs. 1 
may add that the Ir. Scott's Brush you sent me a 
Tonth ago has given me the greatest relief for 
NEURALGIA, haying suffered these four years without 
obtaining any relief f om various medicines.—With many 
thanks, believe me, yours faithfully, “Joun Bricur.” 


W. A. Fisher, of “THE GRAPHIO,” London, writes :—‘ Your 
Brush is indeed a splendid affair. I have a great deal of head worry; A . 
when I reach home of an évening, I use your Brush from forehead to back, and it makes 

mé feel another man, LASSITUDE is banished, and I am quite lively. Send me another Brush for 
miy deputy.’ 


DR. sCOTT’S IS A PURE BRISTLES BRUSH, NOT WIRES. 
Eee eee 
20,000 Original Testimonials can be seen at our Office, or Copies will be sent post-free. 
4A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 
WE WILL SEND IT, POST PAID, on receipt of 12s, 6d., WHICH WILL BE RETURNED IF 


FR TSO 
. z Se cd C 
= AROWLAND &SONS~ 


ee 


sk for Dr. § S. NOT AS REPRESENTED. We guarantee safe delivery into your hands, or request your nearest 7 
AR ¥ NO StaeR Drugeist_or Fancy Store to obtain. one. for you. but be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the box. MONEY OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the purest and 
See that name on RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED, As soon as you receive the Brash, if not well satisfied with t dcntitrice ever made. All denti 
mo po neh your bateatiy: write) us, and wo will return, the money. What can be fairer? Bowlttences shoals i ogee on & rant ak neither washes. nor paste * cih 
es, Wiiic! EY e to ©. B. HARNESS, Patt-matt ELecrnic SOCIATION, IMITED, 21, a J ° d Ne lishin, 
sa oe ip and Ee; and Cheques crossed London ‘and County Bank. . Possibly be as efficacious for pel id 


und and white as 4 pure 4” 
non-rritiy tooth power such Rowlands Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. 


0 

Rowranns' MACASSAR OIL, known for 
oy the last eihty years a8 the best and rains 
LIM IAD + & preserver and beantifier of the helt 7 any 

ees ae seea tor t ners IEP eraiaren., sold soln’ 
Ia “st, Perfumet, 

Nota the Address:—The PALL-MALL BLEQTRIO ASSOCIATION, ITED, 21, HOLBORN V. UCT, LONDON. ste z oe ha Bs 


PARIS Retail Dépdt—ROBERTS and CO., 23, Place Vencéme. 
Send for Circular of 
DR. SCOTTI’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH (Sure Cure for Rheumatism). ?* iii” 


MEAD DEPOT. 


b ideal 
in et PRIC! ue 


ng & erie 


Tae BAKER GG? 


CHas. BAKER & Cos 


Opened in London to keep pace with the Civil Service Stores. No Tickets required. No Commission Charged. 
NEW BRANCH. 


BOYS’ STYLISH & DURABLE CLOTHING PRI 
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CE-LIST. 


STORES FOR GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING AT TRADE PRICE. 


FRE SSS a 137 and 138, 
7 and 279 Hl BOR fie TOTTEN s 
a7. and 272, HIGH HOLBORN =| Ne eee: Wawee UE SOURT-BOAD 
(City Side of Inns of Court Hotel). BOYS' BOYS' SAILOR SUIT BoYs R BoYs’ BOYS’ : 
COUNTRY ORDERS are attendea _KILT SUIT, SULTAN SUIT, DALEK OUIT; = MAN-OF-WAR RUGBY SUIT, = NORFOLK OVERCOATS, © GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 
to at the Head Dépét, and all “svertusard, Min itd. ta. tid) de Hay ae 11d Ste aia cad rae. Mata Mill of teal West ot Herne Cie eee 
’ » 68, 11d, + 66. V1d.,  1id., 6s. Id., a ATS, . 1d, 198. 1d. . 11d., 108. 9d, s land C. . 
parcels forwarded Carringe Paid to Falla"™ MO ARAMA ot tate RUKIA, "EEG! RR Tweed, ahd’ Gverconting, ent ith 
COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS, with Self-Measurement Forms, POST-FREE. of the Globe. CHAS. DARL 


any Railway Station in the United 


Kingdom. 

Customers can have an assortment of 
Gentlemen’s, Youths’, or Juvenile 
Suits, &c., sent, Carriage Paid, to 
select from, if they have a deposit 


1s. 11d., 23, 4d 
ibbed 
O4d., 18, zd , 1s. Od. 


account open as at other stores. It is 
quite unnecessary to deposit more than T 
i 7 Knicker Drawers, 3s. 
the value of the goods required on ap White Merino Vests, 1s 44d., 18. 9d. 


probation 5 per cent interest allowed 
on deposits until used for purchase of 


gooda. 


CITY BRANCH. 


BOYS’ 


Felt Ha’ 
College Caps, 4s. 11d. 


various styles, 


&s. 11d , 98. 11d. 


. . Gentlemen’s Hoots, 68. 11d., 8. 11d., 12a, 11d. 
YOUTHS YOUTHS 14s. 11d 16e, 114. , , , YOUTHS’ 
TWEED SUITS, ETON SUIT,  Ledies’ Hoots, 38 1id., 48. 114., 5s, 11d., 6s. 11d., OVERCOATS, MORNING COAT 
, 8s. 11d., 10s. Md., 12.11, 288. Gd., 348. 6d, 88-1. 128. 11d., 16s. 11d. 30s. 9d. 128. 11d., 16s. 11d, 
igs ind. 19s. Lid... 64 All Boots and Shoes sold at CHAS. BAKER 1. lid., 248. 0d.. 2s. 6a., and VEST. 
420., 438. 6d Sig. cd, 804 CO.’8 STORES are warranted of Superior |%,Napy Beavers, and 24s, 6d., 20. 6d. 
and lined. S4a. 6d. 


1 slack "Diagonal 
nb Blac! nals 
Ms. 6d. to Ss. 6d. * 'Yatterns post-free. Quality. 


82, FLEET-STREET 


{A few doors from Ludgate-circus). 


SPECIALLY 


MADE 


—a =r 


LADY'S 
GOLD 


WATCH. 


Per‘ect for Timekeeping, Durability, and Finish. Damp and Dust-proof Cases. KEYLESS Action. 
MADE IN ONE SIZE AS DIAGRAM. HUNTER OR HALF-HUNTER, WITH 
MONOGRAM HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED. 

Forwarded free and safe to all parts on receipt of £10 draft, Note, or P.0.0., by 


BENSON, WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


The Steam Factory, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, OR FOR HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR, 
“SPECIAL STRENGTH” 


BENSON’S 


HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


KEYLESS ACTION, 
Breguet Spring, and 
all improvements. 
Will stand hard wear 
and rough usage, and 
yet KEEP PERFECT 
TIME. Made in 


proof Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass Cases, as Dia- 
gram, and forwarded 
frec and safe to all 
parts of the world on 
receipt of £25 draft, 
notes, or P.O.O. 
(same quality Silver, 
£15), by 


BENSON, WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


TIE STEAM FACTORY, LUDGATE-HILL, AND OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Gold Chains at Wholesale Rates. 


Pamphlets Free. 


Damp and Dust- ; 


BOYS’ WINTER HOSIERY. 
Ribbed Cashmere Hose for Knicker Suits, 1s, 3d., 
Clerical Merino Hose, for Knicker Suits, 
Merino Half-Hose, 94d., 18., 18. 33d. 
Merino Drawers, 2a. 61., 98. 11d., 3s. 6d. 
6d., 8s. Lid. 


Scotch Lambswuol Drawers, 2s. 11d., 8s. 6d. 
Scotch Lambswool Vests, 1s. 11d., 2s. 11d., 3s. 6d. 


ALL-WOOL SHIRTS, 
2s, 6d. to 8s. $d., according to size, 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


Polo Ca: .» 94d, 1B. 
nd bean Wy 6d., 48, 11d, 


CHILDREN’S HATS and CAPS also kept in 


BOOTS. 
Youths’ and Boys’, 4s, 11d., 56, 11d., 68. 11d., 


Childrens’ Strap Shoes, 1s, 11d., 2s. 6d., 28. 11d, 


BENSON’S' I 


kh UBBUCK’S 


| 


All goods not approved are changed or the money returned, whichever preferred. 


CHAS. BAKER and CO.’S Complete Price-Lists post-free to any part of the Globe. 


Paes 


YOUTHS’ 


and CO.’S Complete Price-List also 
contains their quotations for Gentle- 
men’s superior Ready-made Clothing, 
Servants’ Liveries, Hosiery, Shirts, 
Hats, Boots, &c., as supplied at 25 per 
cent under usual prices. 


INDIAN, COLONIAL, ano FOREIGN 
OUTFITS 


lete at Wholesale 
Prices. 


WORKSHOPS. 


sre supplied comp! 
Trade 


LONDON 


Noa eae 5 eee 


Be Hy Se, 
83 and 34, JOHN-STREET, 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 


PAINT. Thomas Hubbuck and son, Whitelead, Oil, 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 


HUBBUCKS ANTI -CORROSIVE 


PAINTS. 


TUBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION 
wie for Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ 


FLUBBUCK's PALE BOILED LINSEED 
oll. 


HH UBBuck’s WHITELEAD COLOURS 


and VARNISHES. 


* > : 
\HE HARMONETTE.—A Musical 
Wonder, and the beet Mechanical Musical Instruincnt in 
the World Novel in construction, elegaut ip design, welful 
and melodious in efiect, MUStC AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. 
More Reeas and more poweriut than sdo:. Orgaunettes. ‘tha 
HARMONETYE plays anything, trom a simp.c song tu a difft- 
cuit waltz or operatic selection, Any chilu can. operate it. 
Music only 4 cents per foot. It ia beautifully fintwshed in black 
walnut, and of handsome shape and uesign; EXPRESSION 
SWELL, and many patented improveminte. It isasjoud as a 
cabinet organ, and will turnish music tor any occasion, and it is 
4 most complete present fur any one, od or young. Werend the 
Harmonette, with selections of music, to any uddress, on receipt 
of price, doles, Extra Mus.c can be sent by Mail at any time. 
This is the most wonderful musical inetrunent that has ever 
been invented. Addices, the MABSACHUSETIS ORGAN Cu., 
57, Washington-street, Buston, Sass. 
Harmonette, £1; Music, 2d. per foot, 


(ANGTON WILLIAMS’ PIANO PIECES. 


N OTHE WATE 


SONGS. 


PL UBBUCK’S BINNACLE and COLZA MOONIAGHA MARCH OF ELVES. 
fi OLs. Lo GOLDEN SUNBEAMS. 
HUBBUCK'S PREPARED LIQUID JT ANGTON WILLIAMS’ 
PAINTS. TRUSTING AND TRUE. 
NEVER PARTED 


TL] UBBUCK’S PAINTS and OILS, properly 


packed for exportation. 


PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES aro the best and therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Counterfeits of their Name and ‘l'rade-Mark. 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and dON, 
Whitelead, Vu, Vaint, anu Varuieh Works, 
24, Lime-street, Londen. 


THE GREAT REMEDY for GOUT 
and RHEUMATISM 


L A 
The excruciating pain | is 
relieved and cuicd in a few 
this celebrated Medicine, 


BHLAITR'S 


jays by 


G oO UT ‘These Pills require no restraint of 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
Prevent the disease attacking uny vital 
PILLS. | Pevia vy at Chomists at 1+. 144. and 
2s. Sd. per Box. 
HOOPING-(YOUGH. 


Roecue’s HERBAL EMBROCATION . 


‘Lhe celebrated etectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 


Whoresale Agents, W. EDWARDS and DUN, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of G7, St. Paul's-churchya:d), London, whose ; 


Dames aro cnaraved on the Government Stamp. 
bold by most Chemists. Prico 4s. per Bottle. 


and 


ulckly | 


« Mad, Paris, Makers to her 


W. Wituiams and Co., 221, Tottenham-court-road. 


*LUTES.—RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 
Patentees of the CYLINDER FLUTES. Flutes in Gold, 
puver, Cocuaw. od, and Ebunite. Illustrated descriptive list on 


apptication, Flutes from 4 guincas, a 
2s, Berners-stuieet, London, W. 


HE CONCERT HORN, which has the 

same flugering as the Cornct, from its desicate tone, in 

beeoming o Great favourite for drawing-roum use. Catalogues 
of Orchestral and Military Instrumente free. 


Revaur, Carrs, and Uo., 24, Berners-atreet, London, W. 
TWHE GORS AND KALLMANN 
PIANOFORTES.—Liet of these Splendid lron-Framed 


Overatrung Instruments on application tw the Agents, 
Rupa, Carts, and Cu., 23, Berners-streot, Londen, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-strect, Londen, and 13, Kue de 
ajesty and the Prince aud Princess 


of Wales, CAUTION the Public that Jianoroites are being suld 


; bearing the name of * Erard’’ which are not of their manutacture, 


For information as tu authenticity, apply at 18, Great Murl- 
borough-st.. where new Pianus can be obbuned from 60 guincas. 


New and Revised Edition. Post-free, Twelve Stamps. 


ITS. EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICK- | 


NESS. With ExsAYS on GIDDINESS, SENSATIONS, 
1rAINWS,and HEADACHE. A Treatise explaining the Causes, 
‘Liestment, and Cure uf these Diseases; with Directions for 
Diet. By 5. BERRY NIBLEYT, Licentiate of the Royul College 
of Physicians, Publiahed by Mr. Williams, 30, Oxturd-terrace, 
Hyde Park, London. 


““T)R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


are siinply pertect,” as all who take them prove. ‘They 


give instant relief tu Bronchitis and Asthma—taste pleasantly, : 
+ and cure a cough as by magic. sold at ls. lid. and 2s. tai. per Box, 


KIMPTON, Tailor, 105, Strand.—The 
© best goods, wear the best, and aro selected from the 
very best woollen drapers, Who havo tho pick from all the first- 
class manufacturers.—N.. No common, cheap govds kept at 
H. Kimpton’s ‘Valloring Kstabjishment, 105, strand, opposite 


Exeter Mall, 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


fulling, and I'S use defles detection 
cftectual restorer A One trial convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Testi- 
monials free.—Agents, R. HOVENVEN and SONS, London. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 

WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 

to much ndpalrea ‘Wartuited pert hannuilcss. Price 5s. Gd. 

and 108, cd., of ail principal Perfumers and Chemicts throughout 
the world.—Agents, R. HOVEN DEN and 8ONs, London. 


* Yarliament ( big 


JERARDS' PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
OBLIQU 1S eens guineas. 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 
HIRTS—FORD’S EUREKA— 


« The most perfect fitting made.""—Observer, Gentlemen 
desirous of purchasing shirts of the best quality should try 
FORD'S EUREKA, .Us., 40x., 408. hult-dozen. Directions for 
self-measure, freo.—R. FURD and CO., 41, Poutry, Londen. 


ENT’S WATCHES.—Manufacturers to 

her Majesty. Makers of the Great Clock of the Houses of 
Ben), and of the Stanaard Cleck (the primary 
United Kingdom) of the Royal 


standard timekeeper of the 
i Only 


Observatory, Greenwich. Catalogues on application. 
addresses, 61, Strand: and 26, Koya Exchange, London. 


MART’S WRITING LNSTITUTION, 97, 

Quadrant, Regent-street (entrance in Swallow-street). Open 
from Jen till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received privately, 
and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. Lessons 
one hour each. | No classes. No extras. Improvement guu- 
ranteed in eight to twelve easy lessons. Separate room fi. 
ladies. Apply to Mr. Smart, vs above. 


OALS, IRON, and TIME. 


Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield. : 
C co—12, Burwuod-place, Edgware-road. London, W. 
hist ne of Coal upwards of ‘0,000 tous per annuin. 


on delivery. 
All orders to Chief Uffice. as above. 


UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


‘Violins, Concertinas, Harnoniums, Pianos, Flutes, Clarioncts. 
jageo itars, Banjoes, Accordeons, Melodiums, Corncts, 
Placeolena Senaieat ee ats of every description. Largest 


| assortment iu the Kingdom. 


2, Haymarket, London. 
Ltustrated Catalogue (50 pagus) post-free. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


68, 65 & 57 PARE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 2, 188°. 


THE ANARCHISTS 1N EUROPE. 


HETHER or not the fateful year of 
1848 Is soon to be repeated as be- 
tween the reigning dynasties and the 

people, the recent outbreaks scarcely deter- 

mine. Yet it is certain that the social 
problem is a grave one—the gravity, too, 
of which few who do not closely study 

European affairs can scarcely imagine. The 

outbreaks in France and Spaia, the turbu- 

lent condition and revengeful feeling of the 

Irish people towards England, the deep- 

seated dissatisfaction of the conzervative 

Germans, and the seemingly mad expe- 

dients employed by the Russian Nihbiliste, 

do not epeak well for the long-continued 


“~. gupremacy of the governing class, or the 


atability of the Executive centce3 of power. 
Curlously enough, too, the revolutionary 
movement in each European State differs 
in its origin, In its methods of evolution, 
and the uitimate result proposed to be 
achieved. The Paris Commune of 1871—the 
bloodiest epleode of the century —was, and 
fs, the incarnation of French anarchy 
founded on an idea. It was the resident of 
the olty against the cuitivator, the artisan 
againet the peasant. The great cities of 
France have, since 1789, been the hotbeds 
of the drapeau rouge, and In one moment or 
another they have resolved every possible 
absurdity. Under the Commune of 1871, 
for instance, Sunday was abolished, ortho- 
graphy was declared an obsolete sclence— 
the signal of arietocracy—and a caruival of 
assassination was ordered and executed 
such as made the civilized world shudder. 
Tnis was all done in thename of municipal 
government—the meaning of the Commune 
—and Paris was to be an independent on- 
tity--free from tke national restraint. Had 
not Thiers and MacMahon been on the ex- 
terlor of the capital with a large body of 
regulars (150,000), the leading cities of 
France would have revolted, and the sym- 
pathetic Latin cities of Spain and Italy 
would have followed in their train, The 
wholesale debarkation of the Communists 
for New Caledonia, their subsequent em- 
ployment in penal servitude—which only a 
French commandant knows how to make 
oppreaeive—sowed a deep feeling of resent- 
ment among the sufferers against orderly 
government, and these former prisoners are 
the anarchists who a few days ago made 
the signiticant demonstration in Paris, and 
which temporarily became a city of threat- 
ened danger to timid pleasure-seekers. Said 
@ prudent and thrifty girl, the keeper of a 
emall' shop on the Boulevard, when the 
standard of revolt was at Ita height in 1871: 
“My father wae a victim of the Empire of 
1851. Now for revenge!” and she rushed 
forth with a gun and joined in the carnage. 
This ie the epirit which animates the an- 
archist of to-day. In the face of such a state 
of feeling, it is no wonder that some, at 
least, of the ruling class are seized with 
trepidation bordering on despatr. 

In Spain, while the subjects of the Crown 
are neither as noisy, dangerous, or intel- 
ligent as the French cifoyrns, the King Is 
more stable on his throne than is M. Grévy 
in the Presidency of the Republic. But 
Alfonso is a weak map, and the frequent 
change of rulers in the kingdom during the 
past few years does not give any perma- 
nent hope that his monarchy will endure 
in the face of an energetic revolution. 

But probably the most Important social 
and political changes are slowly going on 
in Germany, where the universat law is to 
read dnd write, and the general experience 
is to be poor. . The peopleare beginning to 
revolt against the military budget and de- 
claim against military service. Private 
advices from various parts of the Empire 
coming from high and conservative func- 
tionarles present a condition of things that 
will eventually surprise the public when 
there is a thorough knowledge of the in- 
ternal affaira of the several States. Ger- 
mans are beginning to believe that they 
may be governed in the Fatherland without 
the necessity of looking for comfortable 
asylum jn the wilde of North America ; 
and they ascribe their present impoverished 
condition to the polloy of Bismarck, which 
has been to make a strong military Power, 
whatever becomes of the people. The Ger- 
mans are not swift to move, but should the 
wave of revolution roll over their country, 
it will not surely be with an ordinary velo- 
city. It will not be like the revolution of 
a single night in Berlin In 1848, which had 
small consequences ; it might change the 
destiny of Europe. Z 

Of course these speculations, founded 
upon the bloody events of the revolutionary 
year of 1848, which gave to Europe many 
years of enlightened progress, may be wide 
of the mark; but, certaloly, never in his- 
tory has there been so much widespread 
disorganization of society, so much fear of 
killing on the part of the ralere—dyhastic 
of otherwise—and so much power of the 


lower o: ders of the people crying for bread, 
political equality, and ultimate independ- 
ence It is too early now to remark upon 
the influence of theee movements upon the 
social fabric of the United States, yet their 
potency will soon be apparent, and call for 
closest study. 


TRADE AND THE NEW TARIFF. 


LREADY there are Indications of a re- 
vival of business activity following 
the long agitation of the tariff question 
and its final settlement. The prolonged 
discuesion in Congress had the effect of 
paralyzing operations in not a few branches 
of commerce; the suspense pending the 
final action on this moat important subject 
was considered far worse than any change 
in the duties that was likely to be made. 
The feeling at present in almost ail the 
avenues of trade is one of relief, 

In the woolen industry the signs are dis- 
tinctly favorable. No marked improve- 
ment can at once be expected, but there is 
a better demand for woolen goods; and it 


ia significant, moreover, that at Bradford, 


the seat of England's woolen industry, 
great disappointment is expressed at the 
new tariff laws enacted by this country. 
That is to say, there la no chance for the 
English to crowd American manufacturers 
out of their own markets. The iron trade, 
too, is reviving. Our bar iron is preferred 
even at a higher price to the foreign, and 
pricea are not now high enough to en- 
Courage Importations. Pig fron has been 
selling more freely of late at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, and manufactured iron, 
not only in Eastern Pennsylvania but at the 
Weat, is likewise selling to a larger extent 
than was recently the case. It is worthy of 
note that our production of pig iron is now 
over 5,000,000 tons annually; that the in- 
dustry employs 40,000 persons, to whom 
$12,000,0l0 is annually pald in wages. 
We are thus next to Great Britain in thie 
department of trade, while the actual con- 
sumption in this country is probably larger 
than anywhere else. 

Stvel rails, too, notwithstanding the 
marked reduction in the duty, will con- 
tinue to be an important item of our manu- 
factures; the effects of the reduction have 
been anticipated, and there was a demand 
here a few days azo for at least 50,000 
tons. It ia impossible for English manu- 
facturers to export steel rails to this coun- 
try at the present prices, and the Eastern 
milla have now enough orders on hand to 
keep them busy for several months. In- 
deed, little competition from English manu- 
facturers is anticipated at any time, except 
pechaps at some remote point in the coun- 
try. The immediate effect wiil be rather 
to increase the competition at the West 
and Southwest. 

There has been a somewhat larger tiaffic 
in Sumatra tobacco since the adoption of 
the new tariff. It will be excluded from 
our ports hereafter, for the benefit of the 
tobacco growers in Connecticut, Penneyl- 
vania and other States. As to the reduc- 
tion of internal revenue taxes on tobacco, 
the manufacturers, wholesale dealers and 
retailers will derive the most benefit from 
it at firat; later, the coat will be reduced to 
the public. Southern products, such as 
rice and molasses, have met with a larger 
trade here since the tariff question waa 
settled; East India rice and West India 
molasses will not interfere with the native 
industries, And, not to particularize further, 
it may be reiterated that the general effect 
of the Congressional decision touching the 
tariff has been to impart greater activity 
to traffic, and thus to produce a more cheer- 
ful feeling in the business community. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


HE expected arrival at this port during 
the present week of the remains of 
John Howard Payne, the author of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” will be an event of more 
than ordinary Interest. As is generally 
known, the expense of their transfer from 
their resting-place in Tunis to this country, 
ia borne by the distinguished philanthro- 
pist, W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, who 
has alsoarranged for their interment, under 
a suitable monument, in the beautiful and 
romantic Oak Hill Cemetery, which was 
presented by him to the capital city a num- 
ber of years ago. It Is certainly a little 
remarkable that it should have been left to 
a citizen of Washington to interest himself 
in removing the remains of the poet and 
dramatist to a final sepulture in his native 
country, for Payne was essentially a New 
Yorker, identitied in all his earller life with 
the metropolis. It was here that hia 
firet successes were gained, and it is 
hére that his monument should be reared. 
But the generation that knew Payne 
ts wellnigh dead and gone, and there 
are few who see John McCullough in 
the play of ‘Brutus; Or, The Fall of Tar- 
quin,” who know that the author of the play 
was the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Mr. Corcoran, however, can remember how, 
ag a mere boy, in the year 1809, be was 
delighted with Payne's acting. Hoe says: 
‘* Whenever I could get twenty-five cents to 
pay for a seat, I went to see and hear the 


tragedian, and my memory of hie appear- 
ance and action is now fresh and clear, 
after a lapse uf seventy-three yeare.”’ - And 
so the venerable gentleman is showing his 
regard for the memory of Payne in a most 
appropriate way. 

At the time when Mr. Corcoran saw Payne 
on the stage, the latter was only a boy him- 
self, having just made hia début as Young 
Norval at the Park Theatre, New York (on 
February 24th, 1809), belong then only alx- 
teen years of age. But even some years 
earlier than this he bad courted public 
favor as editor ofjthe Thespian Mirror, a 
weekly paper. At this time he wae only 
thirteen years old, and a clerk in a count- 
ing-house. Afterwarde, io 1807, while a 
student in Union College, he published 
twenty-five numbers of a periodical, the 
Pastime. In fact, he was a genuine “infant 
phenomenon,” and it is only a question 
whether more moderate success in his 
youthful attempts would uct have insured 
more permanent resulte in maturer years. 

After hie succeesful délu’ at the Park 
Theatre, he appeared in leading parts in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. It 
was within a few days of his twenty first 
birthday that he made his first appearance 
in London at the Drury Lane Theatre, and 
he afterwards made tours to the provinctal 
theutres and Ireland. During the succeed- 
ing twenty years which Payne spent in 
Europe he experienced all the ups and 
downs Incident to the life of a talented 
actor, playwright and manager, who had 
ability for anything but taking care of his 
own tnterests, His tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus,” 
already mentioned, was first produced in 
1818, with Edmund Kean in the principal 
part. The chief character in his comedy 
“*Charles the Second,” was a favorite part 
of Charles Kemble, Either one of these 
plays would have made the fortune of an 
ordinary writer, but money would nut etick 
to Payne. Thesong ‘' Home, Sweet Home,” 
is contained in ‘‘Clari; Or, The Maid of 
Milan,” which was produced as an opera, 
and it made the fortunes of all who were 
connected with it, excepting the author. 
But if his talents did not gain him money, 
they brought him friends, and he numbered 
among his correspondents Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb. 

The orizinal manuscript of ‘* Home. 
Sweet Home,” ja now in the possession of 
an old lady of Athens, Ga., to whom Payne 
was strongly attached. The words, as first 
written, are all inte:lined, with bere and 
there an expression of endearment to the 
lady mentioned. It was in 1841 that the 
poet was appointed United Statea Consul 
at Tunis, and here he died in 1852. The 
marble slab which for over thirty years 
marked his grave In the cemetery of St. 
George's contained this inscription: 

“Sure, when thy gentile spirit fled, 

fo realms beyond the azure dume, 
With arms outstretched, God's angels said: 
“Welcome to heaven, Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 

The monument soon to be reared at the 
nation’s capital will testify to coming gen- 
erations that the memory of the poet Is 
precious to his native land; but no such 
memorial is needed to perpetuate his name 
wherever, the wide world over, human hearts 
find lifes supremest joy in the influences 
and associations of Hume, 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


N&t the least Interesting feature of the 
building activity in New York is a 
etudy of the architectural development. 
From the dead level of the commonplace, 
from an uncompromising severity of sim- 
plicity, only exceeded by the Philadelphia 
style of putting architecture in uniform, 
and a monotonous, if nut dreary, same- 
ness in the exteriors of the very proper 
and ecarcely less uninviting brown-stone 
fronts of up-town New York residences, 
there bas come a reaction. The home- 
bulldere have gone from one extreme to the 
other. It is only about two years since the 
Queen Anne, with a little feeling of the 
Renaissance, first came in vogue. To 
catalogue the architectural eins since com- 
mitted in the name of that unhappy woman 
would be an unpleasant duty; these sins 
are perpetuated In brick and stone and en- 
during timbers that might, unchallenged, 
set themselves up as ‘frightful examples.” 
Now the property-ownersa demand of thelr 
architects something in the ultra Renale- 
eance line—it matters little what, eo it be 
Rensissance. As the natural result, there 
is a crowding together in one building, 
perhaps, of all that is florid, from the 
poetic Italian Renaissance; from the more 
virile and robust, but no less attractive, 
French Renaissance; and from other styles 
and eras too numerous and too confusing 
to classify. From downright plainness, the 
architects, working according to the in- 
structions or desires of their clients, have 
gone to overloading the fronts of single 
dwellings with decorations and ornament- 
ations that should be spread over a facade 
of not less than a block in extent. As to 
the roofs and eky-lines, many of them sim- 
ply baffle description, and for downright 
grotesquery and picturesque barbarism, 
may be eald to fairly rival St. Basil io the 
Kremilo in Moscow. Iu all kindnaeas, it 
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may be recalled as a frien 
the architect of the tearfully canoe ee 
fully made St. Bast! had his eyes thrust 
by order of Ivan the Terrible fo ne 
the church was built, uonevansl 
The result of the under 
done architecture of thie re ate 
equally unsatlefactory to the educated eves 
but the more recent departure is Srinini: 
an outreaching in the right direction ‘3 d 
for that reason full of hope. Between th 
two extremes les the happy medium whien 
ent ep oe Rbepogenas till the pendulum of | 
a8 8 
ace wung as far one way ag 
One of the more recent pr 
solution by the architects and peeps ; 
that presented by the sky-soraping edific 
both for residence and business uses, Thess 
involve modifications of methods in Pa 
struction, and at the same time Present aa 
enlarged scope and fascinating fleld for ex. 
periment in the treatment of exterior de- 
signs. In a short time these tall buildings 
are destined to as radically change the 
appearance of the city as they will aftect 
Its business. Of the highest importance | 
in their construction are the considerations 
of adequate protection for Property and = 
security for life. Primarily theee con- ! 
siderations involve, as vitally essential 
that bulldings of double the former con: 
ventional height shall be, Jirst, as abso. 
lutely fireproof as Possible ; second, that 
ample fire-egcapes shall be provided ; and 
third, that the elevators shall be ro equipped 
as to prevent the possibilities of accidents. 
These points being properly settled, and - 
taking for granted durability in construc. | 
tion, convenience of plan, plenty of light, 
perfect ventilation and sanitary plumbing, ; 
there etill remains for the atchitecte the 
problem of how to give the mo-t attractive 
appearance to the exterior of the bulldiug 
ae a complement to the practical perfection 
of the interlor; and in the solution of this 
problem lie the possibilities of architec. 
tural development, if not of absolute crea- 
tion, which may reeult in what ehall de- 
servedly be kaown as diletinctively the. 
American style. 


THE LOVE OF THE MYSTERIOUS, 


(JREAT and victorious {s humbug. The | 
huioan mind longs to doubt that which 
{a demonstrated and believe that which Is 
impossible, To the average Intellect tiere 
is something extremely fascinating in the 
thought that events do not happen in a ro- 
gular and orderly manner, iu obedience to vylt 
known law, but that they occur capri- 
clously, or tn response to the waving of 
some magical wand. 
We delight tn prophecies and prodicies, ! 
In wonder-workere or matvelous bappen- 
inge, in events that we can manage to as- 
sign to the shadowy border-land, where the 
Sequences of nature are suspended and 
goomes and goblinsdwell. Probably three- 
quarters of those who read this are in the 
habit of careasing some puerile suverati- 
tion that, if mutured, would make them 
food for Wiggine—they shudder to eee the 
moon over their left shoulder, or to step 
{nto a friendly house with the right foot 1 
firet, or to sit with thicteen at a table, or to 
go up one pair of stairs and down another, 
or to havea picture fall, or to havea bird fly 
into a window, or to break a looking-glass, | 
or to hear an insect ticking in the wali, or 
to see a flock of geese go by in along drawn | 
procession, or to have a hearse pauee in 
front of the window. There are thousands 
of homes of intelligent peuple in these 
States where the mirrors are alwaye c'v- 1 
ered up when there te a death Jn the fanily, 
for fear the corpse will ariee in the nixht 
and look In the glass ; though It deez not ‘ 
clearly appear why the deceased should be 
dented such a harmiess gratification. Byroa 
was superstitious about cate ; and the preat 
explorer and antiquarian, Schilemann, 
afficms that he never bad any luck in‘life 
tili he began to give precedence to hie left 
side in dressing himself, and he a:cribes 
hie great success to the fact that for years 
he has put his lefs leg firet Into hia panta- 
loons ! 1 
Professor Wiggins has succeeded a3 & | 
prophet. That fs to say, his predictions 
have failed, but he hes impressed himeelf 
on the imaginations of the superetitious 48 
being possessed of mysterlous powers of 
divination, Multitudes regard him with 
awe. All he now needs to do is to predict 
amazing things in a high tone of voice at 
short intervals, and at very long range; { 
he should keep at least a dozen balls of ‘ 
splendid prophecy in tha air at once, and 
if he can throw in a comet of the firet mag- 
nitude to strike the earth about two years 
from now, and make a hole & hundre: 
miles deep and a thousand miles in dia- 
meter in the vicinity of Kalamazoo, there 
will be a firat-class seneation, and he will 
get hundreds of invitations to lecture. a 
makes no difference whether hie prophec'eé 
come true or not; be can keep enough 
alarm in the air to prevent his mere fall- 
urea from attracting any attention. ue 
should predict a blight of the rice crop 
India next year, and § mong the 
Hindoos: that is thetr # a 
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the American Indians —they are always | to interfere for the protectio . Se eer [7 aa 

n of the latter, i i . 
starving. He should predict the sinking The Government, however, is very naiok die. Under te eral the Progress of noe Tepeet NEWS -OF THE WEEK. 
of peahettas Island, the destruction of pao ve me new obligations in that | at the threatened war arising from the spore Domestic, 
Lou don by a sarthanske, and the out. Sheen Woalaee bread Pda that the use of | sive policy of France. The ambassador re- Tue health of § Fol 
cano in the mountains over Ireland, y tend to create an African sponded heartily to the sympathetic feeling Improved, ecretary Folger is somewhat 


Montreal. This will keep public attention 
pleasantly riveted on him, and afford a 
gentle stimulus all around. Public credulity 
must be appeased, and he Is not, perhaps, 
the most useless of men who ministers to 


Taf minin town of Forest City, Calif 
destroyed by a On the 16th inst. Eee wa 


Tr is authoritatively denied that the Prince of 
Wales will view this Country daring the present year. 


if The various phases of anarchism in different 
“Uropean Countries continue to engage atten- 


ita gratification, 1.200 Civilization, then it were better for us to re- Agsteranr U; S T. Wrx 
ya Persons have been arrested in the Spanish | main in j ” p tras py chest ican fe 
ce ee eT 4 gnorance.” A whole volume could | bas been appointed T; 
s - ‘ . 
Province of Andalusia alone for complicity in | not depict the situation more forcibly than | signed, Sa aria 


Tux President has suspended Judge Hoover, of 
the Supreme Court of A "ac. 
colle ilec urt of Arizona, who is charged with ac 

Goon order has been en tirely restored in Alaska, 


The native tribes unite to asking that school-teachers 
be sent to them. 


Counsst for Polk, the defaulting State Treas: 
Urer of Tennessee, bave offered to Compromise by paying 
the full amount of his defalcation. 


Born Houses of the Tennessee Legislature have 
Passed the B‘ll to settle the State debt at Afty cents on 
the dollar, and with three Per cent. Interest, 


Tax Republican State Committee of Georgia 
have referred to a sub-committee the question of the 
Domination of a candidate for Governor, 


Mr. L. L. Sapir, for seven years a conspicu- 
ous member of the Board of Councilmen, has been nomi. 
mated by the Republicans for Mayor of Cincinnati, 


Tuy position of Chief of the Burean of Engray- 
ing aod Printing bas been tendered to Jobn W. Corning, 
of Geneva, Sorgeant-at-arms of the New York Senate, 


TOO MUCH READING, 


]* is no doubt true that the mental habits 
which are necessarily fostered by much 
newepaper reading—the cursory skimming 
of paragraph after Paragraph, reading with 
the eyes rather than the mind—have much 
to do with a certain lowering of the mental 
keynote which is observable in nearly all 
Glaases of society at the present day. The 
reports of public libraries all over the coun. 
try show the reading habit to be rapidly 
gelning ground. To a certain extent, this 
is doubtless a good thing, and yet it fs 
quite possible that there may be too much 
of It. Whatever tends to atifie thought 
cannot but be harmful, and certain it is 
that a great deal of our current literature 
not only does not etimulate thought, but 
rather acts as a narcotto, dulliog the mem- 
ory and etupefying the reflective powers, 
_A Hittle of it might do no harm, but even 
good; yet most of those who read at all, 
in these days fof free libraries and cheap 


portunity offer, it is to be hoped that the good 
offices of this Government and that of Great 
Britam may be interposed to allay the existing 


€ suspicion that Prince Gortschakoff was 


; } in which the hi i ivi 
Poisoned is sustained by his physician, and it Brand edheaticn Crete cecil wane 


religion and education would suffer incalcu- 
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TuE investigation by a citizens’ committee 
of the Washington police department has dis- 
closed a most extraordinary state of affairs. 
This committee has been at work for three 
months, and it has discovered proofs of the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy between 


the detectives and th 
ster Abbey are now arranged, sufficient capi- mbes meanness Mit Aly 


tal having been subscribed, the sculptor en- 
gaged, and the position for the bust selected. 


rie a en were sete and the aboli- 
on also of the whole detective force by Con- T sas 
epihde edBope : uw New Jersey Assembly has rejected a 
fier The investigation has a national | resoiaton providing’ for an Adeatewat to the Cobar 
interest, inasmuch as the unlawful combina- | tation touching senetorial Tepresentation on a basis of 
tion which it has disclosed operated in the in-! population. 


tereat of more prominent criminals than ! Secrerany Cuanpier hes authorized Lien- ' 


ryden, with a full and uninterrupted stream 
of light falling on the pesition, 8o that the bust 
I and most conspicuous 

place in the Poets’ Corner. 


books, read not a little & — : : : : 
sctod upon instead of acting tobe ence 3 Se atria aetna Cun) ste ane ea | 
no motley fo hee a gyn Toads €0 | avor Phar enh rari of public sentiment in eee eer EE eared” S08 8 coming Sammon i he : 


no activity, to have one's thinking alwaye 
in the passive voice, so to Speak, must 
tend not only to dwarf, but almost to 
paralyze, the Intellect. A habit of rapid 
skimming over even good booke leaves no 

sen room for reflection; thought after thought 
pint is dropped into the mind only to die there, 


THE unexpected appearance of Patrick Egan, | | ANorumn sanguinary war is threatened in the 
the Land League treasurer, in New York, last | Creek Nation, consequent apon the renewal of outrages ’ 
week, has revived the controversy as to the by the adherents of Spreche, one of the asplrants for i 
disposition of the great amount of money the supreme authority. ' 
which has passed through his hands. There| Tux Connecticut Legislature has passed a bill 
is one very easy and simple way of ending it, | Plactog the funerais of executed Criminals under the con- 


to punish wite-beaters by whipping. Ilinois is 
one of the most intelligent and progressive 
States in the West, and the fact that sucha Bill 


4 

meets favor in her Legislature ia one of no| and that ie by a full publication of the ac- ie of the Sheriff, who may cause them to be buried at ! 

a paved ot re eins: Up and bearing trait | small significance. counta; but Mr. Egan ati fails to aya Mies: : nae accra oe 

bes a hun -fold; and the more precious ; : See 0 © has come over, he says, to defen HR wi agascar has been ratified ; 

tary the thought the heavier the eae: The THE tide of immigration still pours in upon Sheridan, In case the British Government by the State Department, fue ouvoys were received 4 
Bria memory, hopeless of retaining all that ia | & but with somewhat diminished volume. The | Pushes proceedings for his extradition, and | 12 Philadelphia, last week, with public honors, being 

a toreed iene ig with no ald from thevce official statistics show that the total number | Will attend the convention of Irish societies in | ‘Be guests of the city during their stay, : 


ot emigrants who have reached our shores 
from the principal foriegn countries during the 
months ot February and March is 17,065, 
against 28,247 tor the same month last year. 
For the eight months ending February 28th 
the number arrived ig 300, 484, being 74,609 less 
than during the same period of the preceding 
year. The immigration to Canada, meanwhile, 
is increasing, and is likely to grow still more 
rapidly under the stimulus of the efforts now 
making to divert Irish and English emigrants 
to that quarter. 


Philadelphia, April 25th, at which he also pro- In i Y ‘ : 

@ : T Is expected that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
mises Parnell’s attendance. Mr. Egan’s coming | road wtil ba ocpriiaa fu its entire exteat by the aye 
Was enveloped in considerable m ystery, the | September next. A branch Toad to the Yellowstone 
British authorities supposing that he had fled Park, sixty miles in length, will be finished by the lat : 
to the Continent, but whether there wag any | of Joly 
reason for it beyond the Celtic love of mystery! Tuw national convention of the Land 06 
does not clearly appear. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that he has been warmly welcomed by 
his countrymen here. 


THE reappearance in political life of ex- 
Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, is an in- 
cident of some significance. It is apparent 
that, notwithstanding his business mistortunes 
and his somewhat erratic personal career, he 
still has the confidence of «the common peo- 
ple,” and is regarded as peculiarly the repre- 
sentative of their aspirations and Purposes 
as regards the internal policy of the State. His 
nomination for Governor by @ convention of 
Independents is the outcome of this prefer- 
ence and of the feeling of discontent which 
pervades the ranks of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties; and while it is scarcely 
probable that the movement will prove sucess- 
ful, it certainly should convince the party 
leaders of the necessity of conforming them- 
selves more nearly to the popular demands 
than they have latterly done. To the country 
at large the coming campaign in that State 
will have an interest which has not attached 
to any contest there for a considerable period. 


flecting, combining, associating faculties, 
ends by retaining nothing. Books are read 
tree for the mere pleasure of the moment, and 
ce sre forgotten as easily as they were read. 
t.' If only their substance had been aseimi. 
at lated by the mind, this had been matter of 
lees consequence, They would have nour- 
ep ished and built up the intelligence, and so 
a er far have done their work. But thle the 
Bay msjority of books of the present day are 
Py ecarcely calculated to do, without more 
nae careful study than they are Ukely to get. 
ty : It is not with them as with the books of 
two or three generations ago; then the 
wh lightest of them were somewhat hard nuts 
Pa to crack ; they were perforce worked over, 
te pibbled at hereand there, returned toagain 
Ney and again ; to get at their sweetness was 
not 80 easy a matter, but once gotten, it 
. passed into the very fibre and texture of 
4 the mind. Henee there were fewer readers, 
and they who read, read to Purpose. Glant 
. thinkers are rare enough in any age, but 
ie in the former time, with far leas of cul- 
: ture, people in general were thinking as 
they do not now. 

To learn to think—that Is the great prob- 
lem, the aim of all our education, the true 
object of all our reading. The noblest em- 
ployment of the cultivated mind, how great 
the pity that it should be so often lost in 
the craving for a pleasurable sensation 
which laste but for the moment! 


will be held at Philadelphia, April 25th and 26th. On 
the evening of the second day a grand reception will be 
tendered to Parnell, Davitt, Egan, and other distinguished 
Irishmen. 


In the Star Route trials last week, General 
Brady testified for the dofeure, Pattlog in a generat 
dental of the charges laid ega'nst bim. The cress- 
examination brought out many inconsistencies in hie 
testimony, 1 


Tux Continental Guards of New Orleans, one 
of the crack corps of the Gity, will view Boston io June > 
next They also bave invitations from military com. 
pantes at Chicago, Toledo, Syracase, Elizabeth, Now 
York, Albany, Portland, and other cities, 


“ALL the world loves a lover,” and even 
age and obesity do not avail to break the 
charm. Seldom has this been more strikingly 
illustrated than in the interest manifested 
throughout the country in the marriage of ex- 
Senator David Davis to a North Carolina bride 
last week. The public has smiled at the old 
gentleman’s transparent denials ot wedding in- 
tentions, and had its joke at the idea of the 
ponderous statesman indulging in the soft 
nothings appropriate to the attianced, but it 
has also been hearty in its congratulations and 
good wishes to the happy pair. Now that he 
has retired trom his long service in the 
Supreme Court and the Senate, the integrity 
and patriotism of the Illinois Independent are 
warmly recognized, and the whole country 
will join in the hope that he may find all the 
happineas he could desire in his 7<Je of bride- 
groom. 


Tux Republicans of Rhode Island have nomis 
pated Augustus Q.'Bourn for Governor and Ozcer J. 
Rathbun for Lieutenant-governor, The ticket wes com- 
pleted by renominating Joshua M. Addeman for Secre- 
tary of State, 8. P. Colt for Attorney-general, and Samuel 
Clark for General Treasurer, 


On account of the lack of appropriations for the : 
current fiscal vear, General Hazen of the Signal Service 
Bureau bag closed twenty-eight cautionary display sf 
stations on the Atlantic Coast, has discontinued tele- : 
graphic weather reports from three Stations, and has : 
Cloged thirteen observing stations ; 


Tus Herald fund for the relief of sufferers by , 
tho Oblo floods bas reached an aggregate of $50,000. ie 
The fund ts disbursed by special agents of the Herald, 
who investigate each case of need as a prelimtoary to 
the bestowal of aid. The floods in the Mississ:pp: Val- 
ley are subsiding, but there tg still Great distress among 
the people of the inundated districts 


TuF Missouri Legislature has been discuss- 
ing the liquor question, and has finally de- 
cided in favor of high licenses. A Bill has been 
passed which levics a tax of from $26 to $200 
tor State purposes, and another of from $250 
to $400 for county purposes, upon each license 
every six months, while no license is to be 
granted unless the applicant secures the sig- 
natures of two-thirds of the taxpayers in his 
neighborhood and files a bond of $2,000 to 
keep an orderly house and refuse liquor to 
minors. The law provides a heavy penalty 
for selling liquor to habitual drunkards, and 
has other stringent features. The enactment 
ot such a measure only emphasizes the present 
drift of opinion regarding the repression ot 
drunkenness, which is distinctly in favor of 
trying a system of high license tees and other 
restrictions upon the liquor traffic, rather 
than to pass prohibitory laws which public 
opinion will not enforce. 


(= . 

Tae last New York Legislature investigated 
the receivership scandal, but very little good 
seems to have come of the expoeures made. A 
recent statement shows that no less than six- 
teen bankrupt savings banks in this State are 
in the hands of receivers, and that the deponit- 
ors are being defrauded of their juat dues by 
tedious litigation protracted in the interest of 
the receivers and their friends. Some of these 
cases are simply outrageous, as one where 
over eleven years have been spent in paying 
two dividends of $152,000 at an expense of 
nearly $76,000, and another where over eight 
years and $90.00 have been consumed in pay- 
ing a single dividend. It is disgracetul that 
legalized stealing ot this sort can be committed 
in a civilized State, and the Legislature ought 
to be shamed into effective action to stop the 
abuse. 


Foreign, 


Tue Netherlands Chamber has authorized the 
Government to negotiate a loan of 60,000,000 florioa, 


Cuauxes Witte, the German lawyer and writer, 
{a dead, aod M. Edouard Lubouluye, the distinguished 
French jurist, is reported to be dying. 


Tue French Government has resolved to expel 
all the foreigners convicted of implication ta the riots at 
Paria upon the expiration of their sentences, 


Ir is stated that a British magistrate has un+ 
earthed astounding evi.ience conuecting 0’ Donovan 
Rossa with the Patriotic Brotherhood conspiracy, 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


fae excitement in England over the dis- 
closures as to the Irish murder conspiracy 
has scarcely subsided, wher a fresh sensation 
is produced by an attempt to blow up the 
: Local Government Board offices in London, 
4 which is, of course, attributed to the Fenians. 
The explosion occurred on the evening of March 
15th, and waa so severe as to shake the galle- 
: Fies of the House of Commons, some distance 
‘3 away. Dynamite was used, and the building 
looked as though it had been bombarded ; but, 
happily, nobody was injured. This first out- 
: break of the dynamite party in London natur- 
ally made a protound impression, and strong 
: guards were placed about the Government 
: offices and the residences of the Ministers, 
The evening before tho explosion in the Gov- 
ernment offices, an attempt was made to blow 
up the London Times office, but no serious 
damage was done. 
The explosion occurred on the day next suc- 
Ceeding that on which the House of Commons 
had rejected, by the decisive vote of 250 to 63, 
Mr, Parnell's Bill amending the Land Act. Mr. 
Gladstone said the Bill amounted to a virtual 
remodeling of the Act, eliciting hearty cheers 
from the Tory benches by declaring that it 
would be in violation ot the duty of the Govern- 
ment to demand further sacrifices from land- 
lords. Mr. Gladetone also expressed the hope 
that Mr. Parnell would give assurance that the 
new crusade would be conducted ina strictly 
legal manner—a remark which derives new 
u emphasis from the work of the dynamite party 
On the following day. The trial of the murder 
Conspiracy prisoners has been set fur April 9th. 
The Transvaal problem is again demanding 
&ttention. The Boers have been making many 
attacks upon the native chiefs, and many Eng- 
hmen feel that it is the duty of their country 


An International Exhibition will be opened at 
Calcutta next December. Two thousand square feet of 
space have been rescrved for Amorican exuibitors, 


Ove of the coming reforms in this country 
is the adoption of a Constitutional Amendment 
allowing the Executive to veto separate items 
of an appropriation Bill. Governor Butler 
bas called attention to the necessity of sucha 
provision in Massachusetts in a recent veto of 
a Bill making appropriations for various ex- 
penditures connected with charitable and re- 
formatory institutions in that State. Some of 
these appropriations he approves; but he can 
only arrest others which he condemns by veto- 
ing the Bill as a whole. New York has set an 
excellent example to the country by a constitu- 
tional provision allowing the Governor in such 
cases to pass judgment upon any item without 
endangering the tute of the rest. ‘The system 
works admirably, and other States as well as 
the National Congress could not do a better 
thing in the interest of good legislation than to 
apply it in their respective spheres. 

TueRre is something touching in the tone of 
the reply which the chief of the Malagassy 
envoys addressed. the other day, to a delega- 
tion of Washington clergymen. These clergy- 
men had adopted resolutions expressing their 


Tus emigration to Canada from Great Britain 
fe expected to be anusually extensive during the en. 
suing year. One steamer, sathog from Liverpool for 
Halifax last week, took 450 emigrants, 


New Orieans is a good deal worried over 
a threatened danger of the most serious char- 
acter, being nothing less than the loss of the 
Mississippi River. For several years a larger 
part ot the Father of Waters has been de- 
‘lected into the Atchafalaya Kiver, and reaches 
the Gulf by that channel The Mississippi 
River Commission estimated that in 141 one- 
sixth of the flood discharge had been diverted 
to the smaller streams, and the increase has 
been so extraordinary since then that Captain 
Eads, of Fads jetties fame, declares that, if left 
to itself, the great river will within two or 
three years change its course entirely and 
pour down the Atchafalaya to the sea. As this 
would close the Lower Mississippi to naviga- 
tion and leave New Orleans on a amall and 
tributary stream, it is not strane that the 
people of that thriving city should be alarmed. 
To add to the seriousness of the situation. the 
failure of the River and Harbor Bill in the last 
Congress has put an embargo on the proposed 
works for arresting tl e detlection of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the New (ireans papers fear that 
this delay will prove disastrous. 


Mu. Paryett’s friends have resolved to take 
the question of the proposed test‘monial out of bis 
bands, A nat'onal movement in its tavor is ebout to 
be started uuder the auap.ces of Archbishop Croke aod 
others. 

Tur Catholic clergy of the diocese of Swineford, 
County Mayo, bave passed a resolution Churgtng the 
Goveroment with neglecting the distressed people, aod 
condemaing the remed:es offered of the workhouse or 
emigration 

Oxroxp defeated Cambridge again in tle annuat 
Colvera:ty race on the Thames, March 15th. Tne Cam. 
br.dges were tho favorites at great odda, but Oxford won 
easily by three lengths This gives Oxford 22 of the 40 
races thut have been rowed, to 17 for Cambridge and 
one tie, 

Gansrat Barrios, President of Guatemala, has 
published a prociamaton 19 which be strongly aivo- 
cates the establishment of the con‘ederation of the dive 
republics, and declares that he does not aspire to the 
Pres-dency of tt Indications po-at to trouble being 
caused in the event of (ho confederation echeme belng 
waruly pushed. 
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SPAIN. — THE LANDING#STAGE AND MONUMENT IN HONOR OF COLUMBUS, AT BARCELONA. 


SWITZERLAND, — LOUIS RUCHONNET, PRESIDENT FOR 1883, 


CEYLON,—THE CHIEF OF POLICE RECEIVING ARABI ON HIS LANDING AT 
COLOMBO. 


CEYLON.— LAKE HOUSF, COLOMBO, RESIDENCE OF ARABI IN EXILE, 


RUSSIA. — SUPPLYING HOT TEA TO STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYES IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


BULGARIA,— THE FORTIFIED CITY OF RUSTCHUK, RESIDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


TRELAND, — THE CONSPTRAOY TRIALS IN DUBLIN — FIRST APPEARANCE OF JAMES 
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BARRIER-REEFS. 


EAUTIFUL sktles and a sapphire sea, 
- Whose kiss on the saud falls lovingly, 
While soft airs hover o’er you und me, 
Aud the sun shines brave on the barrier. 


Sunset of opal, and waves of gold, 
A leaden line where the sea grows cold. 
‘Tears of protest—a tale half-told— 

As the shadows creep o’er the barrier. 


Storms sweep over the headlands gray: 
“ Miserere!” the wild winds suy, 
The cry of a hunted soul at bay! 

And the sea moaus by the barrier! 

* * » * 
Midnight skies with their blotred stars, 
Tempest and rack—then lurid bara, 

Of sunrise crimson the last fratl spars, 
Of a life-boat—wrecked on the barrier! 


‘a4 "49 me 
The Gold-seeker of the Sierras, 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


CHAPTER 1X.—(CONTINUED.) 


S she speaks, Colonel Billy, the blazing 
A comet, comes upon the scene. But he has 
taken a vaster orbitnow. The ‘‘ Vigilan- 
tes,” or rather a set of sleek villains, under shel- 
ter of that honored appellation, have taken pos- 
session of the camp and banished all idlers, 
also including such persons as were hostile to 
them. 

“‘Banished! Banished by the Vigilantes at 
last !”? gasps the comet. 

‘What! driven out?” says Gully, with af- 
fected pity, and then, chuckling, adds to himaelt: 
“My work. He is not for me, and is, there- 
fore, against me. He must go.” 

“Yes, new people come, call themselves 
Vigilantes, and drives us old ones out. It's 
rough, it’s tough. Total wreck : total wreck.” 

“Well, Colonel Billy,” says Gully, “shake 
hands and part friends. But it's too late to 
set out on a journey with your blankets to- 
night. What! Won't shake hands?? 

“Not with you, I reckon. Not with vou. 
Pretty low down; total wreck; but never 
shook hands with a man that shook his friends, 
and never will.” 

«“ What do you mean ?” 

“<1 mean you are a Vigilante. Yes. | know 
you by—by—the pure cussedness that’s in 

” 

“Why, I—I am not a Vigilante. I am—” 

*¢You are @ liar.” 

“What ?” 

“Stick to it, Billy!” cries Carrie, as she 
hands him a knife with which ehe has been 
cutting flowers. “He is a Vigilante, and the 
worst of the lot.” And the girl's face is a 
flame. 

“©You are!” ghonts the colonel, flourish- 
ing his knife. ‘‘And you are the man that’s 
been sending off all ‘’49’s’ friends one by one, 
one by one. And at last you'll send him off, 
and then Dandy. Oh, you’ve got devilment in 
you bigger than a mule. But I'll go. Total 
wreck; total wreck. I'll see old ‘’49’ just 
once more and go. Played out, played out. 
An old miner that never did any harm. That 
for twenty-five years dug out gold from the 
Sierras to make the world rich. But now— 
never mind. I'll go. I'll go. Total wreck.” 
And he drops the knife on the table and stum- 
bles down the rocky trail. 

‘Now, do yousce what kind of acritter you 
are?” gobs Carrie. ‘‘Poor, poor old Colonel 
Billy. Why, if he owned the whole Sierras, 
and you come and wanted it, he'd give it to 
you. And here you come,” she adds, indig- 
nantly, “and he must go. You won't let him 
have even a place to lie down and die in.” 
‘And she sits and again is busied with her 
flowers. 

“Carrots, don’t be too hard. The man is 
sent away because he has no visible means of 
support. All such men must leave the camp. 
Tam going to get married and settle down, and 
I want a respectable neighborhood.” 

“Well, we can't have that while you're 
around.” 

“No ” 

“No! Guess you'll go after ‘’49’ and Char- 
ley next. But if you do, look out for lightnin’.” 

+*No, I won’t; all such honeat and industri- 
ous fellows like them will remain, and 1 will 
make friends with them.” 

“Bet you a forty-dollar hoss you 
friends with them.” 

“Oh, but I will! Iam going now to the 
tunnel to find Charley and ‘’49,’ and I'll bet 
you a new silk dress they both come to my 
wedding.” 

“+] don’t want any of your silk dresses. But 
they won't come. They are square, they are; 
not two-faced and triangular.” 

“Why, Carrots, what do you mean? Come, 
let's be friends.” 

~ As he attempts to embrace her, Carrie starts 
up, raises her knife and cries: ‘‘ Look here! 
Do you see that California thistle on the rocks 
in the warm Autumn sun:” 

+ Well 2” 

‘’Well! But yesterday it was only a weak, 
helpless plant, and you could have crushed it 
in your hand, like that. But now it is atrong 
and sharp, and able to take care of itself! 
Sabe? Well, [’m just like that. Sabe. John?” 

‘¢Curse her!” mutters the man, aside, then, 
turning, he says: *‘Good-by for a few minutes. 
1 will see Charley and ‘’49,’ and you will all 
come to my wedding to-night. Yea, you will.” 

“To-night!”? muses Carrots to herself, as 
she still arranges the flowers for Charley. 

“To-night! And that vicious Pelle is to be 
married to-night. Well. it’s about a match, 
I guess,” and as she settles the flowers. she sits 
at the table singing an old negro melody, the 


don’t make 


same that Black Sam sometimes sings. She 
arranges the leaves in the basket, and makes 
her bouquet very picturesque and sets it in an 
old can on the table. *‘ That bread ’s for her 
dinner. Wonder where I got that song. Think 
I knowed it always,’ she mutters, as she re- 
commences it. 

The flaming comet returns, poking its fiery 
nose in the little girl's face. He is drunk and 
happy. 

“That ain’t ‘749s’ Christmas song (hic), 
that ain't.” 

‘“What! Notgone, Colonel Billy? I’m glad 
of that.” 

“I got a drink (hic), a farewell drink, down 
at the forks of the trail ; a real, genuine, good, 


farewell drink (hic). Feel better. Won't go 
at all now.” 
“Good. You stay right here. This is the 


centre of the earth.” 

“It is. Why, I couldn't leave this place 
now (hic). I should go round and round, and 
round, like the sun around the world, and 
never, nevergitaway. No! 1 guess I’ve dug 
holes enough in the Sierras to entitle me toa 
grave. And I'll stay (hic), go right back to 
town and stay. It they want to hang, let em 
hang. Don't care anything to be (hic) hanged !” 
And the poor old colonel totters down the 
trail. 

A few moments pass when young Devine 
suddenly dashes in, holding a scroll of papers 
with a big red seal; he is feartully excited, 
and looks back over his shoulder, like one that 
is pursued. 

“ Why, Charley ! how excited you are.” 

‘No, po; never mind that ; where is ‘7497 2” 

“Why, he was to town, and I heard him ask 
the store man for credit, and the store man 
said he couldn’t have even acracker any more. 
So he went off with his gun to get somethin’ 
good for our dinner, 1 guess. But what’s the 
matter, Charley ?’ 

“Nothing; nothing, my child-- my darling. 
But, can you keep a secret? Oh. I do wish 
“49? was here. Can you keep this for me? 
Keep it as you would keep gold.” And he 
gives her the marked package of papers. 
“You will keep it and the secret :” 

Silently the girl hides the papers in her 
bosom. 

“Keep it! As the stars of heaven keep the 
secrets of the better world, I will keep it,” she 
devoutly says. 

“Thank you! Thank you. my—my—my— 
love, my life. Yes, yes, I love you, poor, 
beautitul little waif of the camp, with all my 
heart. But there, I must back to the tunnel 
to my work. Tell no one I was here. Do not 
even whisper it to ‘'49.". There! and eagerly, 
wildly, he kisses her. ‘(iood-by ; I will be 
back soon, soon, soon.” And the excited man 
dashea away as he came. 

‘se kissed me! And he loves me! Oh, 
my patience! Kissed me, and kissed me, and 
kissed me! Kissed me three times at onct. It 
took my breath away. Oh, I'm go happy. 
Ile gave me this to kcep. I wonder what it 
is? And I wonder what the secretis? And 
what the trouble is? Trouble? Trouble? 
No; there is no trouble now. There can never 
be any trouble any more now, for Charley 
loves me.” 

As she thus talks to herself, “’49” comes 
down the trail with a hairy ring-tailed coon, 
his gun on his shoulder. ‘Hello. Carrots!” 
And he throws down the coon; then he hob- 
bles to her, laughing. ‘Goin’ to sing the old 
song tor me?” 

“© Yos, and I won't never go to old Mississip 
no more.” 

“That's right. You stay right here, and 
when I strike it—ha, ha!—but, won't you 
kiss me?” 

The girl is a long time arranging her mouth: 
she shrugs up her shoulders: she is laughing 
as she remembers Charley's kiss. 

“Yea; oh, ves. Jhere? I wanted to—to— 
to—kiss somebody again!” ‘‘’49”' starts sur- 
prised. ‘Does it? Lo you? Did it—did it 
do you as much good to—to— Vo you like 
as well to be kissed as—as— Jo you feel ag 
splendid as 1 did when—when— Joes it 
make you tingle all over, and feel comfortable 
and warm, and summery, when ——” And here 
the girl hid her face, and then whirig about 
and lauzhe in the old man’s face till she crics. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

‘He —he—he—he kissed me ; he— Charley.” 

“ Go—go—go- long.” 

‘‘Yes, he did. And he sa‘d he loved me, 
and he has gone back——” Then, suddenly, 
and very seriously. she says, ‘‘ No, he -he— 
he wasn't here to-day ; it was yesterday —to- 
morrow !” 

“‘ Well, I don't care when it was, or where 
it was. He's an honest, square boy; and. when 
we strike it in the tunnel, 1’]1 make you rich, 
rich. Butit’s rough times now. Ilain’t secn 
such times since “49.” 

©0749,? tell me something. Didn't you never 
love anybody 2” 

“Why, why, yes, my girl. I—I loved my 
mother.” 

‘¢T wish I’d a had a mother. But, 1 reckon, 
I never had. No, lyuess I never had a mother, 
$749,7 she earncatly says. 

“ Never had a mother to love?” 

‘No; guess that’s why I love Charley, ain’t 
it? But, now, come, ‘’49,’ didn’t you never 
have anything to love besides your mother ?” 

“ My child, don't ask me that —don’t.” 

‘Why I won’t, then. ‘’49,’ if it hurts your 
feelings. But I kind o' like to talk about such 
things now.’ 

“Well, what is it I can tell you?” 

“Why, about yourself. You are always 
shut up just as tight as a bear in Winter time. 
Weren’t you never young? And didn’t you 
never love no girl like me?’ 

“Yes, yes, yes.” 

‘« And she didn’t love you back ?” 

‘She did! God bless her !” 

The girl leaves her flowers and crosses over 
to * 14927 

“And why didn’t you marry her, then *”” 

_ “Now, Carrots, you're lifting up tbe water. 


gates and you'll flood the whole mice,” he 
replies, in a dreary, yet half-menacing, tone. 

“*Well, I’m so sorry, ‘49.’ 1'm 80 sorry. 
But I want to know. I’ve got no mother to 
talk to, ‘749,’ and I—I want to know how these 
things come out. Tell me about it, please tell 
me about her.” 

“] will tell you, my honest child, just blush- 
ing into womanhood, I'll tell you.” 

“« Well, sit down on this rock here. Tell me, 
now won't you?” ; 

Aa if not heeding her, the man looks at the 
flowers and caresses her tendcrly. 

“ And you like those luwly little Winter 
flowers you have gathered from the rocks for 
Charley and me? The lowly little fowers?” 

“Yes, yes, they ure so lowly; and they 
ain't big. But they're so sweet, ‘749.’ ” 

“True, true! My child, in this cold, hard 
world, the sweetest flowers are lowly. The 
sweetest flowers grow closest to the ground.” 

» And you did love her? Tell me, *’49,’ tell 
me.” 

Still, in an evasive mood, the old man tries 
to escape the curious little maid. 

“ And Charley's got a sweetheart,” 

“Yes, he’s got a sweetheart, and I’ve gota 
sweetheart. Now, didn’t you never have a 
sweetheart, $7497 7” 

*©No, no, no—shoo! 
will rain this evening ‘” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care. I know 
I’ve got a sweetheart, and Charley’s got a 
sweetheart. And didn't you really never have 
a sweetheart, ‘749’ 2?” 

“My child, I—I—yes, I'll tell you. I never 
told anybody. But I'll tell you, and tell you 
now ; and never, never do you mention it any 
more, for I can't bear to think about it,” and 
his voice quivers. 

“Why, poor. dear ‘’49’— why I didn’t know 
you ever could cry.” 

“No, no. I don't often cry. You see, when 
it took half a year to come here, and half ot 
us died gettin’ here; why, the cowardly didn’t 
start, and the weak died on the way; and so 
it was that a race of giants came here in ’49— 
men that could die, but not weep.” 

* Yes, 1 know, ‘749.’ The old boys were the 
best ones. Lut there ain't many of ‘em now.” 

“Not many now. They’re up there on the 
hill—up above the trouble of the world— 
nearer the pure white snow—ncearer the great 
white throne.” 

“Oh, ‘74971 But Aer. And dont, please 
don't cry.” 

The old man’s rugged cheeks are bcdewed 
with tears. 

“Well, you see that poor wife leaning her 
head on the mantel there—she stands before 
me all the time when I turn back to think, 
and it makes me cry,” 

“But she; she was good and true ?” 

‘Good and true? Good and true ; and pure 
as the gold I’m to find in the tunnel and make 
you and Charley rich with, my girl "—this en- 
thusiastically. 

“ And you will never see her any more?” 

“Yes, yes, when I strike it in the tunnel. 
But, then, you see, it was so long, so long, so 
long! When I began that tunnel 1 was cer. 


Do you—you think it 


tain I'd strike it in a month—then I sail in a- 


year. And all the time the little boy baby 
crowin’ in its cradle, and its sweet mother 
bendin’ over by the mantel waitin’, waitin’, 
waitin’.” 

“Dear, dear old #749.’ 

‘You see, we ‘forty-niners never knew much 
of books, or were much for writin’ letters. 
And then, you know, we wanted to surprise 
‘em at home. And so we didn't write, but 
kept waitin’ to strike it, and go back and gur- 
prise’em. <A year slipped through my fingers, 
and another, and another, and another, and 
another. And all the time these mountains, 
lifted like an eternal wall of snow, and the 
mighty plains, bald and bleak, and vast, rolled 
like a sea between. But I'll strike it yet. I'll 
strike it yet.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry! I wonder if Charley — 
well I'd never let Charley go off like that—no, 
siree |” 

‘But there, there ; never mind. I’llsee her 
yet. Yes, I will. And you are going to be 
rich, too, some day. J willstrike it yet. You 
will be a great lady some day, see if you don’t. 
But we must get dinner now.’ And here he 
puts the girl from before him as he riscs and 
picks up tle coon. ‘It is going to be a glori- 
ous good dinner, too.” 

“What are you going to have °” 

“This — coon!” 

‘‘What’s Charley going to have? 
working in the tunnel all day.” 

* }Je’s goin’ to have coon, too.” 

“ But he won't like coon.” 

“Why not? Coon is better than horse, or 
mule, or dog. I’ve tried'emall. { have been 
here since 49, and I reckon I ought to know ; 
coon is the best thing. for this scason of the 
year, in the world. 1] have just been yearnin’ 
for coon, just been pinin’ for coon. Set the 
table, Carrots.” Then, hobbling away and hold- 
ing it up, and talking to himselt and the coon, 
he says: ‘Oh, why did you cross my path? 
Why wasn’t you a deer, or a grouse, or a rab- 
bit, or a squirrel, or anything in this world, 
but a horrible, greasy, ring-tailed coon?” 

“Poor old ‘749,’ and he loves her and he left 
her, too. It Charley should leave me like that, 
I'd-—” As Carrie muses Devine comes up. 

“You'd what, my pretty pet?’ says the 
young man, as he throws down his pick and 
specimens and stoops to kiss her. 

“Oh, Charley! Didn't think you was ina 
thousand miles of here, or I wouldn't have 
been thinkin’ about you at all.” 

‘And really you ought not to think about 
me. I'm not worth thinking about; so much 
trouble— so much tronble,”’ he adds, sadly. 

“Why, what trouble can there be, Charley, 
if you love me, and— and I love you, and all 
this beautiful world is ours to love in? But I 
must set the table now.” 

Devine kisses his hand to her, and sits on the 
rocks reading a letter just come in trom Lawyer 
Snowe, as she scts the table and sings! 


Tle’s been 
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[Maron 24, 1883, 
—— 
sro suddenly she stops, 
archly, says: “Uh, Charley, did y 
news! Belle and— stop cane ate ns 
take the news a little at a time, or all Age 
heap? Well, then, here goes, all at neat 
They are to be married to-mght!’ oe 
Jt is old news to the young miner. 
“Belle to be married,” he muses, ‘to that 
man! And what will Snowe think of fea ? | 
He must have heard it somehow, and that is 
why he comes, post-haste.” And he azain x 
fers 2 ne letter just received. ead 
‘““And you used to like h idn't y : 
You used to try to get close he fee 


things, didn’t you? You liked her and say 


and, looking u 


‘ id she 
liked the other feller. That's just ine 
way. Nobody never likes anybody apace 


body likes.” 

‘*T never loved Belle.” 

: Fon nerer loved her ?” 

id, and I did not. Listen: a i 

8 heart must love something. Lose the big 
of woman — is as necessary to the existence of 
a real man as the sunlight to the lite and per- 
fection of & flower. But until a man meets hig 
destiny, reaches his ideal, he must of needa 
lean out to that which is Nearest; ag the vine 
climbing feebly up to the sun lays hold with | 
ita tendril on whatever it can, be it foul or : 
fair, the heart of man takes hold of the highest 
ane eh near his, and then awaits | 

s destiny. Jealousy is born of an insti 
Kae wlevee of this tri ” asa 

e girl starts away and th 

whine # y en comes back. 

“You don't understand” 

“No; that’s all Modoc to me.” 

OW hes you bebe Aaah some time. So 
run along now. am sad, and i 
ihn must sit and 

“All right! Just so, you don’t thi 
Bai y on’t think of 

“ Hello, Charley !” says “49.” witha 
and tenderness that means much, as he el j 
hobbling out from the cabin where he has been | 
preparing the coon for dinner. “Them flowers 
smell so, Carrots?” ; 

“1 don’t smell nothin’, except Lucky Tom.” 

ee Ido! Whew! Coon without Thperas ‘ 
without crackers. I ain't seen such times, ‘ 
Carrots, since 49.” 

“T am as bungry ag a wolf, ‘’49” What | 


have you to day for dinner?” asks Devine. 

Here Carrots catches up and hands her flow- 
ers to Charley. She thrusts them in his face 
for fear he will smell the coon. 

““T brung ‘em—I brunged—I bringed-I— 
brought ’em—from the mountains—away up 
against God’s white snow.” 

‘And you are His angel, sent down from 
the shining gates, California flowers! Silent j 
orators of a voiceless world. How beautiful! | 
How perfect and how pure! When my—what 
is that I smell ?” 

* Flowers!” 

“No! That's the coon,” says ‘'49,” grimly, | 
when he finds he can no longer conceal the ; 
truth. ‘We will have coon for dinner. It is 
a dinner fit for a king—coon straight.” 

The young man sees their embarrassment, 
and tries to laugh as he says: “ If it tastes as 
it smells, I am afraid I don’t want any coon 
straight.” 

“Yes, guess it is the coon, Charley; I | 
thought at first it was the flowers. It smells 
strong enough. Smells stronger than Lucky 
Tom.” 

‘Now, look here, both of you. Just listen 
tome. There's a certain time in the year, in 
this peculiar, glorious climate, when you re- 
quire a change of diet. When you require 
coon. I have been here since ’49. I reckon 
I'd ought to know.” 

“Of course, he knows. He’s right. He's al- 
ways right. I know that coon—is— well, coon 
is coon, Charley,” adds Carrie. 

“Yes, that’s a fact. Why, you couldn’t get 
such a dinner as coon straight in New York 
for love or money. No, not even in London.” 

Carrots is busy all the time setting the table. 

“There's the salt and the mustard, and 
where’s the pepper? ‘’49,'” she cries, 
“ where's the black pepper? Oh, here's the 
black pepper. And here's the red pepper. 
And here's the gray pepper.” And with 
stately and graceful ceremony ehe sets each in 
its place on the rickety old table, singing 
snatches of old negro songs as she does £0. 

“Llack pepper and red pepper and white 
pepper and gray pepper. Anything else! 


laughs Devine. 
’ There's the toothpicks. What | 
| 


EE 
eer 


““ Yes—yes! 
magnificent toothpicks for this season of the 
year! Ding dong, ding dong. First bell. 
Here ‘’49” enters with the coon, 

“Yes, little Sunshine, let's make the best 
of it.” ; 
“Will you allow me? says Devine, and 
bending down he crooks his elbow and con- 
ducts her to the table, at which they all ait 
with much mirthful ceremony. _ 

“It's a grand thing to live in a country 
where you can get coon whenever your health 
requires it,” gays “749.” ees 1 

“Tt is a delicious coon, Charley. coli 
the girl, as she pretends to eat greedily, he ‘ 
ing her head aside, pretending to be afraid les! 
the pepper will get into her eyes. 

‘(Tt ig a grand dinner,” says “* 49. 

“Some bread, please ?” asks Devine. 

“Eh? | 

“You forgot the bread.” “ 

se didn't forget the bread. Charley. ae 
never eat bread with coon. Coon aay 
don't go together. Injins never eat brea is 1 
their coon. I’ve been here since 49, an 
ought to know.” . 

“But lam pee ao toe 
coon without bread. 

“© You don't expect to get everything —Comr 
and bread —and— everything st once, 
rou 2” cri arrots, 7 
er hot eat this without bread 1” ex ! 

laims Devine. 
me? Look here; be a good boy and eat your 
coon, Charley,” urges-the old. pine 

“Hungry as Lam, 1 cannot eat this. 


and I can'teat this 


| | 


Manrc# 24, 1883.) 


The old man lays down his knife and tork. 
He is very serious and full of trouble. Rising 
slowly and sadly, he says, from the bottom of 
his brave old heart: 

“Well, then, listen to me I have done tle 
best Icould. I tried to hide it all from you, 
hut I can’t any more. A good many times, 
Jately, ] have said I was sick, and | didn't eat. 
It was because there was not enough for both 
of us. I wanted you to eat anil be strong, so 
that you could strike it in the old tunnel. 
Now, there is nothing more to eat. Nothing 
more for any one. Charley, more than twenty 
years 1 worked on in that old tunnel there — 
all alone—till you came. I believed every 
day that | would strike it. All my companions 
are dead, or have made their piles and gone 
away. All along the long and lonely road ot 
my hard life, I see, as I look back, little grassy 
mounds—they are the brave miners’ graves. 
Tam the last man left. The grass every year 
steals closer and closer down about my cabin 
door. In a few years more the grass will 
grow over that door-sill, and long, strong and 
untrodden it will grow in my trail there ; the 
squirrels will chatter in these boughs, and 
none will frighten them away —for ‘’49’ will 
be no more! And yet, for all that, | have 
never complained. 1 did believe, and I do still 
believe, we will strike it yet. But now—but 
now! If you love me, eat your coon!’ . 

There are tears in Charley's eyes as he cries: 

“*My dear old partner, forgive me. Why 
didn't you tell me of this before?” 

“Tf you love me, eat your coon——”? : 

“Take a toothpick, then,” laughs the girl. 
**T didn’t mean that, Charley. You sha’n't be 
without bread. Here !’? and she takes the loaf 
from the basket under the table. 

‘* Why, where did you get this ?” 

“Up there, of her— old Mississip,.” 

“Then it’s her bread, and I won’t eat it,” 
says “749.7 

“Te ain't her bread. It was her bread, but 
I stole it, and it ain’t her bread any more.” 

“«My poor child, what have you done :”” 

“‘Nothin.’ I knowed, ‘’49,’ you had no bread. 
They’ve got lots of bread, and I don’t care 
that ”—and loudly she snaps her fingers —“ for 
the whole lot. Why, it wasn't nothin’, was it, 
Charley? It it was, 1 won't never, never 
steal any more.” ‘ 

“(It was very wicked—a crime,” he gravely 
replies. ‘‘Yet, if you, a mere child, hungry, 
knowing neither right from wrong, are guilty 
jor taking bread, how much more guilty am 
1? ‘749,’ hear me !”’ cries the young man, start- 
ing to his feet. « That man, Gully, came to me 
to-day, taunting me with his good fortune and 
my misery. He came in that tunnel to ask me 
to his wedding. And there, deep in the dark 
earth, face to face, man to man, | fought him, 
overthrew him, weak as I was, and took from 
him a package of papers. I gave it to her to 
keep. I ama robber.” Bs 

‘““Why, my boy—what? What do you say, 
Charley ” 

“IT knocked him down and took a package 
of papers from him.” 

“ Yes. and I'll keep ’em, too!” shouts the 
girl, as she etrikes her breast. 

“Charley, Charley !” cries ‘(’49.” “Beware 
of the Vigilantes! The conscience of Califor- 
nia! The Vigilantes !” 

“Well. Til keep ’em till the cows come 
home, Vigilantes or no Vigilantes,” answers 
Carrie, sulkily. 

“My poor, poor boy!” says “49.” 

‘*Gully is one of the Vigilantes, ‘’49,’” says 
the girl, . 

“Yes, and co merciless! Give me that 
package, girl. I, old ‘’49,’ will keep it.” 

The girl hands him the package, while the 
young man timidly asks: . 

“Why, what will you do with it?” 

“ When they come tor it, boy, as they will, I 
will give it up. Yes, that’s right, Charley, 
That's squar! They wont, you know—they 
won’t dare to hurt me. Why, I’ve been here 
since 49. They won't hurt me, boy. {’m old 
“49 Oh, they won't hurt me.” His aftected 
cheerfulness as he speaks is pitiful to see. 

‘You take a great load off my shoulders. 
“749. Let me tell you that I was robbed of 
those very papers, which made my mission 
here worse than ueeless. I wrote back to the 
hard old lawyer, and he has answered grutily 
that he will come on and ‘tend to the business 
himself. He may be here at any moment, and 
he will find me a rubber when he comes.” 

“There, there, my poor pard,” cries “49,” 
“T's all right, it’s all right. Now, Carrots, a 
little song—one ot your pretty little negro 
melodies that you say you was born a singin.’” 

Just as Carrie is about to sing she pauses, 
her eyes opened to their widest extent. 

‘The Vigilantes!” cries the girl, as she looks 
down the trail over hershoulder. Allstart to 
their feet ag they hear the sullen tread of 
armed men. The Vigilantes stride into the 
yard, Gully at their head. 

‘‘There!” he shouts, as he points at Levine. 
“That's the man that robbed me.” 

“You are the prisoner of the Vigilantes” 
says the captain of the company. “Iron him, 
men!” 

Here the old miner's voice rang out: 

“Stop! One word! You all know me. 


THE AUTIIOR OF « HOME, SWEET 
HOME,” 
d hese years ago the Faust Club, of Brooklyn, un 


hope that the dust of Payne might be deposited in 
his native soll and a suitable monument erected 
above it. This hope ts at last, over thirty years 


Mberality of W. W. Corcoran, the Washington mil- 


removal of the poet’s remains from the grave in 
Tunis to a more appropriate resting- place {n a 


‘*Home, Sweet Home” died at the Amorican Con- 
sula'e in Tunis, April 1st, 1852, and was buried in 
the cemetery there. A broad marble slab bore an 
appropriate inecription, and in the little Protest- 
ant church ts a chancel window to his memory, 
Placed there by a few Engi{sh -Bpeak'ing real. 
vent of Tunis, whose adm:ration and respect for 
Payne were decided and aincere, The diainterment 
of the remains took place one evening @ few weeks 
aco In the presence of a dozen Europeans and sev- 
eral Arab gentlemen, The body was carried into 
the church, white an English gentleman atthe little 
American-made organ played the air, and a sweet- 
voiced American lady sang the immortal song of the 
dead poet. A spectator draws this graphite picture 
of the scene: *‘As the tender words tremulously 
Qeated through and Mled the ho-y placv, hearts 
swelled, eyes were suffused, and 


‘A charm from the sky seemed to hallow us there,’ 


Tongue cannot tell nor pen deseribe the effect of 
that song under the clrcumstances stated. The 
gloaming of the coming evening had crept into the 
cha) el, and the ‘dim religious light’ that Payne's 
Poetic temperament could have understood and 
absorbed, bathed all, both living and dead, in its 
meliow radiance. The twilight went on apace, and 
the poor remains were left to He there until the 
next morning, guarded by the faithful dragoman, 
Who In life, as in death, was atanch and faituful to 
the last.” Next day the body was puton board the 
French steamer buund for Marseilles, and from that 
port it was taken early in March by a vessel bound 
to New York. 

These late honors to the immortal poet have 
drawn fresh attention to the history of his check 
ered career, and lend a new interest to everything 
connected with his life. Some of the principal in- 
cidents of that Ile are referred toon our editortal 
page. Our filustrations include sketches of the 
old homestead at Easthampton, 1, I., where he 
spent the larger part of his early childhood, and 
the memory of which ever remalned fresh iu his 
mind, and @ portrait of the poet as he appeared 
when & young nan. 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Monument to Christopher Columbus, 


memory of Christopher Columbus, This monument, 
after the design of Seftor Don Cayetano Burgas, will 
be as unique as tt will be typical. Astatue of the dis. 
coverer of America will be placed on a pedestal 140 
feet high, and the base of the pillars ornamented 


intrepid and skillfulexplorer. Within one hundred 
yards of this monument, and forming part and 


can embark and disembark their passengers, This 
quay will be divided into three sectlons—a central 
and two lateral; the latter in the form of the prows 
of the bouts Pinta and ina, in Which the valiant 
navigator did and dared 80 much. The central sec: 
Uon will be ornamented with a magnificent balus- 
trade, enriched by statues of the most celebrated 
explorers of all nations, This monument will, in- 
devd, be worthy of the City of the Catalans. 


The Swiss President, 


The Swiss nation have selected thelr Prestdent for 
1883, and their cholce would seem to have fallen 
Upon the right man for the right place. M. Louls 
Ruchonnet was born In England jn the year 1834, 
Where his father and mother were then residing, 
In the year 1458, having completed his studies, 
which had been prosecuted both in England and 
Frauce, M. Couls Ruchonnet repaired to Lausanne, 
and entered the Academy of Jurisprudence. In 
1863 he plunged into political life, and was elected 
to the Great Council! of his canton. In 1868, s0 
marked were his abilities, that ho waselected Presl- 
dent of the Council of his canton, and In 1873 he was 
honored with a seat In the National Council and the 
Presidency of the Prinelpal Commtitee. In 1882 he 
was elected Vice-President, and we now find him 
nominated for the Presidency of 183. No man has 
worked harder at his profession, and no man stands 
higher in the picturesque country of William Tell, 


Arabi in Exile, 


Arab! Pasha reached Ceylon, whither he was sent 
in exile, on the 1th of January, and on the follow. 
{ng day landed at Colombo, in the presence of a 
dense crowd. He was recoived by the Chief of 
the Ceylon Police, and escorted to Lake House, his 
appointed residence. This, a8 shown In our illus- 
tration, 8 a spacious. long two-story building, staud- 
Ing In extensive park-like grounds, The clump of 
palms on the left of the house 1s acocon- nut planta. 
tion; the bushes on the right are MAnNgoes; While 
the tall trees on the right of the picture are firs, 
Arabl is said to be perfecily contented with his lot, 
and he appears to have been Kindly, if not enthust- 
astically, recelved by the people among whom he Ig 
to live, 


Hot Toa for Railway Employ és. 


Tea 1s the favorite beverage of all classes In Rus- 
sin, Our illustration presents a scene at a Btrect 
railway station In St. Petersburg, In which the con- 
ductors and drivers are being refreshed by copious 
draughts of hot tea in the pauses of their labors, 
The drink {9 at least safer and more healthfl than 
the cheap intoxicants which are so common in that 
country. In Philadelphia and some other citles of 
the United States rallway employes are suppiled, in 
Winter, with hot coffee, which is quite as refresh- 
Ing, no deubt, as the beverage provided for thor 
Russlan brothers, 


A Aistoric Bulgarian City, 


Tv re since 749. This boy—wha Rustchuk, a fortified town of Bulgaria, ies on 
pe ata here y dg the right bank of the Danube, nonrly opposite Glur. 
y é out. 97 | fevo, and has @ po; ulation of some 30,00. It is 
The man who robted me of my papers,” | the seat of a Greek Archbishop, and contains nine 
shouts Gully. mosques, Greek and Aarhenian en eehes, ad bev 
ww ” j eral synagogues, Silk, wool, cotton, leather and 
oe went the robber, anys ae captain, other goods are manufactured, and the trade is 
bia es ve t th obber. I want m steadily growing. ate city has been Tee dure 
. we wan er a Y | ing the pase century of many engazements between 
papers,” roars Gully. ths Turks and the Russians. In 1810 {ft suet ndered 
A o ig | to the latter after a long siege, and after holding tt 
b he old man panicles: the pipers from his for two yours the cay-turs burned it, but it was soon 
osom, and as he holds them alott cries : Here | penuit, our lustration shows the fortifications 
war Arita aad—I am the robber ” which were constructed In 1853, 
“What! You, old 749?” 
¥ : he Centennry of Bolivar. 
“Yes, I! Old 492” = 
‘J . 
A ae i : It !8 proposed to celebrate the Bolivar Centenalal, 
.wO men seize shim roughly from behind, which comes off on the 24th of July next, w.th beflt. 
while Devine and Carrots throw themselves on tlug ceremonics, Bolivar. being recognized as the 
vee knees and grasp his hands, as if to save | liverator of Venezuela, the aversion peer pisiue 
them fr : ; be erected in his honor on this occasion has been 
ivi from the cruel manacles of the merciless hailel with acclamation. The design represents 
Vigilantes, 
(To be continued.) Bolivar aloft, upheld by four allegorical statues, 


valled in Prospect Park # co'oasal bust of John 
Howard Payne, which they had presented to the 
city. In bis address upon that occasion Mr. Thomas 
Kinsella, the President of the Club, expressed the 


after the poot’s death, to be realized, through the 


lionatre, who made provision some time ago for the 


cemetery near the national cap.tal. The author of 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 


The cultured and patriotic City of Barcelona is 
about to erect a superb monument in honor of the 


with tliustrations {n bronze commemorating the 
signal services rendered to the world by this truly 


parcel of it, will be @ quay, at which small boats 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


representing respectively Patriotism, Liberty, South 
America, and an Emanelpated slave. In Lolivar’s 
hand will wave the lag whtch he triumphantly car. 
ried from the Atlantle to the Pacific, The principal 
fgure will be in bronze, richly gilt; the supporling 
statues will be of white marble or transparent 
onyx. Famo and History will fourm bas-rellefs, 
Around the monument will be a small square, taste- 
fully laid out and planted with trees, blooming 
shrubs and rare flowers. Founta!na and small 
Statues will be dotted here and there. This mouu- 
ment promises to be worthy of Bolivar—worthy of 
Venezuela. 
The Conspiracy Trials, 


We have already given the substance of James 
Carey's testimony in the Irish conspiracy examina- 
tons at Dubiin, Our picture {llustrates the scene 
When he first appeared in Kilmalsham Court 
House as an approver, and which was thus de- 
scribed by the London Standard of February 19th: 
“The prisoners did not appear to have lost the 
amallest degree of thelr wonted good spirits, They 
jostled each uther about in the most good-humored 
Manner in order to get a position in front of the 
dock, or at least close to some particular ‘chum’ 
or companion, Their greetings were apparently as 
effusive and hearty as ever. They had, however, 
scarcely settled in thelr places and looked round 
the court, before their self-possession gave place to 
very diferent feelings. Treading almost on their 
heels, and walking in a hurried and excited man- 
ner, came James Carey, representative for Trinity 
Ward in the Municipal Council of Dublin, master- 
builder, and self-consultuted exponent of the rights 
and wrongs of workingmen, now about to appear In 
the character of an approver. Surprise, indigna- 
Uon, scorn and disgust, Swept over the prisoners’ 
faces us they glared with fndignant scorn at the 
man who had ounce been their guide and leader.” 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD. 


Mr. H. HUMPHREY Moorr, the artist, upon whose 
shoulders the glowing mantle of Fortuny has, by 
right, descended, {s now the centre of that illus- 
trious inner circle In Paris, to belong to which is 


in itself a diploma that no yellow gold can buy. 
Surrounded by Gerome, Madrazo, Constant, Bastien 
le Page, Besnard, Baudry, de Nouville, and others 
of that bright particular hemisphere, Mr. Moore’s 
atelier ts a veritabie Kaaba tn the Mecca of Art, and, 
aided by his beautiful and accomplished Spanish 
wife, his entertainments are such as “suns of 
j Kings’ beseech invitations to. Mr. Moore has 
painted his way to name and fame and fortune. 
4 master of Color, he uses ft with deft and wondrous 
skill. He illuminates everything, from the Japanese 
Joss House to the glittering interior of a Moorish 
Harem. He weaves a gorgeous web after a fashion 
all his own, He haudies a Picture with extraor- 
dinary care, exquisite finish and fineness of touch, 
Mr. Moore since his residence in this city and in Ja- 
pan, whither he hied him to prise the Japanese se- 
cretof vivid colorings, has made giant strides in his 
art. His * Almeh,” exhibited here, gave promise of 
rich, luscious frult. The elegant poising of the body, 
the rosy and diaphanous draperies so admirably de- 
signed to set off her swaying movements and ripo 
contours, the marvelous flesh unts, the sym- 
phonies In rose, azure and gray, told that thig 
highly refined scheme of color was but a prelude 
to richer combinations, Mr. Moore has of late been 
patuttng Japanese subjects, not after the mode of 
the Japs, but in his own glittering methods. The 
‘‘orders”’ for these “ blis of Japland,” espectally 
from Americans, are as numerous ‘as they are 
generous and untrammeled., Sir Sidney Waterlow js 
among the list of Mr. Moore’s admirers, the worthy 
ex-Lord Mayor of London having ordered a “tea- 
house "’ Mr. Charles Croker, of California, folowing 
sult. Whether Mr. Moore is Justined tn straying for 
subjects Into the Land of the Rising Sun ts a ques- 
lion for ferce disputation 3 butofone thing we are 
certain: that the brilliant effects produced by his 
8un-dipped brush are justas sparkling, whether the 
sceue be laid beneath the shadow of the snow- 
crowned Fusiyama or in the nuonday glare of tho 
African desert, 


A Fever-proof Costume. 


THE British National Health Association has 
recently given {ts sanction to a novel dreas in- 
tended for the protection of sanitary visitors, nurses 
and others, who have to enter the rooma of persons 
suffering from infectious diseases. The garment 
{8 of mackintosh, glazed inside and out, and made 
completely to envelope the wearer and with a hood 
to cover the head. ‘hus only the hands and face 
remain exposed—a matter considered of com para- 
ively Iittle importance, as thease can be easily 
washed with disinfectants. A not less Important 
Object proposed to be effected by tho use of this 
dress Is that by its removal when tho wearer leaves 
the sick-room the clothes which have been pro- 
tected need not be changed, and the danger of the 
disease being carried from house to house or com- 
municated to susceptible persons in public vehicles 
fg obviated. A tight case for the fever dress to be 
Inclosed in 1s part of the invention. At the end of 
the day, or ns often as may be convenient, the dress 
can be cleansed with disinfectants, Further pro- 
tection fs given by a simple form of respirator. 
This tg made of two folds of thin washing - net, be- 
tween which fs placed a layer of medicated cotion- 
wool, through which the wearer can breathe, though 
no germs can pass, The respirator has lapo strings 
Which tle round the ears, Aficr use tho wool 1s 
burnt and the net washed. 


——— 


Horrible Death of Two Aeronauts. 


INFORMATION has been received of the frightful 
death of two over-daring aeronauts in Madrid, Cap- 
tain Mayitand an assistant ascended In a balloon 


in that city before an immense concourse of people 
on January 28th. When the balloon was 1,000 fect 
up Captain Mayit gotout upon a trapeze suspended 
from the basket and began his performances, Sud- 
douly erles of horror were heard, the trapeze rope 
Was seen to part, and the intrepid captain fell from 
the fearful height, turniug over and over till he 
struck the stone pavement. A moment later another 
shout went up from the people, The balloon, con- 
taining the other occupant, was seen descending 
with meteorle rapidity. It crashed agalnat the pro- 
Jecting eave of a house, hurling the occupant to the 
grouud. He diced tn a fow momonts, 


The Increase of Animal Life, 


IN discussing the subject of tho possible increase 
of animal Hfe, Dr, Darwin says: “There is no 
exception to the rule that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rato that, If not 
destroyed, (he earth would seon be covered by the 
progeny ofa single pair. Even slow-breeding man 
has doubled in twenty five years, and al this rato 
in a fow thousand yeara there would literally not be 
standing room for his progeny, Linnwus has cal- 
culated that if an animal plant Produced only two 
seelg—and there is 10 plant 80 unproductive as 
this—anid their seedlings next year produced two, 
and so on, then in twenty years there would be 
1;000,000 plauts The elephant is reckoned to be the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, and I have 
taken some pxins to estimate its probable minimum 
Talo of naiural increase. It will be under the mark 
to assume that lt breeds when thirty years old and 
Koes on breeding tll ninety years old, bringing 
ferth three pale of young in this interval, If this 
be sv, at the en-t of the fifth ceniury there would be 
| all ve 15,0U0,U0u elephants, descouded from the first 
patr.’”’ 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Turer thousand weavers are on a strike in 
the Buddersteld diatrict in England 


—A pecres has been published in Germany 
Probibiting the imporiat on of Americun hog products 


—Tne medical department of the University of 
the City of New York graduated a clusa of lod MODs 
last week. 


—Apmirat Von Sroscu, of Germany, has re- 
8'gned on account of a difereuce of Op:olon with Prince 
Bismarck. 


—De Lressers has sailed to Africa to begin sur- 
veys ‘p connection with the project to tura the Desert of 
Sahara into a aee. 


—Two wearo women died in New York and 
Brooklyo last week, one of whom was 103 years old 
aud the other 106 


—Germany has purchased 1,000 acres of Jand 
in Mexco und is Begotiating for 9,000,000 more for 
cvlon:zation purposes, 


~ Wear Point has made a new departure in 
Sending ber professors to study the methois of in- 
Structioo in other institutes of fearotng. 


—Two Chinamen who were expelled from 
Wayoesboro, Ga , by a mob have commenced su:ts for 
damages tn the United States Circu t Court. 


—A MEMORIAL hall is to be erected at Bristol, 
LL, in honor of Geueral Burnside sod the soldiers of 
the tuwa who perished tn the war for the Union, 


—Tue Congress of Colombia was formally 
opened op the Istinat. Io the election of Officers a 
black mao named Ruiz became Vice-President of the 
Senate. 


—A snake was found frozen in a solid block of 
tce that was out recently from a millpond tn Roalyn, 
Long Island. Oo boing thawed out and warmed, it was 
found to be alive. 


—Mvcu sickness prevails in the territory south 
of Evanaville, Iod., inundated by the recent overflow of 


the Obio River, the prevailing diseases being typhoid 
fever and dysentery, 


—A Butt prohibiting cremation under penalty 
of a tine of frum $500 to $1.000 and imprisooment of 
{rom one to three years bas been lotroduced in the Penn. 
sylvaoia Leg slature. 


—Louts Buanc’s cat, which awaited him every 
oight on the ataira on bis return from the Chamber of 
Deputies, died of grief a few days aftec b's death, baving 
Fe(uced to eat or drink. 


—Sin ALBxanpsr Camps, has introduced 
into tie Cavadian Senate an Amendment to the Post 
Office Act, forvidding any communication respecting 
lotteries irom boing seat by mail. 


—Tue American Peace Society which has now 
Invested funds to the @mount of about $60,000, has 
lately come into poascesion of a legacy of $40,000 from 
the late Rev. Dr. George C Beckwith. 


— A pisratcu from Calcutta says that it is in- 
tended to reduce the Tailway rutes to order to enable 
the growers of wheat io ladia to Compete on more 
equal terms with American producers, 


—Turee hundred clerks have been dismissed 
from the C-neus Office, Further discharges will be 
made at the beg'nn.ng of the next Hecal year in order 
to keep the expenses with n the @pfropriation, 


—Tur Town Council of Vienna has resolved to 
bold an exhibition in 1884 of articles connected with 
city improvements, Every Municipality to Europe, 
America and Australia will be invited to send exhibits. 


—A Former coiner of the New Orleans mint is 
working on a contract with the Mexican Government for 
the coinage of 190,000,000 pieces ot nickel money. The 
French Goverament ty algo about to oegin the issue of 
nickel con. 


—lIr is reported that the chief sovereigns and 
princes who were at Berlin during the celebration of the 
silver wedding of the Crown Prince aod Crown Princess 
have agreed to be represented by ambassadors only at 
the corunation of the Czar, 


—Gnrerar interest is taken by the Canadian pro- 
vinces to the coming Ashery exnib.tion next May in 
London, England. Sume of the exbibita are alrealy 
forwarded and others go th:s month, All bave coutr- 
buted save Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, 


—M. Cuantes pe Lesaers and a number of 
engineers have arrived at Panama trom France A 
powerlul dredcer ta shortly expected from the Caited 
States, and then work on the mouth of tbe canal on the 
A'luatio will be formally commenced A ‘boom ” in 
canal matters 18 prom sed by those interested, 


—P atrssuro, N. Y., has an “ Anti-Bribery 
Citizens’ Un.oa,” and the necess ty for the organization 
18 shown by a circular issued by 't, which declares that 
'o years past one third of the voters have opsaoly gold 
their ballots for caeb, aod that one-half or these have in 
addition comm.tted perjury upon being challenged. 


—Ostricu-rARMING seems likely to become 
established io Californian. One of the female birds whica 
were takea to San Francisco a few weeks axo bas begun 
to lay eggs, and a compauy has been formed, witha 
Capital of $30,000, called the California Ostrich Farming 
Company, which will at once commence active opera. 
tloas, 


News has been received at the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society that the Frencb had Peached the banks 
of the Niges, Colonel Desborde having been obliged to 
out hig way through the Beledegou region. He fought 
a battle with the Chef of Daba, after having croseod 4 
stream called Baoulé The victory was won by artil- 
lery, and the Chief of Daba was killed, as well aga large 
oumber of big followers. 


—Tue New York Assembly has passed the Bill, 
Which bad previously gone through the Senate, for the 
Preservat‘on of Niagara Falls. It provides for the ap- 
Po atment of an unpaid commission to select certain 
lands around the Falls whion sball bencetorth be re. 
served by the State in order to Preserve the scenery at 
the Falls, and to repair, ag much as muy be, the deface 
ments made by selfish landowuers. 


—By order of the Municipality of Rome this in- 
scr.ption will be placed on the huuse where Samuel F. B 
Moree, the inventor of the telegraph, lived white sn that 
citv: “S PP. B. Questa caea abito Dal XX Febbra:o, 
MDCCCXXX, Al V Gennaio, MDCUCXXXI, Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, [oventore del Telegrato electru- magaetico 
scrivente, Nato a Charlestown, 1 27 Aprile, 1791. 
Morte a New York, ti 2 Aprile, 1672 MOCCCLXXXUL" 


— Governor Sugarman, of Iown, has refused to 
accede to the request of the Prob:bit.on'sts io that State 
to call an exira seasion of the Legisiature in order to re- 
submit the Temperance Amendment tv the people. An 
examination bag convinced bim that Constitutional 
Ameodments can be proposed only at reguiat sess'ons. 
As Such a one does not meet until next January, the 
Towa people will bare a Prohibition canvass and @ Pregi- 
dential canvass to contest in 1884 
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‘‘ Now lilies white we bring 
In the joyous Easter morning—foretelling an eternal Spring.” 


EASTER MORNING. 
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THE DEATH OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
M OURNING on earth as when dark hours de- 
scend, 
Wide-winged with plagues from heaven; when 
hope and mirth 
Wane, and no lips rebuke nor reprehend 
Mourning on earth. 


The 802. wherein her songs of death and birth, 
Darduvse aud light, were wont to sound and 
blend, 
Now stlent, leaves the whole world less In worth: 
Winds that make moan and trium ph, skies that 
bend, 
Thunders avd sounds of tides in gulf or firth, 
Spake through his spirit of speech, whose death 
should send 
Mournivg on earth, 
A. C, SWINBURNE, 


ONLY A DREAM. 


By Mrs, M. A. DENISON. 


RICHLY furnished room in one of the 
principal atreeis of London, West End. 

Ita inmates were a beautiful woman, a 

handsome but somewhat haggard-luoking man. 

The latter etood opposite the mirror, and, 
though hip fave was turned towards it, he 
seemed to experience no great satisfaction at 
the countenance that met his gaze. 

The two had evidently been arguing some 
point, for the woman’s cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes were humid. 

“Do you think I would forego my engage- 
ments for a foolish dream?” he asked. 

“To please me, dear Ralph. You seldom 
do anything to please me, of late,” she 
pleaded. 

“Bah! Look at your wardrobe,” was his 
response. 

“Oh! dresses and nioney— yes; but I 
counted upon more than that when I left my 
father’s home. Consider, | gave up every- 
thing.” 

“ Yes ; and when will you cease to taunt me 
about it!” 

“Oh, Ralph, I never taunt you—at least, I 
never mean to. Forgive me—I am thought- 
less at times. You know I love you; but 
don’t you suppose J] see ’— and the charming 
face grew more eloquent as the dark eyes 
were brimmed with teara—‘“ that you never 
cared for me aa l care tor you? There, don't 
look that way. Only listen to me this once— 
stay home only to-day! .isetta is coming, and 
the poor girl will think it so strange it you 
are not here to welcome her. To-morrow the 
danger will be passed - to morrow | shall be 
happy again.” 

“A woman’s whim,” he responded, slowly 
drawing on his gloves. ‘The thing is simply 
impossible. I made the engagement. He- 
sides, I’m out of funda, and you know what 
that means to me —I may say to 7s—while in 
these very expensive apartments.” 

“Ralph, you know I would willingly go 
into the meanest —”’ 

“QOh,stop—stop! Nomore of that. Iknow 
that you don’t know anything about it. You 
never lived in a mean place in your life. You 
never had a wish ungratified, even since you 
have known me,.1 am proud to say, and you 
never shall, That is why I must go.out to- 
night.” : 

“Oh, Ralph, stop this way of living! I 
will be poor with you—live in lodgings, leave 
these splendid miseries, go anywhere—and 
love you to the end, if you will give it up.” 

“You talk to the winds, woman—I might 
say to the whirlwinds. If you continue in this 
strain much longer——” 

“We might go back home,” continued the 
woman, in, a broken voice. “My father can- 
not have cherished anger all this time.” 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed, sonorously. “TI 
think I see the old patrician standing on the 
rug with both hands extended ; methinks | hear 
him say, ‘1 forgive you; bless you, my chil- 
dren.’ Fancy, the son of an ordinary actor, 
whoze family were mountebanks from the 
bezinning—the man he cursed. But” —his 
voice grew low and hard—*I was not the only 
one he cursed. Don't you see it is working 

PP) 

“Don’t talk that way, Ralph, for heaven’s 
sake, or I shall lose my reason,” and with a 
half-smothered moan, the woman sank intoa 
chair. “Why not go back upon the stage? 
lam willing; anything for an honest living.” 

“You forget that I am prejudiced against 
hard work,” he said, turning half-aside. “1 
need a tortune at my back, with my luxurious 
tastes and my beggarly experience. I thought 
I should have one,” he added, bitterly, “ but 
there I was mistaken.” 

“Yes, but who knows what may happen? 
My father loved me once—thcre is no one to 
take my place; let us try——”_ Then, tright- 
ened at the forbidding expression of his face 
as he turned upon her, she shrank back, only 
adding, “Jf you would only stay home to-day 
—to-night! Oh, if you knew how fearfully 
real that dream was!"’ 

“Why, did 1 shoot you, or myself?” he 
asked, coolly. “Did | scatter my brains (quite 
an upnecessary commodity in my business) all 
over the floor? Bah! what weak things 
women are! I have |.ad occasion to remark 
that before.” 

“Then you will go! You will not heed 

e wn 

“T will go. 1 will not heed you.” 

“Then, Ralph, good-by; I shall never see 
you alive.” 

He burst into a low, musical Jauzh. 

“How well she would Jook in tragedy !”’ he 
said, posing his head one side, contemplating 
her with half closed eyce. ‘‘My dear, you 
would have made your fortune on the stage. 
Why didn’t we go at once into legitimate busi- 
ness?” 

“Will you go now?” she asked, her face 
brightening. “I will do my best; come, try 
me; see what an apt scholar I shall make— 
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anything—anything but this terrible uncer- | rooms!” said the young girl. looking about her. 


tainty?” 

“Ah, but, my dear, there's an easier way to 
fill my purse. When that is full of the hard, 
yellow rocks—” 

She made a gesture of despair, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“If this is to be our last interview, hedn’t 
we better play a little at the sentimental? 
Shall | kiss you at parting +” 

She sprang up and flung her arms about hia 
neck. bursting into @ passion of tears. 

“No nonsense !'’ he said, almost angrily, as 
he disengaged himself from her embrace. 

‘You will never speak to me that way 
again,” she said, with an emphasis so mourn- 
ful that it startled even him. 

“What was the dream ?” he asked, almoat in 
spite of himself. “I can at least hear it; but 
I shall not heed it, remember.” 

“It is not much to tell, only ”—and she 
looked up with a shudder—“ the horror of it 
~the horror that never leaves me! I dreamed 
you were in a room that seemed to me to be 
the apartments of a palace, it was so exquis- 
itely turnished. Jt was an oblong room, and 
pictures and statuary, and hangings that glit- 
tered with gold, and panels painted in the 
most exquisite colors, met my sight every- 
where. { did xot atop to look at these things, 
however. My attention was riveted on a long 
table richly draped in red. It did not seem a 
dinner, and yet there were men and women 
seated along both sides, and you were in the 
centre. Suddenly I saw at your back a tall, 
thin, evil-looking man, whose face held a ter- 
rible fascination. He seemed to be full of 
power: and his eyes gleamed and darted tire, 
ike the eyes of a basilisk. The awful eyes 
were fixed on you, following your every 
movement. 1 tried to warn you, but my 
tongue seemed powerless to move, and my 
limbs were palsied. Oh. how those evil eyes 
followed you! And presently 1 saw what 
broke the spell of my silence—that in one 
hand he held a shining dagger. and was only 
waiting his opportunity to strike you to the 
heart! 

“At last ’—she rose from the chair, white 
as death—“ at last the blow fell, and at that 
moment the clock struck—it was striking 
when I waked up—but the hands seemed to 
stand ata quarter of three. I screamed, but 
you neither heard me nor saw me—and then 
lL awoke.” 

“And whose was the face?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

If he felt any emotion as he listened to her 
description of a place he only knew too well, 
he gave token of none. - 

«How can I tell, except to describe it? A 
narrow, high forehead ; black, curling hair ; 
eyes brighter than diamonds; a look of as- 
sured power ; thin but handsome lips; tall, 
sinuous. Ah, I shall never forget that man— 
never!” 

“No. He don’t let people forget him, on&e 
they have seen him,” her husband said; and 
then looked up with a keen, almost frightened, 
glance, as he still stood smoothing his hat with 
his gloved hand. 

“Oh! then you know him? My dream 
means something. Now you will atay—oh, 
Ralph, you will stay?’ she added, with sup- 
plicating voice and eyes. 

“Indeed, I will not stay,” he made answer, 
impassively. “I'll go if only to show you of 
what intangible stuff dreams are made. So 
farewell, and torget—all you can,” he added, in 
a lower voice, and somewhat impressively. 
“Jf you don't see me again, why, farewell, 
and meet your fate as bravely as you met 
me. 

He went out, humming and laughing. leav- 
ing his wife sitting motionless, a nameless 
horror in her eyes, a faintness at her heart 
that she could not conquer. 

How much she had dared, how much she had. 
done for that handsome, wayward man! How 
dearly she had loved him, how fervently be- 
lieved in him! And even yet it seemed to 
her that if only once she could compel that 
better self of his to come out into the light, 
she might yet save him from the curse that 
seemed hovering over him. 

She believed in her dream, rather vision, 
she called it; and now he had gone to his 
doom, leaving her to suffer alone. 

There was nothing to be done but to endure 
her !oneliness. Jf she could but have followed 
him, as a strange yearning possessed her to do 
now! But how? He had taken a cab at the 
door, and she was not hardy enough to ven- 
ture out, particularly as a thick fog had sud- 
denly sprang up, obscuring the streets. 

For some moments she walked the room, 
her hands clasped, ker breast heaving with 
emotion. 

“To be in this great city alone!” she mur- 
mured!, “and he leaves me so often alone !”” 

She went to the grand piano and struck a 
few chords wildly ; they seemed only to recoil 
jn sound against her heart. She took up a 
dainty violin, but the tones held no melody for 
her. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open. 

“A lady,” said the pompous servant, with a 
doubtful glance at the vailed figure. 

Mrs. Forester came forward with a cry of 
almost rapture. 

Any one would have been welcome in that 
supreme hour—how welcome then his sister, 
whom she had never seen before! 

“T thought Ralph would be at the depot,” 
said the young girl, after her wraps had been 
taken off. “You don’t know what a time I 
had finding you. I am afraid he is by no 
means a model husband,” she added, laughing, 
litle knowing what pain she gave. “He 
used to think we girls never needed him, but, 
indeed, I think he should have met me.” 

‘«He would, I think, but for an engagement 
that called him away,’ said Mre. Forester, a 
sudden pain at her heart. 

_ Now perhaps she could while away the 
hours of that dreadful evening! : 

‘‘How pretty you are! and what lovely 


“<Do you make tea yourself?” 

“Oh, yes, always,” wae the reply, as the 
woman set a table daintily for the visitor ; 
‘Ralph likes the tea I make better than any 
other.’ 

“T should think he would,” eaid the young 
girl, admiringly ; she was herself very pretty, 
a blonde, with soft, shining eyes and flufty, 
golden hair. “Do you know I was so eurprised 
when | got your letter, saying I must come 
here ?” 

“Pray, why ?” asked her hostess, looking up 
with a smile. ; 

“ Well, because I am going to play in Lon- 
don. and came on with a troups,” was the 
candid answer. ‘ Don’t you see, we all thought 
you married beneath you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” and Mrs. Forester 
drew her breath hard. 

“Yea, of course we knew you did, for you 
were rich and of an old family—and besides, 
it was foretold.” 

“ What was foretold?’ queried her hostess, 
growing pale. 

*‘Everything as it has happened, so far,” 
was the reply. “ One night there was a dread- 
ful storm—1 shall never forget it—thander, 
hail, lightning, and rain and snow. Father 
came home 1n the midst of it, leading a half- 
blind old gypsy who had lost her way, and told 
us to be kind to her. She seemed very grate- 
ful, and in return for food and shelter told all 
our fortunes. Ourse—I mean we girls—were 
only commonplace, but Ralph’s was wonder- 
ful. He was to marry a great beauty and an 
heiress—to be fortune’s favorite in every way 
—but in a certain year to meet with an acci- 
dent, unlesa very careful, which would change 
hia whole career.” 

The woman listened with a smothered cry. 

“Do I frighten you?” asked the young girl. 

“No, no—go on. I was thinking,” was the 
response. 

“Well, sure enough, he married a beauty 
and an heiress—so that part of it came true. 
The other—well, if he is very careful, he will 
avoid that, perhaps.” 

“And he would go out to-night,” groaned 
her listener. . 

“Why shouldn't he?” asked the girl Lisetta, 
glancing up in surprise. ‘Do you know you 
trighten me, you look go ill.” 

“T feel ill, I have had a dreadful dream 
that worries me; but come, let us talk of 
Other things. Tell me about yourself.” 

“ Oh. there’s nothing to tell, scarcely. Icame 
on with a troupe, and it gave me some import- 
ance to have a brother living in London,” said 
Lisetta, setting her cup down. “ It's so nice 
to come here and be welcome. I know all the’ 
others are envying me because they have to 
go into common lodgings. And then I haven't 
seen Kalph for three long years. and he was 
always my favorite. I suppose he don’t have 
to play now.” 

Her hostess smiled bitterly at the double 
significance of the word as she answered that 
he had given up the stage. 

‘‘And is he as handsome as ever?’ the girl 
went on. “I used to think him as beautiful 
as an angel.” 

“I still think him handsome,” was the 
answer. “ You will find him very little 
changed.” 

“But you’re not happy,” thought the girl. 
“I'm afraid you're neither of you happy. 
Shall I aing for you?’ she asked, aloud. “I 
do nearly all the singing parts. They say J 
have a very good voice,”’ she added, naively. 

“Above all things I should like to hear you 
sing, if you will not mind my walking about. 
I am restless to-night.” 

“ Of course, walk all you please ; and I will 
see if I am in good voice. 1t was such a dread- 
ful voyage, and Iam to make my appearance 
in public to-morrow night.” 

The evening passed wearily away to Mrs. 
Forester. Hour after hour she looked tor 
her husband, who sometimes, if he had a run 
of luck, came home early. An indefinable 
anxiety weighed her down. 

As for Lisetta, the girl used all her efforts 
to amuse her. There were so many beautiful 
things to see and talk about, that she would not 
listen to any excuses for retiring. 

“I don’t usually go to bed till twelve,” she 
said, “and sometimes a good deal later, when 
I go through a play. Do you think Ralph has 
gone to the theatre ?” 

‘<T am quite sure he has not.” 

There came a knock at the door. Lisetta 
opened it, hoping to see her brother; then 
looked back with a white, scared face, as she 
said, ina hoarse whisper: 

“ He says—they’ve—brought—him—home.”’ 

“Dead!” shriecked the wife, and mercifully 
fell senseless. 

It was well she did. She did not see that 
ghastly burden, nor hear the decision of the 
eurecon who was called in, that the man was 
dead. 

When she came to herself Lisetta was weep- 
ing over her, and the landlady deploring that 
such a dreadful thing should have happened 
to her respectable mansion. 

“ Lisetta, don’t leave me!” cried the un- 
happy women. 

“ Never, dear! I am ao glad I was with 

ou. 

**And he—oh, my husband!” 

‘* Hush, dear !—and the girl fell sobbing on 
her bosom. : 

“T must go and see him,” said her siater, 
lifting herself from the lounge where she had 
fallen. 

“Not for worlds!” wae the agonized reply. 

“T tell you Iwill. Iam his wife—you shall 
not keep me from his side.”’ 

“ But, dear, there are watchers there.” 

“Jt makes no difference! 1 must sce my 
husband. Iave they had a doctor 2” 

“ Yea.’ 

“And there is no hope 2” 

_ “No hope, dear. _ eto 

“Dead! Ia my Ralph dead? Gh, my dar- 

ling! my idol! God bas indeed punished me!” 
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She went slowly into the room be 

: 4 yond. How 
eee stark and white, that igure under the 

Two men sat by the open bay-w} 
ing ae it spirits on Mei watet 
ia that pungent odor seemed to offend 

‘* How little they care!” she sigh 

Lisetta had followed her ouly to the door 
then shrank back, leaving the woman alone, 

a Ob, my darling! if you had only listened 
to me!” she moaned, as she turned down th 
corerieg, a Why wouldn't you?” 

e leaned over, fixin 
pallid face, xing her eyes upon the 
ong and steadily she gazed, holdi 
breath, both hands presecd over heb 
if to restrain the rapid pulsations of her heart. 

The momenta passed. Once she looked up 
at the clock. It wanted a quarter to dee, 
and then, throwing herself on her knees ahe 
took her position close to the body ‘and 
watched and watched with strained eyes. 

_ What did she see? The men had flung their 
cigars out of the window and changed their 
places, looking in awe at the strange tableau, 
The man seemed marble on the bed, the woman 
seemed marble at his side. 

“ Hush !” she said, with uplifted finger, 

Then one cry rang through the room that 
brought everybody in the house to the door. 

“There is life here!—lite! I tell you!” 
cried the wife, hoarsely and rapidly. “Ran 
one of you for help. ‘He is not dead! Go 
quickly !—waste no time !—for who knowa— 
who knows? Oh, fly, fly, for help 1” 

Both watchers left the room precipitately, 
Others came in, and with careless, pitying 
words mocked her hopes. 

“TI care not it he is cold, rigid, senseless— 
there is life there—I saw it! Bring me fire 
a coal, anything that burns, and see if his flesh 
does not blister!’ 

And still they did not believe her. Two 
surgeons came—by that time they had applied 
the teats, and behold the dead man opened his 
eyes. 

Terrible was the story he told, when at last 
they roused him from that death like trance. 
He had been conscious every moment from 
the time they pronounced him dead. 

When his wife came, he felt the deadly 
torpor stealing over his senses, but her voice, 
her lamentation, her close watch revived 
and heartened him, and he made almost super- 
human efforts to show her that he was not 
dead. 

That close watching saved him, and made 
him another man. To the wife he had slighted, 
wronged, insulted, he owed his life, and he had 
manliness enough to remember and confess it, 

His wound healed rapidly, and when, a 
month later, they were recalled to America, 
on the death of Mrs. Forester’s father, he was 
able to accompany her. 

A late repentance haa resulted in the altera- 
tion of the will in their favor, and Foreater 
found himself in possession of the wealth he 
had 80 long coveted. 

But moreto him than all the riches that now 
poured in upon him was the love that had so 
guarded and restored him, and of which he 
found himself unworthy. 

The gambler, who had been accused more 
than once of unfair dealing by Ralph Forester, 
and whose losses had kindled an animosity 
long cherished against his victim. till it re- 
sulted in a blow from the dagger of an assassin, 
was never heard from, though a reward was 
offered for his arrest. 

Lisetta was sent by her brother to Italy. 
where she is still pursuing her etudies. and 
bids fair to astonish the world with her mar- 
velous voice. 


MEXICO FIGHTING THE SAVAGE 
APACHES. 


UR correspondent at Chihuahua, Mextco, writes 
a8 follows: ‘The Apaches of Arizona and the 

State of Sonora some time ago estadiished them: 
solves in the Sierra Madre Mountains, in the western 
part of Chihuahua, where, by their ravages, the;., 
s00n became a terror to the white population. In 
this section, under the stimulus of American enter- 
prise, many mines were being opened and tho work 
of development was golpg forward with great suc, 
cess until the Indians, coming upon the acen, 
compelled the miners to flee for their lives, many 
escaping only after great perils and privations. 
In consequence of the repented raids of the savages, 
both the Federal and State troops were sent out in 
pursutt of them; but, elther from the cowardice of 
the troops or the wilmess of the Indians, the ¢x- 
poditions in every case proved fruitless. Finally, 
it becoming apparent that other and more emiclent 
measures must be resorted to, a farmer or granger 
company of 196 men was organized in the western 
part of Chihuahua, and, being well armed and 
equipped by the State authoritics, was Bent out lo 
pursue, captureand kill the savages. By wsy of im 
pulso in their work, the men were offered & bonus 
or reward of $250 for each Indian scalp returned, 
and the same amount for each Indian of any size 
or age captured. This company of Mexican farm 
ers, 80 organized and equipped, started from the 
town of Temosich! on the 2d of January last, taking 
& northwest course. In the pursuit, moving or 
foot, they encountered great obstacles, mie ei 
leading them through vast caions, over cli. ers 
precipices and rugyed mouotains, beta oe ie 
morning of the 24th, at @ point about 1 arte 
northwest of Temosich!, on the summit of the Siler! : 
Madre Mountains, they overtook, surrounded and 
routed 300 of the Indian warriors. In the engage 
ment twelve Indians were killed and Sead 
squaws and eleven children captured ; 0 Ms — 
of stock ‘horses and mules) were also caps they 
Badly as the Indlans were routed, Lipa Me 
Were not annihilated, and in the afternoon ro! ail 
to the assault, surrounding the Mexicans ina an 
ravine. But the latter bravely held their bak Rae 
succeeded in repulsing the attack, but vA ie pho 
the loss of six cf their number aod allot ne he 
visions, The Indian loss was cunsideral oa with 
Mexicans finally returned to their nome sale 
twelve Indlan scalps, twenty-nine prison tte 
fifty head of stock, having on their Hy wd the 
great privations frum the want of 
severe weather. 
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speeches of welcome were made and the victors 
wore greeted with every form of cordial salutation. 
Bubsequently the little band proceeded to the plaza 
and City Hall, where they were formally received 
by the Mayor and city officials, after which they 
marched to their place of rendezvous carrying their 
twelve Indian scalps on poles, and escorting the In- 
dian prisoners to their quarters. The Indians are to 
pe sent to the City of Mexico, and from thence to the 
Jndlan Reservation in the southern part of the Re- 
public, where they will be put to work and com- 
pelled not only to earn thelr living, but contribute 
something to the benefit of the State. The Indians 
encountered as well as those captured are Ayaches 
from the San Carlos Reservation, Arizona, and were 
well armed with Henri rifles, etc., once (he property 
of the United States. The people in Chihuahua 
manifest great interest in the extermination of the 
Indlans, and another granger company of 600 


- men is soon to be formed tn go in pursuit of 


the savages. There are about 3,000 Indians, 
Apaches, in this State on the war. path, and about an 
equal pumber of State and Federal troops, but the 
latter have thus far failed to either encounter or 
kill a single Indian, and the people have no falth in 
their utility or efficiency.” 

Our illustration shows the captured Indians, with 
the captain of the Mexican company standing on 
the right. 


THE HOME OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


HE Sunny South! How little can those whose 
‘lives have fallen even In pleasant places ** due 
North" realize the indefinable charm of the Sunny 
South ; fits soft and caressing climate; its vivid 
and wondrous vegetation ; its pecullar and attrac- 
tive scenery; its winsome and gracious people ! 
Bo new is It, yet so old, 80 much of the polish of 
the ancien régime, with just enough leaven of the 
rush of the Nineteenth Century to add @ special and 
pungent piquancy. That the South was dear, very 


* dear to me, goes without saying; that I longed with 


a ‘precious yearnlog’’ to revisit it, an abiding 
desire ; and when the hour fo my busy life arrived 
that set me free for a brief holiday, I realized how 
delightful was the respite, even though its dole of 
days was of niggard and paltry measure. With the 
glamour of the Sunny South upon me, its sunshine 
in my eyes, its voices in my ears, Its charm in my 
heart—with the recollection of my gracious and 
all too flattering reception fragrant as sweet bics- 
soms in my mind—I feel how little my pen can do, 
even in describing something of what I have seen 
during the days that passed with such inexorable 
swiftness, and can but jot down the flotsam and 
jetsam eddying upon the now full tide of my mem- 
ory. Among my most pleasurable reminiscences 
a visit to Beauvoir, the stately home of Jefferson 
Davis, is cut in boldest relief. 

It was a baimy March morning—the {dea of a 
balmy morning in this monster month !—that we left 
the Crescent Clty—a party of a dozen or more en 


. route to Mississippi City, close to which Iles the Davis 


domain and mansion. ‘Tne “special’’ was pro- 
vided by the Loulsville and Nashville Rallway Com- 


. pany, and special indeed it proved to be, for the 


car was 4 veritable club-room on wheels, lofty as 
to ceiling, longer and broader than any car I have 
hitherto traveled in, with easy chairs—oh, 80 easy { 
—capable of being moved to form circles for gossip, 
for causerie a deux, or for the isolation necessary to 
reading, or gazing outon dainty bils of sub-tropical 
scenery, or in the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
throbbing on Lake Borgne and in Mississippi Sound. 
The motion of tho traiu on this road was so smooth, 
albeit at times going at sixty miles an hour, that 
the staff artist who accompanied me was enabled 


* to make flying sketches with a8 much ease as 


though he were at bis desk in the Art Department 
at Park Piace. Our first stop was at Bay St. Louis, 
whither the swells of New Orleans fillt for the hot 
Summer months, but which has a resident popula- 
tlon of four or five thousand souls, 

It ia a most picturesque littie place—all coquettish 
villas, each with its grove, jetty, and bathing-box. 
It is Frenchy as though it had been lifted bodily off 
the coast of Normandy and dropped on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Shorily after quitting the town we crossed the Bay 
ef 8t. Louts, which !s spanned by the fine bridge of 
the Loulsville and Nashvilie Ratlway Compnny, 
and istwo miles inextent. The piles upon which 
the bridge is bul/t and also the rallway ties are sub- 
mitted to @ process of medication by the injection 
of creosote, which is forced into the bark and flbre 
of the wood to prevent the ravages of a minute 
Parasite worm peculiar to tho waters of this locality. 
I¢ is Known as the ** ToreJo,”’ and isso rapid and in- 
sidious in its work, that without tho use of creosote 
the hardest timber becomes honeycombed and 
severed in a singie half-year, This chemical antl- 
dote has prove a factor of Incalculable value in 
railway enterprise, and has extensive works mid- 
way between New Oricans and Mobile, where huge 
heaps of timber may constaully be seen awalting 
the protecting provess. 

Our next stop was at Pass Christian. Here an 
elegant hotel is being erected that bids fair to fling 
down the gago of defiance to many & pretentious 
hostelry over the length and breadth of the land. 
Here ts a quaint old church peeping from out a 
grove of tufted foliage. Here are vilias and cottages 
larger and more pretentious than tbose at Bay 
8t. Louts, surrounded by shrubberies of lum!nous 
Green, and picturesque bathing boxes on the tawny 
sands, calmly confrontiug the foam-edged wavelets, 
During the high tide of the season there is often & 
floating population ofalx or eight thousand persons. 

Having done ample justice toa tempting colla- 


‘tion, provided by the railway company, the menu 


being worthy of Delmonico, the train ran Into the 
Station at Mississippi City, where we found car- 
rlages, sent from Beauvoir, awatting us. 

Beauvoir fs a stately mausion, reminding one of 

an old English home. It Is approached by an 
avenue of superb and venerable trees. At the gate, 
in a spirit of true Southern courtesy, Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis awaited us. Mrs. Davis is statuesque and 
Stately. Her elegantly shaped head sits upon her 
shoulders as though chiseled by Phidias. It 1s so 
exquisitely poised that one cannot refrain from 
gazing, while her every movement is the impersoni- 
fication of dignity and gracs. A rich mass of hair, 
whitened, alas! nut by the hand of time, is wound in 
@ massive coil at the back of the beautiful head. Her 
figure is stately, and the close-fittiug black dress, 
with it8 Watteau plaits, clung to her form as 
though to caress {t. She wore no ornaments what- 
ever, save thy circle of gold on her fine and shapely 
hani. Her manner is s0 winsome as to completely 
absorb one, and as we walked up to the old manor- 
house, beneath the arching boughs of lordly trees 
that stood ike sentinels presenting arms as we 
passed, I felt its fascination to the full. Ascending 
& Steep filght of steps, we were ushered Into the re- 
ception-room, an apartment at once as elegant as it 
is cozy. Abright log fire smiled at us, and greateasy- 
chairs received us with open arms Miniatures of 
Many generations gazed at us from the walls, and 
books, old and new, were at our beck. Pictures and 
portfolios, dainty bits of work, and all the costiy 
knick-knackeries that bespenk refinement and cul- 
ture blossomed in this charming old room, and, as 
if to complete the picture, a huge shaggy New- 
foundland dog before the fre sprawled, who even in 
sleep ever and avon wagged his bushy tail for very 
hospitality. Mr. Davis's married daughter is ona 
visit to Beauvoir—the electric lights In the house- 
hold, her two beautiful children. 

After a delightful chat, Mra. Davis volunteered to 
show us her husband’s study—the workshop in 
which he turned out the “ History of the War ’— and 
in which he passes 60 much of his waking hours, 
This sanctum is a verandaed bullding with a conl- 
cal roof,atanding apart from the manvr-house and in 
‘he midst of the most maguiticent trees, ‘Tie in- 
eerior Fresents all tho rude reali y that actual work 
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ever imparts, and {8 lined with two tlers of books, 
Everywhere are evicences of Jeff Davis’s indlvi- 
duality in the form of pictures and statuettes. Mr. 
Davis will not permit any profane hands here, and 
everything must reinain as he leaves it. While be 
{s closeted {n his sancium no one may disturb him. 
This law {8 Draconian. Mrs. Davis almost apologized 
for the condition of the grounds, which wero quite 
en déshabiile, owing 10 the difficulty of procuring 
Jabor Beauvoir, as is known, was the gift to Jeffer- 
son Davis from an ardent admirer, and a right lordly 
gift it was. Of my reception at Beauvoir I may not 
speak more, The sweetest and gracious words Mrs. 
Davis spoke to me, when claiming me as a South- 
erner, found their abiding-place. They dwell in my 
heart with the recollections of this. queenly lady 
and of beautiful Beauvoir. 


THE EASTER FESTIVAL, 


ASTER—the queen of festivals—ts again close at 
hand, and all round the world human hearts 
are coming under the spirit of joy and devotion 
which distinguishes It. The Shadow of the Cross is 
fading ; the glories of the Resurrection are coming 
{nto view. The voice of lamentation 1s hushed, and 
8000 songs of exultation and triumph will break 
from every lip. Youth and Ago alike welcome this 
festival of hope and joy with a tumult of rejoicing. 
The children— 


“‘who look with smiling grace, 
Witbout mapa of doubt or fear Into the future's 
‘ace, 


bring Nes for the altar and chant thelr Easter 
melodies in church and home. The middle-aged, 
and those who are passing down Iife’s declining 
slopes, bail the day exultantly, because it tells that 


“Death is Life, and God {8 good, and all things 
shall be well’’ 


beyond the Sunrise which this festival foretells. 
Our {illustrations breathe the very spirit of the 
Easter tine, and constitute in themselves a poem 
full of delicacy and feeling. 


FE, STONE WIGGINS, LL.D, 


ROFESSOR E. STONE WIGGINSY, whose weather 

predictions have given him such wide celebrity, 
was born in the County of Queens, Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, December 4th, 1839. He was 
educated in United States and Canadian universi- 
tiles, having taken his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in Philadelphia in 1868, and his Bachelor of Arts at 
Albert University, Ontario, the following year. For 
two years, from 1868 to 1870, he distinguished him- 
self as Principal of the High School at Ingorsoll, 
when he was also appointed by the Ontar!o Govern 
ment a member of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination of teachers for the province. In 1871 
he was appointed Superintendent of the new Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind at Bradford, 
and to fit himself more fully for his spectal work 
and employ skiiled teachers, was sent by his Go- 
vernment to visit various Blind {natitutes in this 
country. This position he admirably filled for four 
yoars. At the genera) election to the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1878, he was chosen as the 
Conservative candidate for his native county, a 
strong Liberal constituency, and was defeated, but 
was immediately appointed to @ position in the 
Finance Department by S'r Leonard Tilley, the 
new Finance Minister in the Government of Sir 
John Macdonald, which then rose to power, 

Professor Wiggins is the author of several works 
on scientific subjects; his ‘* English Grammar for 
Dominion High Schools” being a superior work. 
Two years ago he was a competitor for the Warner 
prize, offered for the best essay on comets, and in 
the struggle took second place, though no less than 
one hundred and twenty astronomers competed. 
He Is a direct descendant of Captain Thomas Wig- 
gins, who was sent out tn the year 1630 to thia coun- 
try by Lords Saye and Brook as Governor of one of 
the Massachusetts districts. AS is known lo our his- 
torians, this family were among the first to resist 
the arrogance of the Colonial Governors, and are 
credited with having been among the chief actors 
who prepared the way for the Revolution of 1776, 
The late Stephen Wiggins, Esq., of St. John, great 
uncle of Professor Wiggins, was one of the mer- 
chant princes of Canada, and, having won his mil- 
lions on the sea, left a large bequest for the educa- 
tion and support of the children of sailors lost at 
sea. In 1843 he invested the sum of forty-five 
thousand pounds in the purchase of New York city 
bonds, and out of the fnterest of this fund bas re- 
cently been erected in St. John’s one of the finest 
charities in America, known as the Wiggins Male 
Orphan Institution, 

In 1872 Professor Wiggins was married to his 
cousin, Miss Susie A. Wirgins, third daughter of 
Captain Vincent W. Wiggins, of Queens, New Bruns- 
wick. This is the lady to whose zeal and talent ts 
due the passage through the Canadian Senate, two 
years ago, of the well-known Bill to legalize mar- 
Tiage with & deceased wife’s sister, Fearing a 
second defeat of the measure, she bravely entered 
the Senate, and by her pleasant manner and per- 
suasive arguments, converted her minority Into a 
majority. Her letters, signed ‘‘Gunhilda,”’ and ad- 
dressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishup of On- 
tarto, to whose unwise interposition she attributed 
the dofeat of the Bill in the first instance, were read 
with great interest both In Canada and this country, 
A number of ladies Interested in the passage of this 
Bill have empjoyed Mr. F. Dunbar, the Dominion 
sculptor, to execute a bust of this lady, which is to 
be placed in the Dominion Library at the capital. 
Already it is said to be a striking Ilkeness. 


A FISHING-BOAT RUN DOWN, 


HAT silent and terrib'e enemy of the mariner— 
fog—has been holding murky revel off the 
fishing-banks of Newfoundland, to the ruin and dis- 
may of the hardy and gallant fisher folk. Manya 
brave fellow who has Jald him down to sleep, per-. 
chance to dream of the loved wife and the house- 
hold darlings, has been awakened by a dull and 
hideous crashing, the roar of leaping, seething 
waters, and then—the struggle for dear life. Our 
illustration represents the running down of a fish. 
ing-boat by an ocean steamer. In one brief moment 
desolation so comple'e has failen upon the taut 
little craft that the imagination can but falutly out- 
line such instant destruction. Crash! and the 
oaken timbers are split like matchwood, Crash! 
and away go masts and shrouds. Crash! and the 
mad waters come roaring, death on their foaming 
crests. A wild cry of despalr uttered in unlsou by 
the drowning crew, and the once saucy schvooner 
sinks “full fathoms five’? a dismaniied wreck, 
while the gliaut steamer slowly disappears in the 
eusurouding vail of fog. 


How Forrest Regained his Property. 


A SINGULAB fact has lately come to light in con- 
nection with the late Edwin Forrest, which possesses 
more than ordinary interest Pending the divorce 
proceedings between Mr. and Mrs. Forrest, the great 
actor deeded all of his estate to his three sisters. 
giving each an equal share, Subsequently, ove of 
them died without issue, and her share of the 
estate reverted to her two sisters and Edwin. The 
second sister died shortly afterwards without issue, 
and her share of the esiae, with what had been 
left her by the first sister dead, reveried to Edwin 
aud the remalning sister. Nout long after this tho 


third sister died, and, as Edwin was the only heir. 
he, by hor death, again became possessed of the 
property he had deeded away. This fact was dis- 
covered when the admin{strators sold the Broad and 
Master Streets property. The purchasers, in hunt 
tng over the records in the Register’s office, dis- 
covered that Forrest had come into possession of his 
property the second time by inheritance, and 
through the Auditor-General’s office, at Harrisburg, 
learned that by calculation, after the department 
had been placed in possession of the facts. the 
estate wns indebted to the State about $4,300 col- 
lateral inberitance tux, which was paid. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ex-Mayor Katxocu, of San Francisco, has 
eettied down on a cattle ranch at Santa Cruz. 


Menxacsy ie at work in his studio in Paris on 
a large parnting—tbe largest be bas ever attempted— of 
“The Crucifxion.”” 


Cuanes A. Dawa, editor of the New York 
Sun, bas bought a $150,000 house now going up on 
Mad son Avenue, ee © eee : 


ERE HYACINTHE, accompavied by his wife, 
will spend the coming Summer to this country and will 
lecture io various cities, 2 Z 


Cuter Justics Arpieton, of the Maine .Su- 
Preme Court, will retire next September, alter having 
Ulled that position for twenty-oue years, 


Grant’s Escape from Assassination. 


GENERAL GRANT, {0 & recent conversation, sald: 
“ The darkest day of my life was the day I heard 
of Lincoln's assassination. I did not know what !t 
meant. Here was the Rebellion put down in the 
field, and starting up again in the gutters; we had 
fought It as a war, now we had to fight It as assasst- 
nation, Lincoln was killed on the evening of the 
14th of April. I was busy sending out orders to stop 
recruiting, the purchase of supplies, and to muster 
outthe army. Lincoln had promised to go to the 
theatre, and wanted me to go with him. WhileI 
was with the President a note came from Mrs. 
Grant, saying that she must leave Washington that 
night. She wanted to go to Burlington to see her 
children, Some incident of a trifiing nature had 
made her resolve to leave that evening I was glad 
to have it 80, as I did not want to go to the theatre. 
So I made my excuses to Lincoln, and atthe proper 
hour we started for tho train. AS we were driving 
along Pennsylvania Avenue a horseman drove past 
us on a gallop, and back again around our carriage, 
looking into it. Mrs. Grant ssid: “There is the 
man who sat near us at lunch to-day, with other 
men, and tried to overhear our conversation. He 
was 80 rude that we left the dining-room. Here he 
is now riding after us.’ I thought it was only 
curiosity, but learned afterwards that the horseman 
was Booth. It seems that I was to have been at- 
tacked, and Mrs. Grant’s sudden resolve to leave 
changed the pian, A few duys after I received an 
anonymous letter from a man, saying that he had 
been detailed to kill me, that he rode on my train 
as far as Havre de Grace, and as my car was locked 
he failed to get In. He thanked God that he had 
failed. I remembered that the conductor had locked 
our car, but how true the letter was I cannot say, I 


A committe of New York merchants and 
bankers has decided to erect a statae of the late William 
E. Dodge tn some prominent part of the city. 


Jupau P. Bensaurn, the ex-Confederate, who 
bas just retired trom practice In London, after winutog 
fame and fortune, will accept a Jadgeship if bis health 
permite 


Generat C. P. Stons—Stone Pasha, as he has 
been called of late years—has returned to this oconntry, 
having wholly severed bis connection with the Khéd.ve's 
Government. 


Gringet Srvant's celebrated painting of Gen- 
eral Washington has been replaced io the Connect:cut 
State Senate Chamber, at Hartford, after belog thor- 
oughly cleaned. 


Loo Cun Goon, the most popular actor that 
ever delighted a Chinese audience in san Francisco, bas 
come to New York, where he th:nks of starting a Chinese 
theatre next Fall. : 


Mn. Henry Invine will be tendered a public 
banquet In Londom on the eve of his departure for 
Amerioa, at which Lord Coleridge, who ts also com ng 
hither, will preside. 


Ross Winans, the American millionaire, now 
bolds nm the counties of Ross and [overness, Scatland, 


learned of the assassination as I was passing through 
Philadelphia, I turned around. took aspecial train 
It was the gloomlest 


and cameon to Washington, 
day of my life.” 


Cost of Living in Paris. 


THE great increase in the cost of living in Paris, 
occasioned by the enormous and exceptional amount 
of the municipal debts and consequent local taxa- 
tion in that city, appears to be seriously affecting 
the rate of increase of its inhabitants. According 


to the last quinquennial census, while the Increase 
of population In St, Plerre-Calais was over thirty 
per cent.,and that of Nice over twenty-four per 
cent., in Paris {t was only fifteen per cent. Ina list 
of the twenty-two largest towns and citles the cajital 
occupies a tenth place only, and it would probably 
have stood lower but for the fact that the census 
happened to be taken In December, when the pas- 
sage of strangers through Paris {8 considerable, 
and when rich strangers who live in Patis only for 
pleasure are mostly in town. 


How Bismarck Saved a So'd er. 


A GOOD Bismarck anecdote, showing the Prince to 


have been a good comrade from his youth up, is the 
following: “In 1838 he entered the Potsdam bat. 
talon of ‘Garde Jaegers’ as a one-year voluntecr, 
and six months later, at his request, he was trans- 
ferred to the ‘Second Jaegers' at Greifswald, in 
order to be able to profit by the lectures in the agri- 
cultural school of Eldeua, One of his comrades in 
the battallon was a young man, who at the present 
day still counts among the great landed proprietors 
of the province of Pomerania, He then stood in the 
second rank immediately behind Bismarck. In 
spite of stringent orders to the contrary, the Jaegers 
persisted in frequently firing a shot at the numer- 
ous storks on the meadows near Greifswald while 
out on march, drilling, or exercising, One day on 
the march home to the barracks Bismarck’s hind- 
man brougbt down, With @ bullet, a bird. The ofl- 
cers, although marching & good way ahead, heurd 
the report, saw the stork fall down, ordered the bat- 
talion to halt, and forthwith began to examine the 
guns, Everything was as it should be in the first 
rank, The culprit in the second rank began to 
tremble ali the more for hls safety, ipasmuch as his 
promotion to a Heutenancy was at stake in case he 
should be found out, This Bismarck realized, and 
whlle his friend was on the point of voluntarily de- 
nouncing himself in order to clear the rest of the 
men from an unjust suspicion, he whispered to 
him: ‘ Look sharp, take your gun in the left arm, 
I’ throw you mine.’ No sooner said than done; so 
quickly, in fact, that the inspecting officer did not 
notice it, and the case of the killed stork remained 
au unexplained mystery. 


The Society of Friends, 


THE latest’ oficial statistics of the Soclety of 


Friends, or Quakers, for 1882 show that in Great 
Britain and Ireland the total number of members 
ig 17,977. About 25,000 scholars, adult and junior, 
are regularly under instruction by the Friends in 
their Sabbath- schoole, but very few of these become 
members of the Society. This little church of 18,000 
members is, however, represented in Parllament 
by about ten members, including Mr. John Bright, 
Sir J.W. Peaso, Mr. Arthur Peise, Mr. Lewls Fry, 
Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. George Palmer. Mr. J. N. 
Richardson, Mr. J. F. B. Firth, and Mr. Wiliam 
Fowler. ‘There are also several ex members of the 
Soctety in the House of Commons, including Mr. 
Wiiliam E. Forster, Alderman R. N. Fowler, and Mr. 
W F. Ecroyd. The Society includes one baronet 
(Sir J. W. Pease), and oue knight (Sir John Barring- 
ton) 


Deathero!! of the Week. 


MARCH 10TH - At Lancaster, Pa., Major Edward D. 
Muhlenberg, a well-known clvil engineer, aged 51; 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Isaac FE. Waterman, a leading 
business man; at Baden-Baden, Germany, Prince 
Alexander Michaelowitsch Gortschakof, the Rus- 
sian statesman, aged 84; at Attiens, Greece, Alex- 
andros Couinoundouros, the Greek statesman, aged 
64. Merch 1Vth—In New York clty, George W. Rath- 
bone, formerly a leading Western banker, aged 69; 
at Bridgeton, N. J., Lucius Q. C. Elmer, formerly a 
Jeading lawyer and politician, aged 90. March 12/h— 
At Covington, Ga., J. J. Floyd, @ prominent lawyer; 
at San Francisco, Cal., William H. King, Chief En- 
gineer United States Navy; at Springfield, O , Wil- 
Ham White, Judge of the United States District 
Court, aged 60. March 13th—In New York city, 
Charles C. Pearson, proprietor of the Concord (N. H.) 
Fatriot, aged 40; at Danville, Va., Thomas S. Flour- 
noy, formerly member of Congress. March 14th—In 
New York city, Rev. Charies J. Warren, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, aged 8: at Washington, D.C., 
F, S. West, formerly a well-known journalist, aged 
69; at Princeton, N. J., Rev Dr. J. F. McLaren, a 
veteran Presbyterian clergyman; at Manila, Henry 
G. Chapman, @ New York hanker, aged 60. March 
1'th—In London, Karl Marx, the well known Social- 
ist and founder of the International Association, 
aacd 61. 


750 square miles of land exclustvely devoted to deer, snd 
desires to extend his preserve, 


Wenvatt Purittrs, in declining a recent in- 
vitation to @ meeting in Boston, wrote that Mra Phil- 
lips’s illness ig such that he js obliged to forego all such 
Pleasures, all visits and meotings, 


Tue birthplace of Thomos Carlyle, at Eccle- 
fechan, In Scotland, has been purchased by hs niece, 
Mra. Alexander Aitken Carlyle, who will take stops for 
the permanent preservation of the edifice, 


Mies Anna Ottver has resigned the pastorate 
okthe Methodist church Io Brooklyn, for which she has 
been preaching the past four years, because the Con- 
ference will not recognize the church so long as it haga 
woman preacher, 


Tue Prince of Wales writes the manager of the 
proposed Louraville (Ky.) Cotton Expositiou, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of an invitation to attend it (aboald 
he come to Amorica this year), but says he bas no Ia- 
tention of coming over. 


Ma. James 8. Gispens, of Charleston, S. C., 
bas given to that city a fine plot of grouad, centrally 
located, for the speedy erection thereon of a building 
devoted to the parposes of an Art School and Gallery 
and Ladies’ Free L brary. 


Danie~ Woops, who died at Indianapolis a 
few days ago at the age of 106, served ip the British 
army early in the century, and was one of the guard 
who accompanied Napoleon to 8t Heiena, and one of 
the aquad who fired over his grave. 


Rev. Fatagn O’Matuey, of Oshkosh, Wis, 
bas publ shed a card fn which bé declares that ox: 
Senator Tabor’s marriage with Mss Elizibeth McCourt 
ig illicit, and without the sanction of the Church, be- 


cause in 1877 the lady was married to Mr Due, who is 


atl living. = 


Tus fifty-second birthday of Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Phil. H Sheridan, on March 6th, was celebrated bya 
grand d nner given him by the Unton League Club of 
Chicago, wbich also celebrated the occas on by present. 
ing bim with @ splendid equestrian painting of bimsoif 
by the art'st Earlie, ~ 


Dr. Enen Tovrore, who sixteen years aco 
founded the Now Eugland Conservatory of Music “at 
Boston, which !@ now the largest musio-achool 14 the 
world, bas presented the institution to the Board of 
Trustees, who bave accepted the gtit and will take pos. 


session a8 8000 as the necessary legal forma ara compl ed 


with. 


Dr. Crewenceau, the distinguished leader of 
the Extreme Left tn the French Chamber of Deputies, 
was not only teacher of French itterature to a Stamlord 
(Cona.) boardicg school between the Fail of 1867 aad 
tbe Summer of 1568, but be won as a wife one of the 
pup js, Mies Plummer, of Durand, Wis. He retarned 
from France to marry her io 1869, 


Tus wife of Minister Lowell has but just re- 
covered from the long iliness contracted while ber bus- 
band reprizented this country at Madrid, and was pre- 


sented to Queen Victora at a recent Drawing Room. 


The Queen, who had offered to receive her privately tf 


ebe were unable otherwise to attend, greeted her cor- 
dially, aod afterwards sent for Mr. Lowell to express to 


bim her pleasure at seeing his wife at Court, 
Tue “ International Baby,” as the son of Gen- 


eral Trevivio and bis wife, the daughter of General Ord, 


ts called, was christened at Monterey, Mex‘oo, a few 


days ago, by Mons'goor Montez de Oca, B:shop of 
Nuevo Leon, receiving bis father’s name, Geronimo, 
General Diaz, ex-Prea:dent of Mexico, and bis wile, were 
godfather and godmother. 
given by the citizens to General Diaz, which was one 
of the most brilliant affairs of its k.nd in the social 
bistory of Monterey. 


In the evening a ball was 


Mr. Morrieon Heapy, the blind and deaf 


Kentucky poet, has been visiting New Orieans and ag- 
tonisbing his acquaintances there by bis extraordinary 
skill as a chess player. 
trived that tbe pieces fit into sockets, and by the ald of 
touch alune he plans tngeo:ous campaigns, repulees 
attacks, and analyzes the most intricate situationg A 
glove upon his bend with the alpbabet printed upon it 


He pleys upon a board so con- 


is the medium by which be receives commanications. 


To converse with him one must spell out bh 8 words by 
touching the letters on the glove. 


Srenata YAMAKAWA, the talented young Japan- 
ese girl, who was president of her Class at Vassar, bas 
returved to ber native land and is becoming again accus- 
tomed to the ways of living there. She wr.tes that she 
can eat and dress in Japanese atyle eas ly, but she can- 
not bring bersell to arrange ber bair in troe Japanese 
fashion For its proper carrylog oat it needs a great 
deal of pomatom, and theo, as the Japanese ladies do 
not arrange tbe'r hair oftener than once in two or three 
days, thig practice necesetiates their sleeping apoo 
wooden p llows, an aaocomiortable-arrangement-to one. 


unusod to 
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AN IMPOSING STRUCTURE, 


THE New Corton EXCHANGE IN 
NEW ORLEANS. 


A he City of New Orleans is leaving 
nothing undone to maintain her 
predminence as the commercial me- 
tropolis of theSouth. Her merchants 
and capitalists, appreciating the 
Great advantages of their position, 
are in all directions rising to the 
height of their great opportunity, 
and, in aspirit of the largest enter- 
prise, are preparing to gather tribute 
trom the vast region of the Missis- 
Sippt Valley and of the Southwest, 
Mexico and California, with which 
their city has direct communication 
by water and rail. 

One of the grandest and most 
imposing of the many enterprises 
which have been undertaken in the 
interest of trade and Southern de- 
velopment, is the new Cotton Ex- 
change, now approaching comple- 
tion. Of this magnificent structure 
every citizen of New Orleans Js justly 
proud. For it the community Is in- 
debted to the enterprise of the New 
Orleatis Cotton Exchange, which was 
organized early in 1871 for the pur- 
pose of combining the scattered ele- 
ments of the cotton trade, so as to 
secure the enforcementofsuch rules 
and regulations as were required for 
the protection of all dealers in the 
staple, and to procure information 
respecting the condition of the traf- 
fic throughout the world. The in- 
stitution has more than justified the 
anticipations of its projectors, One 
of its greatest achievements was the 
establishment of a system of cotton 
supervision, which put an effectual 
stop to the many and gross frauds 
formerly perpetrated In the trans- 
portation of the staple, and now in- 
sures to the planter a just return 
for every pound of cotton which he 
ships to the city, Another {mportant 
reform was the inauguration of a 
system of levee inspection, for the 
protection of cotton on the landing in 
course of shipment abroad through 
officers of the Exchange, commlis- 
stoned as special policemen, who 
are stationed on the landing and in 
every cotton-press. The arrange- 
ments for securing information re- 
garding cotton are of the most com- 
prehcnsive character. Dally tele- 
grams are posted, giving the number 
of balc= received, shipped, or sold, 
with tho fluctuations in value, at 
overy .{mportant point along the 
Gulf aud the Atlantic, while cor- 
respondents are stationed at every 
point in the cotton belt, and the cot- 
ton movements in Europe and India 
are promptly reported. The extent 
of this news bureau may be inferred 
from the fact that over $30,000 is ex- 
pended in obtaining and arranging 
the information. 

The manifold advantages of the 
Exchange speedily secured general 
support for the enterprise, and its 
roll now contains the names of 
nearly flve hundred resident and 
yisiting members. The success of 
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“drawing is faultless, and the color. 
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the institu 
that it has 
ous depa 
Which lea 
every year, 
reached about aq 
dollars in 188 
to devote it to 
building wo 
and of the city, 
selected at the cor 
ene Gravier St 
6 feet on the former 
120 feet. The build 
stories, and the extreme. 
feet. The architecture is. 
modern French style, a 
ingly in harmony in all 
The ground floor will } 
occupied by the Exchange, | 
wide, while the second 
mainly devoted to the gr 
which extends the entire 
the building. All nece 
and committee rooms are ¢ 
on the first floor, and the faeilit 
for the transiection of busi 
all that could be asked. 
and fourth floors will be rented as 
offices, The building ts constructed 
of stone furnished by the 
Granite Company, and the Pr 4 
finished in hard woods, 

One of the attractive features ot 
the building is the rich decorations, 
The style ts pure Renaissance, The 


~ 


he 


irg grand, producing a warm glow 
and harmony which call forth the 
Spectator’s admiration. Several Jead. 
ing artists submitted designs for this 
work, and, aftera critical inspection 
by the committee on decoration, the 
contract was awarded to the firm of 
J.B. Sullivan & Bros., of Chicago. 
These well-known decorators have 
done full credit to the good judg. 
ment of the committee by the fidelity 
shown in their werk. 

The estimated cost of the bullding 
and site fs $370,000, of which there 
has been pald up to November lt 
last $285,000. The balance will be 
covered by the estimated surplus 
during the current year, and {t 1g 
hoped to have the bills all paid be. 
fore 1884, It Is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy 
by May. The Building Committee 
in charge consists of Thos. D. Miller, 
Chairman; Ad. Schreiber, Thos. H. 
Hunt, Perry Nugent, Wm. A. Bell, 
Victor Meyer and Thomas L, Alrey, 
with J. H. Duggan as Secretary, 
H. Wolters, of Louisville, Ky., is the 
architect; and O. Marble, Superin. 
tendent of Construction. 

The officers of the New Orileang 
Cotton Exchange for the current 
year are as follows: President, John 
Phelps ; Vice-President, Gilbert H. 
Green ; Treasurer, Adolphe Schreiber; 
Superintendent and Secretary, Heury G. 
Hester; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Lea; 
Assistant Superintendent, Alfred Ber- 
tus; Secretary Supervision Department, 
R.C. Kerr. Board of Directors : Henry 
Newman, H. A. Frederic, Charles 
Wernicke, I. E. Glenny, Charles E, 
Black, R. M. Walmsley, 8. 0. Thomas, 
J.J. Stewart, E. Al'geyer, W, Muller, 
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INTERIOR OF THE EXCHANGE, SF PS i 
LOUISIANA.—_THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE. NOW APPROACHING COMPLETION. 
FROM SKETCHES By C. UPHAM, 
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NEW YORK.— JOHN FOORD, EDITOR OF THE BROOKLYN 


‘¢ UNION-ARGUS.”” 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 
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the convenience of its arrangements, the tasteful- 
ness of its finish, and the completeness of its ap- 
pointments. Should the accomplished architect, 
Mr. Walters, never plan or erect another structure, 
this will constitute a sufficient and enduring 
monument of his superior ability and taste, 


rT MR. JOHN FOORD, JOURNALIST. 


M R. JOHN FOORD, the new editor of the Brook- 

lyn Union. Argus, Was born in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, in 1842. He began his journalistic career 
while yet a very young man, being employed on 
several Scotch and North of England newspapers. 
As a traveling correspondent he visited Belgium, 
France and Germany, and his letters are said to 
have attracted great attention by their freshness of 
view and original observations on a well trodden 
fleld. In 1868 he went to London, where he had a 
brief connection, as editorial contributor, with one 
or two newspapers; but his heart was set on the 
new republic beyond the seas, and early in 1869 he 
embarked for New York. His first work in the 
United States was the contribution uf editorial mat- 
ter to the columns of the New York 7imes and the 
Tribune, In the latter part of 1869 he was appointed 
to the post of Brooklyn reporter for the Jimes, which 
place he held until he was called to an editorial 
position on the regular staff of the paper, Mr. L. J. 
Jennings being then the editor-in-chief. During the 
struggle against the Tweed Ring, in which tho 
Times soon after became engaged, Mr. Foord did dis 
tinguished and telling work. His accurate know- 
ledge of municipal affairs and his tenacity of pur- 
pose served him in good stead, and his share of the 
labor, although necessarily confined to the privacy 
of the editorial room, was of the greatest value, 
It may be claimed for Mr. Foord that he con- 
tributed handsomely to the campaign which 
brought the Tweed Ring down toruin. In 1876 Mr. 
Jennings withdrew from the management of the 
Times, and was succeeded by Mr. Foord, then the 
senior editorial writer on the staff, many changes 
having meantime occurred. AS a newspaper editor 
Mr. Foord has won the respect and cordial regard of 
his associates, both by his gentle manners and his 
firm grasp of the details of the complex duties de- 
volving upon the chief of agreat journal. Under his 
direction the 7imes ha8 won an enviable name for 
fearlessness, courage, honesty, fairness and ability. 
Its editorial columns have been absolutely free from 
everything that would stain a journalistic record, 
and the general tone of the paper has been lofty and 
singularly pure. Mr. Foord takes with him to his 
new field of usefulness a ripe experience and a 
reputation only to be acquired by years of faithful 
and arduous service in one of the most exacting 
callings of the present age. 
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REY. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, D.D., ASSISTANT BISHOP OF 


THE P. E. DIOCESE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
PHOTO. BY WASHBURN, 


ia 
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MEXICO,— APACHE INDIAN PRISONERS RECENTLY CAPTURED IN THE SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS, AND NOW AT CHIHUAHUA. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MIQUEL WHALING, --SEE PAGE 74, 


Paul Schwarz, John W. Laboulsse ; Chief Supervisor, T. O. Sully ; 


Chief Levee Inspector. J, H. McCartney. 


There is no building in the South which at all compres with 
this new Exchange, and, indeed, there are few in the country 
Which are superior to it in its substantial, imposing proportions, 


will 


CANADA,— E. STONE WIGGINS, LL. 
PHOTO, BY SPARKS.— SEE PAGE 75, 
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REV. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, D.D., 
ASSISTANT BISHOP OF THE Diocese OF MIssitssipPt. 


EV. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, D D.,who has recently 
been elected Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Missis- 
sippi, has ranked for years as one of the most conspicuous 
divines of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. Born {n Londonderry, Ireland, in June, 1830, and 
coming to this country when only six years old, he for a 
time pursued his studies privately, In 1852 he was grad- 
uated in theology at the Seminary at Nashotah, Wis., and, 
having been mado a deacon in the Episcopal Church, four 
years later became a priest, and located at Portage City as 
rector of St. John’s Church. Subsequently he was located 
at Kenosha, Wis., and Galena, IIl., and in 1860 accepted the 
Professorship of Church History at Nashotah, where he re- 
mained until 1871, when he became rector of St. James's, 
Chicago, remaining there until January, 1872, when he re- 
moved to New York city to accept the rectorship of Christ 
Church, In this fleld he at once became prominent on 
account of his ability and eloquence as a pulpit orator, and 
his gifts as a man of learning and of large and catholic 
views. Preaching extemporaneously, his discourses dis- 
played all the power and finish of the most carefully 
elaborated essay, joined to a sparkle and freshness which 
held the attention of the listener with a sort of fascination, 
Dr. Thom pson’s influence while rector of Christ Church was 
widely felt throughout the metropolis, and very general 
regret was manifested when, in obedience to a sense of duty, 
he, some years ago, accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, New Orleans, His labors in that city have been 
marked by the same earnestness and devotion which dis- 
tinguished his services in New York, and his acceptance 
of the office of Assistant Bishop of Mississippi has occa- 
sloned the same profound regret among the people of 
Trinity as was shown by his parishioners In New York upon 
his removal to that parish, Dr. Thompson’s consecration 
occurred on the 24th ult., and was attended by Imposing 
ceremonies, 
Dr. Thompson was for many years connected with the 
Ciurch Press, and has published several volumes which 


have attracted wide attention. 


A WONDERFUL COMPRESSOR. 


HE Morse Cotton-compressor, of which wo give an 
fllustraticn on this page, is undoubtedly one of the 
most wonderful, as it is one of the most useful, inventions 
of the age. Being capable of exerting a net pressure on 
the bale of five million pounds, it contributes directly 
to an economy of space and freight charges, and thus 
adds to the value of every crop sent to market. ‘Those only 
who have witnessed its operations can realize the tre- 
mendous and resistless power of this marvelous machine. 
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A MEptey, a Mystery, A MARVEL AND A 
MIRACLE. 


THE STORY OF A DREAM. 


“ et money honestly if y 
y 8 you can, but get 
* G money,” was a foolish father's advice to 
he son. Get money: if you can honestly, makes 
pur a stight alteration in the order of the words, 
ut varies the sentiment considerably. There ix no 
ee in making money. It answereth all things, 
sed rightly it is a power for good, and there is 
money enough in the world to forma lever by which 
the mass of humanity could be lifted, to a certain 
extent, out of its dépths of sorrow and despair. 
Money we must have, for money makes the mare 
go. Some can make money who have no faculty. 
for saving. Would you save, you must know how 
to deny those who would borrow and never repay, 
as well as those who beg simply because they are 
too lazy to work. There are men who never want 
to see you except to ask the favor of a loan. They 
will ask for just one word with you, and that one 
word is sure to be money. An impecunious fellow 
met a rich acquaintance, and not liking to ask 
directly for a loan, said, “ Friend Smith, if you had 
ten dollars in your pocket and I was to ask you for 
the loan of five, how many would remain in your 
pocket’ “Ten dollars, to be sure,” replied the 
rich man, without a moment's hesitation. He had 
xumption, and knew too much to part with his 
money by any such rule of subtraction. 
O I see, said the impecunious man thus rebuffed. 
He was able to owe. He was one of the 
Micawber sort—_always waiting for something to 
turn up. How like some people who are sick. They 
think to get well by letting disease tuke care of 
itself. But diseases do not heal themselves, and 
too late their victims full often find this out to their 
sorrow as death seizes phon them. Had they been 
wise in time they might have added many years to 
their lease of life. The cure was nigh them, as it is 
nigh to all who read this medley. These paragraphs 
tell the story, as a patient perusal will prove. 
Those who have keen insight and can read between 
the lines may solve the conundrum the sooner for 
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he marked G. M. D., not the Grizzly Monster Death, 
which he so Jong had dreaded, but_ something—oh, 
80 much better. as we shall presently see. 
jp a short while our hero was well, and went | 
everywhere among his friends and neighbors 
renee of his good fortune and showing the sick 
and the suffering how they might be healed. Some 
laughed and continued to suffer, refusing to be 
healed. More were wise, took his counsel and 
proved his vision of the night as he had done. 
“A vision, less beguiling far, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORK. 


Dr. Danie T: Netson, Chicago, says: “I find it 
a pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, 
particularly in overworked men.” 


Tourists returning North from a sojourn South. 
and visiting New York city, should not forget a 
Mal to epederte famous Sareroowls for poses 

Than waking dreams by daylight are.” and rare articles of house adornment. Strangers 
ca anything be more delightful than health after | 2T@ especially invited without feeling tt a necessity 
sickness y-To be a well man, to feel pure blood : t@ buy. __ 
coursing through your veins, to know that lungs, 
liver, kidneys, and all the Grand Machinery, Does 
ie uty. peely in Ate bodyee carry heals 
mark on the cheeks. , this is Good Most . 
Decidedly. This was our hero's case, and thousands | AN4 renders it dark and glossy. A 
can tell the same story. The good angel has come ; liquid form, a large proportion of deodorized Co- 
to them. They have seen the letters Gleam Most | COANCT Ou. prepared expressly for this purpose. Vo 
Distinctly before their eyes, and Going Most Defi. | 0#er compound possesses the peculiar properties 
nitely to work in pursning the instructions given, | Which so exactly suit the various conditions of the 
they have recovered that great blessing—Health, , !uman hair. 
G. M. D. has been to them a channel of good, Good | CaxwELL, MassEy & Co.'s EFFERVESCENT GRAPF 
Mysteriously Done, and they have bid their sick i Sauine purifies the blood, regulates the bowels 
friends do what all the sick should do, namely, put | 1,121 Broadway and 578 Sth Ave. 75c. per bottle. 
themselves in communication with the W. D. M. A., 
Which Done Most Assuredly will put them in the 
Way Desired Most max ously, : 4 : 
A las, that human nature is so slow to belleve— | Wine-glass of ANuostuRa Bitters half an hour be- 
alas, that men and women are bowed down | fore dinner, Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 


. . grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manufac- 
with the burden of complaints, of which they might | eo BSIEGEOE& Nowe 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
PRoMOTES ‘THE GROWTH OF THE Hate, 
It*hetds, in a 


1e rid—consumption, bronchitis, dyspepsia, heart | tured by Dr. J. 
disease, kidney disease, malarial complaints, scro- 
fulous diseases, skin diseases, tumors, ulcers, and 
many more. It would seem as though some ill 
deity had given every letter of the alphabet as 
many diseases as it could possibly desire, thus 
forming an alphabet of sorrow, suffering and woe. 
lappy they who the Great Mystery Discerning, 
have escaped the clutches of sad diseases. 
Looking back upon his past experience, Mr. Jones 

feels Grateful Most Decidedly. and continues 
telling the old story of his sickness, his vision, and 
his restoration to health; for all the sick are not | flad placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
well yet. But he has had the pleasure of seeing. a3 | the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
he says, Good Miraculously Done to hundreds upon ; speedy and permanent cure for Consumption, Bron- 
his personal recommendation. | chitis; Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung 
Dear reader, bear with us a while ff light has not ' affections, also a positive and radical cure for Ner- 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY promisesjto be the most 
popular outdoor recreation this season. Ladier,, 
the youth and the gray-haired man of business fin 
equal interest in the sport. Descriptive circulars 
sent free upon application to the ScuviLt M'F'G Co., 
Broome Street, New York. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
“An old physician, retired from practice, having 


it, but upon all, light will dawn ere they read the 

final word of our story. 

Lisht will dawn, we said, and so it will, light of 
hope and belp. Light is what a certain indi- 

vidual wanted. Mr, Jones we will call him. He 


. Was very sick. Consumption had fastened its fangs 


upon him. He had one neglected catarrh, and 
ing hed at the idea of taking anything for it when 
advised to do so, and so went from bad to worse. 
His lungs became diseased, a hacking, churchyard 
cough racked him almost to pieces, and he was fast : 
wasting away. A mere shadow of his former self, . 
he scarcely slept at all at night, or slept only to ! 
dream horrible dreams. Talk of nightmare! A 
whole circus troupe, horses and all, seemed to make 
his bed the arena of their wild performances. In 
this case money did not make the mare go, for he 
spent a deal of ones on doctors and physies, and 
was nothing bettered. He ate little. and was fast 
going dowa to an untimely grave, leaving his wife 
a widow and his four bright children orphans, 
when, lo! on one eventful night he dreamed for 
once a bright and happy dream, which our next. 
paragraph will relate. 
Death. the black-visaged monster, had until then 
stared him in the face, but the dream brought 
him hops. He saw a bright, white-robed angel in 
his dream, who said, ‘[ come to bring you good 
news. Here is your oure—sure, safe, harmless, 
rompt, and reliable. Get well and seek to take 
ealth thereby to others, Behold the cure!” With 
these words the angel was gone, but ere the trall of 
light which followed him had vanished, the dreamer 
suw glitterlag in the light three golden letters—«. 
.D. “What can it mean?” he said to himself, as 
he awoke from his slumber. “I have had a Good 
Many Dreams before, but never such as this.” 
Startled and surprised, he aroused his wife. and to 
her related his vision, Alas, she could not solve 
the problem. Remembering all the medical advice, 
and the physic, and the expense involved since her 
husband hecame sick, she expressed the hope that 
the letters were not intended to suggest that a Good 
Many Doctors must yet be consulted in addition to 
all that had been interviewed. He groaned in reply, 
and remarked that if he had to consult any more, 


soon be revealed. If the key be not on your right | having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
hand it is at least on your /e/7, in letters clear as | thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it 
daylight. A Good Many Delighted have discovered | Known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this , 
it and vpened the portal to a long life and a useful | motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, | 


yet dawned on your mind. The mystery will | vous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
i 


tials . , will send free of charge to all who desire ‘t this re- 

mide ot wards that stand forall that sorrow’ | ci, In aerman, Breich or Bnelishy with full dre 

vy . ve ae +. 8 using. & y ad- 

oven nivale of words that breathe of hope and ; dresing rth stam paming hs Bae, w. <a 

Search but a while and you will find the boon, SR TEE i SOREN Ae 

the blessing and the benefit. The mystery of | 

the three P's, of the F. P., of the G. M. D., and of 

the W. D. M. A., Will Dawn Most Auspiciously upon 
. 


HAaLForRD LerIicESTERSHIRE TABLE Sauce. — The 
great relish for soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 


ou. 
olumbus discovered) America and won high 
honor and immortal fame, and they who have 
learned the secrets of the wonder before your eyes, 
good reader, Give Most Delightful testimonials of 

their gratitude. 

f all sad words of tongue and pen, the saddest. 
are these—it might have been: so sayeth the 
oet. When we think of the myriads that might 
have been saved from untimely graves had they 
seen Mr. Jones's vision and sought his way to 
health, we feel sad. Yet we cannot but rejoice 
at the Great Many Delivered from death's door by 
G. M.D, and that Pain’s Positive Persecution has | 
been escaped again and again by P. P,P. 


IHEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE. 
A Specific for Dyspepsia, 
Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts, per box. Sent by mat. 
J.N. HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N.Y. | 


* Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” | 


A RELIABLE LINIMENT. 


TueEre is nothing more serviceable or oftener 
needed in the family than a reliable liniment for 
sprains, bruises, etc. The Journal does not. putfgan 

irtues unnumbered serve to make G. M.D. | unreliable liniment for the sake of an advertise 
the Greatest Merey Deigned by favoring | ment. We do not believe in that kind of practice 
providences for the relief of stufferers, and its dis- | Bat the /ournaé does take pleasure in calling atten 
coverer feels P. P. P.—Perfectly Pardonable Pride | tion to an article that has been advertised for many 
in telling of the Growing Multitude Delivered from), months in its columns, and which we personally in 
the Grasp Most Dreadful of Greedy Mournful : dorse as reliable and unsurpassed as a liniment. 
Death. | We do this the more readily from our personal 
very sick person is interested in the theme | knowledge of its benericial results when used. We 
before us, and every well person, too, for | refer t> DR. TOBLAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, 
who does not know some one who is sick and | It is pronounced by thousands the pest " PAIN 
needs, therefore, the goul news of health that is | DESTROYER“ in the market for CHRONIC RHEU- 
Given Many Daily. . , | MATISM, HEADACHE, T VOTHACHE, MUSQUITO 
eader, mystified reader, we will detain you no ) BITES, CUTS, BRUISES, SPRAINS, OLD SORES. 
longer. Perhaps you have Guessed Most | PAINS IN THE LIMBS, BACK and CHEST, PIM: 
Deftly the hidden meaning. P. P. P., you know, | PLES, BLOTCHES, FRECKLES, STIFFNESS in the 
stands for PLEASANT PURGATIVE PELLETS, curing | JOIN I'S and contraction of the muscles. Taken in- 
ternally in cases Of DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, 
SEA SICKNESS, CHOLERA, CROUP, COLIC, 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half | 


there would have to be a Gold Mine Discovered in 
order to pay them. 


E very E 
searched diligently for a key to the 


Dispensary Mepicau Assectation, at Buffalo 
N.Y., with its imposing structures, its army of 
medical men, specialists all of them, and its Pre- 
sident, Dr. R. V. Prerce (the large and central P. 
of Mr. Jones's second vision), all at the service of 
the sick and suffering, everywhere ; while G. M. D. 
is—well, read the initials of the paragraphs of 
this urticle and you will see that G. M. D. is 
GoLpEN Mepicat Discovery, the boon of the dis- 
eased. This wonderful medicine cures all humors, 
from the worst scrofula to a common blotch, 


Great eating ulcers rapidly heal under its benign 
has it manifested its potency 


j they occurred in almost every sentence | fulous disease of the lungs, is promptly and post- : 
eine They entered even into his prayers. | tively arrested and cured by this sovereign and God- 


For weak ee, epitine of blood, ean- 
1 


describing your malady as well as you can. Man 
Cases are successfully treated through correspond- 
ence, and no fees are charged for consultation. For 
one dollar and a half you can secure a copy of the 
“People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” sent 
post-paid to your address. Its purchase will repay 
m2,and then came the explanation. Simple of | you. In this is Given More Desirable information 

gaaran, ‘bat why had he not thought of it beforey | than you can find in any other work of a similar 
On, what a revelation! Here was hope for him and | nature. 
for all consumptives. Here, hope for suffering 
frlenda and neighbors. That night he scarce could : . A 
sleep, but ween he ae Lie erie pele ht vision CENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

olden letters, in fact, a Glittering Monogram |  ,, . 5 2 
Telnheredveadiln, and reading G. M.D.: and again I aw feeling quite well. ae cough: Lat 
P,P. P., and yet again F.P., and one huge P. qood; regular in my habits: and I am very much 
around which’ these others were entwined, and | encouraged. * * * I do not feel that difficulty in 
then W. D. M.A. All the letters blended, yet each breathing : nor do I feel so nervous.” Our Treatise 
was distinct. All he had seen in the book, all he | ov Compound Oxygen, its nature, action and_re- 
again saw in his vision. : sults, with reports of cases and full information, 

ream Most Glorious. D. M. G.—G. M. D.— vent Jree. Drs. Starkey & Paen 1109 and li11 
D Again he rang the changes ; backward, for- Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ward, every way. Gold Medal Deserved. M. G. SS 
D. —Misery’s Great Deliverer — till. time would 
fail to tell than all. P,P. P. stood for Perfect 
Peace Promisei for sufferers, and sweet release 
from Prostrating Purgatorial Pains. And again 
F. P. was Freedom Promised, and backward P. F. 
it beeame Pain Flees. Now he could get well. 
and once weil, he would be a missionary. a Glad | 
Missionary Devoted to the work of telling others 
how they might get deliverance. e went 
through the list of diseases among those of his own 
acquaintance, from John Robinson, whose torpid 
liver gave him constant headache and severe 
bilious attacks, on through the list of those suffer- 
ing from ulcers, coughs; weak and diseased lungs, 
to his friend, General B——, who was ax near the 
grave as he. And for all these, as well as for him- 
self, the Grave May Disappear from present vision, 
end each may be Given More Decades of life than 
they had hoped to have years. Against the milder 
ass he marked P, P, P, Against the serious cases 


he read, & Glimpse Most Delightful of light stole In 
him, * 


‘ound, All expected ta sce some Great Miracle 


“ Yes, sir," says the Deadwood man, * Parson 
Rounder {js a saint. He's always ready to sacrifice 
himself. He threw down a straight flush hand the 
other night to go and pray with a dying man who 
seut fer him. [call that true martyrdom.” 


“Be candid, doctor, said the patient, when 
found with a bottle of Dr. Burt's Coven Syrup. 
“You know it isa good medicine.” and the M.D. 
left in disgust. 


GASTRINE 


PENETRATING quatities are immediately felt. It 
js a perfectly harmless medicine. We have been 
led to speak in what may seem extravagant terms 
of its effects and reliability; Dut we assure our 
readers that it is JUST WHAT WE HAVE REPRE- 
SENTED IT. : ae 

Its fame hax been established for nearly forty 
years, and it is one of the STANDARD PREPARA- 
TIONS of pharmacy, and is widely used. For 
horses, DR. TOBIAS’S HORSE LLNIMENT is put up 
in pint bottles, and he also prepares the celebrated 
DERBY POWDERS. The price of the Family Lin'- 
ment is 25 and 50 cents per bottle, and is for sale by 


{ 
CRAMP and SICK HEADACHE, jts SOOTHING and | 
all druggists. The Horse Liniment costs 90 cents 


yer pint bottle: the Derby Powders, 2 cents per 


x.— Larayette Journal, March 11. 


GOLDEN LAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the hair 


‘that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal 
: sought after and admired. The best in the world, 


31 per bottle: six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 SIxtH AVENUE, New YORK 


matine-Goutaline pronounce it the only real or 

radical remedy in use or ever discovered for 

rheumatic disorders; also best remedy for dys- 
pepsia, kidney and liver diseases. Hundreds of re- 
ferences. Send for circulars. ELmore, ApaMs & Co., 
105 William St., N.Y., and % Atlantic Ave.,Brooklyn, 
ee 


Pests acquainted with Dr. Elmore’s Rhen- 


Phatresanh and Tactyore, 1M, 


Tnatrated Catalnene, 


LI UME OUUC VW gare 


Masti (OBL 
HARBACH ORGANINA CQ... 


$1.0 


BY MALL 


Postage Free. 


PERFECT 


C. L. DOWNES, 533 Broadway, New York. 


Wrecked by his Untempered Ambition — 4 
Lighthouse on the Shoals. 


“T oveut to have stopped five years . 
but I thought it wouldn't aioane to recta ne 
kept on. IT was a fool, of course; but who isn't 
when ambition and the chance of making money 
spurs him on’ I only hope I shall get well enough 
to digest another square meal some time without a 
rebellion in my stomach.” 

The speaker was one of the best known civil en. 
gineers and mining experts in this country, hardy 
hy nature as a buffalo, but broken down by hard 
study and the merciless lashing administered to his 
nind and body by his own hand during the earlier 
cart of his career. At fifty he is prematurely gray 
ent in form, and dispirited. Dyspepsia did it_ 

yspepsia, the self-inflicted curse of the American 
in every department of toft. 

“T am thirty-five years old,” writes Mr. Charles 
H. Watts, of West Somers, Putnam County, N.Y. 
‘and had suffered from dyspepsia for fifteen years, 
Tried everything. At last gave Parker's Ginczr 
Tonic @ chance to show what {t could do for me. 
It proved its ability by curing me. I recommend it 
to all who are suffering from this dreadful disease.” 
Mr. G. R. Cole, druggist, of Carmel, N. Y., certifies 
to the truth of Mr. Watts’s statement. 


Gloom, despondency, hopelessn dis; 
all labor, sleeplessness, horrid deans to fener 
bedtime like the hour of execution to the criminal— 
these are some of Dyspepsia‘s footprints. The dys. 
peptic knows what Coleridge meant when he said : 
‘Night is my hell." Parker's Ginogr Tonic cures 
DyDe ‘een pone the pled. Siteres Rheumatism 
and all chronic ailments. cer, 50 cents 

bottle. Hiscox & Co., New York. masts 


We i ation of Joseph Odom, ° 
tive of Milton, Vt. Address, Conuies c. Ovox 
Havelock, Vicars P. O., Province of Quebec, Canada, 


EHRICHS’ 


Fashion Quarterly 
For the Spring Season of 1883, 


Is out and ready for mailing. 


Price, 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a copy. 


Contains illustrations and descriptions of all the 
latest styles in Ladies’ and Children's Dress and 
Millinery, as well as of all the novelties of the sea- 
son, and standard favorites in Fringes, Buttons, 
Laces, Embroideries, Dress Trimmings, Underwear, 
Shoes, Infants’ Wear, Corsets, Jewelry, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Parasols, Handkerchiefs, Human Hair 
Goods, ete., ete. 

,An absolutely complete list of the ruling New 
York retail prices in every department of Niouse. 
keeping requirement ; showing the comparative cost 
of numerous different styles of the same articles. 


A choice variety of enter aining and instructive 
literature, of specia! interest to Jadies; including 
tales, sketches, poems, household receipts, instruc- 


tions in home decoration and fancy work, etc., etc. 


The pecultar usefulness of the FASHION QUAR- 
TERLY to its readers is that it enables them to thor- 
oughly systematize their shopping for each season, 
making sure that nothing is sorgotten, and that a 
thorough and well balanced" economy ia observed 
throughout, THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF THE 
PRESS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE UNITED 
STATES 1S THAT NO LADY CAN AFFORD Tv 
DOWITHOUT IZ. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


Eighth Ave., 24th & 25th Stay 
NEV’ WORE. 


PRIGHT ORGANETTE only $5. Mase Oraan Co., 
87 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, Catalogue free. 


Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 BROADWAY. near “Sth St., N.Y. 

BRANCH | 279 FULTON STREET. Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: } 47 NORTH EIGHTH ST.. Philadelphia. 
(3 NORTH CHARLES sT., pean 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies Dresses, Cloake, Robes, etc., of all fabrice and 
of the mort Epo styles, cleaned or dyed sue- 
cessfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, ind ow shatcn Table-covers, Carpets, 
etc., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the haat attairable ski]] and most {m- 
proved appliances, and having systematized ane 
every department of our business, we can oon 
dently promise the best results and rye y 
prompt return of goods. Goods received and re- 
turned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


TTAW ATTIC CARINET.Ag Play any Rane 


ANS ‘So: 


oe TT LADSLPHTA. PA. 


PEN 


amin a pense Eee ema 


STYLOGRIPHIC 


Brain and Nerve Food, Vitalized Phos-phite. 


on aa ps ie : : NERGY THAT HAS BEEN 
IT RESTORES TO THE ACTIVE BRAIN OF MAN OR WOMAN THE ENERGY THAT BAS Boo 


LOST BY DISEASE, WORRY OR OVER-WORK. 


IT REPAIRS VITALITY WHERE 


4 ee NE AT SAT RERT PRS G ey 8 : y GUE._IT 
DEBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS. AND PREVENTS LOSS OF MEMORY AND BRAIN FAT ‘THE 


PREVENTS CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF DEBILITY, AND RESTORES TO THE 


ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN WASTED IN EXCIT. 
SCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. FOR SALE BY ALL 
F. CROSBY & C 


Se SUE eee 

IGGISTS ; ‘ 

O., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
th AveRue Te 


“UR CURT FOR 


YSPHPSIA. 


This Preparation is in Liquid Form. 


ALL DRJGCISTS. 


| Seer 


Marcu 24, 1883.] 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 79 


—_——— 
—_—_—__— 


COMIFERA 


For the HEAD, SCALP and HAIR. 


nds write us, on arriving home weary 
oar ort: the brain overwrought and tired ont, 
that, after bathing with COMIFERA, they feel 
refreshed and ready for another day's work. 
It soothes eee and strengthens 
Head an rain. 
ON inktere, Doctors, Lawyers, Bankers, Brok- 
ers, Merchants, Bookkee rs, Mechanics, Clerks, 
Housekeepers, Sewing-girls, and every one who 
feels languid, depressed and exhausted, should 
use it. It eradicates all diseases of the Scalp 
and Skin, removes Dandruff, and keeps the 
hair soft and silken. We ask you to try it, and 
after using one-third of a bottle, 'f not satisfied, 
return it to the dealer, and your money shall be 
efunded. 
is fan SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
DR. J. R. GIBBS & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
: New York, U.S. A. 


Liquid Paints, Roofing. Building Felt, 
Steam Packing, Boller Coverings, Etc. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREK, 


H. W. JSHWS MFG. 69., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


GERANIUMS 


TH. SINGLY OB DOUBLE, for only 61.25. 
hig Ee or Double Sorts, or 6 Single, 6 Double and 
4 Scented, or 16 Ever Blooming Roses, or ¢ Geraniums, 
4 Roses, 4 Fuchsias and 4 Hibiscus, All are strong flower, 
ing plants, labeled, sent safely by mail postpaid. IDes 


Catalogue of Plants and 
INNIBFALLEN GE OUBES, Springfield, 0. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


KNOW THYSELF, 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion 
in early life may be alleviated and cured. Those 
who doubt this assertion should purchase and read 
the new medical work published by the Peabody 
Medical Institute, Boston, entitled The Sctence 
of Life; Or, Self-Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Ex- 
hausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, etc., 

ut it contains one hundred and twenty-five pre- 
scriptions for acute and chronic diseases, each one of 
which ia invaluable, 80 proved by the author, whose 
experience for 21 years is such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of an pissictan. It contains 
300 pages, bound in beautiful embossed covers, full 

t, embellished with the very finest steel engray- 
ngs, guaranteed to be a finer work in every sense— 
mechanical, Hterary or professional—than any work 
retailed in this country for $2.50, or the money will 
be refunded. Price only $1.25 by mail. Gold medal 
awarded the author by the National Medical Asso- 
elation. Hlustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cts. 
Send now. Address, PEABODY MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, or DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
Boston, Mass. The author may be consulted on all 
diseases requiring skill and experience. 


Thyeelr ! Heal Thyself! Valuable treatise, 
NO richly illustrated, and Self-cure, sent free. 
ddress VF. Med. Inst, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


=e. 


RUPTURE. 


Relieved and cured by Dr, J, A. SHERMAN’s Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without re- 
striction from exercise or Jabor, 

His BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable 
proofs from distinguished professional gentlemen, 
clergymen and merchants, of his successful prac- 
tice and popularity therefrom, throughout this 
country and the West Indies. The afflicted should 
read it and inform themselves. It is illustrated 
with photographic. likenesses of extremely bad 
cases before and after cure, and mailed to those 
who send 10. 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


¥) NAME neatly printed on 50 Large New Chro- 
mos, or 50 Plain White Bristol Cards, 10 cts. 
Agts’ Sample Book, 25c. Todd & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
18 PEARL FLORA imp’td, new em- 

bossed hand pha 200 “3 SWISS 
FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25¢. 
Sead 2éc. for new Album of Samples for Agents, Re- 
daeed Price Lists &e, 200 NEW DESIGNS added thie 


senson. Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale, STEVI ENS 108. & CO. Northford, Conn. 


NEW CARDS FOR (883 
.O7-Name neatly printed im pretty type 
on ENAMEL CHROMO 04 Ro 
alike, Just out, 10 cts, 20 GILT BEVEL. 
k, an‘d turned cormers and plain,15¢. 


jone develops and restores strength 
PERFEZ and youth. $1. N. E. Mepican In- 
STITUTE, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


3O DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send frea on 80 days' trial Dr, Dye’s Electro. 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric ro cha pra to 
MEN suffering from Neryous Debi]. ty, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matin, Liver and Kidney Troubies, and many 
other diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet free. Address, 7 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


| 


Endless 
Cents. 


} 
< ‘atic Oracle 3‘ : 
uzzle 31 E, 


aid. ( Postage stam. 
Co., 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 25 


free. Address H. HALLeT & Co., Portland, Me. 


: Ollice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I wlll cure you. 


$7 a week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


T 
E 


ComPany 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (4 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25, ‘This is the greatest inducement ever offered, 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET, No humbug. Good Teas, 
80¢., 35¢e. and 4Cc. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best froin 65c. to 0c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The repatation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very tine WHITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 15 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars ‘address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 


THE BIGGES? THING QUE Macsze'staee" 


Illustrated Book 
Sent Free. 
New). E. Nason & Co., 111 Nassau St., New York. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH! 


TREATMENT 


Dr. BC WEST'S NERVE and BRAIN TREATMENT 


A specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner 


vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory, 
Premature Old Age. cause by over-exertion or over 
indulgence. which leads to m leery, decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases, Each box contains one 
month's treatment, One dollar 1 box, or six boxes for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid on reccipt of price. | 
I guarantee 1x boxea to cureany case. With each order 
received for six boxes. accompaniec. with 5. [ will send 
my eaten Busrantee fo repare ihe money If the treat 
locé not cure, J, 7 . Drugzist, sole 
Agent, Barclay S'reet and Broadway. New York. 


NST PROHIBITION! 


CHROMO Carps, 


A POWERFUL AID IN GCMBA: TING PROHIBITION MOVEMENTS. 
Subject treated from Nature's stand point in six elegant 
des childhood toold uge. Most attractive advertising 
cards for Brewers & Liquor Dealers. Space for special mat’ 
ter. Special prices for] irge lots. Send 25cts for sumples 


to __ COMPTON LITHO. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


3 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10¢. Sam. 
ple Book, 25¢. FM. Snaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


MORPHINE 
wo WHISKEY 


Habits easily cured with my DOUBLE 


SEEXCHLORIDE OF GOLDEmm 


REMEDIES. 5,000 cures. Books FREE. 
LESLIE E. KEELEY. M. D., 
Burgeon C. & A. Railroad. Dwight, 0. 


STAMP IN G Sunn Si aren He 


indelible stamping, 60c. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


BARRETT'S sirist= 


Express, 


DYE HOUSE sesscne 
3 West Street, Boston, 


BOON 70 MEN 


All those who from indiscretions, excesses or other causes ae 
weak. unnerved, low spirited, physically drained, and unable 9 
perform Ife’s duties property, can be certaioly and perme. 
neotly cured, without stomach medicines. Endorsed by doctors, 
ministers and the press. The Medical Weekly save: *Theod 
ps of treating Nervous Probiitty. Phyaical Decay, &e., 

Wholly superseded by THE MARSTON BOLUS.” Brea 
hopeleaa e@aaca assured of certain restoration to full and re 
fect manhood. Simple. effective. cleanly, pleasant. ad 
for trencise, Consnitation with physician free. 


MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W. 14th St., New York, 


h 0 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alik. . 
eo with name, 10e, Sow & Co,, Meriden, Conn. 

our name on 50 New Chromog, 10c.; 6 pks. 50c, Agts 
Book, 25c. Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


igns; Bird, Floral, Gold Puancl, German, French, 

tallen and Oricatal Micws summer, winter, moor- 

light snd marine scenes, a1] fo beautiful colors on supertins 

enameled board, with your name in fancy script type, 100. A 30 
age Hlustrated Premuin Lict sent with each order, gents inake 

B per cent. Samplea Free, Address 

CAXTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 


FITS! 


When I ray cure ldo not ican merely to stop 
time and then have them return again. I mean aradical cure, 
& have made tho disease of FITS, EPILEVSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant m remedy tocura 
the worst cases. Because others have failed 1s no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for_a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. ‘ Give Express and Pist 


Address Dr, H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New York 


outfit free, Address, True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


50 CH ROMOS just out for Spring and Summer 1853, the pret- 

test pack sold, name in Fancy Script Type We. 1 ps, $1.00 

25 Gilt Bere Edge 15c. Sainple Book and [luetrated Premium List, 

kc., 26c. CROWN PRINTING CO,, N orthford, Conn, 
made enay. Blocks ofall 


SILK PATCHWORK nit c 


Send 4 3c. stamps for Saroples, Gem AUK Co. New Yaven, Ch 


_— | 40 CARDS, all lap-ecorner, Gilt Edge, Glass, Motto 
outft . 


and Chromo, Love-letter and case, name in Gold 


and Jet, cts. WEST & CO., WEsTFIELD, CONN. 


ABSOLUTELY 


THE MOST 


LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. 


The Famous Old. Original 
Favorite t 


‘| THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
"| Established 1585, beg: 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST! LATEST!! 
BEST!!! 


Tor New Amentoaw Dia 
Mos swat 


e 
be 
of 
D 
t 


1 its 21st year January 1583. 


olumn T)lust 
umber contains charm. 
enis, Wit, Humor and 
1s Eng Sketches 


popul 


tional paper for only 60 cents 
000 new sub 


al k ure ¢ 
tat 4 Ab a. e 

Ganckn ee have secured a special edition of the ¢ 
b a t Pop | 700. American Dictionary, complete and unabr 
ulsr Names of States e cont as much matter as any $1 Dictionary, 
Cities, Abbreviations use exvn as represented. 

bos erp K. Tables TH NK Though worth doub! 
pthc ‘ e8, Le | ‘ « yet we offer our | 
guages A el. 

§ Pie rina 


wer of Man, Horses, de., Statistica of 
iN ) 


all end 50 cents 
8 to part pay actual cos: 


Seen 


That we mean what we sary + have 50,00 
Dictionaries contracted for; t 


peop. 


nd ¢bild 


BEAR I 


above DICTIONARY —the best 
st raluable and desirat 


ae 2 Free Cift v 


tionary, 


HH. 


r all f r try ¢ nts. 
Publishing Co., Hinsdale, N. 


Whole 
or inoney 


“ou RHEUMATISM ME US 1 f 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABHTHS. 

The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only 

harmless specifics scientifically acknowledged, re- CHEAPEST EVER ISSUED ] 
lieve at once: cure within four days, Box, $1, post | —_——____ 

paid. Beware! the genulne has red seal and signa- 
ture of L. A, Paris & Co., only agents for the U.S. , 
Send stamp for Pemphlet and references, Authentic | 
proof. furnished at office. 


“Let those now sing 
Who never «ang before, 
And those who love to dunes 


102 West Fourteenth Street, New York, Vow dance the more.” 


Little Wonder Nagnifer, | HITCHCOCK'S FAMOUS COLLECTIONS, 


Something that every young ; ee ’ 
man and woman wants. Mag: | Old and N ew Songs, 
nifies 1,000 times. Price, 25cts, | With Piano or Organ Accompaniments, Four 
Books, each 250 pages. Each 50 cts. 


5 oO Enon 1 hla 
SHERW a / 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. Popular Dance Book, 
— = “== | For Piano, 250 bagex, Py, cts. Containing 42 pieces. 
y best Composers, 0 
Age nts V V anted. Sold by dealers everywhere, Mailed on receipt 
we NN NNN ene Of price, Adress, 
HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Buripina, 166 Nassau St. NOY. 


in Oroide and Ivory. 


selling articles in the world. 1 sample sree. 
Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. _ 


075 A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED-— 90 best | 


can now srasp a fortnne. ut. | ee, 
lit worth 810 tree. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. U NTIL 
ess 7 wa ae = cea | 

Send five 3c. stamps for new set of CURED. 
CARD imported cards, ‘* UMBRELLA.” 


WHITING, 50 Nassau St. N.Y. N receipt of address, will send you a valuable 


: treatise, with home reference and questions Lo 
Imported design Chromo Cards for 1883, name 


9 5 answer, On Dr. JupGE’s Oxy-Hydrogenated Air, the 
on, 10c, Quality not quantity. Warranted best | &Teat cure for Deafness, Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
sold. Bonanza for agts. Fred L. Jones, Nassau, N.Y. 


chitis, Coughs, Colds, Nervousness, Diseases of the 
j@c. F. GUNTH ER, 
Contectioner, 


Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs. All diseases 
CHICAGO. 


treated. 
A sample order by express| [Refers toallChicago. | 
Of the finest candyin America| ——————____—_—_ 
Willbesentto any address for 
$1. $z, $3, or 85. Putup 
tn handsome boxes, sultable| if- 
for presents. Try itonce. : 3 t 
Amenaid § 50 latest style Chromo (Cards, name, 10c. 
Premium with 8pks. E, H. Pardee, New Hayen, Ct. 
WE GIVE THIS RING 


i a 
Patients treated equally well at their homes. 
sultation and advice free. Show this to the a 
ed. Dr. J.D. JUDGE & CO., 79 Beach St.. Boston, 
Mass. 


12 Gilt, Bevel Photo Cards, 
yourname & picture on, 5c, 
2doz id 3doz & thiselegant 
seal ring, $1. Send photo (we 
willreturn it), Sample book 
of all styles of Imported bev- 
veledge cardwk 2p premium 


Metand terms to agents, 2c. Outtit tue. | (toe. = pack) of 60 fan- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. F, h Card: 
EATON & CO., Northford, Ce cinta eee 
Sample cardsfree 


Desirin 
charnin 


50 Chromo Cards, best in market, with name, 10c. 
* Beautiful Decaleomania Album,” with 150 
pictures, 25c., 5 for $1. CARD CO., Cheshire, Conn. 


Wisse Fuze Meda! § Manufacturer of 
Vion C. WEIS, 1 Meerschaum Pipes, 
18:, Smokers’ Articles, ete., whuleaale & 


retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 

Factories, 69 Walker St..and Vienna. 

Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 


Desiring to 
introduce our et 


into thousan: 
Lae UTH taken, we mak 


offer: upon receipt of gi: 


: . y- 
One Microscopic Charm, 
ng the Lord's Prayer; it occupies a space 
the eye of’ a fine needle, yet magnifyin 
such an extent as to show the Lord's Prayer 
in LARGE TYPE. One Beautiful 


HOW TO WIN AT CARDS, DICE, &c. 


A SURE THING 1 Sent Free to 
Anyone.—{ manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand every article used by 
the sporting fraternity fo WIN with in 
games of chance. Send formy mammoth 
clreular, Address, FRANK SUYDAM, 
65 and 67 Nasenn Street, New York City, 


Florida Curiosities. 
nite, \ | ! We will send to any address a rare and beautiful 
this is entire'y new, and just | collection of Florida Curlosities on receipt of $1. Ad- 


om It is beautifully col in imi- ' ¥ - . 
Ration of a full-blown Teese with leaves and branch | ress Froripa Curtosiry ( ‘o., Gainsville, Florida, 
S88, For information 


| SAFE a SPEEDY and circulars sent free 
|WAY to PORTONE!| "G&oner rx, 


Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 
pean ala acl en Sra Nae hae i eh 


THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 


& In MEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 
Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 

C) the beautiful keepsake needle caaket for 
$1.00. The Lancest Album of samples ever sold wit: 

\y Grand Catalozue of Costly Presente, 40c. Blank Cards a 
Spocialty. CARD MILLS, Northford, Cona. 


floss of various colors, 4 
ble fur a lady or gent. o Beg dyads 


Ona Enpent it to tarnish, and wiil wear tor years. 
legant Ladies! La art Shell Neck- 
ace 


This elegant nec! 


A Fortune for only 


ling Sto wera, Household 
zien, TP in fact, everything to 


famuly circle. Address | 
oane St., Boston, Mass. | 


name on 10c. 13 pks. @1, Ill. List & large sam- 
ple Book, 25e. F. W. Austin, New Haven, Ct. 


0 Satin Enamel Chromo Cards, latest out, 


AR MAN or WOMAN of ordinary ability who 
will give five hours of honest application a day 
can make 860 a week. We want earnest, intelli- 
gent agents in every county in the United States, 
and we ask them to take no risks. The business is 
permanent, and one in which no lady or gentleman 
would be ashamed to engage. For particulars 
address RELIEF M’'F’G Co., 
Room 25, Temple Court, 
No.\5 Beekman St.,’New York, 


New Stvrrs: Gold Beveled Edge am. 

Chromo Vis.ting Cards fliwst quali} 

taryest variety and lowest prices, & ' 
Es 


chromos with name, 10c,, @ presen: 
with each order. CLINTON Dros. & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


| 


| | srockToN BATES, 
- | 


SUGGESTION FOR A NEW COAT-OF-ARMS FOR TENNESSEE. 


“ NASHVILLE, TENN., March 15th,— The Bill to settle the State debt at 50 cents on the dollar ats per | 
rent. interest passed the Senate to-day as it came from the House of Representatives, It now awaits 
the signature of the Governor. "'—Press Dispatch, 


FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES, 


Coffee Mills, Money Drawers, 


Warehouse Trucks, Letter Presses, 
Hancock Inspirators. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


ye _ 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 00. 


Dry Goods Delivered Free! : 
_ 1 TOME, 
A'LSTEWART & (C0, Moar mezare 


Beg to announce to their customers and the 
(RETAIL) 


public that their Spring importation of 
India Camel's Hair Shawls now on exhibi- 
tion will be found the most extensive and 
valuable collection of these desirable goods 
yet offered, and will be marked at such 
prices as cannot fail to interest purchasers, 


Hereafter all Dry Goods bought 
of us will be delivered at any ac- 


cessible part of the United States 
Broadway and 19th St., 


FREE OF ALL MAIL Som 
EXPRESS CHARGES, “A Real Watch~-A Reliable Timekeeper. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


This is a recent invention, and a 
triumph of American inventive ge- 
nius. It is recommended by Prof. 
Dwight. of Vassar College, as keep- 
ing better time than a silver watch 
that cost seven times as much. The 
tase js nickel silver. which wears 
elean and white. Upon receipt of 
$3.50 | will send by registered mail, 
to any address in the U. 8.. one 
of the above-mentioned watches, 


Thus enabling purchasers to re-, 
ceive goods at the same prices as 
if bought at our counters in per- 


son. 
Orders received by mail for, 
Goods or Samples will have our | 


lattention. iM sea / which I will warrant a good, reli- 
prompt and careful atte en | able timekeeper. Liberal discount will be made to 


clubs and trade. Address all communications to 
Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts, | 


3, H. BROWN, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Watches & Jewelry, 
NEW YORK. | 
i ee ee \ 
= THE STEMWINDING Drawer'and 


14 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Closet Lock for all offices, In construc: 


ze Refer by permission to FRANK LESLIE'S. 
is 5 AND NOT 
beg FTE ’ 
tion and movement different from and SOL 
reatly superior to any other Dial Lock. | 


WEAR OUT, 
Owner may use any 4, 8, 2 or 1 of its fifty | RAW SON'S (Self: Adjusting) {. . ARMY 


by W wichmakers. By Mail ,25 cts. Circulars 
PREE. J.S. BIRCH &CO., 33 DeySt. N.Y, | 
numbers. Millions of combinations availa- 
ble. Nickel plated. Send 32.90 for sami- 
SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 


oy 
ple by mail. D.K. MILLER Lock Co., Phila., Pa. 

VN Itt if \ AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 

. DisPLACEMENT IMPossIBLE. 

. ‘ a. Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 

nufactured from Rid, Calf and Dogskin; Tulined, j : ereare PRI 
Lined nd mirtitmmed: and warranted by the man- Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 
ufacturer, J.C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N.Y, | %. FE. G, RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS. N.Y. 4 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Maren 24, 1883, 


1 JNO. C. LATHAM, Jr. R. P. SALTER. H. E. ALEXANDER, 
C. G. MILLER, Special. 


CATHAM, ALEXANDER & CO, 


BANKERS, 


16 & 18 Wall St., 


President. 


‘ ~ i one - 
“EER B/L 6 OORELCHLEER) 


BEBE RRRAEEE 


BUILDERS of all Kins of TINT! MACHINERY,  otice: 201 cuestat st, 


Fstimates for Mills and Plans for same, with all details, furnished 


by the best Mill Engineers, at reasonable prices. 


New Morse 


COTTON 


It is the most powerful compressor in the world. 
It is capable of exerting a net pressure on the bale 
of FIVE MILLION POUNDS, reducing an ordinary 
bale of cotton to six inches in thickness (measured 
in the press. 

It has loaded the largest cargo, per ton measure 
ment, ever taken by a SAIL VESSEL from any 
American port. , 

It has loaded the largest cargo, per ton measure- 
ment, ever taken in single bales. by a STEAMSHIP 
from an Ameriean port. Forty have been sold 
since its introduction five years ago. In the last 
two years more than four times as many as all 
other compressors combined in the United States. 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ENTIRE COTTON CROP 
IS NOW COMPRESSED BY MORSE COMPRES- 
SORS, There are ten New Morse Compressors in 
New Orleans. now doing about seven-twelfths of 
the whole business. Several of those first erected 
(about five years ago) have now each compressed 
500,000 to 600,000 bales, without defect or apprecia 
ble wear. 

Its marvelons success is well grounded, because : 

1. It is by far simplest in construction, therefore 
least liable to disorder or breakage. 

2. It has fewer points in motion, consequently less 
wear and friction than any other. 

3. Theirimmense weight and strength make them 
the cheapest in use in the end, because the most 
durable, and always ready for the “rush” of busi- 
ness. : 

4. Its wedge-shaped rack and cycloidal rectors 
secure a progressive leverage nicely adjusted to 
overcome the increasing density of the bale. 

5. It is annually saving hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in freight charges, and adding the same to 
the value of each crop, 

Those wanted for the beginning of next season 
should be ordered at once, 


‘Address the sole proprietor, 8. B. STEERS, New \ 


Orleans. 


VILLE } 


JOHN ROMMEL, Jr., 
Vice President, 


NEW YORK, 


JOHN ROMMEL, 3a, 
Sec. & Treas, 


RIDENBURG MANUFACTURING CO 


yee: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


0! 10] 3410! —— 10 tO 20 


| PEARLS 7 MOUTE | 


. | 
| hs 


O:——"0! 


—s—- 


‘geet ‘porgapsdo, 


[BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


ARE COMMUNICATED 10 THE MOUTH BY 


S$ OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wire, the gums Rost 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876 
AKER’S 


Breakist COL 


‘Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. Tt has chreé 
times the strength of Cocoa mix 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, ensily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids a9 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere: 


4, Dra, as 
The B. & O. 


THE PICTURESQUE LINE OF AMERICA. 


Solid trains through without change. . 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Cin 

| _ St. ‘yous _ chieeey The 

s the only route Ww t ig 

Washington. Secure copy of ee 

the finest illustrated work ever issued a oat 

try. Through Sleepers, Dining Cars, Parle : a 7 
W. M. CLEMENTS, Master of Transporta i 
C.K. LORD, General Passenger Agent, 


“a700g ¥ TIVE 4a 


—— 


4 
i 


€ 


Surrtement, Manca 24, 1883. | 


THE FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING 


HOUSE. 


Its History anp ACHIEVEMENTS, 


ITS AKT AND LITERARY STAFE, 


Tue MetHops oF PropucinG ILLUSTRATED 


LITERATURE. 


RANK LESLIE was not only the founder but the 
When, thirty 
years ago, he commenced his task, Alnerica, com- 
paratively sponking, possessed no engraver and no 
“artist, and to create an Illustrated Mterature under 


Ploneer of pictorial Hterature. 


such circumstances was the undertaking of an ap- 
parently hopeless task. Beginning in humble quar- 


ters in Spruce Street, the business was removed to 
Frankfort, thence to Chatham, and in 1863 to the 


large bullding on the corner of Pearl and Elm 
Streets, which was soon overflowed, compelling an- 


other removal, in May, 1878, to the present location on 


the corner of Park and College Place. This building, 


four stories, of iron and marble front, is most con- 
veniently situated, and Is devoted in every part to 
the business which gives it the name of Frank Lcs- 


He's Publishing House. Appreciating the general 
interest of the generous public in the work and for- 


tunes of this house, we present in this issue of 


FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER {llustra- 
tlons and aketches whi 

some idea of what we are, 
do it. 
daily Mfe and diversified industry, mental and 


manual, of a largo publishing house, may involve 
details, technical and perhaps tedious, but for 


these we plead the subject as our excuse. 


Frank Lesile’s Publishing House ts now the 


busy centre from which is issued four weekly, 


four monthly and three annual publications, en- 
gaging in their production the constant services 
the sev- 
eral departments, together with a large number 


of over four hundred employes in 


of artists, authors and contributurs, whose work, 


done elsewhere, is here given to the world. Perhaps 
no better idea of the practical operations of thie 
great establixhment can be gained than to follow a 
pieture in its progress from the artist's hand to the 
printed page which will carry it tothe furthestcorner 
The Art Department occupies a large 
and well-lighted room on the College Place or west 


of the globe, 


side of the building, on the second floor; and upon 
entering, the visitor sees around him on every side 
statucs, busts, stalucttes, drawings - grotesque and 
otherwise- a small armory of weapons, draperies, 
piles of boxwood blocks, paints pencils and all the 
implements of the cratt. The pictures, first drawn 
upon paper inoutineare transferred to Turkey box- 
wood, then carefully Nnished with pencil and brush, 
when they are ready for the hands of the engravers. 
By an ingenious system of bolts, the small blucks 
of boxwood about two Inches 8juare are united into 
a eolid and perfectly compact block of any desired 


size, sometimes as large oven as four pages of 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, By this 
means a great saving of tlie can be made by enab- 
ling as many as forty artists and engravers lo work 
atthesame time upon the same picture. Itis no in- 
frequent thing to find an important picture of some 
late event on the day of publication divided among 
a score or more of arUsts and engravers, cach intent 
upon his share of that which, combined and com- 
pleted, will bea strong and effective picture. By 
means of the divisible blocks, the entire pages of 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER can be 
drawh and engraved Io eight hours. 


THE ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT. 


A drawing may be very carefully made on the wood, 
but fit has to run the gantlet of the engraver’s 
knife, and by it many an admirable sketch is 
ruthlessly massacred, 
the best engravers in the United States—the very 
cream of the profession; and following the block 
from the Art Department, We ascend to the apart- 
ment immediately overhead, where we find the 
Hravers eating their way into the hard boxwood, 
and reproducing, in wondrous cuts and cross-cuts, 
the effects of Heht and shade whieh the artist has 
just rendered with his) pencil. The block, as a 
Whole pleture, ascends to the Engraving Depuart- 
anent, the chief of which, afterexamination, unbolts 
it, and then distributes the small blocks through- 
out the stall according to the especial talent of cach 
engraver. In this large room—opposite benehes 
«lose to the light, on the beneh a leather cushion, 
on the cushion the block, with shades over the eyes, 
and ‘gravers’ picks and knives and tools of every 
sort, shape, size and deseription in their right 
hands—sit tho silent engravers, absorbed in their 
werk, Which demands the closest attention, for 
one false cut, one slip of the tool, and the Injured 
portion of the drawing has to be remade, the block 
qiugve Land re-engeaved. As each engraver thhishes 
his task, he brings the section of the block on which 
de has been engaged to the chief, who, when all the 
blocks are collected, revolts the picture, and sends 
lt again up-stuirs tu the 


COMPOSING Room, 


whero It is taken and, with the accompanying type, 
“made-up” inapage. Inthe Frank Leslie estab- 
Hshinent every page Js separatcly electroty pod, the 
type never being printed from, 

Ono of the most interesting features of the me- 
-chanilsm of an illustrated newspaper Is 


THE ELECTROTYPING. 


A page of type-matter, or of woodcut, or both, 
1s locked in a chaso, carefully examined, and 
thoroughly cleaned, after which it Is dusted over 
with a fine quality of plumibago, and then placed 
oa the bed of a hydraulic press, capable of a 
‘pressure of ninety-three tous. Thoroughly boiled 
beeswax Is poured on a brass plate, and after cool- 
dng down to @ proper temperature and being dusted 
-over with a camel's hair brush, is placed carefully 
‘over the page and run under the platen of the 
press, and when preciscly fu the centre, the bed Is 
pumped up and the impression tiken on the wax— 
:a@ fac simile of the type or cut to be printed. The most 
minute imperfections are then carefully searched 
‘out and removed, Then follow the trimming down, 
‘the cutting the connectors through the wax to the 
‘brass underneath to admit the passage of tho elec- 
‘tric current, the “ building up,” te, making the 
‘open space between the lines, and those on the 
‘wood cut In relief. Then by the general process it 
4s transferred to the black-leading machine, where 
‘black lead is beaten into the bowl of the letters, 
‘but by an operation known to themselves, this 
‘black-leading the cases is all done away with, thus 
-gaving time and labor. 

The face of the mold [sg now washed, the air ex- 
-cluded, the connections brightened and the mold 
covered with ao sclution of copper and fron flings, 
leaving a deposit of copper on the surface of the 
wax, The mold is now hung in a large precipitat- 
fog trough, capable of holding eighty-fve to one 
hundred molds, each hung on a trap-rod one inch 
in diameter, facing a copper - plate, 20x28 inches, 
sand half an inch thick. The electric machine used 
for depositing this shell of copper on the mold is 
one of Weston’s patent, being the largest and most 
powerful in existence, capable of turning out elec- 
‘tric plates in thirty minutes, and they have by this 
machine turned out three sets, or forty-eight pages 
of FRANK LEALIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, In 
tthree hours, which, without this powerful machine, 
‘Would require fully a day to complete. Lifted from 


may give our patrons 
hat we do, and how we 
To picture and descr.be adequately the 


Frank Leslic has a staff of 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Oo - 


the trough, the copper shell {s separated from th 
mold by the use of boiling water tqn ich melts the 
Wax), and by using a solution of potash, the shell is 
thoroughly cleaned, and after being washed off 
with clear water a solution of cnloride of zine is put 
on the back, 80 as to solder the copper shell to tho 
metal; it is then ready for the metal vack to bring 
it up to the regular thickness, or height, of a plate 
for printing from. The shel!—.about the thickness 
Of cardbourd paper- is laid u pon its face on a 
smooth sib and soldering fuid brushed ovor it; 
then It ts laid tn tho backing-pan, face downwards, 
where it receives the tinfoil and the molten type 
metal, Ul the back is of proper thickness. ‘The 
pages are then sawed apart, shaven, dressed, 
Straightened, given the finishing touches, and then 
sont to the press-room. 

The process of sterentyping ia more simple and 
better known than eloctroiy ping, as Inost of the lead. 
ing papers in the country are printed from atereo- 
typed plates. Mr. Crane, the skiilful chief of this 
department, has made many improvemouts In this 
latter process, but in electroty ping he 1s the acknow- 
ledged leader in the country, Mr. Crano makes 
curved electro-plates for rotury presses, and holds a 
patent upon thia process. He expects in a few 
months’ tine to produce electrotype in a quicker 
time than stereotyping is done to-day. 

From the Electrotyping Room the plate—we have 
putea adicu to the boxwood block—is sent down to 

C) 

PREsS Room, 


where It {8 adjusted to the press in waiting to re- 
celve it In a remorsoless embrace. The engine, 
that is tho first great cause of the whirring, and 
quivering, and rumbling, so Imporiant @ factor in 
imparting instruction and amusement to millions, 
is of 150 horse-power. There are two press: rvoms, 
the number of presses being sixteen, six of which 
are perfecting presses—that is, presses with capacity 
to print both sides of a sheet of paper at the samo 
Instant, tossing off with the most sublimo ease 3,000 
sheets an hour, illustrations and all, From 5,000 to 
4,0 0 tokens, of 250 impressions each, are printed 
each week, bringing the quantity of paper used in 
each year, if stretched length wiso, to the breath-tuk- 
ing-away figure of 8,371 miles, and if printed on 
both sides, to 16,742 miles, 

The head of this department is Mr. Joseph L.Firm, 
Whose Anti-Ofiset Press has given him a reputa- 
on as an inventor. The use of these “set-off” 
shects fn the old style of presses very materially 
Increased the cost of printing illustrated papers, 
becanse {t involved, practically, the fecding and 
handling of twice as many sheets as were printed. 
The Antl-Offset Press occupies much less room on 
the floor than the old style, and it requires only one 
person to feed it. Indeed, the feeding itself may be 
done automatically, If desired, by the employment 
of a web or continuous roll of white paper. The 
device can also be readily attached to any form of 
cylinder press. 


Mrs, LESLIE'S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


Returning to the starting-point of our tour of tn- 
spection, the visitor will not fall to notice the large, 
well-lighted and ventilated editorial room occupy: 
ing nearly the entire Park Place front of the build 
ing, one of the most convenient, bright and cheery 
of all the numervus editorial rooms of the metro- 
polis. Opening out of the main editorlal room and 
still along the Park Place front, is the private office 
of Mrs. Leslie, the living head and presiding genius 
of the entire establishment. A peep within its walls 
will discover a rare and attractive combination of 
the surroundings of a woman of refined and cul- 
tured taste, and of active business hablts, A bronze 
and life tke medallion of the late Mr. Frank Lesile, 
founder of tho house which perpetuates his name, 
oceuples the post of honor, and upon the walls are 
pictures and sketches by artists formerly upon the 
staff, now famed and eminent. Upon the desk be 
fore Mrs. Leslie are, however, all the evidences of 
business, Manuscr:pts, sketches, contracts, cheques, 
postal orders, and the hundreds of details which are 
involved tn the many departments of the great en- 
terprise, all pars under her hands, and it fs her 
personal signature which concludes every contract 
and appears upon every cheque. The reception of 
many callers who come upon all sort of errands, 
and frequent conferences with the heads of the 
various departments with Whom Mrs. Leslie fs al 
ways in Immediate communication, and through 
whom she personally directs the details of the 
establishment, occupy every moment of an ex- 
tremely busy day. Every employe of the establish- 
ment, however humble, {s conscious thattrue merit 
will gain the personal approval of the head of the 
house, and it would be dificult to find in any estab- 
Mehment greater respect and loyalty than her 
patient and earnest example of application to 
business duties has developed among all her em- 
ploycs aud subordinates of every grade, 


EpITorraL Room. 


Adjoining Mrs Lestie's sanctum, and connected 
finmedlately with itis the main editorial room, oc- 
cupled by the regular office-staf! of the establish- 
ment. Each publication ig in special charge of a 
separate editor, 10 whom all ordinary de ails are 
intrusted, though of exch Mrs. Leslie retains gen- 
eral supervision. A system of “give and take” pre- 
valls throughout the entire oMce, so that the full 
resources of all the publications are ever at the 
command of avy editor desiring special strength tn 
a particular feature of his paper or mazazine. By 
this means the greatest varlety and completeness 
are secured in the treatment of the different subjects 
which may be taken up. Of course, but a amall 
portion of the matter which appears in the publica- 
tfons of the house js written by the editors of the 
oficial staff. Over four thousand manuscripts are 
annually offered by contributors from every quar- 
ter of the glove, and for those accepted in a atngle 
year, over one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars have been paid. Every manuscript as it 
c-mes to hand Its numbered, indorsed, and {ts 
title and number entered in a book kept especially 
for this purpose. The numbersare now high in the 
fifty thousands, and there are nineteen volumes of 
registers. So watchful is the care taken of contri- 
butions, rejected or otherwise, that a manuscript 
claimed after seventeen years was returned to the 
almost Incredulous applicant. Twenty thousand 
manuscripts, declined as the work of tyros, are at 
the present moment peacefully reposing in the 
Frank Leslie safe. Tho stories required by Frank 
Leslic’s should consist of from 2,500 to 3,500 words, 
and should be full of action and Incident, 80 a4 to 
give opportunity for making effective pictures. 
Mrs. Leslic pays for contributions when accepted. 
Every manuscript js placed in the hands of acom- 
petent reader, whose judgment fs flual. Connected 
with the editorial room is @ large and carefully 
selected reference Mbrary of over five thousand 
volumes, and upon the same floor are also the gen- 
eral reception rooms for visitors, unusually spacious 
and comfortable, and the convenient quarters of 
the editor of the German Illustrirle Zeitung. By the 
arrangemont of the present offices a rare degree of 
conveniernco and efficiency is secured. The entire 
artistic an‘ editorial force are upon the same floor 
with Mrs. Leslie, and in Immediate readiness for 
any duty. The publication and business offices 
occupy the main floor at the corner of Park and 
College Place, and are among the most eligible and 
desirable inthe city. All the numerous details i{n- 
volved in the conduct of the great publishing house, 
the subscriptions, the sales and the advertisements, 
together with the dispatch of the mails, here re- 
ceive attention, and hore the results of the work of 
all the workers in the other departments is reduced 
to its simplest terms in net cash. 

“Cur” Rooms. 

One of the most interesting departments of the 
establishment {8s one which is most rarely visited. 
The “cut reoms,”’ on the corner of Broadway and 
Lispenard Street, occupy five large, lofty flreproof 
apartments, and cortain the original wood-cut or 
plate of every illustration which has ever appeared 


in any of the Frank Leslie publications. Here are 
the blocks from which No. 1 of the first volume of 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER was 
printed, and in nothing docs the progress {n popu- 
lar pictorial art appear more clearly than in the 
contrast In the pictures of that day and those of the 
present. The total number of cuts now safely 
stored here exceeds 175,000, and their value can 
scarcely be computed In dollars and cents. Com- 
plete and simple indexes enable the custodian, who 
has filled his position for seventeen years, to pro- 
duce any desired cut at almost a moment’s notice. 


THE SEVERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A brief resumé of the alm and purpose of the 
principal publications of the Frank Lesito Publish. 
ing House may properly come within the scope of 
this article. FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, by which the house has beon the longest 
and most widely known, is {ssued every Wednesday, 
and contains sixteen pages of news, editortal and 
carefully-written reading matter, and an average of 
frum twenty-five to Ubirty original and skillfully- 
executed fllustrations. The purpose of this journal 
is to illustrate news with the utmost possible dis- 
Patch, all events, objects and persons of Interest, 
not only on this continent, but in every portion 
of the globe—in a word, an illustrated newspaper 
in the most exact sense which the term im 
plies, It is the only American pictorial paper that 
lilugtrates the news of the day, and an American in 
any portion of the globe has but to refer to it to 
find the leading events of the hour faithfully and 
comprehensively iliustrated, 

In order to be in a position to furnish the 
public with true and accurate pictures, both by 
brush and by pen, Frank Lesile has artists and 
correspondents in all the great centres of popula- 
“on in the United States, and some idea of the 
completeness of the arrangements for news supply 
will be obtatned whon we mention the fact that no 
less than 6°6 artists and photographers are on the 
books of this establishment. No expense 1s spared 
in order to render FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER an abetract and brief chronicle of the 
time. Sketches and photographs are promptly for- 
warded from the scenes of incidents to be fllue- 
trated, and artists and correspondents are dis 
patched immediately when the service demands, 
Every notable event is cared for, and, as an instance 
of recent date, it may be said bere that, to the 
{Mustrations and correspondence of the artist and 
“‘apecial’’ sent to Mexico with the American In- 
dustrial Expedition in the year 1879, is due the 
“boom” which Is now financially bridging the Rio 
Grande, and causing the sister Republics to enrich 
one the other, A special correspondent was sont to 
“‘do"’ the Passion Play at Oberammergau In 1880, 
thus enabling Frank Leslie to present a vivid and 
realigtic pictorial description of this strange 
spectacle, ere any other paper could possibly re- 
produce the scenes from foreign illustrated jour- 
nale. Last year, again, Frank Leslie dispatched 
an artist and spect! to Europe, who returned ladon 
with sketches and material for future filustrations 
and articles as the affairs of Europe may bring 
them to the front. The amount of ‘stock’ sketches 
ready for cmerzency iu connection with FRANK 
LESLIE'S [LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER almost fills a 
large apartment, while ft would tako days to go 
through the albums of photographs. Tho editorial 
pages are enriched by tho pens of the leading think- 
ers cof the day, prominent specialists, while a serial 
novel by some celebrated writer adds {tsown special 
attraction, At this wrlting a most powerful story 
by Joaquin Miller, entitled, ‘*'49':; Or, The Gold- 
seoker of the Sierras,” is running through Its 
pages, “ Heart and Sclence,” by Wilkie Collins, 
having just concluded. In addition to the novel, a 
short and complete story appears in every num- 
ber. This for railway reading. Enormous editions 
have from time to time been printed—that of the 
Heenan and Sayers prize Aght amounting to $74,000 
coples, While during the War an edition of 200,000 
was nothing abnormal. No less than 100,000 por- 
traits of eminent persons have appeared in this 
newspaper, the electrotypes of which are In stock 
and alpbabetically arranged. From time to timea 
portrait will be called for by some home or foreign 
pertodical, aud a copy is at once supplied. 

The Chimney Corner, published weckly, has been 
famillar as a household word for eighteen years. 
Itis asixteen-pago paper, and contatus eight pages 
of illustrations, Its gerial storles are of the cholcest 
character, and take a wide range-the domestic 
story for the mothor; the love tale for the daughter; 
the intensely dramatic for the sons; the historival 
for mere mature readers, with glowlng adventures 
and fairy stories for the little folks. In a‘ldition, 
there are Biographical Sketches, Essays, Travels, 
Natural History, Sketches, Poems, Conundrums, 
Enlgmag, ete., ete. 

The Koys’ and Girls’ Weekly also consists of sixteen 
pages, eight of which are illustrated. Among the 
writers Who contribute to its pages we may mention 
Bracebridge Hemyny, Commodore Ah Louk, Nathan 
D Urner, Captain Mayne Reid, P. T. Barnum, Colo- 
nel Thomas W. Knox, W. O. Stoddard, Roger Star- 
buck, Nym Rugby, Joseph E, Badger, Jr., Leon C. 
Meredith, Jack Manly, Lieutenant R. H. Jayne, Mat 
Marling Frank H. Norton, Pierce Cutting, Captain 
Tom Singleton, Jack Judson, ete., etc. There are 
apecial features in connection with the Boys’ ant 
Girls’ Week’y worthy of mention, Prizes are offered 
on every sixth week for the best amateur stories, 
written to pictures published for that purpose in 
this journal. Thirty days are allowed from the 
publication of the picture before deciding the con- 
test. Each story or sketch must be accompanied 
by a certificate from the writer's parent or friend, 
stating that it was written without assistance. The 
sketches or stories winning the prizes, and, If pos- 
sible, those gaining honorable mention, will be 
published in the Boys’ and Girls’ Week/y, There are 
also prizes awarded to the solvers ofall the enigmas 
in any one number. Competitors io all parts of the 
country have an equal chance, 

The Illustrirte Zeitung is @& sixteen-page paper, 
published in German, and copiously fliustrated. It 
is (he German Illustrated news paper, admirably 
edited, and a weekly panorama of the most stirring 
events, not only In the United States, but In Vater- 
land, and all over the world. A powerful 8erial by 
the best German author runs through its pages. 

The Popular Monthly, issued on the 15th of each 
month, i8 a very marvel of valuo and cheapness. 
Each number contains a hundred and twenty-elgbt 
pages, and over one hundred {llustrations, with an 
exquisite colored plate for frontispiece—to be taken 
out and framed—the articles being by the most 
distinguished writers in History, Biography, Travel, 
Science, together with Novels, Novelettes, complete 
Stories and Poctry. The success of the /opular 
Mont.ly has been something almost unprecedented 
in American magazine literature. Month by month 
the editlons have increased, until now they almost 
reach oue hundred thousand, with next to an ab- 
solute certuinty of touching this figure before mid- 
summer. The popular appreciation of this maga- 
zine will stimulate efforts for {ta continual improve- 
ment, and no pains will be spared to fully merit 
the Itberal and unexampled favor which has been 
bestowed upon It. 

The Sunday Magazine was started in January, 1877, 
Mr. Lesile's aim being to provide a cheap but high- 
class magazine which should form a welcome vist- 
tor in every Christlan Lousehold, and one which 
should avoid controversy and denominationalism, 
and be acceptable to all. The first editor was the 
Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL.D., the emi- 
nent pastor of the Church of the Strangers in 
New York city. Dr.Deems conducted the maga 
zine for three years, He then resigned, as he con- 
templated an exten: European trip. His successor 
was the Rev. Alfred Taylor, the well-known 8unday- 
school worker, and to Mr. Taylor succeeded the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., pastor of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, who has now the chief editorial 
control. 

Tho magazine is now in its thirteenth sem!- 
annual volume. From its frst appearance the en- 
tire press of the country received it warmly, even 
enthusiastically, and it has found its way to num- 
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berless homes throughout the Union. Its merit 
has been steadily recognized, and it has ever been 
kept to the same plan on which tt was begun, that 
of @ high-class, undenominational family maga- 
zine for Christians of all creeds. Some of the 
Most eminent writers in our land have con- 
tributed to its pages. 

Of Chatterbor, Hieasant Hours, the Budget and the 
A/manacs It 1s unnecessary to speak. Each of these 
publications fs unique and commands the success 
Uhat It so deservedly merits. 


PAST ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The traditions of Frank Lesile’s take rank in 
the history of the nation. During the Civil War 
the Art Department kept in the fleld a staff of 
Special artists, four of whom were amongst the 
killed and missing. All hands worked on war 
subjects on an average of three nights a week. 
With the outbreak of, and during, the war every 
artist and engraver of roputation in the United 
States was employed, some eighty in all, including, 
with the regular ataff, Frank Schell, who hired, and 
ascended in, a balloon to make a sketch of one of 
the battles—Fred B. Schell, Edwin Forbes, H. J. Hen- 
nessy, C. Parsons, J. Hitchcock, Thomas Hogan, W. J. 
Crane, E. J. Mullen, Arthur Lumley, E. Bonwill, 
Henri Lorle, M. Comas, J. J. Hillen, E. Newman, 
J. E. Taylor, A. Macallum, A. Waud—who, while in 
the cross-trees beside Farragut, was engaged in 
sketching—Paul Dixon, H. Mumbuger, B. Day, E. 
Vodder, J. Goater, J. Billings, J. R. Chapin, Frank 
Bellow and Thomas Nast. Apropos of the last named 
gentieman, he came to Frank Leslie a little lad, 
under his arm a portfollo of drawings. ‘Go down 
to Fulton Ferry and bring me some character 
sketches,’ said Mr. Leslie, after he had examined 
the youth's drawing. The lad returned, the sketches 
displayed talent, and he was taken tnto the office. 
The salaries at that period averaged $30 a week, and 
H. Stephens, the “ble gun” of tho time, worked 
three days in the week at $10 per diem, which was 
considered a very large salary; to-day salaries as 
high as $130 a week are paid by Frank Leslie's, the 
working hours belng from9 A, M. to4 P. M., withone 
hour’s intermission for dinner. 

Later on the following artists were employed: J. 
Beard, F. Beard, T. Beach, E. Jump, J. Hyde, C. 
Kendrick, F. Miranda, P, Cusachs, Matt Morgan, W. 
Goater, A Schimp, J. Keppler, F. Opper, J. A. Walea, 
T. Thuristrup, W. Yeager, W. Cary, H. Poland, J. 
Davis, F. Cozzens, J. Davidson, H. Ogden, C. Upham, 
G. Davis, A. B. Schultz, J. Purtis, Miss G. Davis. 

Amongst the sensations of the earlier period of 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER which 
helped to spread the circulation of the yaper 
was, first, that famous cause célebre—the Bur- 
dell murder. This was in 1857-8, and over 300,000 
cojies of the several numbers illustrating that 
mysterious crime, which {3 still burfed in ob- 
scurity, were sold. Next year the famous shooti, * 
In Washington of Mr. Key by Dan Sickles arousew 
allAmerica. The illustrations of that romarkablo 
event, published by Frank Leslic, were equally a 
triumph of enterprise and art, and spread the paper 
broadcast over the country. The following year the 
ercat pugilistic encounter between John C. Heenan 
and Tom Sayers iuterested both worlds. The {nter- 
national character of this contest ralsed it outof the 
circle of a prize-fight, and made italmosta national 
struggio for supremacy tin the artof of self-defense. 
Mr. Lesile, seeing how absorbing the interest was, 
dispatched one of his best artists and a competent 
correspondent to England, and to this the world ts in- 
debted forthe most complete account of a pugilistic 
encounter ever written. Nothing so minute in the 
history of the prize-ring has ever been done. The 
John Brown adventure at Harper's Ferry, from tho 
attack on the guardhouso to the execution of Osso- 
waucmite Brown in Virginia, next called attention 
to Mr. Leslio’s unrivaled method of illustrating 
contemporary history. We may instance that par- 
ticular event as a specimen of the marvelous 
rapidity and accuracy of Frank Lesiie’s method. 
Mr. Leslie had, at the very first breaking out of tho 
Insurrection, dispatched twe of his most prominent 
artists and & correspondent to the scene of opera- 
Hons, and every scene was depicted in the ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Weck by week, till the curtain 
fell on the chief actor at Charlestown. As the drop feli 
the chief artist, with full sketches, hired au express 
train, and arrived late that night in New York. 
Mr. Leslie had engaged, in addition to his own un- 
rivaled staff, several additional artists to facilitate 
the work. The large block was composed of thirty- 
two ploces, the whole sketch was mapped on the 
block—this was taken apart and each one of the 
thirty-two pieces was given to a separate artist to 
finish. These were then turned over tothirty-two en- 
gravers, who worked unreinittingly at their special 
pieces, 

There {s no event connected with journalism equal 
to the campaign which Frank Leslie waged against 
that most powerful and widespread evil, the swill- 
milk trade. So deeply rooted was this horrible 
traffte that Frank Lestie found some of its strongest 
defenders among the New York Board of Aldermen, 
where the swill-milk flends made a stubborn fight 
to uphold the abomination, To attack sucha hydra- 
beaded monster required the greatest pluck, en- 
ergy, and large outlay of money, allof which Frank 
Lesite risked In this important cause. Even some 
of hts friends considered it a Quixoue undertaking 
to attack such a powerful combination as the swill- 
milk millionaires. In one day Frank Leslie had to 
find bail for $0,000 to meet the requirements of 
sixteen arrests. Wearied out by his persistence, 
the swill-milk flends retired from the Held, leaving 
Mr. Leslie to enjoy his triumph. It was proposed 
to present Frank Lesie with a testimonial, which he 
declined; but a few ladies, on behalf of the mothers 
whose children had been saved from death, pre- 
sented him with a magnificent gold watch, 

Among the notable achlevements of FRANK LEs- 
LIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER were the pictorial 
embellishments of the great Paris Exposition, to 
which Mr. Lesiie was appointed a Commissioner, 
while the illustrations of our own Centennial will be 
taken as the standpoint for that of 1976. 

Among the minor achtevements of FRANK LEs- 
LIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER may be reckoned 
the breaking up of a vulgar monstrosity, called the 
Sons of Malta, This was a hideous burlesque on 
the Freemasons, but without any of tho meritorious 
features of that time-honored and ancient tustitu- 
tion. Some members, who had been induced to 
join it by falxo representations, came to Mr. Leslle 
and gave him such well-authenticated accounts of 
ita proceedings, that he resolved, in the name of 
public morality, to expose the swindle. Despite the 
threats of some of its most disreputable members, 
Mr. Lesite exposed its revolting characteristics, and 
finally broko It up, 

That the aptrit of enterprise which characterized 
the late Frauk Leslie is fully maintained by his 
successor, may be illustrated by her action in refer- 
ence to the late Presidential tragedy, cf which @ 
writer in the Parer World speaks as follows: ‘lt 
was only a short time after she came into possession 
of the property that Garfleld was assassinated. The 
first rumors of the event reached her about halt- 
past nine o’clock on Saturday morning, July 2d. 
Within an hour two artists were on their way to 
Washington, and before sunset were diligently at 
work sketching the scenes of the tragedy. One of 
them returned to New York by the midnight train 
with their united sketches, The whole staff had 
been ordered to report for duty early Sunday morn- 
ing, and, by diligent work that day, the following 
night and through the Fourth of July, the paper 
was able to come out on Tuesday morning with full 
fllustrations of the chief events and personages. 
The following Friday an extra number was issued, 
and on the next Tuesday the regular edition, with 
fuller details and illustrations—making three fllus- 
trated pers published in a single week, an 
achievement without parallel in newspaper history. 
The death of Garfield made a still severer demand 
upon Mrs, Leslie's ability to grapple with the crisis. 
It occurred late on Monday evening, September 
19th, and FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
had already gone to press when the news arrived. 
Mrs. Leslie did not hesitatea moment. She imme- 
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diately ordercd the presses stopped, destroyed the 
Dart of the edition already published set the whole 
Toree of the estavlishment at work prepnring a new 
edidon with engravings of the sketches sent over 
early Tuesday morning by the artisis at Elberon, 
and before WeInesday Night had on saie a paper 
full of Mllustrations of the deathbed scene, A week 
Jater she seized another Opportunity, ‘he dead 
President's body was to be conveyed 10 Washington 
on the Wedneaday after his death and funeral ser- 
vices Were to be held in the Capitol on Friday, be- 
fore the removal of the remains to Cleveland for the 
Nnal ceremontes. Mrs. Lesiie resolved to anticipate 
the usual day of publication the following week, 
an dopostt fo Cleveland, on Monday morning, 
30,000 couples of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, containing full illustrations of the ever 
memorable scenes at Washington, She sent for the 
President of the American News Company, and 
communicated her purpose. He was incredulous 
and doubtful, but she insisted that tt could be 
done, and it was, for 30,000 coples of FRASK LFs- 
LIE's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER were sent to Cleve- 
land, Where they sold so readily that itis believed 
as Many more could have been easily disposed of.’’ 


STATISTICS. 


A few statistics for those miszulded mortals who 
delight in them may now be ftnorder, The aggre- 
vate circulation of a single edition of the weekly 
and monthly perlodicals exceeds conaiderably a 
quarter of a million copies, and to satisfy the 
Insallablo presses, during the past year, required 
24.1039 reams of paper, making 12,054,500 sheets, 
177 47 Ibs. These sheets measure in surface 
17,503,651,852 square inches—equal to 2,790 acres, 
or a sheet the width of this paper equal to &,371 
miles long. It would make a solid pile eight 
fect square ant 678 feet high, or 339 cords, The 
weckly consumption of paper is about 17 tons, and 
Frank Lesile’s ranks third on the lst of ink con- 
sumers in the United States, using a miniature lake 
of that useful and potent liquid. The publications 
go to every State and Territory in the Unlon, and 
aro as widely circulated In foreign countries, Over 
three thousand square inches of boxwood aru re- 
quired each week, nnd a million and a half ‘‘ems” 
of type are set every week in the composing room. 
In tho matling department, 1.500 wrappers are ad- 
dressed every hour, and forty papers wrapped 
ane minute by sume of the swiltest of tne maillug 
clerks, 


THE FUTURE. 


As to the future, It need only be sald that no effort 
or expenditure necessary to maintain and improve 
the characterand Intercatof the Frank Leslie publl- 
eations will bo spared. Arrangements are now mak- 
ing which look to the introduction of some import- 


ant features in both FRANK LESLIE'S [ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER and the magazines, and others will be 
added as the spirit of enterprise aud the popular 
demand may seem to require. 

In concluding this sketch we desire to extend a 
cordlal invitation to any of our friends, whenever 
in the metropolis, to visit and Inspect the Frank 
Leslie Publishing House tn full tide of operation. 


Moody and Sankey in England. 


AN Eng’ish paper regards it as really astontshing | 
how Messrs. Mooly and Sankey, the now well- 
known American evangellsts, retain their popu 
larity. Their present visit to England has been 
suite as acceptable and has been attended with 
searcely less enthusiasm than the first. Wherever 
they have appeared they have been there by formal 
Invitation, and the most elaborate pre; arations 
have been made for thelr reception and conve- 
nience, as woll as for the accommoda‘ion of the 
public. They have had hearty welcomes from the | 
clergy of all denominations, the Non-conformist 
clergy—as 15 Latural enough—idenUfyiIng them- 
selves with them. At Birmingham they have had 
immense success, If suceess 18 to be at all measured 
by multitudes of patient and attentive hearers, or 
by the recognition and co-operative ald of the best 
poople in the city and nelghborhood, ‘This month 
they havo pitched their tent in Manchester, whither 
they went at the invitation of 520 ministers of the 
Gospel, fucludtug several clergymen of the Estab- 
ished Church; aud during their stay in that city 
they bave had placed at their disposal several of 
the largest halis. On leaving Manchester they go 
to Leeds, also by invitation, and there a public 
building to be placed at their service 1g being ex- 
pressly enlarged with a view to accommodate somo 
five or six thousand per-ons. These facts are very 
syniticant. They speak volumes for the continued 
power and attractiveness of the evangelists, and 
seem to imply something like a reflection on the 
churches and their methods. It is not conceivable 
that the American evangelists are not doing good 
work —work which the Church organizations do not 
80 well succeed iu accomplishing. 


Strange Indian Ethics. 


Tie Sherman (‘Lexas) Courier has the following: 
“A citlzen of Sherman was over at Tishiminyo, in 
tho Indian Territury, last weok, and saw the con- 
demne.l murderer, Wille Brown, going about the 
place without any restraint whatever. Brown was 
pointed out to him ag tho full-blood Indian who was 
convicted for killing his brother some time ago, and 
he was told that it was a cusiom among the Chick- 


asaws to let such convicts out on parole of honor 
until the day of execution. It is a tradition among 
the Indians that no one under such circumstances 
has ever fatled 10 apy ear at the time and place ap- 
pointed for tho exccution, and in compliance with 
this established custom of these people, Brown caine 
to meet his death like a true Indian on last Friday, 
and was hung by the neck until he was dead, Such 
abnegation atsuch atime, seems so unlike the rules 
of self- preservation practiced among the white race, 
that it appears to us unnatural, and we ralse the 
quxation, how much white blood must an Indian 
have in him before he has sense enough to skip the 
country rather than die like a dog ?” 


‘Who Struck Billy Patterson ?” 


Tue Franklin Register has setiled a great historical 
problem by dis.overlng ‘ Who struck Billy Patter- 
so.” Mr. Patte:son, the father of Mme, Bonaparte, 
was a wealthy Baltimorean. Upon one occasion, 
while Mr. Patterson was in Franklin, looking after 
his property, a general row occurred among the 
boys, in which he became involved. In the confu- 
sion, indeed, some one struck Mr. Patterson a tre- 
mendous blow, and this so angered bim that he 
walked through the wd, inquiring in stentorian 
tones, ‘ Who struck Billy Patterson ?’* Mr. Patter- 
gon was a !arge aud powerful man, and under the 
circumstances no one among the fighters appeared 
desirous of hulding himself responsible. The in- 
quiry passed into a by-word, and even to this day 
the inquiry can be heard. * Who struck Billy Pat- 
tergon?’ The original Billy pursued the inquiry 
with astonishing \igor, but without avall, and at 
his death, curiously enough, inserted a clause in 
his will setting apart $1,000 to be paid to the person 
who should give to his heirs or executor the name 
of the man who struck him. The fight in which 
Billy Patterson was struck occurred in 1783, and It 
is paselug sirange that just 100 years after a claim 
shyuld be put In for the reward. And yet a corre. 
spondent of the Hegister says tht such is tho case. 
A Mrs. Jennie G. Covely, of Athol, N.Y., daughter 
of George W. Tillerton, has written to the Ordinary 
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of Franklin County, claiming this legacy of $1,000. 
She states that she is an invalid, aged and infirm, 
and in great need of the money. In 1783 her father 
was quite a young man, and being in great fear of 
Mr. Patterson fled the country at once, and never 
heard of the reward or legacy. She says she has 
often heard her father speak of the Nght and the 
blow he gave Mr. Paiterson, and the flerce arger of 
the litter. The thumb of Tillerton’s hand was dls- 
jointed by the blow, and was so severely injured 
that it remained a useless member to the day of his 
death. As the facts she gives correspond so exactly 
with the facts of the case, the correspondent pre- 
sumes that Mrs. Covely will receive the legacy with 

out delay. 


The Coming War-ships. 


THE Naval Advisory Board has submitted to Se- 
cretary Chandler specifications for the 3,000- ton 
steel cruisers which are to be built. They suggest 
that each hull be 270 feet long and 42 feet wide; 
the battery to consist of nine six-inch rifies: the 
bow to be cf modified ram shape: a steel deck to 
cover the apace by Loilers and machinery; ships to 
have double bottoms and to be divided into as many 
water-tight compartments ag possibe; storage 
room to be previded for 230 men for ninety days; to 
have single screws, seventeen feet in diameter. 


Pardoned Six Months after Death. 


GABE GAFFNEY, a colored man, was sentenced to 
the South Carolina Penttentiary for a term of years 
from Spartanburg County. After a Jong period of 
imprisonment the poor fellow’s fricnds made a 
strong and earnest appeal to Governor Hagood for a 
pardon, and brought forward after-discovered evt- 
dence which tended to greatly mitigate the offense, 
but Governor Hagood was not easily move. in the 
matter of granting pardons, and the petttion for 
clemency Was refused. The matter rematned thus 
until in the revolution of weeks and months a new 
Governor came Into power, Last month the friends 
of the criminal, backed by the attorney who hal de 
fended him, made an appeal to Governor Thompson 
for a pardon on the grounds presented to Governor 
Hagood. His Excellency became convinced of the 
{njustice which had been done Gaffney, and he 
readily granted the pardon. The document was 
sent to the officials at the State Prison, properly 
authenticated, when the messenger was told that 
the pardon had come too late, as Gabe had been re- 
leased six mouths before by @ power higher than 
the Exccutive of South Carelina, 


Origin of the Name ‘‘ Texas.” 


A WRITER {in a Philadelphia paper relates the i 
legend of the origin of the name “ Texas,” as told | 


Facts of Interest. 


THE Polfsh novelist, J. J. Kraazewski, is probably 
the most volumtnous of living writers, he having 
published 490 novels. 


A MEMORIAL tablet Is to be placed on the front of 
the house in which Wagner died, on the Palazzo 
Ven-Gramin, Venice. 


A MAN ninety-three years old, living in Unity, 
N.H., without using spectacles, recently shot four 
squirrels with an old musket which once belonged 
to a soldier in the Revolutionary war. 


A MEMORIAL tablet has been erected in the Church 
of Bretby, the family seat of the Chesterfleld:, by 
the Countess of Chesterfield, to the late Lord Bea- 
consfield. Lady Chesterfiold is the lady to whom 
Lord Beaconsfield was at one time reported to be 
engaged. 

IN a lecture recently delivered in Philadelphia 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who has lived five years 
in Alaska, stated that, according to the record of tem- 
perature kept by the Russians for forty years, the 
mercury had gone below zero only twice during 
that period. Dr. Jacksou compares the Winter 
climate of Alaska to that of Kentucky. 


DURING the year 18982 Bayfleld (Wis.) fish firms 
packed and shfpped 1,973,756 pounds of lake fish, to 
do which required the expendliure of $59,278, the 
Manufacture of 17,093 fish barrels, and the employ- 
ment of 18) men. The town of Bayfleld is on Lake 
Superlor, eighteen miles north of Ashland. 


ALTHOUGH Kaneas has for eleven years had a 
capital punishment law, nobody has been banged 
except by lynchers. Under the statute a person 
sentenced to death is firat imprisoned a year In the 
penitentiary, and ff, at the expiration of that time, 
the death-warrant fs signed by the Governur, the 
execution takes place, but otherwise the Imprison- | 
ment continues, 


Tur physicians in one of the hospitals of Vienna 
have mado the remarkable discovery, in dissecting 
the body of one of their patients, that he had car- 
ried about in his brain an iron nail covered with 
rust, that to all appearances must have held its sin- 
gu‘ar lodgment since early childhood, The man 


was forty-five years of age, a bookbinder, and always 
passed for a thoroughly Intelligent person, The 
nail in h's brain did not seem to affect his mental 
powers in any particular. There is probably no 
case on record to parallel this. 


MARKED preference is shown by various royal 
Indies in Europe for particular kinds of fur, The 
Empress of Russia, of course, always wears sable. 
The Empress of Austro-Hungary will have nothing 
but Astrachan, while her daughter-tn law, the Arch 
duchess Stephanie, wears only otter, ‘he Queen of 
Roumania cares little what fur she wears, so it be 
gray In color, while the Queen of Holland prefers 
marten, aud her Majesty of Spain bestows her pa- 
tronage upon the beaver. 


to her by General Sam Houston when she was a 
ite girl, General Houston had it from an Indian + 
chief, as follows: ‘'A long time ago, when the! 


' Spantards overran and plundered Mexico, some of | 


the red men left them and came towards the rising 
sun, They crossed the Kio Graude, and not knuow- 
ing what lay before them, entered upon the great 
salt marshes. They traveled many days and found 
but Httle sweet water or zame. The weather grew 
hot, and the little streams dried up, and the griss 
withered, and many old mon and women and chil- 
dren died of thirst. One day, after many weeks of 
weary walking, &@ party of young braves, who had 
been sent ahead to reconnoitre, came running back 
and said: ‘We have found walter; comeon? This 
geod news put new life into thelr veins, and 
although nothing could beseen but a dry, flat, bald 
prairic, the scouts were standing sul, calling and 
beckoning to them and polnting towards something 
appurently at their fect. At length they reached 
tho spot where the braves were standing. Fifty 
feet below them the Hmipld waters of the Colorado 
sang a melody to heaven. Beyond, far as even an 
Indian vision could reach, stretched a vrecn ex- 
panse, Tho tall mesquite grass, yleldlng to the 
breath of the gentle south wind, rolled in vast bil 
lows of verdure under the ardent Summer sun. 
Little ‘Islands’ of mesquite trees do:ted this grassy 
sea, and herds of buffaio and deer grazed in peace 
ful ignorance of an enemy’s approach. Forgetting 
hunger, fatigue and even thirst, in this delicious 
vision, the red men fall upon thelr knees and erled ¢ 
out. *Tehas ! Tehas!’ ‘Tebas’ is the nearest ap- 
proach in English to the correct pronunciation of 
Texas, and it means- so the narrator expiains— 
Paradise. 


An Important Biblical Discovery. 


M. NAVILLE writes from Tel-cl-Maschuta to an- 
nounce that the excavations undertaken by him 
on that site for the EzypUian Exploration Fund have | 
already yiclded a result of the first historical aud 
geographical importance. This site (Tel el Mas- 
chuta), roughly midway between Ismallia and Tel- 
el-Kebir, is proved by an inscription dug up by M, 
Naville to be at once the Pithom and the Suceoth of 
the Bible. Pithom was tho sacred name descrip- 
tive of the Temple, and Succoth (‘Tuku) the civic 
appellation. We read of Pithom as one of the elties 
built by the Israclites during the oppression, (Ex. 
4., 11.) and Succeth was their first station in the 
mareh of the exodus, (Ex xit, 37; xiff, 20.) The 
discovery not only places Pithom-Succoth on thy 
map, but in doing so gives us at last a fixed point 
In the route of the Israclites out of Egypt. A full 
discussion of the results of this discovery would be 
prema'ure, but it may be remarked that it greatly 
modifies Dr. Brugech’s attempt to reconstruct the 
primitive geozraphy of the Delta, which, like a 
broken geographical puzzle, will now be put to- 
gether. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
with the helpof his collection of literary documents 
the labor is comparatively easy. It 1a to be hoped 
that the work to which M. Naville has devoted his 
great knowledge will not languish for want of funds, 
Hitherto {t has been supported siugle-handed by 
Sir Erusinus Wilson. 


Arabi and his Faith, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Ceylon Times has been 


‘mains. 


interviewing Arabi Pasha. After a tlme the con- 
yersation turned on the education of the children, 
Arabi and his companions were most anxious that 
the children, girls as well as boys, should have all 
the advantages of au English education. When told 
that there was a good school under the auspices of 
the bishop, they sald they would like tosend thelr 
daughters there as boarders. When reminded that 
the tenets of the Christain religion would form a 
portion of the daily Instruction at the bishop's 
school they expressed no surprise nor revealed 
any disposition to go back on what they had said. 
They were quite willing tbat their daughters should 
be instructed in Christianity, which was itself a 
good thing; and as their children were well 
grounded in the Koran, it was impossible they 
could become Christians at heart, for God was guod, 
and the Koran had in it virtue enough to maintain 
its hold on the children—but educated they must 
and should be. The prisoners seem to be well 
satisfied with all the arrangements which have 
been made for them. The arrangements appear to 
be exceedingly liberal. Arabi is determiued to 
make himself familiar with English, as he ts 
anxious to know what is sald avout him, 


DeuINnG the yerr 1882 In Florida forty-three rail- 
road companies fled articles of associalion, 


THE Boston and Providence Ratlroad 1s appropri- 
ating lo its switch enginesa number ot names which 
Dickens imade 1 1ortnal, Among them are the 
“Dick Swiveller,” “Sam Weller,” & Micawhber,” and 
“Pancks.”” The newest switcher, just received 
from the locomotive works, is called ‘Jack Bunsby.” 


THE haulage of American railways now employs 
over 17,000 locomotives, and the aggregate cost to 
run them, fucl, water, oll, repairs and labor, is 
about $90,000,000, or not far from $5,000 a year for 
each machine. The ttem of fuel alone 18 $33,000,600, 
but the greater portion of this fuel is practically 


» Wasted, 


THE King of Spain has received from Prince 
Charlegof Hchenzollern an ura containing the ashes 
and bones of the Cid, the greate-t here of Spanish 
romance. The vessel. which ts of marble, has long 
been preserved at Sigmaringen, and the gift was re- 
ceived with sulemu ceremonies aud seut to Burgos, 


IT fs stated that since the death of Charles Dick- | 
ens, thirteen years ago, 4,239,000 volumes of his 
works have been soll in England alone, Atthe head 
of the list stands  Piekwick'’; second, is ‘ David 
Copperfield,” and third, is ** Dombey and Son.” 


THE garrison of Berlin numbers 17,813 men; Metz, 
14,411; Strasburg, 8,965 ; Mayence, 7,712; Cologne. 
7,655; Potsdam, 6,590. Seventy other towns have 
garrisons over 2,000—three of these being over 6,000 
and three over 5,000—and there are 266 garrisoned 
with Iess than 2,uu0. And this 18 a peace establish- 
ment! 

AT the present time there are on the books of the 
Pension Ofice no fewer than 117 different grades of 
penstoners, and some of them are numbered by 
scores of thuusands each, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S desk—the one which 
he used during his custom-house service at Salem 
—is preserved in the venerable First Chureh of that 
town, It ts a tall desk and was evidently used by 
the novelist in a standing position. 


THE Cressage oak of England ts probably not less 
than fourtecn centuries old. The circumference of 
tho trank was about thirty feet, measured ata 
height of five feet from the ground; but only avout 
one-half of the shell of the hollow trunk now re- 
It still bears fifteen Hving branches, each 
fifteen o: sixteen feet In length, Ayoung oak grows 
from the centre of the hollow. 


ONE of the many strange episodes of the recent 
Western floods was the finding of an infant near 
Loulsville floating in acradlo in the river. A man 
who was rowing around in search of wreckago saw 
the cradle, and on rowing up to It Was surprised to 
find @ beautifal infant, about three months old, 
gazing up at thesky in open-mouuthed wonder. The 
little waif was comfortably and warmly dressed. 
and had not received the slightest harm, Its purents 
have not yet been found, 


THE famous Walled Lake in the State of Iowa, 150 
miles west of Dubuque, has recently attracted much 
attention, 1tis in the miust of prairie land, and fs 
two or three feet above tho earth's surface. It is 
inclosed by a wall of stones in some places ten feet 
high, fifteen fect wide at the bottom, and five feet 
wide at the top, The stones vary in weight from 
three tons to 100 pounds. There sre no 8.ones on 
the surface of the ground within ten miles of the 
lako. A few years ago the ice on the lake broke the 
wall in soveral places, aud the farmers were obliged 
to repair it to prevent inundation, 


A Boston ice company which has furnished Ha- 
vana with ice for the last twenty-three years, has 
decided to relinquish the business, owing to compe- 
tition offered by companies there now providing 
artificial ice. 


A SINGULAR circumstance occurred in connection 
with the recent defaication of State Treasurer Polk, 
of Tennessee, six years ago. H. L. Gosilin was nomi- 
nated by Judge Freeman, then a member of the 
State Legislature, as the Republican candidate for 
the office of Treasurer, but was defeated by Polk, 
the Democratic nominee. Just six years later 
Goslin, now a United States Marshal, arrested and 
brought back to Tennessee his old opponent, Polk. 


THE old building at the corner of Tremont and 
Court Streets, Boston, with which many historical 
events are associated, is to be raved and anvther 
erected on the site. General Washington occupied 
@ portion of it in October, 1789; Harrison Gray Otis, 
the celebrated lawyer, was one of its first occupants; 
and Daniel Webster and many other noted members 
of the Bar have had rooms In it. 


[SuprLement, Marcu 24, 1883, 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Sulphate of Copper (blue vitelol) 18 recommend 
led 
an Engleh scientist as a cheap and efligs 
disinfectant. oe ee 


Peer bat soc ebb ade introduced into the Ger. 
man and the Br.tish naval service. They a % 
very formidable. nn tae 


An English Inventor has pateoted a process of makin 
straw incombustible, and pow proposes to build cheap 
Straw coltages for the poor. P 


Mr. Dennis, the Brit'sh ant‘quarian, has bought the 
site of the Temple o! Cybele, at Sardie, Asia Minor and 
great bopes are entertained of the discoverics among the 
ruipe 

A Chemist to Germany bas totrodoced a new 8yatem 
of preserving butter by covering it with a layer a0 inch 
fo thickness of a stroag solution of Gulpbite of ime 
which be algo used to preserve cider. 


A French Inventor says he is to construct a balloog 
which will be elliptical to form and 131 feet long. Ite 
capac.ty will exceed 100,600 cubic feet, g ving a Utting 
power ail told of 332; tons. The means of Propulsion ig 
to be a dynamo-elcciric macbine and a @econdary bat. 
tery. 


Mr. Frank Moffat bas described to the Edinbursh 
Photographic Society a process for obteiotng photographs 
by moonlight, which ho has succesalully tried. 4 pio. 
ture exbibited shows a house and trees very distinctly, 
while tho differences jo level on a grassy Jawa may be 
ciearly seen. 


Wine shows a tendency to remain fiquid below ite 
true freez ng point. The point at which it becomes 
sol.d is determined by the porcentage of alcuhol ia con. 
tains. The higher the percentage tne lower will be that 
polot, rauging from 330° to 59° for go ulcodolic 
strength of 7 8 to 12.5 by volume. 


A Spring of Mineral Olt wae recently discovered tn 
@ colliery at Fi ntsbire, Wales, which gave a brilliant 
light, and at the samo time produced less smoke than 
average oils. Avother spring was discovered on the 
same level on a subsequent day. The supp'y from the 
wells is not coplous, but 1¢ ts euficient to inspire the 
hope that a new industry will epring up Jo North Waleg 


Herr Stefan has shown that ifabollow sphere of irop 
be magnetized by external force, the muegnetism of the 
fotcrior is the opposite to that of the exterior A mag- 
net to the interior of the shell is screened from the 
act'on of external magnets, and thus protected trom any 
tofluence but that of the earth. Snow Harris's protect- 
ing rings must have operated as Stefan’s iron spheres 
appear to do. 


Dr. Schilemann {¢ desirous of commencing a new 
series of excavations io the northwest of Atbens In the 
ne'ghborhood of the old Academy was the site of the 
oMctul burial ground, and there were buried the anc'ent 
Athenians who had fallen iu battle. Dr. Schiiemann 
bopes tn tbig spot to fod the grave of Pericles. Ata 
subsequent period it is bis tolention to begia fresh ex- 
cavations in Crete. 


So Vast ie the weight of the atmogphbere reet'ng upon 
the surface of the earth that It ts not surprising if the 
considerable {oca! fluctuations of ite pressare, as shows 
by the baromeler, produce some effoct upon the earth's 
crust. It bas been found by Mr. Latbam that the 
sireams (owing through chalk yield an tncreased supply 
of water when the pressure upon the overlying earth is 
decreasing, and a dimin shed supply when the preasure 
is becoming greater—or, in other words, when the 
barometer te rising. 


Senor Felipe Pocy, a famous tchthsologist of Cuba, 
has recently brought out an exlauat ve work apoo the 
fishes of Cuban waters, in which he describes and de- 
picis po feweP than 782 distinct varieties, although he 
admits some doubts about 105 kinds, concerniog which 
be bas to get yet more exact information. There cao 
be no question, however, he claims, about the 677 
spec es reaialning, more than half of which be frat de- 
ecribed in previous works upou this gubject, which bas 
been the stuay of bis Ife. 


Under the leadership of Sir William Thompson eteps 
bave been taken to establish an observatory on Bea 
Nevis. At a mecting recently held fo Glasgow, aed 
over which Sir William presided, it was decided that oa 
observatory be set up there, and that tt be made perme- 
nent and efficient. It is estimatcd tbat the necessary 
butiding would cost $10,000, the instrumeuts $5,000, 
and othor matters $10,000 more. Of this $25,000. there 
bas already been subscribed the sum of $6,000. Ad 
from the Government bas been sought in vain. 


Another Plaster Cast of a buman form kas lately been 
taken frum the mold left in the asbes of Pompei. From 
tbe place and posture it a evident that the man was over- 
takeo by the ashes wh:lo eadeavoring to escupe, asd was 
suflocated The figure 18 lying on tte back, the head ie 
bent backwards, and the skull te pericoily preserved. 
The open hps disclose five upper and Ave lower teeth, 
white and even. The left arm is balf ralsed and the 
fingers one balf shut; the right arm te pressed against 
the body and the closed fist rests on the stomach. Two 
ratbor small keys were fonad near (he body. 


In the “Medical and Surgical Reporter,” Dr. C & 
Dana gives a record of experiments which disprove the 
current notions that raw oysters digest themeelves, that 
they are always more digestible than the cooked, and that 
lermented liquors dissolve or digest them. He found 
that the oysier’s large liver cannot oven digest itself, 
much less the rest of the oyster ; that balf a dozen 
roasied in a shell or simply bolle will be digested 
nearly, if not quite, as rapidly as the same number raw, 
elthough a larger stew with butter, milk, etc, of course 
takes a longer time ; aad that oysiers grow bard ta ale 
or beer, instead of dissolving. 


An Interesting Scientific Discovery was recently made 
in one of the ‘pockets’? of sand which are ecatlered 
along the Missouri River bluffs sear Council Blaffe, Iowa, 
A large amount of foss ! remaine bave been found bav- 
fog the appearanco of Uclonging to the mastodon sloth. 
The skull-bones were pertect peirifactions, but the skull 
cavities were found to contaia large quantities of & cal- 
careous aubatance resembling carbooate of lime The 
teeth are in ab excellent state of preservation, avd are 
about tbree toches long. It is the first discovery yet 
made in this region of avimal remains of that ge0- 
logtoal age, Where rock appears in these blufis It ts the 
Oolitic I:mestone. 


A New Method of recogn'zing blood-stalas where they 
bave veen partly washed out or altered by decey, le r- 
commended by Signor Filippi. It depends on the tros 
in the blood, The suspected parts of the tusce pad 
macerated twenty-four hours in sicohol of ninety-Ave 
per cent. strength, to which one twentieth of cau pe 
acid bas been added. The I quid is poured off, aad a 7 
strongly alkaline by adding ao alcobolie pes 
ammonia ; then it is heated to boiling In @ heer aL 
and filtered. On the filler remains & precipitate fe _ 
phate of ammonia, which is washed with soon pak 
moniacal Iiqatd. The liquid ts vaporized avd the 
dae calcined. If bsmatin ts present, red spols eae 
on both sides of the porcelain diab, and these, epee 
ip @ drop of nitro-munatioc actd, give the we bahay 
iron reactions with iccro or salpho cyanide of ga ite 
It is advicable to make a testing expersment W 
atainless part of the same tistue. 
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“THE GRAPHIC” SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING 


It isa common remark made to us, * How can you find fresh subjects to fill 
so many pages week after week?” But so far from there being any difficulty on 
that score, our greatest trouble is the constant rejection of valuable material for 
want of room, Of all the duties of the Director none is more painful or repugnant 
to his feclings than returning to the artist or amateur an interesting sketch which 
he has been at much trouble to make for us, and which we are reluctantly obliged 
to decline for want of space. 

Thanks, however, to two great factors, we hope to be able to lessen this. 
The first is the large and constantly increasing support of the public, secondly, the 
powers of Electricity now called to our aid, Although aspiring to have some 
influence for good on the advancement of Art, we do not forget we have always 
been, and wish to continue, a Mews Paper. 

Only ten years ago, if an event suitable for pictorial illustration occurred on 
the Saturday, it was considered sharp work to sketch, draw on the wood, engrave, 
electrotype, and print the subject to be illustrated for the issue of the following 
Saturday. By improved machinery it has become possible to illustrate an event 
happening on the Tuesday of the same weck, and now we propose, by the aid of 
the new clectro-dynamo machines, to save many hours in electrotyping, and so be 
able to give our latest news-pictures up to Wednesday evening, 

We propose, therefore, frequently to give with The Graphic an extra sketch 
sheet, thus bringing up our news to the latest moment, largely increasing the 
number of our engravings, and, consequently, rejecting fewer of the many subjects 
of interest sent us by our kind correspondents. 

Our object, however, in making this announcement is to ask for the 
indulgence of the critical when they look on this sketch shect; and should 
they find this Prince’s nose a little too long, or that man in the crowd even 
without a nose at all, they will condone the offence, if they bear in mind the 
speed with which artist, engraver, clectrotyper, and printer have been working 
day and night. 

In giving this slight account of the progress of Zhe Grapfic, and our intentions 
for the future, we must mention as a matter of some pride and satisfaction our 
constantly increasing number of supporters in the United States, 

We have our corn, pork, apples from America, and goodness {knows what 
besides, and not satisfied with that, our ever alert cousins are determined to 
supply us with Art. All honour to the Scribners and Harpers for their admirable 
work, and the gallant stand they make here. Thanks, however, to the support 
of the Britisher, we are now enabled to reciprocate. We sell an edition of Fifty 
Thousand copies of this Number in the United States, although we are heavily 
handicapped by a duty of 25 per cent., and the American retailer charges half-a- 
dollar, that is, Two Shillings each copy. 

Gentle reader, before this Christmas Number is laid on one side, let us try and 
convey to you the amount of trouble, and labour, and anxiety it has caused, and the 
number of busy hands it has occupied. More than twelve months ago Mr, Millais, 
Mr. Yeames, Mr. Caldecott, Mr. Boughton, and many other artists had already 
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placed in our hands their pictures, and our task is to deliver to you for a shilling faithful 
copies of works that have cost many thousand pounds. . 

First, then, take ‘‘ Little Mrs. Gamp.” The picture is photographed on to box-wood, and 
engraved. This is called the key, or black block, Then has to be produced each colour-plate in 
relief like the engraved block, only in metal—buff, yellow, pink, brown, blue, crimson, and so on, 
altogether fourteen colour plates. 

“There are no less than nine separate printings on the child’s face, two ycllow tints, three flesh, 
two erey, besides a brown and blue—the effect and gradation required being produced by the action 
of acid on copper plates, the acid being allowed to bite or eat away the lighter parts, leaving the 
darks in relief. 

Each plate has then an impression taken by a hand press, one on the top of another. The 
result when finished is appalling; and although Mr. Millais is well known as the most good- 
tempered and genial artist, it would be dangerous to show him the proof. This colour must be 
altered, that plate thrown away, and another redone, this colour softened, that strengthened. At 
last another proof is reprinted, with better result. The fourteen plates are now ready for the 
machine; but to enable the number to be printed by Christmas (we may suppose ourselves now 
starting about April) each plate must be duplicated by electrotyping. 

‘The process of clectrotyping may be briefly described as follows. The wood block or colour 
plate is placed in a bed of wax, which has been melted, and allowed to cool until it has arrived 
at the proper consistency, It is then submitted to a great pressure in a press of hydraulic or other 
construction, and in this way a fac-simite of the original is reproduced, but with every detail 
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reversed. This wax impression is then covered with a thin coating of black lead, such being the copper, and in the second place to attract the particles of copper to the mould, 
a good conductor of electricity, and is hung by means of a brass rod in a large bath filled In a short time a thin Coating of copper has formed upon the mould, of which it is 
with a solution of sulphate of Copper, sulphuric acid, &c. Side by side with this bath again the reverse, and Consequently the exact facsimile of the original block. The shell, as 
1s a powerful battery of Smee’s construction, that is to say zinc, and platinised silver in it is called, is then filled up at the back with metal in order to make the surface perfectly hard 
dilute sulphuric acid, _The Current generated by this battery is put into connection with and suitable for printing, and after being made smooth and uniform in thickness by means of 
the wax mould hung in the bath, and also with a sheet of copper also hung there lathes and planing machines, it is mounted upon wood and is ready for the machine, 

side by side with the mould, The effect of the electricity is in the first place to decompose In place of the battery above mentioned, the current of electricity is now largely obtained 
from a dynamo-electric machine, such as may be 
seen in one of our engravings. It is simply a modifica- 
tion of the machine by which the electric light is pros 
duced, and in which the current is obtained by the 
rapid revolution of a ring of soft iron bound round 
with coils of wire in front of the poles of a series of 
powerful magnets, 

A machine now starts on its task of printing over 
half-a-million impressions. One printer has charge of 
the machine, and is responsible for the excellence of 
the work, He has under his command two youths who ' 
lay on, and one who takes off. The layers-on have 
to adjust each sheet by pin-holes on to little pins to 
get the exact register, otherwise we might have the 
pink of ‘Little Mrs, Gamp’s” check slip on to her 
nose, and other strange pranks. 

Here let the reader dismiss any preconceived 
notions of rattling off thousands per hour, as is ordi- 
narily done with printing from type. Engravings, 
either in black or colour, must have a fair time to get 
a good clean impression, and the machine has yet to 
be made that can print well at a specd above cight or 
nine hundred an hour. The printer has to watch each 
sheet with the eye of an artist, see that it is printed the 
proper strength, and to throw out any faulty impressions, 

At length the impression is taken to another 
machine, exactly the same routine goes on as for the first 
colour, again to the third, and so on to the fourteenth. 

In the mean time authors and compositors have 
not been idle ; and other machines are now in readiness 
to receive the sheets of coloured pictures which require 
printing at the back. This printing of the letter-press_ 
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can be done at a quicker speed, and the sheets are then taken to the folding- 
room, 

The folding machine is such 
a dear little winning, fascinating 
instrument, that once you set eyes 
on it in motion, you will be 
rooted to the spot, and there re- 
main open-mouthed until some 
kind friend leads you away. 
Though small, it has an enor- 
mous appetite, and it is fed on 
one side by a man with an 
open sheet of the number, on 
another side by another sheet, 
and, as if this were not enough 
at once, a third man artfully 
contrives to introduce the cover 
or wrapper. Nothing daunted, 
the machine snatches at all 
three, folds them into four or 
two as wanted, puts cach of them 
into their proper place in the 
cover, and delivers them as fast 
as your pulse beats. 

We are naturally rather proud of these machines, as Zhe Graphic was the first 
lo apply them to a newspaper, and so deliver clean copies in a cover to the news- 
agents, who before had papers delivered to them in open quires, and had to fold them 
at home, in the streets, or wherever they could find space; much to the disfigurement and 
soiling of the paper. 

The Christmas Number having been printed, packed in quires, and handed over to the 
publisher, his troubles now begin. He has over half-a-million copies, 
representing a total cost of about Twenty-one Thousand pounds, and he 
does not quite know whether public favour will leave him with forty or 
fifty thousand on his hands, or whether the demand will so largely exceed 
his supply that he will lay himself open to numbers of actions at law and 
claims for damages (as happened on a former occasion) from exasperated 
newsagents, who have taken orders which, through no fault of theirs, 
they cannot supply. . 

On the morning of publication—the whole trade having previously paid 
for the quantities they require—the publishing office is besieged by eager 
messengers from wholesale houses, and by the retail dealer, anxious for the 
stroke of the clock announcing the opening of the “‘list.” The roadway 
and adjacent streets are closely packed with vehicles of every description, 
from the two-horse van to the common costermonger’s barrow, and the 
services of the police are needed to regulate the traffic without, and to keep 
in check the more turbulent spirits within, The “list” having been opened, 
each house is taken in its alphabetical order, and their collectors served, 
whether it be with the modest single quire, or four thousand quires. 
Hastening with their burdens at full speed to their respective offices, all is 
hurry and bustle to catch the first train with the parcels, which they in turn 
distribute to their country customers, and they again to the public, every 
one’s anxiety being to be first. As our American cousins display the same 
impatience, arrangements are now made by which 7%e Graphic Christmas 
Number is published at the same hour both in England and zz every American 
State, and most of the Colonies. Thus the continuous labour of nearly twelve 
months is dispersed in a few hours, and we begin to think of Christmas, 1853. 

It has been the fashion for the Press writer to preserve strictly his 
incognito, but the public take a keen interest in Art and artists, and like to peep 
behind the curtain, for the ‘* Interviewer’ nowadays cannot be long denicd. 
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The portrait group on the first page of this Supplement was drawn for an American magazine, 
and we quote from the article accompanying it, entitled Journalistic London ;”— 

“The two principal objects of the originator of The Graphic were, not to confine the 
illustrations, as had hitherto largely been the case in illustrated papers, to a special staff of 
draughtsmen on wood, but to welcome any artist of talent, no matter what medium he used, the 
result being that he obtained the assistance of such accomplished painters as Luke Fildes, 
Herkomer, Frank Holl, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), Miss Paterson (now Mrs. Alling. 
ham), E. J. Gregory, W. Small, Charles Green, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, and many others of 
note. Secondly, the conductors were not satisfied to fill their pages with mere news and sub-editorial 
work ; they arranged with eminent literary men of the day to write original essays and stories, 
Anthony Trollope, Victor Hugo, Wilkie Collins, Tom T aylor, Charles Reade, Mrs. Oliphant, 
James Payn, Messrs. Besant and Rice, the late Grenville Murray, George Macdonald, Edwin 
‘Arnold, George Meredith, and Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope having been among the contributors,” 

The Graphic, when strong enough to walk alone, rented one house, and began to print 
with six machines. Now there are three large buildings, containing twenty printing machines, 
invented by our master printer (besides ten machines constantly employed by us outside), illumi- 
nated with the electric light by the Metropolitan Brush Company’s lamps of 2,000 candle power 
(nominal), worked by means of a dynamo-machine on their premises near the Victoria Embankment, 
There are also telephonic communication with four departments, another building devoted to 
electrotyping and stercotyping, and one now in course of erection to contain the new dynamo- 
electric machine, and two more printing machines driven by gas engines. 

We may also mention that we have a School of Wood Engraving, now established for upwards 
of a year (there being a great scarcity of good engravers),’ the students showing much promise, 

A few plain figures may be considered interesting. Counting artists, authors, papermakers, 
printers, &c., we calculate that Ze Graphic employs about a thousand people, that the annual 
outlay is over one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, the weight of paper used a thousand tons,and 
if you were to lay it down in sheets, and walk on it, at the rate of three miles an hour, and start on 
Christmas day, you would come to an end of your Graphic walk on the 22nd of November, that is 
if you were to walk for twelve hours daily ; or, to put the matter in another way, the sheets of paper 
used by Zhe Graphic in one year, if laid side by side, would reach just half round the world, 


THE FOLDING ROOM 


We should like to whisper before parting our intentions for the coming year. Your steadily 
increasing appreciation of our efforts will enable us to increase the quantity and quality of our 
illustrations and articles. Among our illustrations we propose to continue Zhe Graphic Types of 
Beauty, and, by the way, to those who have not tried it, we recommend nothing prettier for a 
room, hall, or staircase than these engravings after such accomplished artists as Sir F, Leighton, 
Alma Tadema, Frank Dicksce, and others, neatly framed in inexpensive black and gold frames. 
We intend also to issue a series of engravings, some in colour, others in black and white, from 
pictures specially painted for us by the foremost animal painters, Each artist has chosen his own 
subject, and the exhibition will comprise works by Briton Riviere, R.A., Mrs. Butler (Miss E, 
Thompson), S. E, Waller, R. Caton Woodville, C. Green, A. De Neuville, Paul Meyerhcim, 
in fact all the leading artists here and abroad who paint animal life, or are in the habit of 
introducing animals effectively in their pictures. (This Exhibition is now open to the public at 
the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, 148, New Bond Street, W.) 

We have also in course of execution a series of portraits in colours of the leading living cele- 
brities of the day. These will be printed separately, and finished very highly, so that they can be 
bound together and made into a handsome useful volume of reference. Our readers will be pleased 
to hear that our old friend Randolph Caldecott has in contemplation for us a series of sketches entitled 
“Passing Facts and Flying Fancies.” Facsimiles will be produced in our pages every few weeks, 

Our Editor has many new plans which cannot now be divulged, but to those who approve 
our series of stories it will be welcome news that we have made arrangements with the following 
authors, who have works in preparation :—Mrs. F, A. Trollope, W. E. Norris, author of ‘*No New 
Thing,” F. Anstey, author of ‘ Vice Versa,” Walter Besant, Hawley Smart, and Thomas Hardy. 

We are fairly exhausted with blowing our own trumpet, and must now conclude wishing you all— 
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In HITCHCOCK’S STANDARD COLLEC- 
TIONS OF OLD AND NEW SONGS AND 
CHOICE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC are given 
gems of the past which were famous in their day, 
and therefore deserve to live, and those produce. 
tions of the present which are already popular 
and sought after by lovers of music. In the first 
class are preserved Songs which might otherwise 
be unobtainable. To “hold fast to the good ” 
has always been considered sound philosophy, 
and to treasure the sweetest melodies of the pass- 
ing hour, and preserve them in a compact form 
for future reference (as well as present enjoy- 
ment) seems accordingly commendable, 

The high price of Sheet Musie has heretofore 
prevented the accumulation of large collections 
among the masses, such as are seen in Europe, 
where cheap editions like Novello's and Boosey’s 
Octavo productions have made the best Authors 
familiar to the general publie: and until the issue 
of this Series there was positively no way to se- 
cure a valuable and extensive library of music 


without a lavish and really extravagant outlay of Midshipmite. .... 2.2.2... 


money. 

The Publisher points with pride to the fact 
that he was first to inaugurate Cheap Music in 
America on an ertensive scale, as those who pur. 
chased Half Dime Music in 1868 will bear wit- 
ness, and likewise first in the field with the pres- 
ent and more desirable form of popular Collec- 
tions, 

Imitators have followed our lead, but still are 
far in the rear. All sorts of Folios have been 
pushed upon the market by various houses will- 
ing to divide with us the credit and profits of our 
enterprise. Each has published a book or two 
and awaited results, while the success of our un- 
dertaking has already necessitated the comple- 
tion of EIGHT BOOKS, EACH CONTAINING 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES, and a 
number more now in hand to be issued shortly. 

All of our Books at fifty cents, in the new 
editions, are large quarto in size, containing more 
pages of Music than any book ever issued at the 
price, either in Europe or America. They are 
printed on good paper, and, in contrast to others, 
are firmly bound and meant for service. We have 
spared no necessary expense in producing a use- 
ful set of volumes at a small cost to the public, 
and which will, like old wine, become more valu- 
able with age. 

For further convenience and fo enable all to 
procure these books we have issued each in two 
parts at twenty-five cents. Parts One and Two, 
therefore, complete each Volume, and a Table of 
Contents will be found in each Part—on the 
fourth page of Part One, and on the 256th page 
of Part Two. 

We especially desire it understood that these 
volumes are intended for household use, and we 
have carefully excluded everything of a nature to 


offend the most circumspect. 
THE PUBLISHER. 
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“UNEQUALLED ON EITHER SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC” 
HITCHCOCK’S STANDARD COLLECTIONS. 


EACH SONG HAVING AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, ORGAN, OR MELODEON. 


Pablished in 25 Cent Parts, of 198 Large Quarto Pages each—33 Cents each by Mail. 


Illuminated Covers in Colors. Two 23 cent parts completing each Buok. Songs unabridged, and not duplicated. 


In ordering by mail, enclose 33 cents per Part, to cover postage, 
MAILED TO GREAT BRITAIN AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER PART. 
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“I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street, owing to the constant quick succession of people which we perceived passing through tt 
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EET STREET.—[See Page 11.] 


Why, sir, Fleet Street has a very animated appcarance, but I think 
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the fnll tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.’ ”—Boswet.r.. 
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EINWAY 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


[ANO-FORTES. 


AND 
UPRIGHT 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every component part of their Piano~fortes, exterior 


and 


interior (including the casting of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


Steinway & Sons have constantly on hand a large assortment of second-hand Steinway Grand, Square, and 


. Upright Pianos, slightly used; also, some of other makers. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
Sounds “@f such beanty as those coming from 
my Steinway Grand flatter and coax the most 
agreeable tone-pictures from my harmonic melo- 
dic senses. 
In a word, “I find your Grand piano of won- 
drous beauty, It ig. noble work of art.” 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

Permit me to compliment you on the excellent 
and rare qualities which these instruments 
possess. 

ADELINA PATTI. 

During my artistic career in the art centres 
of the world, I have used the pianos of nearly 
all celebrated manufacturers, but none of them 
can be compared to yours—none possess to such 
a marvellous degree that sympathetic, poetic, 
and singing tone quality which distinguishes 
the Steinway as peerless among them all. 


ADOLPHE HENSELT. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I have 
just played upon your pianos, and cannot refrain 
from expressing to you in writing my admira- 
tion, and how much | was satisfied with them, 

MARIA KREBS. 
Your magnificent Concert Grands, the most 


perfect instruments I have met with during my 
artistic career, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 
FRANZ LISZT. 

The magnificent Steinway Grand piano now 
stands in my musi¢-room, and presents a harmonic 
totality of admirable qualities, a detailed enu- 
meration of which is the more superfluous as 
the instrument fully justifies its world - wide 
reputation. 


ETELKA GERSTER. 

I vegard the Steinway as the beau ideal of all 
pianos, and with their essentially noble and po- 
etic tone quality, these instrumepts are wonder- 
fully sympathetic to me. “T admire the easy, 
elastic, and agreeable touch, the evenness, rich- 
ness, and surprising duration of tone, blending 
so effectively with and supporting the human 
voice, and all these qualities render, in my opin- 
ion, the Steinway piano the most desirable in- 
strument of all—certainly the best to accompany 
the voice. 


ANNETTE ESSIPOFF. 

No other European or American pianos known 
to me possess such extraordinary durability un- 
der the severest usage, nor combine all excel- 
lences to such a high degree as yours, and in 
them I have found my ideal instrument. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


d 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

Your unrivalled piano-fortes have done full 
justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity of enduring the severest 
trials. For, during all my long and difficult 
journeys all over America, in a very inclement 
season, I used, and have been enabled to use, your 
pianos exclusively in my two hundred and fifteen 
concerts, and also in private, with the most emi- 
nent satisfaction and effect. 


ALFRED JAEL. 

Your Upright pianos are distinguished by their 
great and pure sonority. Regarding your Square 
pianos, they may be proclaimed as incomparable. 
What noble, distinguished tone! What poetical, 
singing quality!) Your name deserves to be in- 
scribed in golden letters in the history of piano- 
making in America, to the improvement of which 
you have so largely contributed. 


H. HELMHOLTZ. 
With such a perfect instrument as yours placed 
before me, I must modify many of my former 
expressed views regarding pianos. 


Old Pianos taken 


in exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 

I consider the Steinway piano the best piano 
at present made, and that is the reason why I 
use it in private and also in all my publie cou- 
certs. As long as the pianos of Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons retain that high degree of excellence of 
manufacture, and those admirable qualities 
which have always distinguished them, I shall 
continue to use them in preference to all other 
pianos. 

FELICIEN DAVID. 

In my idea, they are superior to all that I have 
heard or tried to the present day, and in giving 
you this certificate I not only fulfil a duty of 
conscience, but at the same time render justice 
to the man and manufacturer who has realized 
in his productions the greatest progress in the 
art of piano-making. 


MARMONTEL. 

The International and French Jury, in placing 
them first on the list, brilliantly confirm the lively 
and deep impression which these excellent pianos 
have produced on me. 
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i 3 ieee ce a ee 
O. d Still, even without the cymbals, his appearance was hardly ‘Folly.’ I was very much admired. But here——” and she 
Op Tage D respectable, and Ethelinda was a little 2nnoyed to find him so near __ finished her sentence with a disdainful little shrug. 

* her, though he never guessed her feelings, which was fortunate for “IT don’t think you'll find it so very bad here, when you get a 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN him, for he had fallen in love with her. His nursery life, in which little more used to it,” he said.“ Our mistress” 
“*Pray don’t use that very unpleasant word,” she said sharply ; ‘did 
Sars you never hear of ‘ dolls’rights?? W call these people ‘ patronesses.’” 
By F. ANsTEy “Well, our patroness, then, Winifred ; she’s not unkind. She 


doesn’t care about me much ; and that cousin of hers, Master 
Archie, gives me a bad time of it when J come in his way ; but 
Teally she’s very polite and attentive to you.” 

“* Polite and attentive!” sneered Ethelinda (and if you have never 
seen a doll sneer, you can have no idea how alarming it is) ; * 
don’t call it an attention to be treated like a baby by a little chit 
of a girl, who can't dress herself Properly yet—no elegance, no 
Style, and actually going about all the morning in a pinafore !” 

This is the way some of these costly lady dolls talk about their 
benefactresses, when the gas is out, and they think no one is 
listening to them. I don’t know whether the plain old-fashioned 
Ones, who are not so carefully treated, but often more tenderly 
loved, are as bad; it is impossible to be sure, for dolls are 


Rene = 


2 2 HIS story is mostly about dolls, and I am afraid that 
ey) 


, 5 all boys and a good many girls who have tried hard 
to forget that they ever had dolls may not care about 


hearing it. Still) if they do care to listen, I hope 


2) 


, > It was after dark, and the criss-cross shadows of the 
high wire fender were Starting in and out on the 

76 walls and ceiling of Winifred’s nursery in the flickering fire- 

: light. Winifred’s last new doll, Ethelinda, was on the top of 
a chest of drawers, leaning back languidly against the wall. 

Ethelinda was a Particularly handsome doll; she had soft thick 
golden hair arranged in the latest fashion, full blue eyes, with rather 
more expression in them than dolls’ eyes generally have, a roseleaf 
complexion, the least little haughty curl on her red lips, and a 
costume that came direct from Paris. 

And yet, with all these advantages, she was Plainly dissatisfied ; 
she looked disgustedly all round her, at the coloured pictures from 
the illustrated Papers on the walls, the Staring red dolls’ house, the 
big Noah’s ark on the shelf, and the dingy dappled rocking-horse in 
the corner—she despised them all. 

‘*T wish I was back in Regent Street again !” she sighed aloud. 

Quite close to her was another doll, a male one, but Ethelinda 


“Then the society here,” she went on, without much considera- 
tion for the other’s feelings—perhaps she thought he was too cheap 
to have any—* it’s really too dreadful ! Why, those people in 
the poky little house over there, with only four rooms and a door 
they can’t open, have never had the decency to call. I shouldn't 
return the call, of course, if they came; but it just shows what 
they are. And the other day I actually overheard a frighttul 
creature in a print dress, with a big nail in the back of her head, 
ask another orror, ‘which she liked best, make-believe tea or 
orange juice.’” 

“T can’t get orange juice down myself,” said the Jester ; ‘for I 
find it rather bad for the dress and complexion.” 

“Possibly,” said she scornfully. ‘I’m thankful to say I’ve not 
been called upon to try it myself—even Miss Winifred knows better 
than that. But anyhow, it’s horribly insipid here ; and I suppose 
it will be like this always now. I did hope once that when I went 
out into the world I should be a heroine, and have a romance 


bie 


“* What is a romance?” he asked. P 
“I thought you wouldn’t understand me,” said she. ‘A 
romance is all champagne and cigarettes,” _ be se 
“* What is champagne?” he interrupted ;” is it orange juice ? 
‘Orange juice!” she cried contemptuously (she didn’t know 
“I wish I was back in Regent Street again !* herself what it was, but of course she was not going to confess that 
to him); ‘‘really you're very ignorant. I couldn't explain it to 
. i you without too much trouble; but there’s a good deal of it 
he had had a good deal of knocking about, had begun toseem in romances, And dukes and guardsmen, and being very beautiful 
easier to put up with from the moment she formed a part of it. and delightfully miserable till just before the end—that’s a romance. 


He had never dared to speak to her before—she had never given My milliner used to have it read out to her while she was dressing 
him the chance, but now he thought she seemed inclined to begina me for the ball I told you about,” 


conversation, so he began rather nervously, ‘Are you 
very dull here then?” he asked. 
Ethelinda stared at first; no one had introduced 
him, and she felt much inclined to take no notice— 
however, she thought it might amuse her to talk to 
somebody after her long silence, if it was only a 
shabby common creature like this jester. 
So she said, ‘Dull? You never were in Regent 
Street, or you wouldn’t ask such a question !” 
“IT came from the Lowther Arcade,” he said. 
‘© Oh, really,” drawled Ethelinda; ‘then you must 
find this quite a pleasant change?” 
‘‘T don’t know,” he said. “J liked the Arcade— 
it was so lively; a little Noisy, perhaps, too much 
Popping and squeaking and mouth-organ playing all 
round one, but very cheerful.” 
“Very mixed the society there, isn’t it?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Don’t they expect you to associate with 
penny things ?” . 
“Well, there were a good many penny things 
there,” he owned, “but they were very amusing.” 
‘*T wonder how much Ae cost ?” thought Ethelinda. 
**Not very much, I can see, from his manner. I 
- daresay I can get him to tell me.—Do you remember,” 

she said aloud, ‘‘ what was the—a—the premium 
had not meant to speak to’him, as he did not seem a sort of person they asked for introducing you here—did you happen 
to be encouraged. to catch the amount ? ; « : 

He certainly was not good-looking ; he had a pale meaningless “Do you mean my price ? he said; “‘elevenpence 
face, with a small nose of no particular shape, and little dull black three-farthings—it was on the ticket. Pe ae 
gar creature!” 
thought Ethel- 
inda. ‘TI shall 
really have to 
drop him.” 

“ That was 
very moderate,” 
she said aloud. 

‘* Now _ the 

oung man at 

egent Street— 
a most charm- 
ing person by 
the way— posi- 
tively wouldn’t 
part with me 
under thirty-five 
shillings, and he 
said so many 
delightful things 
about me that I 
feel quite sorry 
for him some- 
times when I 
think how he 
must be missing 
me. But very 
likely he’s say- 
ing the same 


2 130 


a 


A lively brown-faced boy put his head in at the door. 


‘* Please, your gracious Majesty, may I go out for a little while ?” 


things about some other doll **Do you mind telling me what a heroine is?” he asked; ‘1 
ey know I’m very ignorant.’ ‘ ; : 
sere daresay he is,” said the “A heroine oh doll can be a heroine. : I felt all the fime the 
Jester ; ‘* it’s his business, you _ heroines were all just like me. They were either very good or ees 
know.” wicked ; and I’m sure I could be one or the other if I got the 
‘*T don't see how you can chance—it would be more amusing to be a little wicked ; but it’s 
ibly tell,” said Ethelinda, not quite so easy, you know.” , : 
he had oie expected him to uf should think it was more uncomfortable, though,” he ae ss 
agree with her. ‘‘ The Lowther “‘ Ah, but then you see you’ve no romance about you,” she sai 
Arcade is not Regent Street.” disparagingly. , 

The Jester did pet care about Ne I’m alraid r haven't,” vi aan suppose they 
isputing it. ‘And were you couldn’t put it in for e evenpence three-farthings ! ack 
aL at Regent Street 2? ST should think wa said Remo uae a nfilentiaitey «You 
. And then after a short silence she said mo d , 

Hes eanate: hold af the: Jester; i Heepy?” she repeated ; Wee talking of Master Archie just now—I rather like that boy, do 


“*T don’t know—at least one was you know? I believe I could make something of him if he'd 
e . < ' ” . fs 
: F , tume, half red and half not bored there. I was in the best society, you see, the two-guinea et me! Tat Sy ois ter, “and is ill-natured 
fees 18 fod cles ees nie i each hand—but he set ; and they were always getting up something in the window to ‘*He’s a mischievous boy,” said the Jester, 
pie, ee ae ee to get rid of these instruments, as he was of | amuse us—either a review, or a sham-tent, or a garden party, or too. ‘sn't he?” she agreed admiringly. I fancy a duke or a 
ee aoe eer ei nature. per found them decidedly in his way. Something. Last winter they gave a ancy-dress ball—I was a Yes, isn 
uiet an ature, a 
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guardsman must be something like him—they all had the same 
wicked black eyes and long restless fingers—it wouldn’t be so dull 
if he would notice me a little, but he won't !” 

“‘He’s going back to school next week,” 
cheerfully, 

““So soon !” Ethelinda sighed ; ‘‘there’s hardly time for him to 
make a real heroine of me before that. How I wish he would! I 
shouldn’t care how or what came of it. I should enjoy it so, and 
it would be something to dream of all my life 1” 

“Say that again, my dainty little lady, say it again!” cried a 
harsh jeering voice from beside them ; ‘if you really mean it, the 
old Sausage Glutton can manage it for you—he’s done more 
wonderful things than that in his time, I can tell you !” 

The voice came from an old German clock which stood on the 
mantelpiece, or rather from a strange painted wooden figure which 
Was part of it—an ugly old man who sat on the top with a plate of 
sausages on his knees and a fork in one hand; every minute he 
slowly forked up a sausage from the plate to his mouth, and 
swallowed it suddenly, while his lower jaw wagged and his narrow 
eyes rolled as it went down ina truly horrible manner. 

The children had long since given him the name of ‘ Sausage 
Glutton,” which he richly deserved ; he was a sort of magician in 
his way, having so much clockwork inside him, and he was spiteful 
and malicious because of the quantity of wooden sausages he bolted, 
which would have been bad for any one’s digestion and temper. 

‘“Good gracious !” cried Ethelinda, ‘(who is that person?” 

“Somebody who can be a good kind friend to you, pretty lady, 
if you say the word. And so you want some excitement here, do 
you? You want to be wicked, and interesting, and all the rest of 
it, ch? And you'd like my young Archibald—a nice bov that, bi 
the way—you'd like him to give you a little romance? Well, then, 
he shall, and to-morrow, too—hot and strong, if you like to say 
the word !” . 

Ethelinda was too much fluttered to speak, and she was a little 
afraid of the oid man too, for he leered about him in such an odd 
way, and ate so fast and jerkily. 

* Don’t, oh please don’t!” cried a squeaky little voice above 
him, It came from a queer little angular doll with gold-paper 

Wings, a spangled muslin dress, and a wand with a tinsel star at the 
cnd of it, who was fastened up on the wall above a picture. 
‘You won't like it, you won’t, really 1” 

‘Don’t trust him,” whispered the Jester anxiously, “he’s a bad 
old man; he ruined a very promising young dancing nigger the 
other day—unhinged him so that he couldn't be hooked on again,” 

“Ta, ha!” laughed the Sausage Glutton, as he got rid of 
another sausage, ‘*that young fellow in the peculiar coat is jealous, 
you know; de can’t make a heroine of you, and go he doesn’t 
want any one else to. I shouldn’t care what he said. And _ as for 
our little wooden friend up there, I should hope a dainty duchess 
like you would not let herself be dictated to by a low-jointed 
creature who sets up for a fairy, when she knows her relations 
dance round white hats on a Derby Day !” 

“ They're only second cousins !"* squeaked the poor Dutch doll, 
very much hurt, ‘fand whatever you say, /'v¢ a fairy. I've kept 
my own Christmas-tree once ona time, till Thad to cut it down 
with my other expenses. Now take my advice, my dear, do, don’t 
you listen to him; he'd like to see you in trouble, he would, but 
he can’t do anything unless you give him leave.” 

But of course it was a little too absurd for Ethelinda to take 
advice from a bullet-headed twopenny doll anda flabby Jester from 
the Lowther Arcade. ‘*My good creatures,” she said to them, 
“you mean well, no doubt, but pray leave this old gentleman and 
me to settle our own affairs. —Can you really make Master Archic 
take some notice of me, sir?” she said to the figure on the clock. 

“Tcan, my loveliest,” he said. 

“ And will it be exciting !” she asked; ‘‘and romantic, and—and 
—a little bit wicked, too?” 

** You shall be the wickedest heroine in any nursery in the world !” 
said he. Oh, dear me, how you z7/? enjoy yourself !” 

“Then T accept !” said Ethelinda. ‘1 put myself in your hands, 
1 leave everything to you.” 

“That's right!” cricd the Sausage Glutton; ‘that’s a brave 
little beauty. It’s settled, then. ‘To-morrow afternoon the fun will 
begin, and then, my springs and wheels, what a time you will have 
of it! He, he !—look out for Archibald.” 

And then he trembled all over as the clock underneath him struck 
twelve, and went on eating his sausages without another word, 
while Ethelinda gave herself up to delightful dreams of the wonder- 
ful adventures that were really to come to her at last. 

But the Jester felt very uneasy about it all; he felt so sure that 
the old Sausage Glutton’s kindness had some trickery underneath it. 
** You are a fairy, aren't you?” he said to the Dutch doll; ‘can't 
you do anything to help her?” 

“No,” she said, sulkily, ‘and I wouldn't if I could. She's put 
herself in his power now, and she must go through with it. I don’t 
know what he means to do, and I can’t stop him. But if I can’t 
help her, [can help yort, and you may want it—becausc he is sure 
tu be angry with you for trying to warn ker.” 

“But Lhaven’t given him leave to meddle with we /” said the 
ester. 

J “Have you got sawdust or bran inside you, or what ?” asked the 
fairy. 

a Horschair, or wool, or something, I believe,” he answered. 
“But why 2” 

“T was afraid so. It’s only the dolls with bran or sawdust inside 
them he can’t do what he likes with against their consent. Hecando 
anything he likes with you, but he shan’t hurt you this time, if you’re 
only careful, Vl grant you the next thing you wish. Only be 
careful about wishing. Don't be in a hurry and waste the wish, 
Wait till things are at their very worst.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said; ‘I don’t care so much for 
myself, but I should like to prevent any harm from coming to her. 
1 will remember.” 

Then he bent towards Ethelinda and whispered, ‘ You didn’t 
believe what the old man in the clock told you about me, did you ? 
I'm not jealous—you're a great lady, and I’m only a poor jester. 
But youll let me sit by you, and you'll talk to me sometimes in the 
evenings, won't you?” 

jut Ethelinda pretended to be fast asleep—it was of no conse- 
quence to her whether he was jealous or not. 


the Jester said rather 


. . . . . . . . 


Winifred was sitting the next afternoon alone in her nursery, 
trying to play. She was a dear litule girl about nine years old, with 
a pale creamy complexion, long soft brown hair, a straight little 
nose, and brown eyes which had a wistful, dissatisfied look in them 
just then, for the fact was she found herself unable to get on with 
her dolls. 

The Jester was not good-looking enough for her ; they had put 
his eyes in so carelessly, and his face was pasty, and he was 
altogether a limp, unmanageable person. She always sail to herself 
that she liked him ‘for the sake of the giver ’’--poor clumsy, 
good-hearted Martha, the housemaid, who had left in disgrace, and 
presented him as a parting gift, but one might as well not be cared 
for at all as be liked in that roundabout way. 

Then Ethelinda, beautiful and fashionable as she was, was not 
friendly, and Winifred could not get intimate with her; she felt 
afraid to treat her as a littie child younger than herself, who required 
nursing and petting and teaching. FEthelinda scemed to be much 
older and to know far move than she did herself, 


She sat looking at Ethelinda, who stared back at her ina cald 
distant way, as if she half-remembered Meeting her somewhcre 
before, with a fixed smile on her lips, which seemed false and even 
a little contemptuous to poor lonely little Winifred—she thought it 
was hard that her own doll should despise her. . 

The Jester’s smile was amiable enough, though it was rather 
meaningless, but then no one cared about him, or how he smiled, 
and he lay on his back unnoticed in the corner, ; 

Though you would not have guessed it from their faces, loth 
dolls were really very much excited ; each thought about the 
Sausage Glutton and his vague promises, and wondered if and how 
those promises were to be carried out. ; : : 

The wooden Magician himsclf was bolting his sausage a minute 
on the top of the clock just as usual, only the Jester fancied his 
cunning eyes leered at them with a peculiar meaning as a cheerful 
whistle was heard coming up the stairs. a! 

A moment afterwards a lively brown-faced hoy, in sailor s 
costume, put his head in at the door, ‘* Hullo, Winnie,” he said ; 
“are you all alone?” aera 

“T’ve got the dolls; but it’s dull here, somehow,” said Winifred 
plaintively ; ‘can’t you come and help me to play, Archie?” 

Archie had been skating all the morning, and could not settle 
down just then to any of his favourite books, so he had come up to 
see Winnie, with some idea of finding something there to amuse 
him ; for, though he was a boy, he did unbend at times so far as to 
help her in her games, out of which he managed to get a good deal 
of amusement in his own peculiar way, 

Lut of course he had to make a favour of it, and not let Winifred 
see that it was anything but a sacrifice to him to consent. 
“T've got other things to do,” he said ; “¢and you know you always 
make a fuss when I do play with you—look at last time.” 

“Ah, but then you played at being a slave-driver, Archie ; and 
you made me sell you my old black Dinah for a slave, and 
then you tied her up and whipped her! I didn’t like that 
game. But if you'll stay with me this time, I won't mind what else 
you do.” 

For Archie had a way of making the dolls go through exciting 
adventures, at which Winifred assisted with a fearful wonder that 
had a fascination about it. 

“Girls don’t know how to play with dolls, that’s a fact,” said 
Archie. “IT could get more fun out of that dolls’ house than a 
dozen girls could” (he would have set fire to it); ‘but [tell you 
what, if you Iet me do exactly what I like, and don’t go interfering, 
except when I tell you, perhaps I will stay a litde while—I can't 
stay lung, you know.” 

“T promise,” cried Winifred, “if you won't break anything —-Ill 
do just what you tell me.” 

“Very well, then, here goes —let’s see who you've got. 
who’s this in the swell dress ?” 

He was pointing to Ethelinda, whose bran began to tingle with a 
delicious excitement. ‘lle has noticed me alicady,” she thought. 
“T wonder if I could make lim desperately in love with me ;” and 
she turned her big blue eyes full on him, ‘* Ah, if I could only 
speak—but perhaps 1) shall presently—the romance zs going 
to begin.” 

‘That’s Ethelinda, Archie ; isn’t she lovely ?” 

“Not bad—like that Eve de Semething we saw at Drury Lane— 
we'll have her; and there’s that fellow in the fvol’s dress—we may 
want him. Now we're ready.” 

“What are you going to do, Archie?” 

“You leave that to me—its something much better than your 
silly tea-partics.” 

“Why docsn’t he tell that child te go?” thought Ethelinda; “we 
don’t want Aer,” 

“Now Hsten, Winifred ; this is the game. You're a beautiful 
Queen (sit up and take that finger out of your mouth--~Queens don’t 
do that). Well, and I’m the Ning; and this is your maid of 
honour, the Lady Ethelinda. Sev?” 

“PT think / ought to have been the Queen,” thought Ethelinda. 

“Go on, Archie; [I see,” cried Winifred. 

“Well, now I'll tell you something. This maid of honour of 
yours doesn’t like you (don't say she does, now 3 I’m telling this, 
and I say she doesn’t). You watch her carefully. Can’t you see a 
sort of look in her face, as if she didw’t think much of you?” 


“ How clever he is,” thought Ethelinda ; ‘he knows exactly how 
I feel.” 


T say, 


“Do you think it is really that, Archie?” said Winifred—* it's , 


just what I was afraid of before you came in.” 

“That's it. Look out for a kind of glare in her eye when I pay 
you any attention—there, didn’t you see it 2—that’s jealousy, that is 
-~she hates you like anything !” 

“Tm sure she doesn’t, then,” protested Winifred. 

“Oh well, if you know all about it—finish it yourself. I'm going.” 

*“No, no—do stay. Tlike it. Ill be good after this.” 

“Don't you interrupt again, then. Now the real truth is, she'd 
like to be Queen instead of you—she’s ambitious, you know— 
that’s what’s the matter with her. And so she’s got it into her 
head that if you were only out of the way, I should make der 
my Queen.” 

Winifred could not say a word, she was so overcome by the idea 
of her doll’s perfidy ; and Archie took Ethelinda by the waist and 
brought her near her Royal mistress, as he said, ‘¢ Now you'll see 
how artful she is; she’s coming to ask you if she may go out— 
listen. ‘Please, your gracious Majesty, may I go out for a 
litle while?” 

“This is better than if T spoke myself,” thought Ethelinda ; 
‘he can talk for me; and I do believe I'm going to be wicked 
presently.’ ” 

“Am I to speak to her, Archie?” asked Winifred rather 
nervously, 

“©Of course you are—go on, give her leave.” 

“Certainly, Ethelinda, if you wish it,” said Winifred, with a 
happy recollection of her mother’s manner on somewhat similar 
occasions 3 ‘ but I should like you to be back to prayers.” 

‘A maid of honour’s not the same as a dousemaitd, you know,” 
said Archie ; ‘but never mind, she’s olf; yo don’t see where she 
goes, of course.” 

“Yes [ do,” said Winifred. 

“Ah, but not in the game—nobody does. She goes to the 
Apothecary’s (here’s the Apothecary),” and he caught hold of the 
Jester, who thought helplessly, ‘¢/’ being brought into it now—I 
don’t like it”), ‘* Well,” so she says, ‘Oh, if you please, sir, 
I want some arsenic to kill blackbeetles—not much, a pound or two 
will be plenty.’ So he takes down ajar” (here Archie got up to get 
a big bottle of citrate of magnesia from the cupboard) ‘and he weighs 
it out, and wraps it up and gives it to her, and he says, ‘ You'll 
mind and be careful with it, my lady; the dose is one pinch in a 
teaspoonful of treacle to each beetle ; but it mustn’t be left about in 
places.’ And so she takes it home and hides it.” 

“ve bought some poison now,” thought Ethelinda. “TI an 
wicked—how nice it is to have it all done for one like this! I hope 
he'll make me give Winifred some of that stuff to get her out of the 
way, and have the romance all to ourselves.” 

““Now you and I,” continued Archie, ‘don’t know anything 
about this, tillone day the Court Jester” (* why, I was an Apothecary 
just now,’ thought the Jester, ‘this is very confusing’) “the Court 
{on comes up and sneaks of her; you see he’s angry with her 

cause she won’t have anything to do with him; he says he’s seen 


her folding up a powder in a paper, and writing on it; and he 
thinks I ought to be told.” ; : : 


_ how he proved things. 


ee 


“This is awful!” thought the Jester. "What cu, JF 

think of me; and what has come to Ethelinda? ‘The = pricie 

miserable Sausage Glutton’s doing, and I can’t help myself, all that 
‘Well, then, I wait,” Archie went on, ‘till she goes. 

then the Jester and I go to her desk and bre ah and 


n rand 1 n ak it open——” 
Oh, Archie,” objected the poor little Queen in des) 


isn’t that rather mean?” Pairs “but 

‘* Now look here, Winnie, I can’t have this so; i . 
minute. For a gentleman it might be a little fea aeons The 
I'ma King, not a gentleman, and I’ve got a right to do it: ai ut 
all for your sake, too—don't be ungrateful, now. | don’t cree 
myself either—the Jester does. Well, and by and by,” a 
Pee a aad scribbling on a picce of paper, “by and by we 

And with dramatic gravity he handed Winifred a fol 
which she read, with real terror and grief, 
“ Poistn for the Qwene!” 

“There, what do you say to that?” he ask ‘i is 
“looks bad, doesn’t > a : peed triumphantly ; 

“Perhaps,” suggested the Queen feebly, 
in fun.” 

“Fun ! there’s not much fun about her. Now the guard ” (here 
he used the bewildered Jester once more) “arrests her. Do 
yon ee to ask her any questions ?—you can if you like—here 
she is. 

ee You—you didn’t really mean to poison me, did you, Ethelinda?” 
said Winifred, who was taking it all (as she took most things) quite 
seriously. ‘* Archie, do make her say something.” 

“7 can’t make her talk if she doesn’t want to—see, she’s 
grinning at you, docsn’t care a rap—there’s only one thing that 
would make her confess,” he said, aware that he was on rather 
dangerous ground, ‘‘and that’s the torture. I could make a 
splendid rack, Winnie, if you didn’t mind ?” 

“Whatever she’s done,” said the Queen, ‘I won't have her 
tortured! And I belicve she: is sorry inside, and wants me to 
forgive her,” 

‘‘Then why doesn’t she say so?” said Archie. ‘No, no, 
Winnie, look here, this is a serious thing, you know—we can’t let it 
pass by—it’s high treason, and she’ll have to be tried.” 

* But I don’t want her tried,” objected Winifred. 

‘Oh, very well then, just as you like, I'll go down again and 
read, , The best part was all coming, but I don’t care if you 
don't. 

“Little idiot!” thought Ethelinda, angrily, ‘she'll spoil the 
whole thing— every heroine has to be tried !” 

But Winnie gave in, as she generally did, to Archie. “ Well 
then, she shall be tried, if you really think she ought to be, Archie 
—it won't hurt her though, will it?” 

‘SOf course it won’t—it’s all right. Now for the trial—here’s the 
Court, here’s a place for the Judge” (and he built it all up with 
books and bricks as he spoke), ‘‘here’s the dock—stick What's-her 
name in there, that’s it—-we must do without a jury, but I suppose 
we ought to have a Judge—oh, this fellow will do for Judge.” 

And he caught hold of the Jester and raised him to the Bench, 
The Jester was more puzzled thanever. ‘* Now I'ma Jndge,” he 
thought. {I shall have to try her, but I’m glad of it—I'll let her 
off!” Unluckily he soon found that he had no voice at all in the 
matter, except what Archie chose to lend him. 

**Oh, but, Archie,” said Winifred, who was trying to defeat the 
ends of justice if she possibly could, ‘‘caz a Jester be a Judge?” 

“Of course he can. Papa says the Judges make jokes sometimes, 
and he’s a barrister, and ought to know.” 

“ But this one can’t make veal jokes,” persisted Winifred. 

“Who asked him to? Judges are not obfiged to make them, 
Winnie. [believe you are trying to get her out of it, but I’m going 
to see justice done, L tell you. Now then, Lady Ethelinda, you are 
charged with high treason, and trying to poison Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Winifred Gladys Robertson, by putting arsenic in 
Ler Majesty's tea.‘ Guilty’ or ‘Not Guilty ?? Speak up!” 

«* Not Guilty !?” put in Winifred hastily, thinking that would 
end the whole trial comfortably. ‘There, Archie, she spoke that 
time !” 

““Now you Aave done it!” said Archie, triumphantly.“ If she'd 
confessed, we might have shown mercy. Now we'll have to prove 
it, and if we do I’m sorry for her, that’s all !” 

“Tf she says ‘Guilty,’ and she won’t do it again?” suggested 
Winifred. : 

“(It’s too late for that now,” said Archie, who was not going to 
have his trial cut short in that way. ‘No 3 we must prove it, 

“But how are you going to prove it ?” 

“ You wait—l’ve been in Court with papa once, and I remember 
First, we must have in the fellow who sold 
the poison—the apothecary, you know. Oh, I say though, I 
forgot—he’s the Judge—that'll never do.” . 

“Then you can't prove it—l'm so glad !” cried the Queen, with 
her eyes sparkling. : — 

**T suppose you rather like being poisoned,” said Archie, in an 
offended tone. Ste. 

«1 like magnesia—it isn’t poison, either—it’s medicine. ; 

“Tt isn’t magnesia now, it’s arsenic, and she shan't get off like 
this—I'll call the apothecary’s young man, he’ll prove it (this brick is 
the apothecary’s young man). | There, he says it's all right—she did 
it right enough. Now for the sentence. We must have a black 
cap (just put a penwiper on the Judge’s head, will you, 
Winnie ? )” ; 

“© What’s a sentence?” asked Winifred, much disturbed at these 
ill-omened arrangements. . : 

“*You'll see presently~-this is the Judge talking now (hear how 
his voice shakes—that's his emotion).” 

“ Lady Ethelinda, you’ve been found guilty of very bad conduct 
—you've put arsenic in your Queen’s tea” (‘‘ haven't Aad tea yet! 
protested the’ Sovereign). “ Her Majesty is respectfully asked not 
to interrupt the Judge when he’s summing-up—it puts him o 
Lady Ethelinda, I’m sorry to say we shall have to cut your head a 

‘What Jaze T done?” thought the Jester, ‘She'll never forgive 
me for this, she can't!” ; ; 

But Ethelinda was delighted ; not one of her heroines had ever 
been in such a romantic position as this before, ‘‘ And of sae 
she thought, ‘it will all come right in the end—it always does ! 4 

“Oh!” cried Winifred with horror, ‘she mustn't have her hea 
cut off.” ‘ 

“You leave it to me, Winnie, it will be all right —you’ve promised 
not to interfere !” : d 

Archie had his head quite full of executions just then, for he ha 
been reading ‘‘‘The Tower of Londen,” and an execution was just 
what he had been artfully leading’ up to all the time, and he meant 
to have his way. and, a5 : 

But first he amused himself by working upon Winitfred’s feelings, 
which was a bad habit of his, though, to do him justice, he did not 
guess how very real was the pain he gave her, and it fattered bie to 

2e how easily he could make Winifred cry about nothing. 5 ive 
languishing in her prison cell now, Winnie,” he began very dolefu h 
“(do you know, I think her heart’s beginning to soften a little—s e 
wants you to come and see her—it’s her last request, Winnie, you 
won't refuse it, will you?” : 

‘© As if I could! cried Winnie, full of the tenderest comp 

“ Very well ; this is the last meeting, you know. ‘ My dear a 
mistress’ (it’s Ethelinda speaking now) ‘ that I once loved so art 
in the happy days when I was good and innocent, I couldn't 4 ot 
till I had asked you to forgive me, Let your poor wicked maid ! 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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ded paper, in 
the terrible words, 


“perhaps it was only 
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konour kiss your hand just once more, as she used to do; tell her 
you forgive her for what she tried to do Now then, Winnie?” 

““I—I can’t, Archie,” sobbed Winifred, quite melted by this 
pathetic appeal. 


He handed Winifred a folded Paper. 


“Won't you say you forgive her?” Archie went on. ‘She'll 
think you're angry with her still—listen ! 

ee ot one little word, your Majesty! When I am gone: and 
mouldering away in a felon’s grave, you'll be sorry you refused the 
last thing I ever asked !’” 

“‘Oh, Ethelinda, darling, don’t!” implored her Queen, “don’t talk 
in that dreadful way. I can’t bearit, Archie, I must forgive her now.” 

“‘That’s right,” said Archie. ‘* Queens shouldn’t bear malice.” 

“And now,” said Winifred brisk] » as she dried her eyes, ‘‘let’s 
play at something not quite so horrid.” 

““ When we've done this we will, but it isn’t over yet ; there’s all 
the execution to come. 

“Is the fatal day now ; the scaffold is erected” (here he made a 
platform and a neat little block 
with the books), ‘‘ the Sheriff is 
standing guard over it” (and 
Archie propped up the unfortunate 
Jester against a work-box, so that 
he overlooked the scaffold), ‘‘ the 
trembling criminal is brought out, 
the mob groans at her (groan, 
Winnie).” 

“*T shan’t groan,” said Winifred, 
rebelliously. ‘I’m a Queen, not a 
mob. Archie, you won't really cht 
her head off, will you?” 

“Don't be silly,” said he, ‘the 
end is to be a surprise—didn’t you 
ever hear of a pardon coming just in 
time? Very well then ! I don’t say 
it will come, you know—I only say, 
wait ! 

“Ym not the King just now— 
I’m the Headsman—and, and I say, 
Winnie, perhaps you'd better hide 
your face—a Outen wouldn’t look 
on at the execution really.” 

So Winifred obediently hid her 
face in her hands, very glad to be 
spared even the pretence of an 
execution, and dismally wishing it 
was all over. 

‘* Now,” continued Archie, be- 
ginning to enjoy himself, ‘the 
wretched woman is led tottering to 
the block, and the Headsman 
respectfully cuts off some of her 
beautiful golden hair, so that it 
shouldn’t get in his way.” At this 
point I am sorry to say that Archie, 
in the wish to have everything as 
real as possible, actually did snip off 
a good part of Ethelinda’'s flossy 
curls. Luckily for him, his cousin 
was too conscientious and unsuspect- 
ing to peep through her fingers, and 
never imagined the scissors were 
really clipping anything. She kept 
her eyes shut even while Archie had 
left the room toreturn almost directly 
with a sword in a red tin scabbard. 

Now, even then, Archie had not 
been quite sure what he really meant 
todo. At first he had fancied that 
it would be enough for him just to 
touch Ethelinda lightly with the 
sword, but now—whether the idea 
had been in his head somewhere all 


So that presently Ethelinda found herself lying helpless, with h 
hands tied behind her, her close-cropped hee as 4 Ted eek, 
while Archie was ‘Standing over her, with a cruel gleam in his eyes 
flourishing a flashing sword, ; 


“T ought to be masked, 
though,” he said suddenly, 
“they always were, in case 
any one should know them. 
I'll tie a handkerchief over 
my eyes loosely, and that 
will have to do.” 

And then he began to 
measure the distance, and 
make some trial cuts to be 
‘sure of his aim, for he wanted 
to get all the enjoyment he 
could out of it. 

As for Ethelinda, she 
began to be terribly fright- 
ened at last. Being a heroine 
was not so pleasant as she 
had expected. It had cost 
her most of her beautiful hair 
already. What if it cost her 
head as well! Too late she 
began to see how foolish she 
had been, and longed to be 
safe again in tender-hearted 
little Winifred’s arms. Even 
make-believe tea parties were 
better than this! But Wini- 
fred’s eyes were tightly shut, 
and would not be opened till 
—till all was over. Ethelinda 
could not move or cry out to 
her—she was helpless, and 
all the time the wicked old 
man on the clock went on 
swallowing sausages as if he 
had nothing at all to do 
with it. 

The Jester was still more 
alarmed for Ethelinda than 
she was herself ; he had seen 
the dreadful purpose in 
Archie’s eyes, and he guessed 
that the pardon so cunningly 
suggested would never come. 
Winifred was being wickedly 
deceived. In another minute this dainty little lady, with the sweet 
blue eyes and disdainful smile, would be lost to him for ever—and 
there was no hope for her. 

The* worst of it was, too, that although he was a great deal 
confused, as he might very well be, as to how it had all come about, 
he knew that, in some way, he himself had helped to bring this 
shameful end upon her; and he fancied that her big eyes hada 
calm scorn and reproach in them as she looked up at him from 
the block, 

“‘Z ought to be there—not she,” he thought. ‘ What shall I do 
without her? Oh, I wish I could take her place.” 

Archie was lingering all this time—he lingered so long that 
Winifred lost patience. ‘Do make haste, Archie,” she said, with 


oa hy 


} | 


the time, or whether the Sausage 
put it there at that moment, he 
began to think how easily the sharp 
blade would crash through Ethel- : 
inda’s soft wax neck, and how he could hold up the severed head, just 
like the execution in the pictures, and say, ‘‘ This is the head of a 
traitress!” He knew, of course, that it would get him into 
terrible disgrace, and he might have thought, too, of the grief he 
would cause his poor little cousin, who trusted him so blindly, and 
who would be so cruelly deceived. 

But, at all events, he did not think of all this enough to change 
his purpose. He had gone rather far in cutting off her hair, and 
aow he might just as well cut her head off too. 


‘‘ Now I'm ready—One, two, ¢Arce !” 


alittle shudder which shook the table. ‘I can’t bear this much 
longer. I shall Aaze to open my eyes.” 

‘*The mask got in my way,” he said. ‘Now I’m ready—One, 
two, three!” 

And then there was a whistling, swishing sound, followed by a 
dull heavy thud—and a flop. After that Archie began to be afraid 
of what he had done, and made for the door. ta 3 

‘*I—I couldn’t help it, really, Winnie,” he stammered, as Winnie 
put down her hands with relief. ‘*I’ll save up and buy you 


i \ \ \ off! Still, 1 hope you enjoyeé 
2. ‘ . . yourself?” 
\ \ \ \ 
\\ 
\ \ \ 
VAY 
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another ; you know you said Ethelinda didn't seem to car 
for you.” 


“‘Stop, Archie; what do id y ink you’d ct 
a pi een teeth he you mean? Did you think you'd cv 
“Haven't 1?” said Archie stupidly, ‘*I—TI thought I had. 

cut somebody's head off—I saw it go!” 
“‘Then you meant to do it ! And—oh, it’s the Jester—I shouldn’ 
mind that so much, if you hadn’t meant it for Ethelinda. And oh 


" Lady Ethelinda, we shall have to cut your head off.” 


Archie, you’ve cut—cut all her beautiful hair off ! and I let you de 
it—and you tried to cut her head off, too, I know you did—you 
cruel, bad boy!” 

This is how it happened :—The Jester had been so anxious about 
Ethelinda, that he had forgotten how the fairy had granted him hi: 
next wish ; but she, being a fairy, had to remember it, and though, 
if he had only thought of it, he might have wished Ethelinda to be 
saved without coming to any harm himself—he had wished to takd 
her place,” and the fairy, whether she liked it or not, had te 
keep her promise. 

So the little shake which Winifred had given the table wag 
enough to make Ethelinda roll quietly over the edge of the platform, 
and the Jester, who was never very firm on his legs, fall forward or 

his face the next moment exactly 
where she had lain ; and either the 
fairy, or the handkerchief before his 
eyes, prevented Archie from finding 
this dut in time, 

Archie tried to make excuses 
‘*Tt’s fashionable to wear the haii 
like that. And don’t you sce how i! 
was, Winnie? it was the Jester whc 
got it all up. Ethelinda was in: 
nocent all the time. That—that’s 
the surprise!” 

‘I don’t believe you a bit,” wailec 
Winifred ; “you oughtn’t to havi 
cut even the Jester’s head off—bu 
you meant to do much worse. ! 
won’t play any more ; and I shan’ 
forgive you till the day you go bacl | 
to school.” \ 

“But, Winnie,” Archie began, 
looking rather sheepish and ashame« 
of himself. 

“Go away,” said Winnie, stamp 
ing her foot; ‘I don’t want t 

~ listen—leave me alone.” 

So Archie went, not sorry nov 
that chance had prevented him fron 
doing his worst, and feeling prett: 
certain that he would be able t 
make his cousin relent long befor 
the appointed time; while Wini 
fred was so absorbed in sobbin; 
over the disfigurement of Ethelinde 
that she did not even pick up th 
split halves of the Jester’s head whic. 
were lying on the nursery floor. 


That night Ethelinda was alon 
on the chest of drawers, and the ol 
Sausage Glutton grinned at he 
savagely from the mantelpiece, fo 
he was disappointed at the way i: 
which his plans had turned out 
‘*Good evening,” he sneered ; ‘, 
began to be afraid I shouldn't hay 
the pleasure of seeing you anothe 
night. Master Archie very nearl 
had your pretty little empty hea 


\ “T liked itat first,” said Ethelinda 
RAN “T think it would have been ver 
\\Y nice, if that dreadful Jester had no 
plotted against me. I really didn’ 
think he was so clever; but he’ 
been terribly punished for it !—alt 
gether, it has upset me very muc! 
indeed. I don’t want any more r 
mance—it’s so bad for the hair.” 
The Dutch fairy doll heard what she said, and was angry—s/ 
knew, of course, why the Jester had come to a tragic endin 
“© Shall I tell her?” she thought; ‘I’m afraid I could never mak 
her understand ; but I will try some night—when the clock he 
stopped. I can’t bear to hear her talk about that poor Jester i 
: ” 
ee did not matter to the Jester, who could hear or fe 
nothing any more, for they had thrown him into the dustbin, wher 
unless the dust cart has called since, he is lying still. 
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> want of a thorough good Mayi 
lass Slides (not daube) Ritable” for F 
been felt, and we believe that we 
he demand by our sets.of 
BUYOU LANTERNS AND SLIDES, 
ese we offer at this special season at a remarkably 
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y article throughout is of the very best make and 
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strong, the boiler bein; 
relieved with blac’ 
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and fitted with safety 
valve, best bell whistle, 
water tap, and furnace 
complete, and 

' A powerlul cylinders 
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¢ Class Award, International Medical and Sanita 
shibition, 1881; Silver Medal, Highest Award, 
ational Health Society, SAT 
TURKISH BATH IN YOUR 
OWN ROOM. 
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LUXURY 
r Hunting, Driving, Shoot- 
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ccessive Fatigue. 

N BE USED FOR HOT 
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aratus for use under Chair, 
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on Supports in Box . 
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SUTY. 

Rheumatism, Gout, Lum- 
, Sciatica, Eczema, and Skin, 
fr, and Kidney Affections. 
Apparatus for 

f Wicker Frames, 45. 


The Lancet 
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instrument is 
very com 
plete. It is 


= promptly.” 
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D. RUDGE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
COVENTRY (CONVERTIBLE 
‘ "TRICYCLE, 


Which can be converted in half-a-minute toa PERFECT 
SINGLE MACHINE. 


THE“COVENTRY CONVERTIBLE” 


NOTE.—The longest distance on record in one day for 
Convertibles was accomplished on a‘ Coventry Con 
vertible,” 180 Miles, Fuly 16. ’ 


Price Lists and all Information Free on Application to 


THE WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 12, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, B.C. + 
44%, OXFORD STREET, W.; 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: 160 To 164, DEANSGATE, 


Is the produce of the finest CRUS. 
Is shipped SEC and EXTRA SEC. 
Is in consumption at the leading Clubs 


and Hotels, and sold everywhere. 


LIVERPOOL DEPOT: 2a, OLD POST OFFICE 
PLACK, CHURCH STREEL 
BIRMINGHAM DEPOT; 4, LIVERY STREET. 


MORSON’S | 
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PEPSINE 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 


“THE 


LONDON HOUSE: 


OHN BARNETT AND SON, 
3, MARK LANE, E.C. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION 


INDIGESTION, 


As Wine in Bottles, at 3s., 5s., and gs.; 
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Globules, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. ; 
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SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


HIS is the most perfect preparation 
‘ for preserving and beautifying the SKIN ever 
discovered, Its effect in removing all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
CHAPS, &c., 


is almost magical, 


THE SKIN 
is rendered 
Sort, SMOOTH, and WHITE, 
} and preserved from all the ill effeets of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARI) WATER 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should be 
without it at this season of the year 
visiting heated 
delightfully refre 
It wonderfu J e IRRITATION caused by 
CHILBLAILNS, and prevents them from Breaking 
For the NURSERY itis INVALUARLI 
Bowles, 1s. and 2s 6d. of all Chemists and Perfumers 
Sole Makers; M. BEETHAM and SUN, Chemists, 


Cheltenham 


Phe popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a 
specific for chronic dyspepsia, inoigestion, &c, is due 
to the fact that itis the nearest possible production ot 
the active principle of the gastric juice of the stumach 
Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like 
nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by 
the spurious manufactures that have been issued from 
time to time; it is therefore necessary as a guarantee 
of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker's 
name, 


MORSON & SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


and by its use 


After dancing or 


apartments it will be found to be 
as 


ving 

Pit of the Stomach, 
Funed ‘Tongue, 
gia, Vinples and 

on the Skin, Palpit 
of the Heart, Ner 


Chest, Acidity, Indiyes- 
THE Y AND N PATENT 


tion, Dyspepsia, Bilious 
DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


Diarrhuea, Sleeplessness, 
NEWEST INVENTION. GREATE NOVELTY 


RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 
Night Sweats, Lassitude, 
Depression of Spirits, 
WILL NOT SPLIT IN THE SEAMS, NOR ° THE FABRIC, 
The Queen, of May 5th, 1883, says :—" T 


All who Suffer : 
FROM . 
Heartburn, Flatulence, HEALD Ss 
Wind in the Stomach or 
LIVER CURE. | 
Headache, Giddiness, Debility Melancholia, 
Dimness of Sight, Loss Paintness, &e 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, of ALL Chemists. Ioondon Depot: 95, Parcinedo: Street, or Post Pree 
for remittance from A. J. HEALD, M P.s, Burnhain, lucks 
These Corsets are a new departure. 
The material is cut on the cross, and the component apart being also arranged 
diayonally, the seams have no strain. ‘hey are admirably 1 celled, exqui- 
sitely neat and strony, and the workmanship all that cou'd be desired.” 


Le Follet says:—"A novel invention in Corsets, admirably ca culated to 


prevent the very disagreeable occurrences of split seams. ‘The cut is very 
good and becoming, and may be adapted to any hgure with advantage.” 

Lady's Pictorial says :—'* The most comfortable Corset ever mide” 

London and Paris i dies’ Magazine says:—" We can bear honest testimony 
to the excellence of this Corset, which is elegant in appearance, most com- 
fortable in use, moderate in price, and serviceable in wear."—A/yra's Fournal 
says: —'* Supplies a need long telt in Corsets—that of a good shape, gracefully 
modelled, and well fitting the figure, combined with durability in the seams.” 

The Warehouseman and Draper's Journal says:—‘* These Corsets have a 
fourfold claim on the attention of the public, racefulness of desipn, 
comfort in wear, great durability, and economy dies’ Gazett: of Fashion 
says :—'‘ One of the most remarkable inventions of the day." 

GOLD MEDAL NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION, 1882, 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
“REGENT STREET." 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram, experienced DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS travel to all parts of the Country (no 
matter the distance) free of any extra charge, with Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and a full assortment of MADE-UP Articles of the best 
and most suitable description. Also Materials by the yard, and 
supplied at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if purchased 
at the Warehouse in REGENT STREET. 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, at a great 
Saving to large or small families. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN oR COUNTRY AT 
STATED CHARGES, 


256 to 262, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


GRAPHIC CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


1883 


AMS' LATEST PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


B, Witu ATTO & WINDUS's CHEAP 


H 
& EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. each. 


By EDMOND ABOUT.) WILLIA 
The Kellah Dr. Austin's QEBERT 
By HAMILTON AIDE, | The Wizard of the Moun. 
Carr of Carrlyon tain 

Confidence. James Duke 


ANC HORED. Michael Watson's 
world-famed song. ‘ A fine sea song.”"—Graphic. 
Published in Fr B flat. Each 2s, net. 


M*Lass. Ciro Pinsuti’s last New 


G, ani 


and most Popular Song. ‘ Will win popularity | By Mrs. ALEXANDER By JULIAN HA 
with old and young sailors, both at mess-table and at Maid Wile, or Widow? _ THORNE W- 
home "Graphic. Published in D and F. Each, 2s. net. gee Senco LORNE 


sank 
{lice Quentin 
Sebastian Strome 


Ry TOM H 
A Golden Hace 


By SHELSLEY BEAU- 
CHAMP, 


Grantley Grange. 

By BESANT and RICK 
Ready. Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown 
‘This Son of Vulcan 
My Little Girl 
‘The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
Vhe Golden Butterfly 


VER DEAR. New and Popular 
Song by H. Trotere. Published in C, b, and 
F. ‘This song is undoubtedly the best we have seen 
for many years.” Each, 2s. net; also arranged asa 
Waltz by CARL OLMA, Price, 2s. net. By GEORGE MAC. 
NALD 

Paul Faber, Surge 
CH ERE AMIE. Waltz. Thomas Wingtald: Curate 


By Carl 


OLMA, 2s. net. By Celia’s Arb i 7 
HEE-HAW. Polka. By CARL OLMA. 2s. net. | ‘The Monks of ‘Thelema | BY Mrs. MACDONELL, 
‘ ‘Khe Above Beautifully Mlustrated. “Iwas in ‘Tralalgar's Bay | 2Uaker Cousins 
Pray ‘The Seamy Side By KATHARINE 
WILLIAMS’ CHRISTMAS ‘he ‘Ten Years’ Tenant MACQUOID, 5 
e DANCE ALBUM, Containing Oscak Seyoen’s | ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet | The Evil Eye 
Popular Waltz WEIL VON DIR, and Seven others, Lost Rose 


including STEPHANIE Gavotte. 15. net, 


SOP’S FABLES, Versified, and 


Set to Familiar Tunes by L. WiLttams. 


Artistically Illustrated. In paper covers, 2s. 6d net. 
Cloth, gilt, 48. net. 


ONDON: B. WILLIAMS, 


ERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 


By FREDERICK 
BOYLE, 


By W. H. MALLOC 
The New Republic es 


FLORENCE MARRYAT 
(pen! Sesame! 

A Harvest of Wild Oats 
A Little Stepson 
Fighting the Air 

Written in Fire 


EAN MIDDLE 
ena and Go pas: 

t. Dorillion 
Paik MURRAY. 


Life's Atonement 
A Model Father 


By Mrs. OLIPH, . 
Whiteladies. ANT 


By Mrs. O'REILLY. 
Phacbe's Fortunes. 


Camp Notes 
Savage Lile 

By BRET HARTE 
Heiress of Red Dog 
Gabriel Conroy 
Luck of Roaring Camp 
Flip 
ROBERT RUCHANAN 
‘The Shadow of the Sword 
A Child of Nature 


Mrs. BURNETT. 
Tim 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOFORT B 
May be had of IRON, STEEL (for which Surly 
they hold the Sole Vatents) or WOODEN rly 
FRAMES, both Vertical and Overstrung, 
They are’ all full ‘Trichor ) and fitted with BL a ote CAMERON: 
the Newest Kepetition Check Actions, and Juliet's Guardian 


the best Machine Covered Hammers, thus 
By MACLAREN COB. 
BAN 


rendering them unrivalled in ‘Tone, ‘ouch, 
Minish, and Durability. 


IRKMAN and SON’S ‘The Cure of Souls’ Held mn y eae 
Recent Manufactures include a SHORT ris : - 
Ov ERSTRUNG TRUN GRAND (only (5 ft. hs, Heda COLLINS, a 
9 in. long), and an UPRIGILE STEEL e Bar Sinister Under Two Fl 
GRAND (height, 4 f€ on ), with an entirely By WILKIE COLLINS | Idalia as 
New Repetiuon Check 4 ction Antonina . Cecil Castlemaine 
IRKMAN and SON’S Basil ‘Tricotrin 


Vianos are all for Sale, Elire, or on. the 
THREE YEARS' 
Selection of Second 
alway's in Stock 
RDI’'S LAST MOST 
SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 

‘Tosti and CLEMENT Scott. 


ide and Seek 
The Dead Secret 
Green of Hearts 

y Miscellanies 
The Woman in White 
The Moonstone 
Man and Wite 
Poor Miss Finch 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
‘The New Magdalen 
‘The Frozen Deep. 
‘The Law and the Lady 
‘The I'wo Destinies 
‘Phe Haunted Hotel 
‘The Fallen Leaves 

ezebel's Dauyhter 

The Black Kobe 


MORTIMER COLLINS 


Puck 

Folle Farine 

A Dog of Flanders 

Pascarel 

‘Lwo Little Wooden Shoes 

Signa 

In a Winter City 

Ariadne 

Friendship 

Moths 

Fipisirello 

A Village Commune 
By JAMES PAYN, 

Lost Sir Massingberd 

A Perfect ‘l'reasure 

Bentinck's Tutor 

Murphy's Master 

A County Family 


SYSTEM. 


A Large 
Hand 


Instruments 


DEAR LOVE, by PinsuTi and JAXONE, 

* DREAM, by F. H. Cowen and F, E, 

HERLY 

*, COME AGAIN, by Rorout and M, Taytor 

MY SWEETER SELF WALTZ, by BUCALOss! and 
JAXONE 

MAKGUERITE, by Denza and KENNEDY 

THE DEVOUT LOVER, by MissWHtre and PoLLock 

RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 


soda So Sweet Anne Page At Her ca 
teva A Woman's Vengeance 
I TS, | Transmigration Senile ME 
LUTES and CLARIONETS Fro idnight to Mid- Cecil's ‘I'ryst. 


KUDALL, CARTE, and CO, send free by post 
MMustrated lyscriptive Lists of their Cylinder Binees 
in Cocoa Wood, Ebonite, Silver and Gold, Cocoa 
Wood Clarionets, Indestructible Ebonite Clarionets 
for Hot Climates, and Hrass and Wood Lostruments of 
all kinds. —23, Berners Street, London, \W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
INSTIVUIED 1822 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830 
Under the Immediate Patronage ot 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN and the 


The Clyffards of Clyffe 
‘The Family Sea ce 
‘The Foster Brothers 
Found Dead 

‘The Best of Husbands 
Walter's Word 
Halves 

Fallen Fortunes 

What He Cost Her 
Gwendoline’s Harvest 
Humorous Stories 
Like Father, Like Son 


night 
A Fight with Fortune 
Sweet and Twenty 
Frances _ 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
The Village Comedy 
You Play Me False 


By DUTTON COOK. 


£0 
Paul Foster's Daughter 


ROYAL FAMILY, LEITH DERWENT. | A Marine Residence 
PResipent—THE RIGICE HON, THE EARL OF | Our Lady of Tears Pea ed Him 
DUDLEY. = = , irl 
PRINCIVAL—PROF, SIR G. ¢ CHARLES _ DICKENS. 


Not Wooed, But Won 
‘Two Hundred Pounds 
Reward 


The LENT SE RRM 
MONDAY, JANUARY 2 
NATE on SATURDAY, APRIL 


Sketches by Boz 
‘The Pickwick Papers 
Oliver ‘Twist 


: a Less Black Than We're 

Candidates for Admission bringing Music they can | Nicholas Nickleby Painted 3 
Perform may be Examined at t Institution on | ANNIE EDWARDES. | By Proxy 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, at Eleven o'Clock A Point of Honour Under Une Roof 

(By Order), JOHN GILL, Secretary Archie Lovell High Spirits 
Royal Aademy of Music, Carlyon's Year 
‘Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. BETHAM-EDWARDS. | A Contidential Agent 
= Felicia Some Private Views 


O LADIES.—SALE OF NEW 
MUSIC, ata large reduction and post iree. Ail 

new songs, pieces, &c., ot all publishers in stock, 
copies; best editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. 
Catalogues sent post free—J. Wo MOFFATT, 
3, Barnsbury Street, London, N. Established 1827. 


DR. SMILES’S 


From Exile 
By EDGAR A. POE. 
Mystery of Marie Roget 
By E. C, PRICE. 
Valentina. 


By CHARLES READE 


By EDWARD EGGLES- }. 
TON, 
Roxy 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna 

Never Forgotten 

‘The Second Mrs. Tillotson 


Polly It is Never Too Late to 
Seventy Five Brooke HE Meat 
Street ard Cas! 
P _ | Peg Woffington 
bd By ALBANY DE FON- | Christie Johnstone 


BLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Griffith Gaunt 

Put Yourself in His Place 
‘The Double Marriage 
Love Me Little, Love Me 


AMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER; 


an AUTOBIOGRAPHY, With Portrait etched 


by Rayon, and 90 illustrations, Crown 8yo., 16s. 4 ympia - Long 
“The whole range of literary biography may be ucen copnerne Foul Flay. a ak ail 
searched in’ vain for a more interesting record of an | One by One The — Cloistet 


active, usefyh, SUocessful, and happy lite than is pre- 
sented by delightful autobiography of James 
Nasmyth,"—£dinburgh Review, * 

“We should not know where to stop if we were tc 
attempt to notice all that is instructive and interesting 
in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engincers, lo astronomers, 
and even toarch.wologists. Amony other merits there 
are few books which could be put with move advantage 


EDWARD GARRETT. 
‘The Capel Girls 


By CHARLES GIBBON 
Robin Gray 

For Lack of Gold 

What Will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound 

‘The Dead Heart 


Hearth 
The Course of True Love 
Autobiography of a Thief 
A Terrible Pempration 
The Wandering Heir 
A Simpleton 
A Woman: Hater 
Readiana 


i By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
into a young man's hands as affording an example of | In Love and War Her Mother's Darling 
the qualities which conduce to legitimate success in| For the King 


work."—Quarterly Review. 


L IFE OF A SCOTCH 
NATURALIST. New Edition. Portrait and 
Illustrations. ost 8vo, 6s, 


UTY: With Illustrations of 


Courage, Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo., 6s. 


GELF-H ELP: With Illustrations of 


Conduct and lerseverance. Post 8vo., 6s. 


HARACTER: A Book of Noble 


Characteristics, Lost 8vo., 6s. 


HRIFT: A Book of Domestic 


Counsel. Dost 8vo., 6s. 


NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


Iron Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo., 6s. 


L'VES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engrav- 


(Queen of the Meadow 
In Pastures Green 


JAMES GREENWOOD 
Dick Temple. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Lvery-Day Papers 
By LADY HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood 
Tree. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame 
Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
‘Yhornicroft's Model 
‘The Leaden Casket 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


By BAYLE 8T. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
By GEO. AUG. SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight 
ty JOHN SAUNDERS. 
yn to the Wheel 
One Against the Wor! 
Guy Waterman 
The Lor in the Path 
‘The ‘Iwo Dreamers 
ARTH, SKETCHLEY 
A Match in the Dark 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

M yuteries of Heron Dyke 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida 


Proud Maisie 
The Violin Player 


WALT. THORNBURY 


f ’ Fated to be Free ‘Tales for the Marines 
ings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. a 
: By HARRIETT JAY. . A, TROLLOPE. 
HE HUGUENOTS: Their| 1he park colleen Digmond Cut Diamond 
Settlements, Churches, and Industries in Eng- | ‘The Queen of Connaught. By ANTHON Y 
land and Ireland. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. : By E. LYNN LINTON ¥ FROLLOPE 


Patricia Kemball 

Leam Dundas 

The World Well Lost 
Under Which Lord? 
With a Silken Thread | 
‘The Rebel of the Family 


ROBERT DICK : Baker of Thurso, 


Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Kayon, and numerous Iilustrations. 
8vo., 125. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The Way We Live Now 
The American Senator 
By MARK TWAIN 


Tom Sawyer 
An Idle Excursion 


Crown 


HEALTH FOR ALL! “My Love!” ee Innocents cane 
, By JUSTIN M‘CART H TYTL 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. Hyd Lady Disdain Bt SARA Came Through 
- NV; rs. 
THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, Ma Enemy's Daughter By LADY WOOD. 
Correct all Disorders of | A Fair Saxon, 4 Sabina YATES 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOW Se ae arope ae : 
They are wonderfully Efficacious in Aflmenis™ ‘Doona Quixote The 7 a Hope 
incidental to Females of all ages; andjas a - Ry SRARTHUR HELPS | Land at Last 
General Family Medicine ere Unsurpassed. Ivan de Biron ANONYMOUS. 
OHN BROGDEN , By HENRY KINGSLEY. | Paul Ferroll ; 
ART GOLDSMITH. Oakshott Castle Paul Ferroll Killed 


"i 


INDUS, 
FT OuuiLEy, LONDON, 


FULL CATALOGUES FREE BY PosT. 


Wile. 
GOOD LUCK HORSESHOE i 


22-CARAT GOLD WEDDING KINGS. 
PROTECTED RY REGISTERED TRAD. MARK.- 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING 

‘ CROSS. 
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